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PEEFACE. 


There  are  two  roads  along  which  students  are  now 
travelling  towards  (we  may  reasonably  hope)  the  same 
goal  of  fuller  knowledge  touching  Prehistoric  Belief. 
One  way  is  that  of  Comparative  Mythology,  which 
has  become  so  favourite  a  pursuit  with  the  present 
generation.  In  this  method  the  myth  is  taken  for  tlie 
centre-point  of  the  enquiry,  and — just  as  a  specimen 
in  natural  history  may  be — it  is  traced  through  all 
the  varieties  and  sub-species  that  are  to  be  discovered 
in  various  lands.  The  other  method,  which  is  an 
historical  rather  than  a  scientific  one,  may  be  called 
the  study  of  the  History  of  Belief.  In  it  our  eyes  are 
for  the  time  being  fixed  upon  a  single  race  of  mdn ; 
and  it  is  the  relationship  of  these  people  to  the 
world  by  which  they  are  surrounded  that  we  seek 
to  know.  The  following  outlines  of  early  Aryan/ 
belief  belong  to  the  class  of  studies,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly historical  in  character.  They  are  not  designed 
to  establish  any  new  theory  of  the  origin  of  belief 
among  mankind ;  nor  are  they  meant  to  deal  with 
theories  which  relate  to  creeds  other  than  the  Indo- 
European.    They  are  essentially  a  record  of  facts ; 
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for  tlie  facts  of  early  Aryan  lx?licf  are  of  a  kind  as 
surely  ascertainable  as  the  laws  of  marriage  or  of 
primitive  society  among  the  Aryan  races.  That  the 
pictures  which  are  here  held  up  are  blurred  and  im- 
perfect T  am  well  aware.  But  some  indulgence  may 
be  claimed  for  what  are,  owing  to  the  necessities  of 
the  case  and  to  the  incompleteness  of  our  present 
knowledge,  mosaics  and  not  paintings. 

The  active  discussion  which  has  of  late  arisen 
over  some  of  the  secondary  questions  of  Lido-Euro- 
pean  mythology  has  tended  to  obscure  our  actual 
attainments  in  this  field  of  enquiry.  This  must  neces- 
sarily liave  been  the  case  with  the  general  reader, 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  the  science  constantly 
in  view  nor  to  register  its  slow  advance.  By  such  a 
reader  a  whole  system  of  mythological  interpretation 
is  supposed  to  staud  or  fall  upon  the  question 
whether  certain  stories  can  be  proved  to  have  sprung 
out  of  '  sun  myths/  or  certain  other  talcs  to  have 
been  called  into  existence  tlirough  an  '  abuse  of 
language.'  But  still  more  has  this  discussion  tended 
to  throw  into  the  background  the  historical  method 
of  enquiry  into  the  early  history  of  belief,  and  to 
hide  alt<:>getbor  the  results  which  it  has  reached. 
To  this  field  of  research  some  matters  of  high  im- 
portance in  comparative  mythology  are  only  of 
secondary  consequence,  and  therefore  some  difficulties 
which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  one  study  do  not 
impede  the  other.  One  of  the  subjects,  for  instance, 
which  Las  been  most  eagerly  debated  among  mytho- 
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legists  is  the  question  as  to  what  are  and  where  we 
are  to  look  for  the  originals,  the  actual  first  forms 
of  those  tales  which  go  to  make  up  any  system  of 
mythology ;  and  it  is  upon  the  answer  which  should 
be  given  to  that  question  that  schools  are  at  present 
most  divided.  The  difficulty  does  not  press  with  the 
same  insistence  upon  him  who  seeks  merely  to  get  a 
clear  notion  of  belief  in  some  of  its  particular  phases. 
He  can  find  out  who  are  the  beings  that  people  the 
myth  system  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  and  what 
are  the  stories  related  of  them,  without  troubUng 
himself  to  discover  whether  the  same  stories  were 
once  told  concerning  beings  of  another  order.  It  is 
with  the  members  of  the  Aryan  pantheon  as  it  is 
with  such  half-mythic  beings  as  the  Charles  of  the 
Carlovingian  or  the  Arthur  of  the  Arthurian  ro- 
mance. The  tales  told  of  the  two  may  have  won- 
derful points  of  resemblance,  but  we  can  distinguish 
between  the  legend  of  the  Frankish  emperor  and 
the  legend  of  the  British  king.  Or,  again,  that  which 
is  recounted  of  Charles  and  Arthur  may  with  varia- 
tions have  been  told  of  Eed  Indian  heroes  or  of  Zulu 
gods ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  for  the 
particular  times  and  places  under  consideration  the 
stories  attach  to  Charles  and  his  paladins  or  to 
Arthur  and  his  knights.  We  are  not  compelled  to 
trace  the  myths  to  their  remotest  origin  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  two  legends. 

There  can,  in  truth,  be  httle  doubt  that  m  some 
crude  form  most  of  the  myths  of  the  Indo-European 
system  existed  among  human  beings  at  a  date  much 
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earlier  than  the  era  in  which  we  first  distinguish  the 
Aryan  races.  I  hardly  suppose  that  the  most  ardent 
hunter  after  histories  which  tell  of  the  loves  of  the 
Sun  and  the  Dawn  would  maintain  that  it  was  from 
the  observation  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Dawn  that 
mankind  first  gained  its  idea  of  two  lovers.  The 
tales  come  to  attach  themselves  to  those  mythic 
beings  whom  at  any  particular  stage  of  ciUture  the 
people  have  most  in  their  thoughts.  What  was  once 
related  of  a  tree  or  of  an  animal  may  come  to  be 
told  of  the  sun  and  of  the  earth.  Wherefore  it  is 
only  after  a  complete  study  of  the  belief  in  question 
that  we  can  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
existences  to  which  such  tales  are  likely  to  relate. 
When  we  have  settled  this  point  we  can  compare  the 
myths  of  systems  wliich  belong  to  the  same  stage  of 
thought,  with  a  reasonable  assurance  that  hke  stones 
will  attach  to  like  individuaUties. 

Now  concerning  the  creed  of  the  primitive  Aryas : 
CJomparative  Mythology  has  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  reconstruct  this  in  outline  for  a  time  which  pre- 
cedes the  historical  age.  The  process  whereby  we 
arrive  at  our  knowledge  in  this  case  is  precisely  the 
process  whereby  we  gain  almost  all  the  knowleilge 
which  we  possess  concerning  the  prehistoric  life  of 
the  Aryas,  their  laws  of  marriage,  their  social  con- 
ditions, their  advance  in  arts  or  in  agricultui'e. 
As  to  the  principal  result  of  this  enquiry  all,  or 
almost  all,  who  have  entered  upon  it  are  agreed.  It 
has  been  estabUshed  that  this  primitive  Aryan  creed 
rested  upon  a  worship  of  external  phenomena,  such 
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as  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  storm,  the  wind, 
the  sun — that  is  to  say,  of  phenomena  which  were 
appreciable  by  the  senses,  but  were  at  the  same  time 
in  a  large  proportion  either  abstractions  or  gene- 
raUsations.  It  is  this  form  of  creed  which  I  have 
throughout  the  present  volume  distinguished  as 
Nature  Worship,  and  of  necessity  it  is  the  one  with 
which  we  shall  be  almost  exclusively  concerned. 

Therefore,  seeing  that  concerning  the  character 
of  this  early  Aryan  belief  all  those  are  agreed  who 
have  made  a  critical  study  of  the  Indo-European 
mythologies,  it  is  obvious  that  it  stands  in  quite  a 
different  category  from  the  disputed  questions  of 
cfeaparative  mythology.  To  me  individually,  after  a 
study  of  certain  among  the  Indo-European  systems, 
the  presence  of  this  nature  worship  at  the  root  of 
them  seems  incontrovertible.  But,  what  is  of  infi- 
nitely more  importance,  I  find  that  the  specialists  in 
every  field — ^Vedic,  Persian,  Greek,  Eoman,  Teutonic, 
Celtic — have  believed  themselves  to  discover  this 
nature  worship  at  the  back  of  the  historic  creeds 
they  knew  so  well ;  and  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  aU  their  judgments  are  mistaken,  or  that  there 
should  be  such  a  coincidence  of  error  coming  from 
so  many  different  sides. 

For,  whether  we  ask  Vedic  scholars,  as  Benfey, 
Max  MUller,  Kuhn,  Roth,  Br^al,  Grassmann,  Guber- 
natis,  Bergaigne,  students  of  Greek  mythology,  as 
Welcker,  Preller,  Maury,  of  German,  as  Grimm, 
Slmrock,  we  find  that  those  who  are  first  in  each  of 
the  several  branches  of  research,  or  those  wlio  liave 
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studied  thein  all,  are  alike  agreed  upon  this  parti- 
cular question.  However  in  minor  matters  tliey  may 
diflb.r,  upon  this  matter  tlieir  judgment  is  uniform. 
This  at  least  must  be  reji  judicata^  a  question  no 
longer  admitting  of  dispute. 


The  sources  of  our  information  touching  the  pre- 
Iiistoric  beliefs  of  the  Indo-Europeans  are  sulRcieiitly 
well  kno^v'n  not  to  need  a  recapitulation  here.  The 
most  important  which  I  have  made  use  of  in  this 
volume  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  classes. 
(1)  The  Vedas,  and  chiefly  the  R\g  Veda;  (2)  the 
Greek  literature  of  mythology,  especially  the  pre- 
historic poets.  Homer  and  Hcsiod ;  (3)  the  Icelan^i&i 
Eddas  and  Sagas;  (4)  mediiiival  legends  and  epics, 
together  with  modem  popular  tales  and  traditions, 
almost  all  of  which  preserve  some  relics  of  ancient 
heathenism.  '  In  the  case  of  the  Vedas  I  Iiave  been 
obliged  to  avail  myself  of  translations.  Of  tlie  i?ig 
Veda  there  now  exist  two  almost  completx3  transla- 
tions into  German,  those  of  H.  Grassmann  and 
Ludwig.  The  beautiful  metrical  rendering  of  H. 
Grassmann  is  the  one  to  which  I  have  been  most 
indebted. 

a  F.  K 

LoNsoKj  1883. 
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OUTLINES  OF  PRIMITIVE   BELIEF. 

CHAPTER    I. 

NATURE  OF  BELIEF  AS  HEBE  DEALT  WITH. 

§  1.  Limits  of  the  Enquiry. 

The  world  around  us  is  what  we  believe  it  is,  and  nothing 
more;  wherefore  the  history  of  belief,  so  long  as  the 
belief  be  genuine,  is  real  history,  and  can  be  studied  by 
merely  historical  methods.  This  kind  of  enquiry  can  be 
made  independent  of  any  theory  of  the  origin  or  nature 
of  belief,  just  as  much  as  history,  a  record  of  events,  may 
be  made  independent  of  the  science  of  history.  Of  late 
years,  however,  this  historical  way  of  regarding  belief  has 
been  almost  lost  sight  of,  and  mythology,  singp  it  became 
comparative,  has  concerned  itself  almost  exclusively  with 
a  scientific  enquiry  into  the  genesis  of  myths.  It  has,  as 
must  be  confessed  by  those  who  have  followed  its  re- 
searches, been,  at  the  expense  of  some  extravagances  here 
and  thet-e,  fruitful  in  great  results.  It  has  so  changed 
our  whole  outlook  over  the  field  of  religion  and  of  legend- 
ary beliefs,  that  we  have  hardly  yet  been  able  to  recog- 
nise the  change.  Perhaps  with  some  of  us  it  has  been 
that  we  have  been  so  affected  by  the  new  spirit  that 
we  can  scarcely,  even  by  an  effort  of  imaginatior,  realise 
a  tone  of  thought  upon  these  matters  such  as  was  uni- 
versally current  but  a  few  years  ago ;  albeit  that  tone  of 
thought  and  method  of  interpretation  still  breathe  in  our 
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classical  dictionaries,  and  in  those  other  *  standard  au- 
tbors '  who  are  considered  good  enough  to  instruct  the 
mind  of  youth.  Now  that  the  researches  of  comparative 
mythologists  have  so  far  cleared  the  ground,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  retrace  our  steps  a  litlle ;  to  return  once  more 
to  the  hiatorifiil  method,  only  in  a  far  difterent  spirit  and 
■with  a  fai'  cleai*er  outlook;  to  take  np  again  in  a  wider 
field  the  kind  of  enquiry  which  once  busied  itself  with 
single  religious  aystems  and  never  looked  beyond  them. 

There  wa,s  once  a  time  when  the  legendary  beliefs  of 
nations  were  in  histories  related  side  by  side  with  the 
actual  experiences  of  those  peoples,  as  if  both  were  of  equal 
reality  and  had  an  interest  of  the  same  kind,  A  little 
later  on  historians  tried  to  place  all  the  mythologies  in  a 
crucible  of  criticism,  and  hoped  to  extract  from  them 
some  golden  grains  of  actual  fact.  Now  we  know  that 
both  these  methods  are  wrong.  We  have  learned  that 
myths  have  quite  a  different  canon  of  interpretation  from 
the  events  of  history ;  that  they  tell  of  a  quite  different 
order  of  facts ;  that  the  one  cannot  be  rendered  m  terms 
of  the  other.  But  we  know  also,  or  if  we  do  not,  it  is 
time  that  we  should  recognise  the  truth,  that  myths,  or 
better  still  that  br.lief/ij  have  a  history  of  their  own  quite 
as  important  us  any  history  of  events.  To  interpret  belief 
tinder  tliis  aspect  is  the  object  of  the  following  piiges. 
And  though  this  labour  differs  essentially  from  labtturs  in 
comparative  mythology,  ntill  it  is  a  task  to  which  com- 
parative mythology  must  ever  be  a  lamp  and  guide. 

I  would  not  have  these  chapters  considered  simply 
as  essays  in  the  science  of  comparative  mythology.  They 
are  not  essentially  enquiries  how  and  vthy  beliefs  have 
come  to  be  what  they  are,  but  what  they  have  come  to  be. 
It  is  only  because  the  ground  has  been  broken  Jby  scientific 
study  that  we  are  able  to  glean  from  it  historic  facts ;  yet 
still  the  method  and  aims  of  the  historian  are  altogether 
different  from  those  of  the  scientist.  The  qualifications  for 
the  pursuits  of  the  one  do  not  promise  success  to  the  other. 
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BqI  the  TTistory  of  Belief,  in  its  early  mythologic 
stage,  in  a  new  study,  and  is,  therefore,  without  those 
canons  of  criticism  which  past  generations  of  students 
have  bequeathed  to  the  modern  historian  iu  other  fleJdtj. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  in  dealing  with  ages  bo 
primitive  wo  are  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  psycho-, 
logical  problems  applicable  to  the  whole  human  race,  it  is 
peedful  for  me  to  preface  the  other  chapters  of  this  boi»k 
th  one  of  a  scientific  kind,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  unike 
rlcar  the  .principles  which  have  guided  me  in  the  narralivo 
parts  which  follow.  Let  those  who  have  no  relish  for 
psychological  questions  pass  by  this  chapter  if  they  will. 

There  is  one  very  simple  proposition  which  applies  to 
all  fields  of  historical  enquiry,  and  which  surely  in  no 
other  field  than  this  would  have  been  called  in  question. 
It  is  that,  when  we  are  studying  the  beliefs  of  a  jjeoplo 
whose  languagii  and  literatui*e  we  know,  it  is  to  this 
language  and  literature  tl)at  we  must  turn  for  tho  history 
of  their  thoughts.  My  investigation,  for  examph^,  being 
narrowed  altogether  within  the  circle  of  the  Indo- 
European  creeds,  I  am  not  compelled  to  defend  the  results 
at  which  I  shall  arrive  against  arguments  and  fiicts  drawn 
from  other  fields  of  enquiry,  from  other  languages  and 
other  literatures.  I  read  one  theory  of  the  origm  and 
growth  of  Eg)^>tian  religion  or  of  Semitic  beliefs ;  quite 
another  theory,  perhups,  of  the  birth  of  the  creeds  of 
South  Africa  or  of  Australia.  Am  I  convicted  of  error 
if  mj  results  do  not  square  with  these  I*  I  do  not  think 
BO,  Nor  will  I  Boy  that  what  I  have  discovered,  or 
believe  myself  to  have  found,  in  tho  histttry  of  Indo- 
European  thonght,  is  binding  upon  all  other  investigators. 
Tho  student  in  any  one  field  no  doubt  thinks  that  he 
has  discovered  tho  key  to  all  truth.  One  writer  will 
eay  that  our  history  ben;ins  with  too  low  a  conception  of 
mau*s  faculties;  another  that  the  conception  is  too  high. 
It  may  be — I  do  not  say  it  is — too  low  for  the  Semitic 
raco;  it  may  be  too  high  for  the  Negritic  race.    But 
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that  does  not  prove  that,  for  the  Indo-European  races, 
the  estimate  is  unjiiBt,  In  future,  therefore,  when  any- 
thing is  said  of  primitive  man,  let  it  be  understood  that 
the  primitive  man  spoken  of  is  he  who  in  time  developea 
into  an  Aryan.  He  is  the  first  among  the  proto-Aryans. 
•He  is  no  chance  primeval  being,  but  has,  let  us  say,  the 
poltrntlality  of  Aryan  culture  about  him. 

In  the  case  of  this  special  people,  when  we  desire  to 
pry  into  their  primitive  thoughts,  we  are  not  compelled  to 
proceed  by  gimss  work  or  vague  analogies,  but  can  call  up 
two  voices  to  speak  to  us  of  their  past.  The  fii'st  voice  is 
what  we  may  call  their  literature,  widening  the  use  of 
that  woi*d  somewhat  to  include  religious  or  mvthological 
poems,  Vedic  hymns,  Greek  epics,  Icehmdic  lays,  which, 
ages  before  they  became  in  strict  sense  a  liicrature,  had 
been  handed  do^vn  by  oral  tradition  from  bard  to  bard. 
These  poems  are  the  conscious  expression  of  men''s  thoughts 
in  prehistoric  days.  The  other  voice,  nofc  less  mighty  for 
the  revelation  of  truth,  may  be  called  the  unconsciouaj 
expression  of  the  same  men's  thoughts ;  a  kind  of  thinking 
aloud.  This  comes  from  the  history  of  their  language, 
whose  slow  development  has  of  recent  years  been  laid 
bare  by  the  researches  of  Conij^arative  Philology.  This  is 
our  best  and  truest  guide ;  it  is  -the  lamp  unto  the  feet 
and  the  light  unto  the  path  of  ail  fature  exploi-ers  in  tho 
tangled  ways  of  psycliology.  It  is  an  undesigned  testi- 
mony which  cannot  lie ;  without  it  the  study  of  mythology 
is  like  surgery  divorced  from  anatomy,  or  astronomy  beii'ft 
of  mathematicii.  It  shows  ua  not  only  facts  which  Avould 
otherwise  be  hidden,  but,  by  its  own  great  achievements, 
it  points  out  to  us  the  method  of  enquiry  which  can  alone 
yield  results. 

According  to  -Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  religion  may  be 
defined  as  an  '  a  priori  theory  of  tho  universe ; '  and  there 
is,  the  writer  tells  us,  a  subsidiary  and  imessential  element 
in  I'eligion,  namely,  the  moral  teaching,  '  which  is  in  all 
cases  a  supplementary  growth.*     '  Leaving  out,^  he  says^ 
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'  the  accompanying  moral  code,  which  is  in  all  cases  a  sup* 
plementary  growth,  religion  may  be  defined  as  an  d  priori 
theory  of  the  universe.' '  Bat  it  is  clear  that  this  definition 
would  not  be  universally  accepted,  for  we  find  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  saying  in  his  '  Literature  and  Dogma,' '  that 
*  Beligion,  if  we  follow  the  intention  of  human  thought 
and  human  lang^uage  in  the  use  of  the  word,  is  ethics, 
heightened,  enkindled,  lit  up  by  feeling ;  the  passage  from 
morality  to  religion  is  made  when  to  morality  is  applied 
emotion ;  and  the  true  meaning  of  religion  is  not  simply 
morality,  but  morality  touched  by  emotion.'  Mr.  Max 
Miiller  has  defined  Beligion  more  simply,  as  the  seiistui 
numinis,  the  sense  of  our  dependence  upon  some  thing 
(or  some  one)  else.  *A11  nations  join,  in  some  way  or 
other,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  He  that  bath  made 
us  and  not  we  ourselves." ' '  In  face  of  these  divergences 
among  the  doctors  and  leaders  of  thought,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  get  any 
two  men  to  agree  in  the  meaning  which  they  attached  to 
the  woi*d  religion.  And  though  our  study  is  not  so  much  a 
study  of  religion  as  of  belief,  which  is  a  something  at 
once  wider  than  religion  and  more  definite,  still,  even  in 
the  case  of  belief,  I  cannot  anticipate  with  certainty  that 
I  shall  carry  the  reader  along  with  me  in  the  meaning 
which  I  give  to  that  word.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  case  of  a  word  of  so  vague,  though  so  common  a  use^ 
all  that  can  be  fairly  demanded  is  that  I  sbould  mtike 
clear  the  sense  in  which  I  employ  it.  It  is,  indeed,  mainly 
to  this  object  that  the  present  chapter  is  devoted — to  the 
getting  some  clear  notion  as  to  what  we  are  to  recognise 
as  the  essential  and  primitive  beliefs  of  men,  and  then,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  to  the  presentation  of  some  of 
the  forms  which  belief  has  taken  in  the  course  of  man's 
early  development. 

We  are  no  longer  obliged  to  call  in  a  *  Darwinian 

"  I>tTtt  PHnciplet,  3rd  cd.  pp.  i^,  44.  «  Pp.  20,  21. 

Zeffturet  on  the  Science  of  Ijangvage,  second  series,  p.  436, 
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theory/  nor  the  aid  of  any  external  pbysicjil  denionstration, 
'to  prove  all  that  it  is  really  important  to  know  touching 
tlie  evolution  of  human  nature.  It  matters  not  in  this 
respect  whether  fur  our  6rat  parent  we  are  to  reckon  witli 
an  ape  or  a  man  the  'goodliest  of  men  since  horn  hia 
sons ; '  for,  whatever  the  state  of  outward  perfection  which 
our  first  parent  displayed,  we  are  sure  of  this  at  least, 
that  that  perfection  could  not  have  extended  to  the  mind. 
The  real  significance  of  our  origin  lies  in  the  origin  of 
our  thoughts,  in  their  beginning  and  their  earliest  changes, 
and  these  it  is  easy  to  show  must  have  been  of  the 
rudest. 

Philologists  may  continue  long  to  dispute  over  the 
precise  origin  of  language ;  but  philology  has  brought  us 
80  fiir  that  there  can  be  now  no  question  that  the  primitive 
speech  of  mankind  was  of  the  rudest  character,  devoid 
almost  utterly  of  abstract  words,  unfit  for  the  use  of  any 
kind  of  men  save  Buch  as  were  in  the  earliest  stage  of 
thought. 

It  is  probably  true  that  tJie  mental  and  moral  attain- 
ment of  any  people,  all  that  shows  tlieir  progress  along  the 
path  of  civilisation,  is  (in  mathematical  phrase)  in  a  direct 
ratio  with  the  number  of  their  abstract  words.  If,  there- 
fore, the  history  of  language  points  back  to  a  time  when 
man  had  no  abstractions,  what  could  have  been  his  mental 
condition  then  ?  If  we  look  at  our  own  language,  or  at 
any  other  which  we  know,  we  see  it^s  words  divisible  into 
two  classes — those  which  express  objects  appreciable  by 
the  senses ;  and  those  which  express  ideas  having  no 
existence  in  the  physical  world;  such  words  as ptm^  ink, 
and  yaper  (meaning  this  particular  pen,  ink,  and  paper)  on 
the  one  side,  and  such  words  as  fear^  virtue^  ^'V^*^  upon 
the  other.  We  perceive  with  very  little  nfflection  that 
without  the  possession  of  these  latter  words  the  ideas 
•which  they  bespeak  could  not  be  present  to  the  mind ;  and 
with  a  very  little  additional  reflection  we  can  understand 
that  the  number  of  such  abstract  ideas  recorded  by  any 
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language  is  a  very  hXr  meastire  of  the  advancement  of 
those  who  use  it. 

Without  abstract  words  man  can  have  no  clear  con- 
ception of  abstract  ideas.  If  all  his  language  speaks  of 
physical  sensation  only,  if  he  hare  no  such  expressions  iu 
it,  or  few  such,  as  ikotight,  virtue,  right,  his  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  must  be  in  the  embryo  only.  Though  he  be 
outwardly  the  goodliest  of  men,  inwardly  he  cannot  be 
much  above  the  brute.  It  will  be  said  by  some,  ^  Man  has 
only  degraded  to  such  a  state  since  the  fall;  he  began 
with  endowments  of  the  highest.'  Well,  if  that  were  to 
be  conceded,  it  would  not  alter  the  position  in  which  we 
stand  for  setting  out  upon  our  enquiries.  Whatever  the 
primal  Adam  may  have  been,  the  forerunner  of  the  Aryan 
race  must  have  been  in  the  degraded  condition  we  have 
described.  This  language  plainly  tells.  Albeit  philologers 
have  not  yet  insisted  very  strongly  upon  it,  yet  this  con- 
clusion is  forced  upon  us  by  the  facts  of  philology ;  and, 
indeed,  lies  so  patent  there,  that  it  cannot  be  blinked  or 
set  aside.  The  history  of  individual  words  are  indi- 
cations of  it,  for  the  feirther  we  trace  such  words  back 
towards  their  primitive  roots,  the  nearer  do  they  come  to 
bearing  meanings  purely  physical  in  place  of  the  meta- 
physical significations  which  at  a  later  time  they  wear. 
As  we  travel  backwards  toward  these  sources  of  language, 
we  see  the  stream  of  thought  becoming  more  and  more 
mixed  and  thickened  with  earthly  matter,  and  the  sounds 
approach,  the  nearer  to  the  old  physical  uses.  Language 
never  arrives  at  the  point  of  containing  none  but  words 
of  mere  sensation ;  but  then  we  can  never  get  back  to 
the  language  of  the  Prime.  It  shows  an  approach  that 
way.  One  by  one  the  roots  seem  to  desert  from  the 
metaphysical  or  abstract  class,  and  range  themselves  in 
the  ranks  of  the  physical  and  concrete  class.  And  of  this 
process  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  note  some 
examples. 

A   conviction  of   the    material   nature  of    primitive 
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thouglit  is  suggested,  or  compelled^  not  by  this  inductlre 
reasoning  alone.  We  cannot  fashion  for  ourselves  any 
theory  of  the  ongin  of  speech  which  would  not  point  to 
the  same  conelusiou — any  reasonable  theory,  that  is, 
which  would  make  speech  a  part  of  the  acquirements 
of  the  human  race.  The  fact  that  man  alone  possesses 
the  gift  of  language  is  oft^n  pointed  to  as  a  reason, 
for  supposing  the  method  of  his  accjuirement  of  language 
a  thing  so  utterly  miraculous,  as  to  be  without  the  pale 
even  of  speculation.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
speech  is  only  the  flower  (as  we  may  call  it)  of  certain 
inward  faculties,  most  of  which  can  still  be  traced  in  the 
couree  of  growth.  Man  is  not  loss  distinguished  from 
animals  by  his  powers  of  abstract  reasoning  than  by 
speech;  and  it  is  aa  reasonable  to  suppose  him  acquiring 
at  once,  and  by  a  miraculous  gift,  the  knowledge  'that 
two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,'  or  that  'the 
three  internal  angles  of  a  triangle  are  together  equal  to 
two  right  angles,*  as  to  snppose  him  at  once  starting 
with  the  possession  of  a  finished  language.  If  he  did 
not  start  with  hia  finished  language,  lie  must  have 
acquired  it,  as  he  acquired  his  mathematical  truths,  by 
slow  experience  and  experiment.  Of  what  kind  then 
would  this  experiment  be  i> 

The  use  of  speech  is  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween man  and  man;  its  very  existence  implies  a  •pattmtje 
from  one  mind  to  another,  and  the  diU'erence  between  words 
and  thoughts  may  be  defined  by  saying  that  the  former  are 
so  much  of  thought  as  can  be  carried  from  A  to  B. 
Words  are  not  thoughts,  but  thoughts  converted  into 
sounds,  to  be  afterwards  reconverted  into  thoughts;  just 
ne,  in  a  modern  experiment,  sound  is  converted  into  elec- 
tricity, and  then  resolved  into  sound,  again.  Whei-ofore 
the  real  force  of  a  word  may  be  .^lom  pared  to  the  force  of 
the  current  in  the  telephone ;  it  is,  not  the  full  thought 
with  which  A  utters  it,  but  the  amount  of  thought  which 
it  can  convey  from  A  to  B.     Let  ns  now  suppose  the  case 
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of  a  primitive  A  and  B  first  learning  the  use  of  words. 
In  whatever  way  they  may  have  lighted  upon  the  notion 
of  expressing  hy  sonnd  what  was  passing  in  their  minds, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  first  experiment  owed  its  success 
to  the  fact  that  the  same  idea  happened  to  be  present  in 
two  minds  at  once.  If  A  made  a  sound,  and  this  sound 
happened  to  convey  what  A  was  thinking  or  feeling  to  B, 
the  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  B  was  thinking  or 
feeling  the  same  thing  at  the  same  moment ;  and  A  in  his 
turn  most  have  had  some  foreknowledge  of  this,  or  he 
could  never  tell  that  his  experiment  had  succeeded,  and 
by  that  knowledge  be  tempted  to  try  it  again.  There  is 
only  one  class  of  ideas  which  can  be  in  the  mind  of  one 
man,  and  be  known  by  another  to  be  present  there — the 
ideas,  namely,  of  physical  sensation.  AH  language,  there- 
fore, must  have  taken  its  origin  there.  To  speak  more 
plainly,  such  ideas  as  horse,  tree,  violf,  runy  fiow,  rivevy 
must  have  been  the  first  to  receive  names  ;  because  A  and 
B  could  run  together,  and  could  see  horses,  trees,  and 
wolves  and  rivers  at  the  same  time.  But  inward  ideas — 
anxiety  J  love,  thought — would  receive  their  names  later,  and 
by  a  metaphorical  transfer  of  the  words  from  physical  to 
meta-physical  ideas. 

In  the  case  suggested  of  an  imaginary  A  and  B  trying 
to  be  mutually  intelligible,  it  might  seem  as  if  the  physical 
meaning  of  the  root  sounds  of  a  language  were  determined 
by  external  necessity — the  necessity  for  an  instantaneous 
common  experience  of  the  idea — not  by  any  defect  in  the 
constitution  of  human  nature  at  this  primitive  time. 
There  is  nothing,  it  may  be  said,  to  prove  that  humanity 
was  incapable  of  conceiving  metaphysical  ideas,  even 
though  it  is  proved  that  it  could  not  at  first  have  ex- 
pressed them.  The  result  is  really  the  same,  however. 
It  belongs  to  our  mental  constitution  that,  without  any 
distinct  names  for  them,  we  can  entertain  no  clear  ideas. 
Without  language  to  give  it  form,  we  can  have  at  the  beat 
only  the  rudiments  of  thought.    Whether  the  first  words 
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were  percepts  or  coTicepts^  wlxethor  they  were  noons,  adjec- 
tives, or  verbs,  are  questions  whicli  may  be  ari^ued  out  of 
their  place,  but  which  do  not  concern  us  here.  Indeod, 
the  nearer  we  look  at  the  matter,  the  more  does  the  dis- 
tinction between  percept  and  concept,  between  noun  and 
adjective,  seem  to  fade  away.  Suppose  a  sound  to  be 
drawn,  as  it  were,  out  of  A  by  some  sudden  physical  een- 
sation ;  before  it  can  become  current  between  A  and  B  it 
must  be,  in  a  great  degree,  modified  by  thought  and  by 
memory,  or  loss  of  memory.  The  cry  which  A  Diakes 
when  he  sees  a  red  fox  run  by  may  stand  iu  A's  mind 
partly  for  tlie  actual  sensation  of  the  very  animal,  its  form 
and  colour  and  all,  partly  for  the  mere  effect  of  its  rapid 
motion ;  and  it  must  (one  would  suppose)  depend  largely 
Xtpon  chance  whether  the  memory  of  the  fox  is  next 
awakened  by  the  next  thing  which  runs  by,  by  the  next 
red  thing  seen,  or  by  the  next  thing  which  in  form  and 
vitality  shows  its  likeness  to  the  fox.  Taking  this  for  an 
example  of  the  first  word  ever  uttered,  it  must,  one  would 
say,  be  to  a  groat  extent  an  accident  whtUher  this  first 
word  comes  in  the  end  to  be  a  substantive,  an  adjective, 
or  a  verb. 

This  suggestion  I  only  throw  out  here,  and  pass  the 
subject  by ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  it  concerns  our  future 
enquiries  but  little.  This  much  it  is  needful  to  remember : 
that  though  the  earlier  wordsof  alanguoge  express  physical 
sensations,  they  express  them  as  they  are  interpret»>d  by  the 
human  mind.  There  may  be — nay,  we  shall  see  hereafter 
often  is — something  more  in  these  sensations  than  we, 
with  our  powers  of  abstraction  and  of  distinction  between 
different  orders  of  ideas,  should  be  disposed  to  look  for 
there. 

Agreeably,  it  has  been  already  said,  to  this  a  priori 
reasoning  are  the  facts  of  philology,  which  show  us  a 
physical  root  as  the  foundation  of  the  words  whi(!h  seem 
most  abstract.  Rights  which  we  took  just  now  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  mct4i.physical  class  of  words,  had  once  its 
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place  in  the  physical  body ;  and  without  the  need  of  any 
deep  philological  knowledge  we  can  see  what  its  first 
meaning  was.  We  at  once  connect  the  Latin  rectus  with 
porrectuSy  meaning  stretched  out  or  straight.  This  brings 
us  back  to  the  German  reckea,  to  stretch.  We  therefore 
get  upon  the  scent  of  right  as  meaning  first  siraighty  and 
earlier  still  *  stretched,'  stretched  and  straight  being  really 
the  same  words,  and  the  straight  string  being  the  stretched 
string.  We  have  further — if  further  proof  were  wanted — 
a  Greek  root,  opsy-  op^vat,  opiyeij  with  the  same  signifi- 
cance of  stretched  or  straight;  and,  finally,  we  find  that 
all  these  words  are  connected  with  a  Sanskrit  arj,  which 
means  *  to  stretch.'  What  is  stretched,  then,  is  straight, 
and  the  straight  way  is  the  right  way.  Will  (Latin  volo, 
voluntas)  is  a  word  which  seems  remote  enough  from  any 
physical  thing ;  yet  this,  too,  may  be  shown  to  be  grounded 
in  sensation.  In  the  first  place,  will  is  only  the  more  in- 
stantaneous wishy  and  is  connected  with  the  German 
todhlen,  to  choose,  and  ultimately  with  the  Sanskrit  var^  to 
choose,  *  to  place,  or  draw  out  first.'  With  this  root  we  must 
connect  the  Latin  verus,  veritoA^  the  Lithuanian  and  Scla* 
vonic vera,v^a,  ^ belief.'  Ferw»,  orteritas,  is,  therefore,  what 
is  credible,  or,  earlier  still,  the  thing  chosen ;  and  the  old 
Latin  proverb,  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  stands  thus : 
*  Great  is  the  thing  chosen  ;  it  will  prevail.'  There  is,  it 
may  be  added,  another  Sanskrit  word,  vara,  and  a  Lithu- 
anian valyti,  meaning  *  heap,'  coming  from  the  same  root 
and  the  same  physical  idea,  t-o  draw  together  being  the 
same  thing  as  to  draw.  Wherefore  the  origin  of  the  Latii) 
Veritas,  as  well  as  of  voluntas,  will,  is  merely  the  physical 
process  of  drawing ;  and  ■  the  change  from  this  original 
sense  to  two  such  opposite  ideas  as  truth  and  heap  can 
easily  be  followed. 

Our  individual  words  thought,  think,  cannot,  I  believe, 
be  followed  back  to  an  origin  in  sensation.  But  are  we, 
on  this  account,  justified  in  doubting  that  they  had  such 
a  beginning  P      The  question   will  best  be  answered  by 
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taming  to  other  sonnds  wliich  have  been  used  for  the 
same  idea ;  to  see  whether  they  can  show  an  equally  in- 
dependent existence.  Tbe  Greek  and  Latin  words  which 
have  the  same  signiScance,  fiavOdvo),  memini,  mens,  &c.y 
can  be  followed  further  backward  than  can  our  ihou^hlf 
tliinkf  and  can  be  shown  to  have  meant  at  first  nothing 
more  than  '  measure.' 

Examples  such  aa  those  which  we  have  just  chosen 
show  best  the  inmost  workintjs  of  the  human  mind.  Th^re 
are  others  in  which  the  m'>de  of  tmnsfer  from  physical  to 
abstract  senses  is  more  obvious  and  snperBelal.  As  I  shall 
show  presently,  the  examples  of  the  first  class  open  the  way 
to  an  understandin*^  of  the  gyneais  of  belief;  thf)se  of  the 
second  are  more  instructive  in  the  same  way  with  regard 
to  the  growth  of  mijifis.  For  myths  are  the  flower  and 
the  most  superficial  appearances  of  belief.  As  an  example 
of  the  more  obvious  kind  of  change  from  physical  to 
metaphysical  meanings,  we  may  take  that  expressed  by 
our  use  of  the  phrases  *  cold-hearted '  or  *  hard-hearted.' 
With  us  such  a  phrase  is  pure  metaphor,  but  not  so  with 
ancient  writers.  In  reading  Homer,  for  example,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  say  when  the  physical  aspect  of  aci)/)  (heart) 
or  of  '^v^v  (breath,  soul)  is  most  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  poet,  and  when  the  metaphysical  or  metflph^irical 
aspect.  Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied 
without  end. 

Will  it  be  said  by  the  candid  rea<iler,  after  considering 
even  these  few  examples,  that  confuaion  of  ideas  between 
physical  and  metaphysical  could  possibly  have  arisen  in 
an  exactly  opposite  way  from  that  which  I  have  supposed 
was  the  order  of  their  growth — namely,  by  a  transfer 
through  metaphor  of  the  metaphysical  id^a  to  the  physical 
thing:  that,  for  example,  the  idea  of  moral  rujhtneite 
came  before  the  idea  of  etraightnesg,  and  was  applied  to 
this  latter  by  analogy;  that  the  idea  of  truth  came  before 
the  idea  of  selecting^  ch<iosin^j,  or  pfapirig  together;  the  idea 
of  thought  preceded   the   idea  of  measuring?     The  two 
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orders  of  ideas  could  not  have  both  been  in  the  mind  at 
the  same  time ;  that  is  certain.  Had  they  been  so  present 
we  should  have  had  two  separate  orders  of  words  devoid 
of  etymological  connection.  Therefore  either  the  moral 
idea  was  taken  from  the  physical  one,  or  the  physical 
from  the  moral.  Have  we  any  hesitation  in  deciding 
which  process  actually  took  place  ? ' 

But  somehow  a  deeper  than  a  purely  physical  sense 
has  come  in  time  to  attach  itself  to  all  and  each  of  these 
words.  By  whatever  process — and  the  process  differs 
somewhat  in  each  individual  case — straight  has  come  to 
mean  rights  heap,  truth,  measure,  think,  and  so  forth ;  the 
ethical  meaning  has  grown  over  the  physical  meaning, 
and  in  many  places  hidden  it  altogether.  And  as  tliis 
gradual  development  is  not  arbitrary,  nor  one  to  be  illus- 
trated by  a  few  examples  only,  but  a  continuous  change 
parallel  with  the  growth  of  human  speech,  it  must  express 
a  certain  faculty  or  tendency  in  human  thought.  This 
faculty  had  we  leamt  fully  to  understand,  we  should  know 
much.  We  should  have  gained  the  key  to  that  which  is 
most  espential  in  our  nature,  the  capacity  of  abstract 
thought  and  of  moral  sensci 

Having  formed  a  certain  elementary  language  of  root 
sounds,  man  desired  to  communicate  to  his  neighbour 
ideas  to  which  he  found  no  correspondence  in  external 
nature.  How  was  he  to  act  then  ?  He  was  now  brought 
to  the  verge  of  perhaps  the  greatest  step  which  has  ever 


'  I  find  a  writer  npon  mythology  saying  that  *the  adherents  of  the 
theory  of  primitive  fetichism,  primeval  btu-barism,  and  the  like,  when 
bard  pressed  by  the  evidence  which  shows  the  simplicity  and  the  purity  of 
the  religious  views  of  archaic  man,  are  wont  to  take  refuge  in  *'  boundless 
time,"  where  indeed  they  are  perfectly  safe  from  our  pursuit  *  .  .  .  .  and 
that  *of  primitive  man  we  know  little,  but  dogmatise  much,' the  writer 
quoting  as  a  proof  of  such  dog^matism  assertions  by  LudwigNoirfi  and  others 
of  less  repute,  and  ending  '  such  asseitions  in  the  absence  of  evidence  are 
of  course  valueless '  (7%c  Religion  and  Afi/tholoffy  of  the  Aryans  of  Aitj'tkern 
Jshtrope^  by  R.  Brown,  F.S.A.)  Certainly  all  assertions  are  valueless  in  the 
absence  of  evidence.  But  is  there,  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
words,  no  evidence  on  the  question  of  the  development  of  human  thought  7 
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been  taken  by  tLe  human  mind.  To  have  hit  npon  the 
notion  of  making  certain  sounds,  which  should  convey  the 
idea  of  external  things — this  was  much ;  but  much  more 
is  it  if  he  can  contrive  to  convey  the  ideas  which  are 
passing  in  his  own  mind.  Exactly  how  this  was  done  we 
cannot  know;  no  doubt  it  was  a  development  which  pro- 
ceeded by  very  slow  degrees.  Sometimes  the  internal 
idea  might  be  conveyed  as  the  simple  expression  of  some 
outward  object,  jnst  as  the  name  of  some  dreaded  animal 
might  come  to  be  used  for  fear,  or  else  for  the  same 
feeling  men  might  employ  some  of  its  outward  expres- 
sions, trembling  and  the  like.  But,  as  for  the  expression 
of  most  internal  ideas,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  there  was. 
in  the  mind  of  primitive  man  some  subtle  and  necessary 
connection  between  them  and  external  phenomena.  For 
the  same  jcason  which  obliged  the  first  words  to  have 
physical  meanings — the  necessity  for  a  connetutitg  or  agree- 
ment in  their  use — must  operate  still,  in  determining  the 
transfer  from  physical  to  uietaphysical  uses.  It  could  be 
no  fanciful  connection  which  associated  certain  mental 
ideas — virlucy  right — with  physical  roots,  and  but  for  tbe 
fact  that  thei-e  was  the  connection  in  the  human  mind  no 
words  for  mental  or  moral  conceptions  would  ever  have 
been  invented. 

The  deaf  and  dumb,  when  they  desiie  to  express  a 
good  man,  do  so  by  moving  the  hands  forward  in  a 
straight  line ;  thenvicked  man  they  express  by  motion  in  a 
crooked  line.  This  sign  is  i*ecognised  as  one  of  thoso 
which  arc  spontaneous  and  common  to  human  nature.  It 
is  with  them  no  acquu'ed  metaphorical  association  between 
right  and  straight,  but  a  spontaneous  association  of  ideas. 
An  example  such  as  this  seems  for  a  moment  to  lift  the 
veil  from  before  the  history  of  mau*s  development  in 
thought. 

The  habit  of  confounding  and  involving  the  two  orders 
of  ideas,  tlie  physical  and  tbe  moral,  was  general  only  in 
primitive  stages  of  tboughtj  but  survivals  of  the  same 
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habit  are  found  among  ns,  and  even  these  are  hard  to 
explain.  Cheat  and  high,  low  and  hose  are  used,  and  so 
far  back  as  we  can  trace  language  have  been  used,  in  such 
a  doable  sense.  One  hardly  sees  how  there  can  be  any 
pleasure  to  the  moral  feelings  gained  from  taking  a  longer 
rather  than  a  shorter  time  in  moving  over  a  given  surface 
or  up  to  a  given  point ;  and  no  more  than  this  is  implied 
in  the  words  great,  high  used  in  their  literal  meaning. 
What  is  there  more  moral  in  motion  upwards  than  in  mo- 
tion downwards  ?  Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that 
it  is  an  accidental  association  of  ideas  which  makes  high 
imply  good,  and  low  evil,  in  face  of  the  peculiar  attribute  of 
man  that  he  alone  among  the  animals  can  look  upward, 
and  that  he  has  always  chosen  an  upward  gazo  for  his 
attitude  of  prayer  and  worship. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  note  these  one  or  two 
examples  of  a  process  which  goes  on  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  human  development,  a  process  which,  to 
sum  it  in  gross,  is  nothing  less  than  the  recognition  of  a 
something  hehirid  the  material  world  which  man  learned 
the  first  to  know.  It  is  true  that  with  the  knowledge  of 
good  comes  the  knowledge  of  evil,  and  words  for  good  and 
high  imply  words  for  evil  and  6a»e.  But  still  it  is  through- 
out a  growth  of  the  moral  capacities  of  man.  Between 
the  perfect  conception  of  the  moral  abstraction  and  the 
condition  of  mind  in  which  no  moral  idea  has  yet  been 
thought  of  there  is  a  vast  interval,  which  the  human 
faculty  of  development  has  slowly  over-bridged.  It  is  the 
history  of  the  transition  from  one  state  to  another,  which 
I  would  call  the  Early  History  of  Belief. 

In  the  conception  of  right,  for  example,  we  have,  after 
its  first  meaning  '  stretched,'  the  secondary  and  partly 
moral  one  of  fit  and  suitable.  Few  would  ie  inclined  to 
question  the  assertion  that  right  had  once  this  meaning 
and  no  higher  one.  Yet  when  man  has  got  so  far  as  this 
he  has  scarcely  yet  attained  a  complete  moral  sense. 
What  moral  feeling  mingles  with  his  use  of  the  word 
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applies  only  to  particular  occasions.  He  lias  no  thought 
of  a  general  law.  Still  he  may  have  moral  ideas.  Though 
he  calls  it  unsuitable  to  injure  his  neighbour  or  to  desert 
nifi  tribe,  he  deems  it  so  in  obedience  to  an  instiuet  of 
clanship  teaching  him  to  love  his  kind.  Or  again,  to  come 
to  matters  more  directly  relating  to  religion,  though  the 
savage  worships  a  visible  physical  object,  a  tree,  a  river, 
or  a  niountaiu,  he  may  do  so  in  obedience  to  an  iustuict  of 
admiration  for  what  is  great  and  high,  and  in  dim  recogni- 
tion of  iiiontl  greatness  and  height.  We  have  in  Sanskrit 
a  root  ri,  and  in  the  sister  language,  the  Zend,  the  root 
ere^from  which  we  may  argue  back  to  a  lost  proto-Aryan  ' 
woi*d  which  meant  (at  first)  motion^  but  mure  especially 
motion  upwards,  such  as  we  understand  from  the  same  root 
when  it  appears  in  the  Latin  orire.  But  that  same  root  ri 
comes  to  mean  in  the  Sanskrit  to  move,  to  excite,  to  raise ; 
and  finally  it  enters  into  the  word  arya^  which  means, 
as  an  adjective,  excellent,  beloved,  and  as  a  substantive 
master,  lord.  As  eoou,  then,  as  a  word,  which  originally 
meant  movement  only,  cojnes  to  be  used  especuiUy  in  the 
sense  of  movement  upwards,  the  moral  meaning  begins  to 
develope  therefrom :  it  absorbs  into  itself  gntdaally  the 
idea  of  quite  internal  emotions,  excitement,  elevation,  and 
comes  at  last  to  moan  noble,  beloved.  Is  not  such  an 
example  as  this  the  chronicle  and  brief  abstra-ct  of  the 
growth  of  human  thought? 

Now  transfer  this  method  of  thonght  from  words  to 
ihintjs,  and  we  have  the  fii*st  and  moat  important  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Belief.  I  have  said  that  Belief  covers 
the  range  of  things  which  are  believed  to  exist ;  but  it  is 


'  The  word  Aryan  is  commonly  used  as  a  desi^ation  for  the  forgotten 
ancestors  of  as  a^d  of  the  whole  Irido-Kuropean  faoaily.  Thu  use  U  nofc 
quite  a  correct  one,  fnr  Anntn  lins  never  to  our  knowledge  boon  applic41( 
savo  to  ihe  Eustern  (Indo-rersio)  division  of  the  race.  Wo  have  evrry 
resBon  to  hcliovo,  however,  tliat  our  ancestors  oncb  called  thomselvf^ 
Arras  or  by  some  wordclnsely  akin  to  tluiL  one.  Proto-Aryan,  proto-Aryan, 
are  the  most  scientific  lerms  we  ean  find,  but  it  will  often  be  convenient 
to  080  tho  shorter  words  Axjas,  Aryan  in  the  same  sense. 
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something  beside  the  recognition  of  what  exists  in  outward 
sensation.  It  is  the  answering  voice  of  human  conscious- 
ness, or  conscience,  to  the  call  of  this  something  behind. 
The  call  is  from  the  outward  beauty ;  the  response  is  from 
inward  seeing,  or  the  sense  of  moral  beauty.  Without  the 
inward  development  the  human  mind  would  be  incapable 
of  even  the  outward  pleasure  of  beauty,  and  without  the 
outward  call,  without  the  influence  of  the  charm  or  wonder 
or  the  terror  of  nature*  man  would  never  have  acqxiired  the 
capacity  for  discerning  a  something  beyond  nature.  It  is 
this  capacity  which  I  call  Belief,  and  the  more  we  con- 
sider it,  the  more  clearly  we  shall  see  that  it  is  essentially 
the  capacity  for  worghip.  For  what  I  have  only  called  the 
recognition  of  a  something  behind  the  physical  object  is, 
in  reality,  a  worship  of  the  something  (or  Some  One)  be- 
hind it.  Primitive  man  has  a  belief  in  the  great  thing,  the 
tree,  river,  mountain,  or  what  not.  This  belief  is  an  affec- 
tion of  the  mind,  very  different  from  the  simple  sense  that 
the  thing  is  physically  broad  and  high.  Along  with  the 
physical  sensation  goes  a  subtler  inward  feeling,  a  sense 
not  easily  measurable  as  physical  sensations  are,  but  still 
discoverable.  We  know  it  to  be  there  by  the  answer 
which  the  material  sensation  has  called  out  of  man's  heart, 
and  which  makes  itself  audibly  known  in  his  worships 

Perhaps,  therefore,  if  we  were  pressed  for  a  single  and 
concise  definition  of  that  human  faculty  called  belief, 
which  we  have  taken  for  our  study  here,  we  could  hardly 
find  a  better  one  than  this,  that  it  is  the  ^  capacity  for 
worship,'  For  if  you  will  consider  the  nature  of  man  you 
will  find  that  with  him  it  always  has  been  and  still  is  true, 
that  that  thing  in  all  his  inward  or  outward  world  which 
he  sees  worthy  of  worship,  is  essentially  the  thing  in  which 
he  believes ;  and  conversely  that  he  who  worships  nothing 
believes  in  nothing.  Wherefore  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
*the  man  who  cannot  wonder,  who  does  not  habitually 
wonder  and  worship,*  though  he  hold  all  the  results  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  his  single  head,  *  is  but  a  Pair  of 
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Spectoc'lt*8  behind  which  there  ia  no  Eye.'  '  This  definition 
of  Ik^ief  will  Ije  found  to  serve  iia  in  the  investigations 
%vhieh  we  liave  undertaken.  And  even  if  it  be  objected  to 
hy  anyone,  I  may  fairly  fall  back  rpon  the  proved  impos- 
sibility of  getting  all  men  to  agree  upon  a  definition  in 
these  vexed  questions  of  religion  and  l>elief.  All  that  can 
fairly  bo  asked  is,  that  our  studies  should  continue  to  be 
what  they  profess  to  be  at  starting  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
sume  definition  of  belief  should  be  adhered  to  throughout. 
The  real  importance  of  history  does  not  He  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  separate  events,  the  battles,  sieges,  treaties, 
speeches,  which  it  records ;  for  the  events  themselves  are 
often  commonplace  enough,  and  might  be  mat<!hed  with 
little  trouble  elsewhere.  There  have  been  savage  wars 
numberless  among  unhistoric  peoples  as  full  of  incident, 
of  stmnge  turns  of  fortune — nay,  porha))s  as  full  of  hei-oiam 
and  devotion — as  the  great  wars  of  history.  But  we  pass 
by  the  doings  of  African  savages  or  of  Red  Indians  without 
heed,  because  these  races  are  of  such  a  nature  that  their 
experience  of  life  has  never  reacted  in  any  effective  way 
upon  their  national  character.  Their  hapa,  their  tides  of 
fortune,  have  left  them  where  they  found  them,  because  thoy 
have  not  the  power  of  profiting  by  the  past,  or  of  carrying 
its  teachings  forward  to  form  part  of  a  new  present.  And 
as  it  is  with  the  events  of  history,  so  is  it  with  the  com- 
monest physical  sensations ;  the  importance  these  have  in 
the  history  of  man's  growth  is  not  limited  to  his  actual 
expeiience  of  them.  So  far,  indeed,  as  that  experience 
goes,  its  past  history  is  no  matter  worth  recording.  We 
do  not  care  to  be  reminded  that  primitive  man,  or  man  in 
any  stage  of  his  upward  development,  felt  that  the  i\ve  was 
warm,  that  stones  were  hard,  that  water  was  soft  and 
bright.  It  is  the  reflection,  as  it  were,  of  these  experiences 
in  the  mind  of  our  race  which  is  still  living;  for  out  of 
such  physical  sensations  man  created  a  world  which  was 
not  physical*  And  he  has  passed  on  this  aftergrowth  of 
*  Sartor  lieiartut* 
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experience  to  be  the  inheritance  of  all  future  ages.  '  No- 
thing of  it  that  doth  fade,'  but  it  suffers  a  *  sea  change.' 
And  tbe  fashion  of  that  change  the  leaaons  of  philology 
which  -we  hare  just  learned  can  partly  tell  U8. 

There  ia  nothing  mystical  in  such  a  doctrine  as  this  of 
the  origin  of  belief ;  it  does  hut  make  belief  at  one  with  the 
whole  upward  progress  of  the  human  mind ;  it  can  be  de- 
monstrated step  by  step  from  the  liistory  of  language — that 
is  to  say,  by  an  undesigned  testiniouy  which  cannot  lie. 
As  surely  as  Inve^  hate^  riffht,  and  wrong  have  liad  their 
physical  antecedents,  and  as  surely  as  these  sensations 
have  developed  in  time  into  thoughts  and  feelings,  so  surely 
have  the  outward  things,  as  the  mere  rocks  and  trees, 
which  were  in  themselves  objects  of  worship,  grown  in 
time  to  be  abstract  gods,  or  to  be  One  abstract  God.  We 
cannot  explain  further  the  instinct  or  the  inspiration  whicli 
does  this.  But  if  it  is  a  stumbling-block  to  us  in  religious 
matters,  it  must  be  a  stumbling-block  throughout  tho 
whole  range  of  the  moral  faculties. 

As  regards  an  ideal  life — those  aims,  T  mean,  which, 
for  the  satisfaction  which  they  give  to  our  aspirations, 
maj'  be  put  forward  as  a  full  ajid  sufficient  reason  for  life 
itself — this  ideal  and  these  aims  seem  to  be  threefold,  and 
to  spring  out  of  three  separate  instincts  which  man  and 
beast  have  in  common.  Tho  difference,  however,  between 
mAn  and  the  lower  animals  lies  in  this,  that  the  instincts 
of  animals  are  in  what  science  calls  a  position  of  stable 
equilibrium ;  if  you  move  them,  so  soon  as  the  emotion 
is  passed  they  return  U)  the  state  they  were  in  before. 
Bat  man  by  each  emotion  is  pushed  towards  something 
better,  and  never  remains  constant  to  the  position  he  holds. 
His  instincts  develope  into  passions,  into  ideals  of  life,  and 
tlie  grtisser  parts  of  them  fall  away.  Now  the  three 
instincts  which  seem  to  hare  chiefly  worked  to  push  man 
forward  on  bis  path  are  these.  First  there  is  the  sexual 
instinct,  which  we  know  both  in  its  brute  form  and  also 
(happily)  in  that  ideal  state  which  in  modern  times  and  in 
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Christian  countries  it  has  been  able  to  reach.  Next  there 
is  the  gregarious  tendency,  which  makes  men  and  animitls 
collect  together  in  bands,  for  purposes  of  mutual  help,  and 
which,  still  ndvancing,  raises  men  up  to  a  perfect  love  of 
country  or  of  humanity.  Last  of  all  there  is  this  still 
more  subtle  instinct  of  Belief,  which  lies  at  the  root  not 
of  religion  only,  but  of  all  imaginative  creation,  for  all 
poetry  and  art  (as  the  actual  history  of  poetry  and  art 
abundantly  testifies)  have  their  roots  in  wonder  aud  in 
■worship.  This  faculty,  loo,  is  perhaps  shared  by  the  beasts 
in  some  measure.  Even  animals  have  a  certain  capacity 
for  looking  upward :  as  Bacon  says,  the  beasts  look  up 
to  man,  as  man  to  God.  But  their  eyes  are,  we  know, 
commonly  bent  down  to  earth ;  and  if  the  instinct  of 
belief  is  shared  by  beasts,  it  is  so  in  but  a  small  degree. 

It  is  essential  to  belief  that  it  should  hcUeve^  not  make 
heliiive,  Aud  this  furnishes  a  certain  distinction  between 
the  history  of  belief  and*  the  history  of  art  aud  poetry, 
whichJn  the  lighter  kinds^  are  often  engaged  rather  with 
fancy  than  conviction;  though,  in  truth,  these  are  far 
less  often  so  engaged  than  some  would  suppose.  Sidney, 
in  his  'Apologiefor  Poetrie,'  gives  graceful  expression  to  a 
common  but  untrue  opinion  touching  poetic  creation,  sup- 
posing it  to  consist  in  mere  fancy,  and  to  be  quite  independ- 
ent of  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  its  creations.  '  There  is  no 
other  art,'  he  says,  'but  this  delivered  to  mankind  that  hath 
not  the  works  of  nature  for  his  principal  object,  without 
■which  they  could  not  consist,  and  on  which  they  so  depend 
as  they  become  actors  and  players,  as  it  were,  of  what 
nature  will  have  set  forth.'  And  then  he  goes  on  to  claim 
that  *■  only  the  poet,  disdaining  to  be  tied  by  any  such 
subjection,  lifted  up  with  the  vigour  of  his  own  invention, 
doth  grow  in  effect  another  nature,  in  making  things 
either  better  than  nature  bringeth  foilh,  or  quite  new 
forms  such  as  never  were  in  nature,  as  the  Heroes,  Demi- 
yotLi,  Cijclo2*it,  Chhnerati,  Furies,  and  such  like  :  so  as  he 
goeth  hand  in  hand  with  nature,  not  enclosed  within  the 
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narrow  warrant  of  her  gifts,  but  freely  ranging  only 
within  the  zodiac  of  his  own  wij).' 

The  view  itself  is  false :  the  warrant  of  nature's  gifts, 
be  it  narrow  or  not,  has  been  wide  enough  for  man ;  and 
the  instances  which  Sidney  has  chosen  to  support  his 
Tiew  only  confirm  the  contrary.  The  Cyclops  is  a  personi- 
fication of  the  stormy  sky ;  his  one  eye  is  the  sun  looking 
red  and  angry  through  the  clouds,  as  we  so  often  see  it  at 
the  end  of  a  tempestuous  day.^  The  Chimfera  is  herself 
the  cloud  which  drops  rain  as  the  goat  drops  milk.'  The 
Fnries  (Erinyes)  are  descended  from  the  Vedic  Saranyu, 
the  dawn.'  Beings  like  these  are  the  first  fruits  of  man's 
poetic  faculty  in  its  commerce  with  nature.  But  they  are 
not  spun  out  from  his  imagination  independently  of  snch 
prompting :  they  are  in  the  most  literal  way  the  actors 
and  players  of  what  nature  will  have  set  forth.  And  it  is 
with  snch  creations,  with  beings  whose  character  is  deter- 
mined for  them  to  a  great  extent  by  the  phenomena 
which  they  personify,  that  the  student  in  the  history  of 
Belief  has  first  to  do.  It  is  long  before  he  neefl  be  con- 
cerned with  a  god  or  a  supernatural  being  who  is  a  pure 
abstraction :  he  first  gains  acquaintance" with  those  simpler 
dirine  ones  of  primitive  d^ys  who  are  gods  of  the  sunshine 
and  the  storm,  of  the  earth  glad  in  its  greenery  or  stripped 
bare  by  wintry  decay,  of  the  countless  laughing  waves  of 
the  sea,  of  the  wind  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth. 

Before  abandoning  this  discussion  over  the  definition 

'  The  Cyclops  is  not,  as  some  mjrtholojfists  loosely  say,  a  personification 
of  the  storm;  for  *  the  storm*  as  go  used  is  an  abstraction,  whereas  the 
thing  personified  in  this  and  the  other  cases  is  some  actual  phenomenon 
of  nature.  Therefore  each  one  of  the  Cyclops  must  be  thought  of  firet  of 
all  as  the  stormy  sky.  Afterwards  they  become  separated  into  different 
parts  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  storm:  one  is  the  roll  (Bp6i'TTit),  another 
is  the  flash  (<rrtp6wTit),  a  tliird  the  bright  whiteness  of  sheet  liffhtninir 

(A^O-  .    .    .      ,. 

*  x'/w*P«i  a  she  goat,  is  denved  from  x«*/«S  winter  (also  storm),  xi/ieupa 
being  a  winterling,  i.e.  yearling. 

*  There  is  some  dispute  over  the  real  nature  of  the  Erinys.  In  another 
chapter  I  have  sought  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  Kuhn  and  Max  Miiller 
on  Saranyft  (Ch.  III.)     See  also  below,  p.  28 
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of  belief,  it  may  be  as  well  to  compare  it  with  those  other 
definitions  of  religion  which  we  noted  jnst  now.  It  does 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  quite  square  itself  with  these ; 
certainly  not  quite  with  those  two  sharply  contrasted  ones, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  \nd  Mr,  Mattbew  Aruold's.  Mr. 
Herbert  S|>encer*8  definition  in  full  is  this: — 

'  Leaving  out  the  accompanying  moral  code,  which  is 
in  all  cases  a  supplementary  growth,  a  religious  creed 
is  definable  as  an  a  priori  theory  of  the  universe.  The 
surrounding  facts  being  given,  some  form  of  agency  ia 
alleged  which,  iu  the  opinion  of  those  alleging  it,  accounts 
for  these  facts.  .  .  .  However  widely  different  speculators 
may  disagree  iu  the  solution  which  they  give  of  the  same 
problem,  ^-et  by  implication  they  all  agree  there  is  a 
problem  to  be  solved.  Here,  then,  is  an  element  which  all 
creeds  have  in  coratnon.  Religions  diametrically  opposed 
in  their  overt  dogmaa  are  yet  perfectly  at  one  iu  their 
conviction  that  the  existence  of  the  world  with  uU  it  con- 
tains and  all  that  surrounds  it  is  a  mystery  ever  pressing 
for  interpretation.  On  this  point,  if  on  no  other,  there  is 
entire  unanimity.' 

How  stands  our  instinct  of  belief  in  relation  to  that 
something  which  is  made  up  of  a  couvictiou  that  the 
world  with  all  it  contains  and  all  that  surrounds  it  is  a 
mystery  ever  pressing  for  iuterpretation  P  Evidently  the 
mystery  which  bangs  around  their  origin  and  oxt<»nt  is  a 
great  element  in  the  fear  with  whieh  most  parts  of  nature 
are  regarded  by  primitive  man ;  and  fear  ia,  I  suppose,  of 
all  the  inward  ft'elings  whieh  man  acquires  consciousness 
of,  the  most  primitive.  Tlie  history  of  words  bears  witness 
to  this  fact.  Other  metaphysical  words,  such  as  right, 
courage,  show  how,  at  a  comparatively  late  time,  the 
abstract  notions  have  worked  their  way  out  of  physical 
sensations.  But  the  only  physical  root  connected  with 
fear  is  the  visible  effect  of  it,  trembling  and  failing  of  the 
limbs.  We  are  justified  in  arguing  from  the  evidences 
of  language  that  neither  scvse  of  right  nor  courage  were 
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primitire  elements  in  hnman  experience,  but  that  fear 
was  90.  No  doubfc,  then,  but  that  this  mighty  affection 
of  tbe  nnnd,  which  in  time  softened  dowu  into  awe  and 
worship,  has  been  among  the  earliest  and  chiefest  of  tbe 
emotions  which  have  contributed  to  the  shaping  of  belief. 
The  sense  of  the  unknown  concerning  the  origin  of  things 
is  nt::ces8arily  a  concurrent  cause  of  the  fear  which  they 
inspire.  The  sense  of  the  unknown  must,  therefore,  be  a 
great  feature  in  all  primitive  creeds. 

By  these  considerations  we  seem  to  be  led  iowanh  Mr. 
Spencer's  conclusions,  bnt  we  are  not  brought  to  them. 
For  it  is  not  the  sense  of  the  unknown  as  an  instinct  or 
an  emotion  which  in  fact,  according  to  this  writer,  has 
contibuted  to  the  formation  of  creeds.  According  to  him 
it  is  not  the  mere  feeling  of  mystery  which  is  pai-&mount 
in  belief,  but  the  desire  to  explain  away  that  mystery. 
For  him  religion  is  before  all  else  a  Theory  of  the  Universe. 
Now  such  an  assertion  cannrit  pass  unchallenged,  unless 
religion  be  a  thing  having  no  foundation  in  Belief. 

Belief  comes  into  existence  when  man  is  not  reasonable 
enough  to  have  u  theory  about  anything,  while  he  is  still 
mainly  a  feeling  animal,  possessing  only  some  adumbra^ 
lions  or  instincts  of  thought.  It  is  not  possible  that,  for 
man  in  such  a  condition,  either  his  belief  or  his  religion 
ctmld  be  the  ktrid  of  theorising  which  Mr.  Spencer  sup- 
poses it.  Out  of  Mr.  Spencer's  definition  of  religion 
proceeds  directly  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  religion.  All 
worehip  began,  he  says,  in  the  worship  of  ancestors.  The 
ghosts  of  dead  uxeu  were  the  first  objects  of  religious 
belief.  It  is  no  doubt  natural  that,  starting  with  the 
definition  which  he  gives,  tbe  philosopher  should  have 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  which  he  has  arrived  at  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  religion.  Wo  can  understand  pretty- 
well  that  if  man  ha*l  before  all  things  else  desired  a  theory 
of  the  universe,  a  theory  of  tbe  origin  of  the  sunshine 
and  the  rain,  had  he  been  scientifically  minded  and  given 
to  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  outwaid  experience,  he 
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might  have  been  led  to  think  that  these  phenomena  were 
caused  by  human  afi:ent8.  Hia  natural  conclusion,  pro- 
ceeding on  such  grounds,  would  be  that  other  beings  like 
mankind  wei*e  at  work  up  there  in  the  heaven  and  among 
the  cJonds.  Man  ia  the  only  agent  detected  in  the  process 
of  acting  and  intending :  reasonable  analogy  "would  suggest 
that  man,  though  invisible,  was  the  author  of  other  acts 
even  when  remote  from  our  earthly  ephere.  This  is  just 
what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  thinks  the  primitive  savage  did 
believe.  The  men  who  sent  the  rain  and  sunshine  were 
only  different  from  the  men  on  earth  in  the  fact  that  their 
sphere  was  different;  their  power,  perhaps,  was  more 
extended.  This  different  sphere  and  wider  power  were 
reached  through  the  portal  of  death.  All  agents  in  the 
world  not  human,  or  at  least  not  mortal,  were  the  dead 
ancestors  of  the  tribe.  Hence  the  worship  of  ancestors 
isj  according  to  our  author,  the  origin  of  all  religion. 

All  this  is  consistent  mth  Mr.  Spencer's  definition  of 
religion ;  but  it  is  not,  I  venture  to  think,  consistent  with 
tiie  facts.  Such  might  well  have  been  the  form  of  primi- 
tive belief,  had  man  started  with  his  theory  of  the  universe, 
and  tried  to  reason  of  the  origin  of  all  things  from  the 
knowledge  he  possessed.  But  man  is  not  so  reasonable 
a  being  at  the  outset,  and  this  truth  the  history  of 
language  shows  us  well.  Man's  instincts  far  outweigh  his 
reasonings,  and  religion  is  the  child  of  instinct,  not  of 
logic.  It  is,  I  venture  to  think,  because  Mr.  Spencer  has 
neglected  tlie  teaching  of  comparative  philology  upon  thia 
point  tliat  he  has  been  led  to  the  conclusions  he  has 
reached.  The  abstract  words  which  express  a  power  of 
reasoning  are  among  the  last  which  attain  their  place  in  a 
language ;  the  intermediate  ones  are  those  which  tell  of 
the  in^iinclivc  recognition  of  an  abstract  side  to  physical 
sensation.  Man's  first  belief  and  worship  were  things 
very  different  from  a  "  theory  of  the  universe  ;  *  and  these 
beiuj^  80  mnch  more  instinctive  than  reasonable,  it  fell  out 
that  at  first  the  physical  parts  of  nature  were  worshipped 
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essentially  for  themselves.  It  waa  at  the  first  the  very 
essence  of  the  divine  thing  that  it  was  not  human.  We 
shall  see  in  the  early  history  of  belief  how  necessary  is 
this  condition  of  the  non-huuianity  of  the  nature  gods.* 

Nor,  a^in,  could  Mr,  Matthew  Arnold's  definition  of 
relisrion  be  made  to  serve  us  for  a  definition  of  belief. 
That  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  religion  was 
*  morality  touched  by  emotion,'  Such  a  definition  is  very 
far  from  holding  good  for  the  instinct  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. For-  ^  long  time  belief  has  so  little  to  say 
to  morality,  that  throughout  the  chapters  of  this  volume 
we  shall  scarcely  ever  have  to  contemplate  religion  in  its 
distinctly  moral  aspect.  When  a  belief  has  become 
anthropomorphic,  and  the  nature  god  has  changed  into  a 
divinity  like  unto  man  in  character,  then  the  laws  of  being 
which  apply  to  human  actions  become  his  laws  also.  The 
gods,  then,  should  grow,  and  do  for  the  most  part,  into 
ideals  of  human  nature,  and  the  worship  of  them  becomes, 
in  effect,  a  worship  of  goodness.  This,  however,  only 
takes  place  alter  a  great  lapse  of  time.  God,  when  the 
word  was  first  used,  was  not  synonymous  with  good.     The 


'  Nothing  but  Mr.  Herbert  Spcnwr's  great  name,  and  the  value  of  his 
Teseaxcbps  in  other  fields  (and  pertiaps  some  unsuspected  influence  of  the 
odiHBi  anti'theoloffinim),  could  have  male  his  theory  of  the  origin  of 
religion,  and  his  arguments  in  support  of  his  theory,  so  eagerly  accepted 
as  they  have  been  by  a  large  number  of  intelligent  students  and  thinkers. 
It  is  natural  for  m«ny  persons  to  like  even  to  be  *  damned  with  Tally.' 
But,  in  truth,  Mr.  Spencer "s  researches  in  other  fields  do  not  give  him  the 
weight  of  a  special  authority  in  this  one.  There  is  but  one  key  to  psycho- 
logy of  this  kind,  and  that  is  philology;  and  to  this  the  philosopher  has 
never  turned  any  special  attention.  Physiology,  and  even  ethnology,  are 
guides  far  less  safe  than  the  undesigned  te«»timony  given  by  the  history  of 
words.  Accordingly,  as  he  is  really  treading  in  a  sphere  which  is  unfamiliar, 
Mr.  Hpencer's  footsteps  arc  here  far  less  tirm  than  in  other  places.  Mr. 
Spencer,  upon  any  other  subject,  would  hardly  nse  the  '  totem  theory'  in 
the  way  he  does  to  support  his  views.  The  totem  is  the  name  of  the  dead 
ancestor  who  is  supposed  to  have  become  the  ruler  of  any  special  part  of 
nature.  Mr.  Spencer  accounts  for  the  apparent  fact  that  men  do  actually 
worship  the  chud  and  sea  and  sky  by  supposing  that  some  ancestor  had 
received  as  a  totem  the  name  of  *  cloud '  or  '  sea '  or  '  sky.*  Surely  by  such 
a  wide  method  of  supposing  *  anything  may  bo  made  of  anything,*  to  use 
a  happy  phrase  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.    (iSee  Sociology ,  p.  386  sqq.) 
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idea  of  the  divinity  has  ever  responded  to  the  instinct  of 
•worship,  and  that  worship  was  given  first  of  all  to  things 
which  vnpressetl  the  senses.  While  the  things  o^nniuri*  were 
still  the  gods,  the  inoriil  law  could  acarcely  apply  to  them. 
Whatever  Butler  may  nrgTic  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
direct  moral  lessorx  in  nature's  works.  She  brings  to 
death,  ;;he  brings  to  life ;  and  that  is  all  we  see  in  her.  The 
essence  of  primitive  belief  lies  in  the  same  outward  world 
and  in  its  changes ;  not  in  any  likeness  to  humanity,  but  in 
their  very  difference  from  it,  lie  the  wondtii*  and  the  charm 
of  these  external  things.  I  will  not  say  that  there  is  no 
liidden  t<?aching  in  this  kind  of  nature  worship.  It  is  trne 
enough  that  all  things  which  excite  the  wonder  or  tho 
awe  of  man,  what<tver  quickens  his  perception  of  inward 
and  spiritnal  things,  all  that  awakens  his  thought  and 
imagination,  are  his  masters.  When  fear  shall  in  time 
hjive  changed  into  awe,  and  wonder  into  worship,  then 
man  will  have  passed  beyond  the  region  of  Nature  to  a 
spiritual  nature,  and  what  is  great  outwardly  will  have 
given  place  to  what  is  great  in  virtue.  But  such  a  con- 
summation is  not  at  the  beginning. 

We  may,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  conciliate  Mr. 
Arnold's  definition  of  religion  in  this  way.  We  may  agree 
to  consider  as  religious  only  those  beliefs  in  which  the 
moral  element  has  become  clearly  established.  Professor 
de  Gubematis  intends  oome  such  distinction  when,  in  liis 
lectures  on  the  Vedic  mythology,'  he  separates  what  he 
calls  the  mythologio  and  the  religious  i)oriods  of  tho  Vedic 
creed.  The  first  period  is  that  in  which  the  divinities 
worshipped  were  strictly  nature  gods,  the  second  stage 
begins  when  the  god  is  something  more  than  a  mere  visible 
appearance.  He  may  still  be  worshipped  in  phenomena; 
but  he  is  separated  from  them  in  the  thought  of  his 
votaries,  and  can  be  contemplated  as  one  apart,  living  in 
and  by  himself.  The  visible  world,  the  heavens,  or  the 
cloud,  or  the  bunshine,  is  deemed  only  his  dwelling-place 

'  Lctture  tojira  la  Miioitf<jia  Veduv,  pp.  28,  20. 
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or  his  enfolding  garment.  And  becanse  the  god  has  now 
become  an  abstraction,  and  can  be  worshipped  as  such. 
Professor  de  Gubernatis  calls  this  condition  of  a  creed  its 
religious  phase:  the  earlier  phase  he  calls  the  mytho 
logical  one.  A  distinction  like  this  is  without  doubt 
somewhat  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  defi- 
nition of  religion ;  but  it  does  not  really  go  hand  in  hand 
with  it.  For  still  the  chief  feeling  in  the  mind,  either 
during  the  first  stage  of  belief  or  the  second,  is  not 
moralify  *  touched  by  emotion,*  or  otherwise ;  still  the 
mainspring  is  the  instinct,  and  morality,  when  it  enters, 
comes  in  by  the  way. 

We  may  have  occasion  hereafter  sometimes  to  make 
use  of  that  distinction  which  Professor  dc  Gubernatis  has 
drawn  between  the  mythological  and  the  religious  phases 
of  belief ;  meaning  by  the  first  the  period  during  which 
the  gods  are  essentially  material  things  with  a  nature 
remote  from  human  nature,  and  by  the  second  the  period 
during  which  they  are  essentially  idealised  beings  with 
natures  more  or  less  in  conformity  with  ours.  But  in 
giving  these  names  I  never  mean  it  to  be  thought  that 
either  religion  ia  totally  excluded  from  the  earlier  (the 
mythic)  age,  or  myth  excluded  from  the  religious  age. 
There  is  always  mythology  alongside  of  the  more  religious 
kind  of  worship,  and  religion  growing  up  beside  mytho- 
logy. Only  at  first  there  is  a  preponderance  of  myth- 
making,  and  later  on  a  preponderance  of  the  religious 
feeling.  While  the  gods  are  purely  of  nature's  belongings 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  will  be  a  time  for  the  growth  of 
stories  concerning  them.  The  myths  are,  be  it  ever 
remembered,  the  creatures  of  real  belief,  not  of  mere 
fancy,  as  Sidney  would  have  them  be.  The  conception  of 
the  Cyclops  was  founded  on  what  men  had  seen ;  and  the 
myth  of  the  Cyclops  could  only  grow  in  naturalwise,  so 
long  as  men  really  believed  that  the  stormy  sky  was  a 
being  and  the  sun  his  eye.  When  the  Cyclops  had  be- 
come a  mere  one-eyed  giant,  then  all  new  tales  told  of 
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hira  would  be  but  inyentionH,  and  would  deserve  a  mncH 
lower  place  in  the  history  of  belief.  When  the  gods  have 
become  like  men,  and  have  lost  all  memory  of  the  pheno- 
mena out  of  which  they  spraugj  they  have  laid  aside  the 
individnulity  of  their  characters;  henceforward  they  will 
tend  more  and  more  towards  \iniformity  of  nature ;  and 
Ihis  uniform  nature  will  more  and  more  adaj>t  itself  to  a 
godlike  ideal.  Thus  the  influence  of  moral  ideas  will 
become  paramount  while  the  influence  of  the  experience 
of  outward  nature  fades  away. 

Of  the  growth  of  morality  in  belief*  and  of  the  way  in 
which  it  may  develope  along  with  the  contemplation  of  mere 
external  phenomena,  we  have  an  excellent  example  in  one 
among  those  mythic  beings  which  Sidney  enumerates. 
All  the  three — the  Cyclops,  the  Chimcera,  the  Furies — are 
fearful  creations  ;  but  the  first  two  draw  all  their  terror 
directly  from  the  things  which  they  personify  ;  they  are 
fearful  because  the  storm  itself  is  fearful.  No  natural 
dread  surrounds  Erinys,  who  is  the  Dawn  ; '  her  terrible- 
ness  arises  solely  from  a  moral  character  which  the  Dawn 
is  led  to  take  upon  her.  She  is  the  detector  of  crimes  ;  at 
first  in  the  merely  passive  way  in  which  we  say  that  all 
crimes  will  some  dxy  come  to  light,  afterwards  in  a  more 
active  sense.  In  time  the  Erinyes  become  nltctgether 
moi'al  beings,  and  purely  abstract  ones,  '  the  honoured 
aucient  deities,  supporters  of  the  throne  of  Justice,  dear 
to  Zeus,'  whom  iEschylus  knows.  Yet  all  this  moral  cha- 
racter springs  out  of  their  natural  character.  They  become 
the  detectors  of  crimes  solely  because  the  daylight  must 
be  a  detector  of  crimes. 

These  three  examples  are  fairly  typical  of  the  whole 
range  of  beings  who  play  the  mythic  dramas  of  a  people- 
Though  all  must  have  had  a  beginning  in  outward  nature, 

*  TbU  U  MaT  ^Iiillpr'a  explanation  of  thft  origin  of  the  Erinyes  (On'jjg, 
i\.  163);  and  it  s[*eins  to  mo  a  valid  one,  despiu*  Lbe  criticisms  of  Wolcker 
{(rrirofi  fxritftrl.  Hi.  p.  75,  Sec.)  and  the  diffCTcnt  origin  found  for  Baranj'ft 
by  Kulin  (^Zeitttoh,  fur  verg.  Sp. !.  43^).  OabcmatiH  miikos  some  sugg^stiiuia 
wbidi  t«ad  to  rcooucUe  tLese  discrepancies  {MUol.  Vvd.  p.  156). 
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some  (as  the  Greek  furies  do)  will  have  strayed  far,  others 
less  far  from  it.  Some  will  keep  the  whole  nature  which 
belongs  to  outward  things,  some  will  half  clothe  them- 
selves with  a  human  personality.  But  never  in  early 
times  shall  we  have  a  god  unlinked  to  external  phenomena. 
Wherefore  if  we  read  of  some  primitive  race  retiring  to  wor- 
ship in  ita  rocky  fastnesses  or  woody  solitudes,  as  Tacitus 
says  the  Germans  retired  to  their  forest  haunts  and  wor- 
shipped an  Unseen  Presence  there,  we  must  not  think  of 
them  going  to  meditate  upon  the  riches  and  goodness,  nor 
yet  upon  the  power  and  wonder,  of  God.  The  presence 
made  known  to  them  may  be  an  unseen,  it  is  certainly  not 
an  unfelt  one ;  it  is  in  the  breath  of  the  wind  or  in  the  mur- 
muring of  the  stream  ;  it  is  in  the  storm  or  in  the  whirl- 
wind, but  it  is  not  yet  in  the  voice  of  the  heart.  The 
sensations  of  this  external  nature  stir  man's  imagination, 
they  raise  his  awe;  and  this  stirring  of  the  inner  senses 
constitutes  his  worship.  And  let  those  doubt  that  religion 
may  have  had  such  beginnings  who  have  never  listened 
to  the  voices  which  arise  from  the  solitudes  of  nature; 
those  who  have  never  known  the  brightness  of  sunny  fields 
and  streams,  the  sad  solemnity  of  forests,  and  the  majesty 
of  mountains  or  of  the  sea. 

§  2.  Early  Phases  of  Belief, 

Thus  much  to  show  the  mere  existence  and  the  essential 
character  of  this  faculty  of  Belief.  We  have  now  to  say 
something  concerning  the  phases  of  it.  Here  the  history  of 
language  will  still  be  our  guide.  What  we  have  at  present 
learned  of  the  parallel  histories  of  religion  and  of  language 
is  this :  That,  as  at  first  all  words  expressed  only  the 
ideas  of  definite  material  objects,  but  many  of  these  words 
which  had  once  a  purely  material  significance  came  in 
time  to  have  a  purely  moral  or  metaphysical  significance, 
so  throughout  all  the  natural  world,  though  men  at  first 
gained  from  it  only  ideas  of  outward  sensation,  these  in 
time  changed,  and  metaphysical  and  moral  ideas  came  to 
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take  their  place.  In  tbe  case  of  words  the  chanjje  from 
the  pliysical  to  the  metaphysical  use  was  not,  we  may  be 
sure,  made  at  a  bound.  Strttchc4  did  not  suddenly  come 
to  mean  rights  nor  hetrp  to  mean  tnUk, 

Now  one  sla^  in  that  slow  process  of  chanije  we  can 
certainly  detect.  The  first  step  wag  laade  when  the  name 
for  an  individual  thing  had  expanded  its  meaning  to  take 
in  a  cla^s  of  things.  When  wonls,  from  being  individual, 
or  what  we  now  call  proper  names,  had  crown  to  be  generic 
terms,  they  had  already  become  half  abstractions,  for  they 
had  become  names  for  aggregates  of  qualities  and  not  for 
^  individual  things.  I  took  just  now  stretched  as  the  example 
of  a  word  in  its  most  material  form ;  but  in  reality  a  word 
was  in  its  most  material  form  only  so  long  as  it  was  not 
an  adjective,  but  expressed  some  single  object.  If  we  could 
imagine  for  a  moment  the  word  straight  or  giretchcd  as  the 
name,  not  of  amj  string,  but  of  gome  particular  string, 
then  we  should  have  a  word  in  its  most  primitive  possible 
condition.  The  next  stage  would  be  when  the  same  word 
was  used  to  express  a  cIqm  of  objects — in  this  case  all 
strings  which  had  been  stretched.  The  stage  which  would 
immediately  follow  would  be  that  the  word  should  come 
to  be  an  adjective  (an  attribute),  and  no  longer  an  indi- 
Tidual  name.  We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
process  of  the  human  thought,  exemplified  by  the  history 
of  words,  is  traceable  equally  well  in  the  development  of 
belief;  whence  it  would  follow  that  belief  t«50  has  juissed 
from  individual  objects  to  groups  of  things,  and  thence 
has  fastened  upon  some  attribute,  still  physical,  but  no 
longer  apprehensible  by  all  the  senses,  which  belonged  to 
the  whole  class.  In  a  word,  religion  began  with  fetichism, 
with  the  worship,  we  will  suppose,  of  an  individual  tree; 
it  passed  on  to  the  worship  of  many  trees,  of  the  grove  of 
trees,  and  it  soon  proceeded  thence  to  a  worship  of  some 
invisible  belonging  of  the  grove.  This  might  be  the  sacred 
silence  which  seems  to  reign  in  the  wood,  or  the  storm 
which  rushes  through  it,  or  any  of  the  dim,  mysterious 
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forest  sounds.  From  the  visible  and  tangible  things  of 
earth  religion  looked  farther  away  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
or  to  the  sky  itself.  And  then  at  last  it  emerged  from  the 
nature-worshipping  stage,  and  the  voice  of  God,  which 
was  heard  once  in  the  whirlwind,  was  now  heard  only 
in  the  still  small  voice  within. 

With  the  last  phase  of  all  we  shall  in  these  chapters 
have  nothing  to  do ;  nothing  directly,  at  all  events.  It 
scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  no  one  of  the  three  phases 
of  belief  which  I  have  described  is  to  be  found  in  its  purity 
among  any  of  the  peoples  whose  religious  career  we  are 
going  to  study.  Each  phase  is  found  mingled  with  some 
other.  All  the  Indo-European  races  have  arrived  at  some 
point  in  the  third  condition  of  development ;  that  is  to  say, 
all  have  achieved  some  idea  of  an  abstract  god,  who  is 
separate  from  phenomena.  But  few  or  none  of  them  have 
completely  left  behind  any  of  the  other  two  conditions  of 
belief.  Wherefore  it  lies  in  our  hands  which  phase  we 
choose  to  study.  The  strata  of  belief  are  like  the  geolo- 
gical strata;  primitive  ones  may  be  discovered  sometimes 
quite  near  the  surface ;  the  nature  of  the  former  axe  no 
more  to  be  told  by  measuring  their  distance  from  us  in 
time  than  that  of  the  latter  by  any  measurement  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  character  and  not  the 
actual  time  of  the  formation  which  allows  us  to  call  it 
primitive;  and  both  the  first  two  phases  of  belief,  both 
pure  fetichism  and  that  which,  to  distinguish  it  from 
fetichism,  we  may  call  nature  worships  both,  wherever  they 
are  encountered,  may  fairly  be  called  phases  of  primitive 
belief. 

Tlic  same  kind  of  difficulty  over  the  meaning  of  a  word 
which  has  obscured  discussion  upon  the  nature  of  religion 
itself  has  been  stirred  up,  in  a  minor  degree,  ..bout  the 
word  fetich ;  and  here  with  less  excuse,  for  this  word 
carries  with  it  no  strength  of  old  association.  It  was  never 
during  the  days  of  its  early  use  applied  with  scientific  ex- 
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actness,  and  it  was  first  employed  at  a  time  when  the  study 
of  belief  Imd,  in  any  effective  way,  hardly  be^un.  If, 
therefore,  we  were  to  wrest  tlie  word  a  little  from  its  first 
application,  in  o^ler  to  make  it  serve  us  in  a  scientific 
sense,  there  would  be  no  great  harm. 

Mr.  Max  MiiJler  has,  with  many  strong  arguments, 
called  in  question  the  very  general  assumption — systt^ma- 
tised  somewhat  in  the  hands  of  Comte — that  fetichisra  lies 
at  the  root  of  all  religion.  His  arguments  hare  certainly 
been  sufficient  to  make  us  reconsider  our  use  of  the  word 
fetichism,  and  in  future  to  define  it  more  exactly;  but  I 
do  not  think  they  have  really  shaken  the  position  which 
Comte  has  taken  np  on  this  point.  It  is  one  thing  to  show 
that  the  great  positive  philosopher  has  not  used  '  fetichism* 
in  its  etymological  significance,  or  even  that  he  has  not 
always  attached  to  the  term  the  same  yeaning,  and  that 
others  who  followed  him  have  been  yet  more  vague  in  the 
use  of  the  word ;  it  is  another  thiug  to  sliow  that  thero 
has  been  no  primitive  belief  clinging  to  the  worship  of 
risible  external  things. 

Fetich  (fcitico)  was,  it  is  known,  the  general  name  by 
which  the  Portuguese  sailors  in  African  seas  called  the 
charms  and  talismans  they  wore — their  beads,  or  crosses, 
or  images  in  lead  or  wood.  Seeing  that  tlic  native 
Africans  likewise  had  their  cherished  amulets  (their  jrt- 
yrw),  deemed  by  them  sacred  and  magically  powerful,  the 
Portuguese  called  these  by  tlio  same  name  of  fetich. 
Then,  in  17G0,  came  De  Drosses,  with  his  book  on  *  Les 
Dienx  fi^tiches,'  proposing  this  condition  of  belief  as  an 
initial  state  of  religion.  His  terra  as  well  as  his  views 
were  adopted,  and  fe'.ichism  assumed  a  fixed  place  in  the 
history  of  religion. 

Neither  thofeiti^o  of  the  Portuguese  mariner,  nor  any 
Christian  amulet  or  relic,  is  distinctive  of  a  primitive  phuse 
of  belief;  and  if  it  were  a  mere  question  of  etymology  this 
•would  be  enough  to  show  that  'fetichism'  did  not  cor- 
rectly describe  the  phase  of  belief  which  we  do  intend  to 
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designate  by  that  word.  The  power  which  is  possessed  bj 
the  little  image  of  a  saint  or  of  the  Virj^in,  by  a  bit  of  tlie 
trae  Cruss,  or  any  other  f*:iti^o,  is  not  inlien^iit  in  the  wood 
or  metal  itself,  but  has  been  given  it  from  elsewhere.  The 
sailor  does  not  imagine  that  the  thing  he  carries  is  the 
actual  author  of  the  gale  or  the  calm.  However  ignorant 
the  Christian  may  be,  and  however  superstitious  may  be 
his  attitude  l)efore  the  image  of  his  saint,  he  never  adores 
that  as  a  thing  existing  of  itself ;  he  must  have  a  notion 
of  something  else  standing,  as  it  were,  behind  it,  and,  in 
one  way  or  another,  giving  it  the  power  to  act.  The  real 
test  of  his  belief  lies,  not  in  what  he  thinks  about  the 
fetich,  but  in  his  conception  of  tliis  Something  behind. 

It  is  superstitious,  no  doubt,  to  believe  that  an  image 
may  move,  may  sigh  and  gi'oan,  but  it  is  not  primitive 
fetichism  ;  for  the  very  sighing  and  groaning  are  noted 
as  miraculous,  ahd  that  they  are  so  thought  shows  a  know- 
ledge that  the  thing  is  after  all  but  dead  matter.  There 
would  be  nothing  wonderful  in  the  movement  of  an  image 
possessed  of  vit4Uity,  and  \et  the  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  such  a  vital  image  wonld  savour  far  more  of  the  earliest 
phases  of  thought.  Even  the  Italian  peasant  woman  who 
beats  her  idol  does  not  so,  I  imagine,  with  the  intention 
of  hurting  it,  but  with  the  dim  belief  that  she  can,  through 
it,  hurt  some  other  being  who  seems  to  have  played  her 
false.  The  life  of  this  being  is,  in  some  way,  bound  up 
with  his  likeness,  but  the*  saint  and  the  image  are  not  one. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  superstition  did  persons,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  make  likeneases  in  wax  of  some  enemy,  say 
incantations  over  it,  pierce  it  with  pins,  set  it  to  melt 
before  the  fire,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  they  were 
wreaking  their  vengeance  upon  him  when  far  away.  All 
this  is,  if  you  will,  the  grossest  superstition;  it  implies  a 
very  low  conception  of  the  supernal  powers ;  but  it  is 
not  an  example  of  fetichism  in  its  really  primitive  form. 
That  many  persons,  Comte  included,  have  spoken  of  this 
kind  of  superstition  as  belonging  to  the  eaxliest  phase  of 
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belief  has  greatly  tended  to  confuse  men's  ideas  of  what 
fctichisiu  ia  to  be  taken  to  mean,  and  has  led  others  justly 
to  question — as  Professor  Max  Mnllor  has  done — whether 
fetich  ism  is  so  primitive  as  it  is  said  to  be. 

Others  again  have  confounded  fetichism  with  magic, 
and  so  have  come  to  speak  of  all  religion  as  founded  upon 
magic  rites.  This  too  I  Cimceive  to  be  an  en*or.  No 
belief  can  go  so  lar  as  to  think  that  everything  possesses 
magical  power;  this  would  be  the  very  bull  of  credulity, 
comparable  to  that  extreme  doctrine  of  (Irish)  republican- 
ism, that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another  and  better  too. 
But  if  nil  things  are  not  alike  magical,  whence  arises  the 
superiority  of  one  thing  over  another  in  this  respect?  Does 
the  magio  power  rest  with  the  thing  itself?  If  this  is  so, 
what  distinguishes  magic  frrmi  a  rude  form  of  natural 
science?  It  may  be  a  mistxikc  to  imagine,  for  exara[>le, 
that  a  piece  of  salt  or  a  liou's  toil  can  euro  a  fever,  but 
the  mistake  is  scarcely  in  itself  a  superstition.  And  why 
should  the  piece  of  salt  Ije  chosen  as  the  reiwsitory  of  this 
stninge  power,  and  not  rather  a  piece  from  the  hark  of  a 
tree  of  the  Cincliona  tribe  which  really  possesses  it  ?  Is 
it  not  evident  that  the  superstition  of  magic  arises  from 
the  belief  that  their  potencies  are  arbitrarily  impiantod  in 
certain  selected  objects?  And  the  very  word  'arbitrarily  * 
implies  the  recognition  of  a  power  outside  the  object. 
Without  such  a  tacit  belief  in  a  power  behind  the  phe- 
nomenon magic  would  be  nothing  else  than  a  rude  experi- 
mental science.  The  modern  and  more  cultured  magician 
pi-ouonnces  his  charm  over  the  thing  he  designs  to  use  ;  he 
never  imagines  that  the  magical  qualities  are  inherent  in 
the  thing,  but  always  that  they  come  through  the  agency 
of  the  incaut4ition — that  is  to  say,  from  a  su{)emal  being, 
be  he  but  the  Devil.  The  unscientific  charactt?r  of  his 
belief  lies  just  in  this:  that  he  looks  for  the  attributes  of 
a  substance  elsewhere  than  in  the  stibstance  itself.  If 
fetichism  were  a  superstition  of  this  kind,  we  should  hare 
to  look  beyond  the  fetich-worshipper's  views  concerning 
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ihe  material  things  to  his  views  about  the  power  which 
sent  the  magic.  Only  when  we  had  discovered  these,  could 
we  tell  what  place  the  savage  had  attained  in  the  stages 
of  religious  development. 

To  sura  up  in  one  example  the  whole  difference  between 
early  fetichism  and  late  superstition :  The  Portuguese 
sailor  prays  to  his  fetich  to  save  him  from  shipwreck,  be- 
cause he  believes  that  he  is  somehow  thus  influencing  an 
Unseen  Bein^  who  has  power  over  the  winds  and  over 
the  waves.  The  African,  too,  has  a  notion  of  such  an  Un- 
seen Being  when  he  prays  to  his  gri-gri  to  save  him  from 
the  storm.  Had  he  no  such  notion  he  would  pray  to  the 
winds  and  waves  themselves  not  to  drown  him. 

De  Brosses'  fetishes  are  of  the  late  or  magical  kind. 
Anything,  according  to  this  writer,  may  be  a  fetich — a  lion's 
tail,  a  piece  of  salt,  a  stone,  a  plant,  or  an  animal.  And 
yet,  as  we  have  shown,  everything  cannot  be  a  fetich.  The 
worship  paid  to  the  lion's  tail,  to  the  piece  of  salt,  to  the 
flowetr,  or  what  not,  implies,  though  it  does  not  outwardly 
express,  a  belief  in  scnnetbing  beyond  the  visible  things. 
Therefore  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  assert  that  the  African 
gives  us  an  example  of  the  earliest  conditions  of  religious 
growth.  Nevertheless  that  primitive  fetichism  has  existed 
we  cannot  doubt. 

If  the  facts  which  we  gathered  from  the  history  of 
words,  and  arrayed  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  go  for 
anything,  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  man  was  in- 
capable of  conceiving  supernal  forces,  such  as  are  required 
for  the  magical  kind  of  fetichism  ;  for  his  whole  thoughts 
were  centred  in  the  actual.  Now  it  must  be  that  many  of 
the  qualities  which  objects  of  the  material  world  were  in 
primitive  times  thought  to  possess  had  been  reflected  back 
upon  them  from  the  feelings  which  those  objects  stirred  in 
the  beholder.  We  saw  a  while  ago  how  this  was  continu- 
ally the  case.  The  high  thing  was  endowed  with  moral 
qualities,  because  looking  upward  aroused  some  moral 
tiioughts.    In  a  general  way  all  material  things  share  in  a 
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certain  vitality,  whicli  is  shed  upon  them  by  the  subject; ' 
in  a  more  particular  sense  certain  objects  are  si'lected  for 
worship  on  account  of  the  special  emotions  which  they 
excite.  All  worship  of  the  fetich  must  have  arison  out 
of  that  subtle  connection  between  things  and  thou'^hta  of 
which  we  have  alreiidy  said  so  much;  a  thint^  which  was 
great  and  ht4jh  was  on  that  account  alone  admirable,  calling" 
out  from  man  a  faint  fore-note  of  the  moral  sense.  The 
very  fact  that  there  was  ua  yet  nothing*  but  mateiial  nature, 
and  no  thoutrht  or  emotion  recognisable  in  its<-lf  alone, 
tended  to  surround  all  the  world  of  sense  with  a  thin 
atmosphere  of  thought  and  emotion  ;  an  ia^tinct  of  belief 
attached  itself  to  those  outward  thinj^i.  The  seeds  of 
future  poetry  and  ethic  were  being  carried  en  the  wings 
of  sensation,  but  hod  not  yet  settled  and  tahen  root. 

It  is  to  signify  this  condition  of  thon^ht  that  we  can 
alone  fairly  use  the  word  *  fetichism/  if  we  intend  it  to 
express  an  early  statue  of  belief.  This  fctichisni,  which  is 
really  primitive,  owns  no  thought  beyond  the  nrattrial 
object.  Here  the  fetich  was  not  the  ifteans  of  concentrating 
the  mind  upon  an  internal  idea  of  God;  because  man,  in 
the  days  when  religion  fii-st  began,  had  no  idea  of  God  at 
all.  God  is  a  notion  of  the  most  abstract  character,  and 
our  race,  we  well  know,  did  not  start  upon  its  career  fur- 
nished with  a  stock  of  abstract  ideas.  Man  did  not  say 
to  himself,  *  That  mountain  or  that  river  shall  symbolise 
my  idea  of  God;'  still  luas  did  he  say,  *  These  things  are 
the  abode  of  God;  *  he  only  made  the  objects  themselves 
into  gods  by  worshipping  them. 

Although  in  this  condition  of  thought  nothing  was 
wholly  divine,  and  yet  everything  was  in  a  fashion  divine — 
for  a  voice  8i>okc  to  man  out  of  each  object  of  sense—  it 
not  the  less  necessarily  followed  that  worship,  to  any  ob- 
servable extent,  could  only  attach  itself  to  certain  con- 
spicnous  objects,  which  should  in  time  develope  into  what 

'  It  IS  this  capacity  of  reflecting  vitality  on  itmnaterLil  things  wbiohj 
Ur.  Tylor  calls  auiaxtsm, — Primitice  CuUhtv,  passim. 
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we  may  fairly  caU  gods.  It  is  not  in  the  case  of  this  kind 
of  fetichism  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  magical  fetichism, 
where  any  object,  however  insignificant,  may  be  the  re- 
ceptacle of  potency  from  without.  Here  the  worship  must 
be  proportionate  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  thing;  we 
may  even  say  that  it  must  be  proportionate  to  the  great- 
ness or  the  height  of  the  thing.  In  truth,  it  would  seem 
that  the  great  fetich  gods  of  the  early  world  were  three, 
and  three  only — the  tree,  the  mountain^  and  the  river, ^ 
Lesser  fetiches  took  their  holiness  from  the  greater — the 
stone  from  the  mountain,  the  branch  or  tbe  block  of  wood 
from  the  tree.  But  such  lesser  fetiches  were  not  wor- 
shipped in  the  prime  of  fetichism.  They  are  in  almost 
every  case  where  they  are  to  be  met  with  the  survivals 
from  an  earlier  belief. 

Names,  we  know,  from  being  individual  become  generic 
The  first  word  for  river  must  have  indicated  some  par- 
ticular stream  ;  later  on  it  came  to  imply  all  those  quali- 
ties which  rivers  have  in  common,  and  with  the  benefit  of 
a  wider  scope  for  language  man  lost  a  certain  distinctness 
and  picturesqueness  in  it.  The  word  tree,  when  for  us  it 
meant  only  the  single  tree  outside  a  nursery  window,  was 
in  a  fashion  far  more  expressive  than  it  has  since  been. 
While  the  generalising  process  of  language  goes  on,  it 
leads  to  a  gradual  detachment  of  their  attributes  from  the 
individual  things,  and  the  formation  of  these  attribut<;s  or 
adjectives  into  a  class  of  ideas  by  themselves.  The  mind 
learns  to  separate  the  brightness  and  the  swiftness  of  flow- 
ing water  from  any  one  example  of  these  qualities,  and 
the  result  is  that  we  get  tbe  conception  of  the  attributes 
brightness  and  swiftness  by  themselves.  The  same  change 
took  place  in  belief.  The  holiness  which  once  belonged 
to  a  single  object  was  distributed  over  the  aggregate  of 
existences  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  idea  '  holiness '  was 

'  The  $ea^  as  will  be  presently  more  fall/  explained,  U  by  primitive  man  ' 
reckcmed  in  the  class  of  rivsnu 
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thus  abstracted  iu  a  certain  degree  from  the  particular 
holy  thing — in  a  certiiin  degree,  but  not  entirely.  The 
tree,  for  example,  became  less  persoually  sacred  than  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  of  sacreduess  ;  and  this  sanctity 
now  belonged,  not  to  one  tree,  but  to  tbe  wholi;  grove  of 
trees.  The  general  idea  in  tliis  way  replaced  the  indi- 
vidual one ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  sense  of  holiness 
was  transferred  to  other  belongings  of  the  grove  far  less 
tangible  and  real  than  tbe  trees.  As  I  have  suggested 
above,  the  sacred  sik'nce,  the  murmuring  of  streams,  tbe 
rushmg  of  the  wind,  may  constitute  the  next  bierarchy  of 
gods. 

The  stage  of  belief,  when  no  worship  was  bestowed  upon 
pure  ideals — that  is  to  say,  upon  qualities — we  niny  call  the 
second  stage  in  tbe  development  of  belief.  It  is  a  phase 
which  was  far  from  having  been  quite  abandoned  even  in 
the  bistorical  ages  of  most  among  the  Indo-European  folk, 
and  which  baa,  in  consequence,  more  often  come  under 
the  notice  of  casual  observera  than  has  fetichism.  Wo 
often  enough  come  across  traces  of  the  worship  of  trees 
in  the  creeds  of  Aryan  raoes  ;  but  we  still  more  frequently 
hear  the  grove  spoken  of  as  having  preceded  the  temple, 
*  Trees,*  says  Pliny,  '  were  the  first  temples.  Even  at 
this  day  the  simple  rustic,  of  ancient  custom,  dedicates  his 
noblest  tree  to  God.  And  the  statues  of  gold  and  ivory 
are  not  more  honoured  than  the  sacred  silence  which  reigns 
about  the  grove.''  It  was  the  same  ttaf.red  »ilctie.e  of  the 
grove  which,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  Germans  wor- 
shipped in  their  forest  fastnesses.  Aristophanes,  in  a 
revolt  against  the  image  woi-sbip  and  the  superstition  of 
his  day,  proposes  half  seriously  to  revert  to  such  earlier 
customs  as  that  of  worship  in  the  grove  ;  he  calls  upon  the 
Athenians  to  leave  their  closed  shrines  and  to  sacriliee  in 
the  open  air,  and  in  place  of  the  temple,  with  its  golden 
doors,  to  dedicate  the  olive  tree  to  new  gods.' 

Such  a  state  of  feeling  as  this  was,  when  it  arose^  a 
»  S.  ^\  xil.  3.  «  At>M. 
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decided  advance  upon  the  gross  conceptions  of  feticliism. 
Then,  on  every  side,  the  more  material  things  were  loosen- 
ing their  hold  upon  men's  imagination  and  falling  from 
their  former  place,  and  worship  was  transferred  to  things 
either  more  abstract  or  more  remote  from  common  expe- 
rience, things  which  were  wide,  far-reaching,  or  lieavenlj. 
Instead  of  the  tree,  the  mountain,  and  the  river,  man 
chose  for  his  gods  the  earth,  the  storm,  the  sky,  the  sun, 
the  sea.^  Men  were  well  upon  the  road  towards  a  personal 
divinity — that  is  to  say,  to  the  deification  of  qualities  or 
attributes.  The  idea  of  personality  (and  by  personality  I 
mean  all  which  constitutes  the  inner  being,  the  I),  the  idea 
of  personality  apart  from  matter  must  have  been  growing 
more  distinct  when  men  could  attribute  personality  to  such 
an  abstract  phenomenon  as  the  sky. 

It  is  of  the  existence  of  this  second  stage  in  the 
development  of  belief  that  Compai-ative  Philology  fur- 
nishes us  with  such  decisive  proofs  and  such  interesting 
examples.  And  da  it  is  chiefly  with  beliefs  in  this  stage 
that  the  chapters  of  this  volume  are  concerned,  and  as  the 
nature  of  the  general  testimony  to  the  existence  of  this 
special  phase  of  belief  which  is  afforded  by  language  can 
so  easily  be  shown,  it  will  be  well  if  we  turn  aside  an 
instant  from  an  historical  enquiry  in  order  to  glance  at 
the  method  of  Comparative  Philology  when  dealing  with 
questions  such  as  these. 

We  know,  of  course,  nothing  directly  of  our  Aryan 
ancestors  themselves,  but  we  know  the  various  tongues 
which  have  descended  from  their  primitive  speech — the 
Sanskrit,  the  Zend,  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Teutonic, 

*  It  ifl,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  phenomena  here  enumerated  do  not 
all  show  an  equal  remoteness  from  fetichism,  nor  an  abstraction  of  the 
same  sort.  The  earth,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  general  notion  of  a  very  wide 
kind ;  bat,  as  it  is  actually  considered  in  mythology,  it  is  perhaps  the 
nearest  to  a  fetich  god  of  all  the  Ave  phenomena  given  above.  It  always 
tends  to  coincide  with  some  particular  bit  of  the  earth,  some  individual 
mountain  or  valley.  The  sea  begins  by  being  a  mere  river  fetich,  but  when 
men  have  learnt  something  of  its  boundless  extent  it  becomes  distinctly  an 
abstract  idea. 
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the  Celtic,  the  Slnvouian — and  which  all  stand  in  a  rela- 
tionship more  or  loss  intimate  with  it,  Bj  examining  the 
relationship  which  exists  between  words  of  tlie  same 
meaning  in  different  Indo-European  langnages,  we  draw 
one  most  valuable  conclusion  touching  the  life  of  these 
ancient  Ar^as.  If  the  names  of  anything  in  the  children 
lanf^uages  all  appear  to  have  sprung  from  one  root,  we 
argue  that  the  thimj  was  known  to  the  Aryan  progenitors, 
and  by  them  endowed  with  a  name  which  is  the  parent 
of  the  names  which  have  come  down  to  us.  If  the  Aryas 
had  not  known  the  thing,  they  could  not  have  given  it  a 
name ;  and  conversely,  if  they  have  not  given  it  a  name 
they  could  not  have  known  the  thing.  Once  more  :  if  the 
name  existed  among  the  Aryas  it  will  be  found  again 
(somewhat  changed,  no  doubt)  among  their  children ; 
conversely,  if  the  same  Avord  does  not  pervade  the 
children  languages  it  has  not  pre-existed  in  the  parent 
one.  These  are  the  general  principles  on  which  we  build 
up  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  prehistoi-ic  times.  When, 
for  example,  we  find  such  a  word  as  the  Sanskrit  tjo  (cow) 
corresponding  by  proper  lasvs  of  change^  to  names  for  the 
same  animal  in  Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  German,  &c,,  wo 
argue  that  the  ancient  Aryas  were  acquainted  with  horned 
cattle.  The  words  in  the  offshoot  languages  point  back 
to  a  wor*i  not  unlike  them  in  the  parent  tongue;  and  as 
the  word  has  continued  to  denominate  the  same  ifting  to 
the  children,  it  must  have  denominated  the  thing  {viz. 
homed  cattle)  to  the  parents. 

Fnrtlier  than  this,  if  we  want  to  get  the  nearest  ap- 
proximotion  to  the  lost  Aryan  word'  we  turn  first  to  the 
Sanskrit  to  give  it  us ;  because  we  both  know  historically 
that  Sanskrit  is  the  oldest  among  the  brother  languages 
and  likewise   find,  upon  examination,  that  Sanskrit  can 

>  Skr.  ffo  (?nuH),  Zentl  ea5.  tir.  09uSt  LaU  bos.  Germ,  kub,  Kng.  cow, 
Illsli  bu,  Slavonic  pov-iarlo  (ox). 

*  It  baa  been  alroady  said  that  proto-Aryan  Is  a  better  word  to  expreM 
the  lost  $petH;b  of  oar  titicvjlors  llian  Aryan,  titoagh,  for  the  sake  of  short- 
ooss  and  sLmplicity,  the  latter  will  be  for  the  future  employed. 
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generally  show  us  hoto  a  word  acquired  its  meaning,  when 
the  other  tongues  are  silent  upon  this  matter.  Our  word 
daughter  is  a  good  instance  in  point.  It  corresponds  to 
the  Sanskrit  duhitavj  the  Persian  dSckiar,  the  Greek 
dvydrrip,^  &c. ;  and  so  we  come  to  the  same  conclusion* 
about  daughter  which  we  arrived  at  concerning  horned- 
cattle,  namely,  that  the  old  Aryas  had  a  word  from  which 
ours  is  a  descendant.  But,  in  this  instance,  we  hare  a 
clear  proof  that,  among  the  various  forma  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  that  preserved  in  the  Sanskrit  is  the 
oldest,  because  in  that  only  can  we  see  how  the  word  was 
formed.  We  connect  dukitar  with  a  verb  duh,  to  milk, 
and  recognise  the  origin  of  our  '  daughter '  to  have  been 
*  the  milker ' — the  milkmaid  of  the  family. 

Now  let  us  apply  the  same  method  of  research  to 
mythology.  We  find  a  Zeus,  chief  god  among  the  Greeks, 
a  Jupiter'  among  the  Romans;  we  have  a  Zio  (Tiv  or 
Tyr),  an  important  divinity  with  the  Teutons,  and  a 
DyS.us  with  the  old  Indians.  All  these  words  are  from 
the  same  root;  and  as  we  reasoned  in  the  case  of  gS^ 
so  must  we  reason  now— namely,  that  the  root  of  these 
words  was  the  name  of  an  Aryan  divinity.  As,  moreover, 
this  name  is  the  most  widespread  of  all  the  mythical 
names  in  the  Indo-European  family,  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  lost  parent-word  betokened  a  chief,  if 
not  the  chief,  Aryan  god.  We  might  call  him  Dy^us, 
because  Dyaus,  we  conjecture,  most  nearly  replaces  the 
lost  name.  But  more  than  this.  As  was  the  case  with 
duhitar  among  all  the  words  for  daughter,  so  Dy&iis, 
among  all  similar  names,  is  the  only  one  whose  origin 
can  be  accounted  for.      Dyaus  means  shy,^     No   doubt 

*  F'lr  SvxdTi}p,  by  chang:e  of  aspirates. 

«  From  Uyuus-pitar.  fattier  Dyaus,  gen.  Jovis,  dat.  Jovi  (Aiovf*i 
Mommscn.  t'HUTital.  Uial.y  p.  lill). 

'  The  bright  »hy  e%pecially.  as  it  is  connected  with  the  word  d\r^  to 
Bhine.  Most  philologists,  yielding  to  their  too  cimnion  habit  of  trwiiitij; 
the  abstraction  or  generilisalion  (adjective  or  verh)  as  the  parent  <>f  all 
the  cona'ete  words  of  the  same  class,  have  spoken  of  Dyuus  (Dyu)  as  dcritod 
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therefore  but  that  the  lost  proto-D^A-us  was  also  the  sky. 
Nnr,  if  any  further  proof  of  this  were  needed,  Zens  and 
Jupiter,  though  their  vamen  no  lonj^er  recalled  the  heavens,* 
nevertheless  largely  did  recall  the  sky  in  their  natures. 
And  how  <;ould  this  have  been  unless  the  fjod  from  whom 
they  sprang  had  possessed  the  properties  and  the  powers  of 
a  sky  g^od  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  they?  In 
truth,  the  old  Aryan  god  wan  the  slcy.  Whenever  the 
Aryan  used  the  name  of  this  his  divinity,  the  sky  must  at 
the  same  time  have  hoen  present  in  his  thoughts,  and  in 
the  most  literal  sense  he  worshipped  that  p(jrtionnf  nature 
as  a  god.  Doubtless  the  old  Aryos  worshipped  other 
phenomena  likewise;  bnt  these  too  they  adored  under 
their  physical  names  and  not  a^  separate  entities. 

When  we  have  not  the  direct  help  of  otymolopy,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dyaus,  to  determine  the  original  nature  of  a 
divine  being,  we  have  the  help — scarcely  less  valuable  if 
rightly  used— of  comparative  mythology.  In  the  various 
pantheons  which  spring  from  one  parent  creed  we  iind 
the  eame  gods  recurring  in  slightly  different  guises;  and 
here  and  there  they  betray  the  substance  on  which  their 
being  is  grounded. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  clothing  of  these 
things  with  human  form  is  the  last  stage  of  the  three 
initial  ones  in  the  history  of  belief,  and  that  antliropo- 
niorphism,  wlien  it  has  once  arisen,  can  never  degenerate 
into  nature  worship.  If  Zeus  or  Odhinn  is  once  conceived 
clearly  as  an  unseen  being,  as  some  one  sitting  apart  in 
Olympus  or  iu  Asgard,  there  is  little  danger  that  he  will 
come  to  be  confounded  with  the  visible  storm.  He  may 
be  the  storm-sender,  but  he  cannot  be  the  actual  pheno- 
menon which  he  rules.  Yet  even  such  gods  as  Zeus  and 
Odhinn  drop  here  and  there  a  token  to  show  that  they 


f  rotD  the  root  dia,  to  ithine.     It  would  be  quite  as  reajionable  to  speak  of 
div  <lerived  from  dfjo.     Probably,  however,  neither  couies  directlv  from  iha 
other,  both  from  a  It^s^t  }>arent-word  which  may  also  have  meaul  sky. 
*  Or  only  oooa&lonally,  u  in  tho  phrase  'sob  Jove.' 
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were  once  not  unseen  beings,  but  visible  things,  bound 
ivithin  the  limits  which  included  their  special  phenomena. 
The  indication  in  this  or  the  other  instance  ma}'  be  slight; 
it  accumulates,  as  we  find  a  hundred  examples ;  and  when, 
following  the  creed  back  to  its  more  primitive  forms,  or 
comparing  it  with  some  kindred  system  which  is  le^s 
advanced,  we  see  the  god,  whose  personality  at  one  time 
seemed  so  clear,  fading  gradually  away  till  he  dissolves  in 
air,  or  cloud,  or  rain,  or  sunshine,  the  inference  with  respect 
to  the  total  genesis  of  belief  grows  so  exacting  that  we 
cannot  choose  but  receive  it. 

If  it  be  true — and  who  will  deny  it  ? — that  no  idea  can 
be  clearly  grasped  unless  there  be  a  word  to  express  it,  we 
must  confess  that  the  Aryas,  in  the  condition  in  which  we 
now  suppose  them,  were  still  without  a  god.  The  word 
which  expressed  the  thing  they  worshipped  meant  also  the 
sky,  or  it  meant  the  wind,  or  the  sea,  or  the  earth.  When, 
they  saw  these  things  they  worshipped ;  when  the  pheno- 
mena were  absent  they  were  forgotten.  For  the  memories 
of  savages  are  short;  their  emotions  are  very  transitory, 
and  are  almost  always  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
outward  sensations.  Even  in  later  times,  when  the  god 
is  a  personality  and  has  a  name  of  his  own,  so  long  as  he 
is  associated  with  phenomena,  he  will  suffer  the  same 
kind  of  alternate  reverence  and  neglect.  Gubematis 
notices  concerning  Indra,  the  storm  god,  that  in  some  of 
the  Vedic  hymns  he  is  only  reverenced  when  he  is  active ; 
when  he  is  inactive  he  is  scarcely  thought  of.* 

As  one  by  one  the  phenomena  pass  in  review  each  one 
while  it  is  present  seems  to  be  the  god,  and  is  worshipped 
with  all  the  ardour  of  which  the  suppliant  is  capable. 
When  we  read  the  votary's  prayers  to  any  part  of  nature, 
we  might  fancy  he  worshipped  no  other  part.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  explanation  of  this  seeming  changeable- 
ness  from  god  to  god  lies  in  the  shortness  of  the  savage's 
memory  and  the  difl&culty  which  he  finds  in  realising  any- 

*  Letture  topra  la  MiUohgia  Vediea,  p.  28. 
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tiling  but  his  present  sensation.  The  sun  is  at  one  inoraent 
his  only  god ;  but  it  sinks  to  rest,  and  now  he  pmya  to  the 
heaven,  studded  with  its  thousand  stiirs.  Again  these  are 
overclouded,  and  from  the  clouds  issues  the  blinding  flash 
or  the  awful  roll  of  thunder;  and  then  the  pure  sky  is  for- 
gotten and  he  prays  to  the  lightning  and  the  storm.  A 
stage  of  belief  such  as  thiit,  wh«:*n  eaoli  divinity  seems  for 
the  time  to  stand  by  himselfand  to  be  prayed  to  alone,  has 
been  called  by  Mr.  Max  Miiller  henoilieism,^  The  cause  of 
henotheism,  then,  li€»s  in  the  worship  of  actnal  physical 
phenomena.  The  same  nature  origin  of  the  gods  affords 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  'polytheism ;  and  j>olytheiam 
is  a  state  of  belief  not  so  easily  accounted  for  as  some 
8up{>ose. 

The  belief  in  one  god  ia  a  thing  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand ;  for — whether  it  be  true  or  false — it  is  a  belief 
of  which  we  have  a  hundred  examples  around  us.  The 
god-idea  is  a  distinct  creation  of  the  human  mind :  it  is  a 
conception  in  itself.  The  very  essence  of  this  conception 
ia  the  difference  between  god  and  man.  But  to  what 
instinct  does  the  belief  in  many  gods  respond?  The 
difference  betweon  god  and  god  cannot  be  an  observed 
difference,  as  that  between  tree  and  ti-ee  or  between  man 
and  man.  The  general  terms  tree  and  wan  express  an 
aggregate  of  qualities  found  to  be  common  to  a  great 
number  of  different  objects,  as  these  objects  come  within 
the  range  of  our  experience.  But  god  is  not  a  general 
term  of  this  class.  Tlie  gt>d-ideii  does  not  include  any- 
thing wliich  is  a  part  of  outward  experience.  If  there  were 
a  great  many  ditfereut  gods,  our  knowledge  of  them  would 
not  be  of  an  external,  experimental  kind.  Our  abstract 
word  'god'  would  not  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  a 
generalisation  of  the  qualities  which  the  polloi  fhcoi  had 
ia  conunon,  in  the  same  way  that  '  tree '  is  a  generalisa- 

*  '  If  we  miist  have  a  geooml  name  for  the  earJicsr  form  of  rclifinn 
Bronoi;  the  Vedic  rnrlianK,  it  can  be  neither  moHotheitm  noz  jtvliftkatiH-t  but 
only  Ucmith€iMm,^—liibifert  teduretj  p.  260. 
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tion  of  the  qualities  of  many  trees.  On  the  contrary,  the 
many  gods  wonld  owe  their  common  name  to  the  fact  that 
they  shared  in  some  inward  quality  which  we  had  pre- 
vioasly  determined  was  essential  to  divinity.  But  to  what 
in  this  case  would  the  polloi  theoi  owe  the  difference  of 
their  natures?  Why  should  Zeus  be  unlike  Hermes,  and 
why  Apollo  different  from  both?  The  explanation  onc3 
universally  given,  and  even  now  thought '  generally  suflB- 
cient,'  is  that  the  characters  of  the  gods  are  the  result  of 
mere  invention,  and  in  fact  the  children  of  fancy.  But 
such  a  notion  is,  as  we  have  before  agreed,  inconsistent 
with  the  seriousness  of  true  belief.  It  was  the  explanation 
which  Sidney  gave  of  the  birth  of  the  Chimsera  and  of 
the  Furies ;  and  if  the  explanation  was  insufficient  for 
the  beings  which  people  the  outer  circles  of  mythology, 
far  less  sufficient  is  it  for  those  who  occupy  the  central 
place  in  a  creed. 

When,  however,  we  realise  that  the  gods  were  once 
confounded  with  natural  phenomena,  all  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  their  characters  is  taken  away^  Apollo  is 
not  like  Hei-mes,  because  the  sun  is  not  like  the  wind. 
Just  so  long  as  the  natures  of  both  are  connected  with  out- 
ward nature  will  their  characters  remain  apart,  and  yet 
the  belief  in  both  remain  real.  When  they  become  alto- 
gether abstract  conceptions,  either  the  two  will  merge  in 
one  or  one  of  them  will  lose  his  divine  character.  He  will 
then  become  a  subject  for  fancy  and  for  the  invention  of 
poets ;  he  will  no  longer  be  an  object  of  worship. 

This  nature- worshipping  stage  of  belief,  then,  is,  so 
long  as  it  remains  pure,  the  stage  of  the  most  pure  and 
unmixed  polytheism.  So  long,  and  only  so  long,  a^  the 
name  of  the  god  and  the  name  of  the  element,  the  portion 
of  nature,  are  one;  so  long  as  the  being  is  thus  identified 
with  earth,  or  sky,  or  sea ;  and  so  long  as  no  being  is  wor- 
shipped under  a  name  which  has  ceased  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of  an  outward  thing — the  polytheistic  belief  remains; 
for  while  this  state  continues  it  is  impossible  that  the 
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deity  of  one  element  can  have  control  over  the  god  of 
another,  seeing  that  each  is,  of  necessity,  confined  tQ  hia 
own  province. 

Evidently  the  nature-worshipping  stage  of  belief  is  a 
change  and  an  advance  upon  fetichism.  The  more  the 
deity  ia  raised  above  the  level  of  common  things,  the  more 
great  and  high  docs  he  become ;  and  becoming  thus 
grc-aterj,  the  more  dues  he  tend  to  absorb  into  himself  tho 
thoughts  of  the  worshipper.  He  approaches  so  much  the 
nearer  to  an  abstract  god. 


The  third  and  last  stage  in  earh'  religious  ilevelopmeu t 
is  the  authroponiorphic  stage,  which  links  nature  worship 
on  to  monotheism.  We  have  seen  how,  while  the  nature 
worship  remained,  the  creed  was  purely  polytheistic ;  how, 
as  the  sea  could  have  no  control  over  the  sky,  nor  the  sky 
over  the  earth,  the  gods  who  represented  these  things 
must  remain  apart.  But  in  time  the  change  does  come. 
Then  Zeus  and  Zio  no  more  recall  to  tliose  who  use  tlieir 
Bacred  nances  the  overspreading  heaven ;  all  they  suggest 
b  the  idea  of  beings  having,  in  some  way,  the  character 
of  the  sky,  in  an  obscure  and  mystic  way  not  obvious  to 
the  sense  of  the  worshipper.  Zeus  and  Zio  have  grown 
into  proi>er  names,  designations  of  pergorm  and  not  of 
thiv(jn:  and  the  gods  stand  out  as  clear  and  as  thinkable, 
in  virtue  of  this  name,  as  any  absent  friend  may  be.  The 
Aryans  have  made  an  immense  step  forward  when  they 
have  anived  at  this  point. 

Through  the  natural  changes  which  time  works  in 
every  mythic  system  may  be  ti*aced  this  pi-ocess  of  finding 
a  name  for  that  aggregation  of  ideas  which  ia  gradually 
settling  into  what  we  understand  by  the  word  god.  With 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  Dyfi.ns  remained  the  chief  god, 
because  in  his  changed  names,  Zeus  and  Jupiter,  he  no 
longer  represented  the  sky ;  in  India,  on  the  contrary, 
because  Dy&ns  did  recall  some  natural  appearance  he 
ceased  to  be  the  chief  divinity,  and  his  place  was  supplied 
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by  Indra,  for  Indra's  name  hsa  uofc  a  direct  physical 
meaning.^ 

Had  the  Indians  and  the  Greeks  continued  always  in 
the  same  spiritual  condition  the  name  of  their  highest 
god  might  indeed  have  changed — such  changes  are  in  the 
nature  of  mythology — but  no  change  would  have  been 
efifective  to  abstract  their  thoughts  from  the  phenomena 
of  sense.  The  alterations  would  have  been  in  a  direction 
the  very  opposite  to  that  which  they  actually  took.  Dydus 
would  have  remained  the  chief  god  of  the  Indians,  and 
another  old  Aryan  god,  Varuna  (in  the  form  Ouranos)^ 
would  have  become  the  chief  god  of  the  Greeks ;  because 
Dy&us  and  Ouranos^  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  still  stood  for 
the  sky. 

Suppose  DyAus,  then,  to  have  become  a  proper  name. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  how  it  grows  to  be  a  generic 
one.  This  last  consummation  cannot  be  far  off.  When  a 
phenomenon,  a  thing,  is  changed  into  a  person^  and  bap- 
tised with  an  appellation  of  its  own,  the  tendency  will 
arise  to  call  other  phenomena  of  nature  by  the  same 
name.  We  shall  have  a  sea  Zeus,  an  earth  Zens,  while 
men  will  mean  thereby  only  what  we  undei-stand  by  the 
words  sea  god,  earth  god.  We  do  see  survivals  of  such 
a  method  of  nomenclature  in  the  pantheons  of  Greece  and 
Kome — in  such  a  name,  for  example,  as  Zeus  Chthonios, 
which  is  really  synonymous  with  Hades,  and  designates  a 
different  personage  from  the  Zeus  Olympics  ;  in  the  Zeno- 
posei(16n,  of  whom  we  have  some  traces,^  and  in  the  use  by 
the  Latins  of  the  word  Jnnones  as  a  synonym  for  god- 
desses. An  example  of  the  same  kind  is  the  association 
of  Indra's  name  with  almost  all  the  other  gods  of  the 
Veda — e.g.  Indragni,  Indmsomo,  Indravayu,  Indravaruno. 
These  must  mean  merely  God  Agui,  God  Soma,  &c.  But 
of  course  the  essential  part  of  the  process  had  been  com- 

'  For  the  suggested  etjTnologies  of  the  word  Tndra  see  Ch.  III. 
•  Athenaeas,  ii.  42.     Cf.  also  the  Z<lf»  MTjXtiffioj  fif  Paros  and  Corcyraj 
Bceckh,  Corjfiu  In.  Gr.  ii.  1870,  2413;  and  Maory.  Jiel.  de  la  Qtm^  i.  63. 
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pleted  before  any  one  of  the  Aryan  creeds  had  emerged 
into  the  light.  Yet  as  Dyaus,  ZeuH,  Jupiter,  Oeof,  detut^ 
Sanskrit  dera,  Persian  div^  (dena),  nre  all  from  the  same 
root,  we  can  scarcely  donbt  that  aa  the  personal  names 
Zeus  and  Jupiter  were  derived  from  the  sky  pod,  so  were 
likewise  the  abstract  or  g^euerai  terms  6i6s,  (^ciwi,  *  fi^od.' 

It  is  just  as  if  at  first  the  Aryas  said  *  sky,  sky'  to  the 
object  of  their  adoration  ;  then  chan^ing^  the  word  a 
little,  they  called  their  god  Skoi,  and,  lastly,  invented  a 
third  abstract  worJ,  ttkei/y  for  a  ^d.  I  assume  that  Skoi 
was  invented  before  akcy,  Zeus  before  throx,  becanac  this 
seems  the  most  conformable  to  the  natural  process  of 
thought.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  comparative 
philology  gives  us  no  information  upon  this  point.  Tlie 
mere  absents  of  any  certain  indication  tells  us  this  much 
only,  that  the  one  change  came  treading  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  oth**r. 

With  the  growth  of  the  personal  god  sprang  up  the 
distinctly  e^hic  parta  of  the  creed — those  monU  laws 
which,  as  Mr.  Spencer  says,  are  subsequent  to  the  be- 
ginnin:j  of  worship.  There  is  little  moral  teaching  in 
the  works  of  luiture  :  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  are 
not  bound  by  the  laws  which  bind  us;  the  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth  ;  and  it  is  wasted  breath  to  cavil  at  the 
doings  of  these  things.  The  charact'Cr,  therefore,  of  the 
early  gods  is  discovered  by  observing  what  they  are,  not 
by  considering  what  they  should  be. 

I  am  that  I  am,  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abases  reckon  tip  their  own. 

But  when  the  god  has  clothed  himself  in  human  guise  he 
has  taken  therewith  the  responsibilities  of  human  nature; 
he  nuist,  in  the  end,  conform  to  one  code  of  light  and 
wrong.     It  will  be  long,  no  doubt^  before  he  does  this, 

'  The  fact  that  th«  Persian  tfir  mpana  devil  is  a  matter  nf  no  conse- 
quence here.  Thw  change  of  moaning,  in  fact,  came  chieliy  a/j-cicU-ntally. 
Tliftt  at  leaat  U  Darmeateitir's  view  (Arcnta,  lotrud.)  Others  attribute  it 
to  the  reionuin^  spirit  of  ZoroastriaaJwa. 
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Zeus  cannot,  if  he  wonld,  shake  off  his  former  nature. 
HIb  shameless  umours  were  innocent  when  he  was,  in  very 
liiot,  the  heaven  which  iinpresjiiates  all  nature  by  its  fer- 
tilising rains.  All  the  race  of  men  are  sons  of  heaven  and 
earth,  so  all  are  born  of  Zeus.  Earth  has  many  names, 
being  not  uniform,  but  different  in  different  places;  so 
Zeus  has  many  wives, 

No  religion  which  we  shall  encounter  among  the  Ai-yan 
folk  haa  stopped  short  before  it  reached  this  third  stage, 
that  of  pnictical  monotheism.  Each  one,  that  is  to  say, 
has  got  its  tjf ncral  name  for  god.  But  phases  of  belief  are 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  no  more  than 
geological  strata  are  to  be  measured  by  their  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Some  primitive  formation 
may  lie  quite  near  the  surface,  side  by  side  with  another 
formation  which  is  of  yesterday.  Wherefore  along  with 
quite  modern  notions  on  religions  matters  we  may  trace 
the  forms  of  primitive  belief.  It  is  in  our  own  hand  which 
parts  of  the  science  we  choose  to  make  our  study. 

We  shall  6nd  examples  sutticient  of  all  the  early  phases 
of  religious  growth  in  the  creeds  of  the  Aryan  |)eop]e8; 
and,  what  is  better,  we  may  study  these  phases  not  as 
petriHed  remains,  but  in  a  cnntinnal  process  of  growth 
and  change.  Just  as  in  Highland  or  in  Irish  cottages, 
among  the  fishermen's  huts  of  Brittany,  or  in  the  Russian 
mtr,  or  among  the  peasants  of  Greece,  we  may  listen  to 
stories  whose  prototypes  were  told  long  centuries  agone 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Uxus  and  the  Jaxartes  by  the  remote 
fore-elders  of  our  race,  so  among  the  same  people  of  to- 
day we  shall  detect  the  signs  of  a  creed  which  the  more 
enlightened  among  those  far-off  Aryas  were  already  be- 
ginning to  leave  behind.  The  countryman  who  comes  to 
his  well-dressing,  or  dances  round  his  may-pole,  pays 
ancestral  vows  to  the  power  of  tree  and  stream.  He 
cherishes  his  piece  of  wood  or  scrap  of  linen  as  zealously 
as  the  African  his  gri-gri,  though  he  may  ciill  the  one  a 
piece  of  the  b'ue  Cross  and  the  other  a  fragment  of  the 
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linen  napkin ;  be  worsLips  his  misaliapen  images  and  his 
Black  Virgin  in  the  same  spirit  whereby  the  ancient  Greek 
hehl  aucrcd  hit*  Black  Dem^ter,  his  Ephesian  Artemis,  and 
thought  them  more  worthy  of  honour  than  the  finest  ex- 
nmples  of  Greek  art.  Such  an  one  as  he  is  our  best  friend 
when  we  want  to  tread  in  the  ways  of  a  past  belief.  As 
we  see  in  his  mind  the  alternutiona  between  sui^>erstitioii 
nnd  something  higher  than  superatitiou,  so  we  believe  that 
in  him  the  race  renews  its  ancient  conBiot,  its  struggles 
and  questionings,  before  the  slow  advance  of  thT>ught;  and 
if  his  better  instinct-s  gain  the  day,  then  the  victory  of  all 
humanity  is  won  once  more. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  we  musk  touch  npon  in 
enumerating  the  motive  causes  of  belief — touch  npon,  but 
no  more.  AU  beliefs  have  had  their  origin  in  sensation, 
but  those  sensations  have  b*^en  most  efficient  which  have 
called  forth  most  of  the  inward  res|>onfle,  which  h;ive  given 
rise  to  the  strongest  emotion.  Emotion,  in  truth,  is  so 
much  at  the  root  of  all  worship  that  a  kind  of  emotional 
worship  (or  ritual)  seems  often  to  precede  any  definite  form 
of  creed.  Men  worship  they  know  not  what.  The  current 
of  human  thought  and  feeling  does  not  run  smcKithly ; 
men  are  subject  to  moments  of  ecstasy  when,  without 
knowing  why,  they  obey  an  influence  from  outside  tluui 
which  they  cannot  gauge.  Tennent,  in  his  descri[)tion  of 
that  degraded  race  of  Ceyhm  the  Veddahs,'  after  telling 
us  that  they  have  no  knowledge  of  a  god  nor  of  a  future 
statej  no  idols  nor  temples,  yet  gix^s  on  to  give  an  account 
of  a  ceremony  practised  among  them  which,  in  the  proper 


'  Tonnrnt's  Cryhtt,  \L  437.  Tho  Veddalis.  when  Tonncnt  Raw  t>>em, 
wern  divirlerl  into  threw  difTprPDt  cia.s8t*s,  the  nwk  VefliUihs,  the  villii^e 
Vtddalis, and  thoroa-st  VwHahs,  of  whom  the  lirsl  only  pTwi.tnil  snmerhing 
like  an  ima^^e  of  prinnlivt;  life.  They,  u9  tfie  name  iiitptics,  lived  in  cuvcs 
or  beneath  trevs,  never  in  house*.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  wf-re  r<j%Ily 
00  primitive  a  race  ns  he  suppoeej*— whether.  1  monn.  their  ciilfure  may  not 
have  declined.  Thi«  is  always  the  point  dilHcuit  to  decide  aU'Ut  eavag« 
races. 
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sense  of  the  word,  we  may  call  reliefious.  It  was  a  wild 
dance  executed  by  one  who  professed  to  drive,  out  disease^ 
and  who  most  have  thought  by  this  performance  to  gain 
some  supernatural  power  or  a  kind  of  inspiration.  *  The 
dance,'  says  Sir  E.  Tennent,  '  is  executed  in  front  of  an. 
offering  of  something  eatable  placed  on  a  tripod  on  sticks. 
The  dancer  has  his  head  and  girdle  decorated  with  green 
leaves.  At  first  he  shuffles  with  his  feet  to  a  plaintive 
air,  but  by  degrees  he  works  himself  into  a  state  of  great 
excitement  and  action,  accompanied  by  moans  and  screams, 
and  during  this  paroxysm  he  professes  to  be  inspired  with 
instruction  for  the  curing  of  the  patient.'  The  description 
of  the  Veddah  dance  might  be  transcribed  for  that  of  any 
Oriental  darweesh  or  fakeer;  it  would  not  be  much  mis- 
placed if  it  were  applied  to  the  orgies  of  the  Bacchantes 
or  the  worshippers  of  the  Phrygian  Mother  Goddess. 
When  the  belief  in  any  dogmatic  creed — ^that  is,  in  any 
theory  of  the  world  and  of  God  and  man — seems  to  be 
breaking  up,  men  return  as  if  by  natural  instinct  to  these 
wild  forms  of  worship,  which  are  earlier  than  any  dogma. 
So  in  Greece  the  rites  of  Eleusis,  and  the  mystic  worship 
of  Isis  in  Rome,  outlived  the  genuine  belief  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  divinities;  and  when  men  felt  the  creed  of 
medisBval  Christendom  trembling  beneath  their  feet,  they 
too  broke  out  into  like  orgies  of  emotion.  Such  were  those 
which  swept  over  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
processions  of  penitents,  of  flagellants,  and  the  strange 
Dance  of  Death. 

All  this  shows  how  much  worship  is  an  affair  of  in- 
stinct. Certain  excitements  are  more  especially  allied  to 
strong  emotion  ;  and  foremost  among  all  these  we  must 
place  the  incitement  of  love  and  wine ;  wherefore  we  need 
not  be  surprised  if  these  indulgences  play  a  great  part  in 
every  primitive  creed.  Indeed,  as  ecstasies  are  earlier 
than  pantheons — though  not,  I  suppose,  earlier  than  any 
sense  of  supernatural  existence — it  might  seem  as  if 
Phallic  and  Bacchic  worship  were  more  essential  than  any 
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other  part  of  the  early  religion.  What  are  degrading  atet< 
for  a  i>eople  at  all  advaiiced  in  culture  are  not  so  for  the 
lowest  of  mankind ;  and,  were  the  subject  suitable  for  dis- 
cussion here,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  these  indul- 
gences, as  they  are  the  main  authors  of  a  formul.ited 
worship,  and  so  one  may  say  of  religion,  are  likewise  great 
instigatoi's  to  the  growth  of  monility,  'U/xJp,  holy,  is  from 
a  root  which  means  to  agitate;  and  if  Eros  be,  oa  some 
say,  the  same  with  Hermes,  he  is  a  god  of  agitation,  of 
nipid  motion,  as  well  as  of  love.  The  saying  of  a  Papuan 
Islander  (quoted  by  Mr.  Spencer)  suggests  th«  origin  of 
the  worship  of  the  vine.  When  spoken  to  conceniing 
God  he  repliwl,  *Then  this  god  is  certainly  your  arrack, 
for  T  never  feel  so  happy  as  when  I  have  had  my  fill  of 
that.* 

Wherefore  all  through  the  history  of  belief  we  shall 
find  one  or  both  of  these  two  gods — the  god  of  love  or 
the  god  of  wine— possessini*  a  mighty  power.  For  one 
class  of  people  and  for  one  cliiUMte  the  one  indulgence,  for 
other  sorts  the  other.  Aphrwlite  for  the  southern  Greeks 
and  the  Gret^ks  of  the  islands,  and  for  the  Asiatic  people  of 
warm  Semitic  blood.  Dionysus  for  Thrace  and  the  shep- 
herds of  the  north,  and  chiefly  t-oo  for  the  Aryan  Indiiin  * 
and  Persian."  Wine  for  the  German,'  love  for  the  Celt.* 
'For  beauty  and  amorousness,  the  sons  of  Gaedhil.' 

This  part  of  the  history  of  religion  needs  only  to  be 
hinted  at  here.  It  is  not  a  subject  suitable  for  a  popular 
treatise.  More*iver,  it. has  little  direct  bearing  upon  the 
subjects  of  the  following  chapters,  which  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
concerned  with  creeds  in  their  emotional  aspect. 


•  The  place  which  is  occuplwl  in  the  Vcdic  ritual  by  th«  intoxicating 
plant  fiouui  is  a  Kullicient  proof  oE  this. 

»  lIcr.Kl.i.  Ktl. 

•  Sf«  Tacitiw,  Germ.  22.  The  custom  of  deliberating  when  druiik« 
common  to  Perstana  and  Germans,  arose  no  donbt  from  a  ^UeC  in  the  in- 
vpiraliun  uf  the  vine. 

•  Of.  Diodorns  Sic.  r. ;  Strabo,  iv. ;  Atben.  xiii.  8. 
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CHAPTER  n, 

THE   EABLT  GBOWTH   OF  BELIEF. 

Hating  now  dealt  with  and  done  with  (for  the  rest  of  the 
present  volume)  a  preliminary  psychological  investigation 
into  the  nature  of  belief,  we  may  turn — all  argument  and 
discussion  being  for  the  future  laid  aside—  to  the  actual 
phases  of  it  selected  for  study ;  that  is  to  say,  to  an 
enquiry  which  is  of  a  strictly  historical  kind.  In  the  last 
chapter  we  saw  that  human  thought  in  this  matter  of 
belief  might  be  considered  as  passing  through  three 
important  stages.  The  first  is  the  fetich-worshipping 
stage,  when  man's  thoughts  are  concentrated  purely  upon 
visible  concrete  substances.  The  second  we  called  the 
nature-worshipping  stage.  In  it  the  objects  of  belief  are 
still  external  and  sensible,  but  they  are  also,  in  a  certain 
degree,  generalised,  and  are  not  often  tangible.  The 
third  is  the  anthropomorphic  or  ethical  stage,  when  the 
divinity  is  conceived  as  a  being  like  mankind,  and  tlie 
ethical  qualities  of  that  being  have  to  be  taken  ftilly 
into  account.  This  third  condition  of  belief  lies  quite 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  present  enquiry. 

The  first  condition — that  of  fetichism — might  likewise 
be  thought  outside  our  studies,  seeing  that  none  of  the 
Indo-European  creeds,  of  which  we  have  any  cognisance, 
are  found  in  that  primitive  condition.  But  yet  we  know, 
not  by  theory  only  but  by  a  hundred  proofs,  that  our  fore- 
fathers have  been  in  the  fetich-worshipping  phase ;  and, 
therefore,  the  traces  of  fetich  worship  among  the  Indo- 
European  races  cannot  be  altogether  left  out  of  account. 
The  proofs  of  that  pre-existing  state  are  still  visible,  and 
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it  is  not  to  be  supposod  that  the  later  forms  of  Aryan 
creeds  hare  been  nninfliienced  by  these  foregone  expe- 
periences.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this  chapter  to  note 
some  of  the  traces  of  fetichisui  in  the  Aryan  creeds;  and, 
having  planned  at  these,  to  mark,  where  we  can,  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  that  fefich  worship  developed  into  the 
worship  of  natnt-e  in  her  less  material  shapes. 

I  need  not  revive  the  discussion  raised  in  the  last 
chapter  over  the  various  uses  of  the  word  fetichism,  nor 
repeat  the  distinction  which  was  there  drawn  between  that 
fetichisui  which  is  a  distinct  phase  of  belief  and  fetichism 
■which  is  thaurnaturgic  merely,  and  which  may  coexist 
with  widely  different  creeds.  Fetichism  which  is  really 
primitive  chooses  for  worship  only  the  greater  and  more 
imposing  objects  of  sight  and  sense.  The  gods  of  the 
e4irly  wttrld  are  the  rock  and  the  monntiiin,  the  tree,  the 
river,  the  sea.'  Lesser  fetiches  get  their  sacredness  from 
the  greater — a  stone  from  the  mountain  ;  a  stump,  or 
block,  or  slick,  from  the  tree. 

Ti^nnent,  we  noticed,  after  assurinf:,'  us  that  the 
Veddahs  had  no  religion,  no  knowledge  of  a  trod  or  of  a 
future  state,  yet  went  on  to  describe  the  dance  of  tho 
medicine  man,  which  was  certainly  of  a  ritualistic  cha- 
racter. The  charmer  seemed  to  invoke  some  kind  of 
inspiration  in  order  to  drive  out  disease.  During  the  per- 
formance of  his  dunce  he  was  girt,  we  were  told,  with 
branches  about  the  head  and  loins.  This  is  almost  tho  only 
part  of  the  ritual  observance  wliich  is  given  in  detail.  la 
it  too  much  to  assume  that  these  leaves  and  branches  were 
fnigmenta  from  the  Veddah's  fetich  tree,  and  that  the 
medicine  man  deemed  that  they  helped  him  to  gJiin  his 
inspiration  ?  The  use  of  these  fragments  was,  in  that  case, 
certainly  thaumaturgic  j  but  it  points  directly  to  a  belief 
which  lay  behind. 

*  In  fact,  the  Bca,  09  wiw  Nikl  in  the  fir^t  chapter,  ii  at  first  thonc:ht  of 
only  n»  a  mighty  river.  WhtTi-fore  we  get,  na  thu  Ibrue  groat  fotichUms  of 
the  world,  tree,  riv«T|  and  mountaia  worship. 
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As  the  home  of  roan  must  first  be  foand  in  the  caves, 
or  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  moantain,  or  under  the  branches 
of  a  tree,  I  can  imagine  the  tree  and  mountain  fetiches  to 
have  been  the  roost  primitive  of  all. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  said  that  the  original  roan  might 
be  credited  with  any  goodliness  of  outward  form,  but  that 
his  intelligence  must  be  supposed  the  most  limited  con- 
ceivable. In  reality  we  know  that  man*s  body  is  stunted 
and  deformed  when  his  mind  and  spirit  are  so  ;  and  that 
we  roust  think  of  our  earliest  ancestors  aa  being  not  very 
far  (at  least)  removed  fiom  the  brutes,  herding  together 
in  woods  and  caves,  gleaning  a  precarious  subsistence 
from  roots  and  berries  and  wild  fruits,  and  what  of  game 
they  could  kill  with  their  rude  weapons ;  in  constant  dread 
of  the  fiercer  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  always  at  war  with 
them ;  never  stirring  far  from  the  common  home,  ignorant 
of  all  things  beyond  that  narrow  bound,  fearful  always, 
and,  through  fear,  credulous  especially  concerning  things 
remote.  When  man  became  first  conscious  of  himself  he 
knew  himself  a  social  being.  Marriage  was  not,  but  there 
was  a  tribal  life;  and  we  can  picture  this  first  small  em- 
bryo of  future  commonwealths  forming  itself  under  a 
tree.  Its  branches  are  the  resting-place  at  night;  and, 
when  the  members  of  the  tribe  have  separated  during  the 
day  in  search  of  food,  the  tree  is  the  rendezvous  for  their 
evening  return.  Their  fii"st  approach  toward  house- 
building is  to  pull  down  some  branches  as  a  screen  against 
wind  and  rain  ;  these  they  fasten  into  the  earth,  wattling 
other  dead  branches  through  them,  and  a  kind  of  hut  is 
made.* 

Certain  it  is  that,  among  people  who  live  in  woody 
lands,  we  find  long  continuing  the  habit  of  using  a  tree 
trunk  for  the  main  pillar  of  the  house,  of  building  cir- 
cular walls  round  that  tree,  and  sloping  the  roof  down 

'  The  picture  with  which  M.  Violct-le-Duc  begins  his  Habitations  cf 
Men  in  all  Ages^  though  fanciful,  is  surely  not  pure  ioiaginatioQ.  bomo 
sach  beginmng  of  the  tree  house  mmt  have  oocuirod. 
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to  tliGin  from  it.  Of  such  kind  was  the  house  of  onr 
northera  ancestors.  Those  who  have  read  the  snga  of 
Volsung  will  remember  how,  when  th:it  king  was  enter- 
tuininj;  the  Goths  in  his  paliiee,  came  in  the  jjod  Odhinn, 
likened  to  an  old  man,  and  how  he  left  sticking  in  the 
hranstock^  the  tree  which  supported  the  roof  of  the  palace, 
the  famous  sword  Gram,  so  fruitful  a  source  of  sorrow  in 
after  jeara.  In  the  elder  Edda,  Brynhild  hails  Sijjurd 
with  the  title  *brjnping3  apaldr,'  literally  apple  tree  of 
war,*  using  the  term  as  synonymous  with  pillar  of  war — a 
chance  phrase  which  shows  how  universal  was  the  use  of 
trees  in  the  way  I  have  described.  Nor  was  that  use  con- 
fined to  the  German  races,  thoujjh  it  was  most  conspicuous 
among  them.  There  must  certainly  be  nn  allusion  to  the 
same  habit  of  building — grown  old-fashioned  and  mis- 
understood in  Homer's  day — in  that  description  of  the 
•wonderful  chamber  and  bed  of  Odysseus,  whose  secret  he 
and  Penelope  only  knew.  We  remember  how,  when  the 
hero  had  come  to  his  house,  and  his  wife  still  hesitated  to 
recognise  him,  he  bade  her  try  him  by  questious,  and 
Penelope  spoke  concerning  a  certain  room  and  a  certain 
bed  in  the  wcll-wronglit  chamber  which  Odysseus  him- 
self had  made.  Then  the  hero  said,  *  No  living  mortal 
among  men,  strong  in  youth  though  he  were,  could  well 
remove  it,  for  a  wonder  hides  in  that  well-made  bed. 
There  wns  a  thick-leaved  olive  tree  in  the  court,  vigonnis, 
flourishing.  It  was  thick  as  the  pillar  of  a  house.  And 
round  this  I  built  a  chamber,  tinishing  it  with  close- 
fitting  stones,  and  roofing  it  above.  .  .  .  And  I  made 
smooth  the  trunk  with  brass,  right  well  and  masterly,  and 
planed  it  with  a  plane,  working  it  into  a  bed-post.  And 
from  this  I  made  a  bed,  polishing  it  all  brightly  with  gold 
and  ivory.  .  .  ,'•    This  is  the  description  of  a  tree-built 


*  Siijrdrifumal,  5.  It  does  not  Jake  away  from  the  significanco  of  Wm 
plirase  that  apple  trce«  were  new  tblogs  to  the  Norsemea  wbeo  the  above 
Bddaic  aoog  was  written. 

•  Od.  xxiii.  187  Bqq. 
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house.  But  in  this  case  the  ancient  fomis  of  building  had 
become  overlaid  with  other  uses  :  the  tree  trunk  no  longer 
stood  simple  and  bare ;  it  was  hidden  in  brass,  and  polished 
8ino«>th  like  a  pillar. 

All  this  is  mere  prosaic  fact;  but  soon  we  pass  on  to 
the  region  of  belief  and  ui)tbology.  The  Norseman  on 
the  image  of  his  own  house  fashioned  his  picture  of  the 
entire  world.  Tlie  earth,  with  the  heaven  for  a  roof,  was, 
to  him,  but  a  mighty  chamber,  and  likewise  had  its  great 
supporting  tree,  passing  through  the  midst  and  branching 
far  upward  auiung  the  clouds.  This  was  the  mythical  ash 
called  Ygijdroinll^  Odhiiin's  ash.  '  It  is  of  all  trees  the 
greatest  and  the  best.  Its  branches  spread  over  all  this 
world  of  ours  and  over  heaven.  Three  roots  sustain  it,  and 
■wide  apart  they  stand ;  for  one  is  among  the  MsXv  (the 
gods),  and  another  among  the  Hrimthursar  (frost  giants), 
where  once  lay  the  chasm  of  chasms;  the  third  is  alx)V0 
Nifl-hel  (Mist-hell).'  So  speaks  the  younger  Edda; '  and 
the  elder  in  still  more  beautiful  language,  but  to  the  same 
effect: — 

I  know  an  ash  standing'  Yggdrasill  higbt, 

A  lofty  troe  laved  with  limpid  water  ; 

Thence  come  the  dewti  into  tlio  dales  that  fall; 

Green  staods  it  ever  over  Fate's  foantain.* 

Deep  down  are  the  roots  of  Yggdrasill  in  gloomy 
Niti-hel,  the  Northern  Tartarus ;  and  yet  from  under 
these  roots  wells  up  the  fountain  of  life.  In  obedience,  no 
doubt,  to  the  same  original  belief  in  an  earth-supporting 
tree  do  we  read  in  classical  mytliology  of  the  mystical  oak 
(^70*)  of  Dodono,  which  had  its  roots  in  Tartarus,*  while 


1  Edda  Snorra,  D.  16.  Oa  the  worship  of  trees  by  the  Scandinaviaiia 
■eo  the  passaxG  quoted  from  Adam  of  Bremen  in  Cb.  VIL  And  cmn|jAro 
with  that  (fur  uLhur  LeatJioa  peoplu)  what  ia  said  in  ZuDurua,  AHttat.  3; 
Leun  Isaur.  H2. 

*  Vulufipti,  10.  On  ihe  Teatonio  earth  tree  see  Knhn,  Jferahh.  de9 
i'cwrrjr,  II8-1H7;  Windiscbmann,  i5/r.  ^.  165-177;  Mannhardl,  ^'crw.  J/^ti. 
MI-671 ;  and  Kulin'a  ZviUchr,/.  rery.  Sjj.  xv,  93  sqq. 

•  bohol.  ad  Virg.  ffcwy.  ii.  ayi. 
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at  the  roots  of  this  same  tree  there  was  likewise  a  magic 
fountain,  which  by  its  murmnrings  gave  forth  the 
oracles  of  Zeus.  Ypgdrasill  stood  ever  green  over  Fate's 
fountain ;  this  oak  of  Dodona  never  changed  nor  shed  its 
leaves. 

In  such  cases  as  these,  be^^anse  the  people  have 
advanced  far  from  primitive  thought,  mythology  and 
experience,  the  real  and  the  ideal,  are  kept  separate. 
But  to  savage  men  it  may  wpU  seem  that  the  tree  which 
is  liis  liome  does  touch  the  sky  and  hold  it  up.  The 
Maoris  have  a  tale  how  that  the  earth  and  sky  were  once 
80  closely  embracing  that  the  children  whom  they  had 
begotten  foimd  no  room  to  live;  how  those  took  counsel 
together  by  what  means  they  might  separate  their  two 
parents,  and  how  the  first  tree — Tanemahuta,'  the  father 
of  trees — accomplished  this  feat  by  pressing  continually 
upwai-ds,  until  with  great  pain  he  had  rent  apart  the  sky 
and  earth.  An  idea  like  this  is  the  origin  of  the  mythical 
earth  tree. 

It  hns  often  been  noted  how  man,  alone  among  all  the 
animals,  has  the  power  of  gazing  upward  to  heaven,  while 
the  rest  of  moving  things  have  their  faces  bent  ever 
towards  the  earth.  This  faculty— like  our  sense  of 
monility,  onr  sense  of  God — came  to  us  not  all  at  once, 
but  gradually  through  lapse  of  time.  Savages  are  said 
scarcely  ever  to  raise  their  eyes,  and  their  heads  are 
imturally  inclined  with  a  downward  gaze,  so  that  it  must 
bo  an  effort  for  them  to  look  at  the  sky  and  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Primeval  man  lived  upon  roots  and  berries,  or  on 
the  lesser  animals  and  the  vermin  which  he  jrathered  from 
the  soil,  and  so  habit  as  well  as  nature  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground.  We  need  not  therefore  wonder  if, 
in  their  half-glances  upward,  our  forefathers  had  not 
leisure  to  observe  that  the  tree-top  was  not  really  close 
against  the  sky,  and  that   what  childish  ignoi*ance  still 


*  Sir  Oeorge  Qrcy,  PolynenaH  M^tk.  pp.  l-4u 
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fancies '  was  more  certainlj  believed  by  them.  They  may 
well  hare  deemed  that  the  upper  branches  hid  them- 
selves in  infinitely  remote  ethereal  regions.  If  it  be  true 
that  *  high '  is  the  word  most  expressive  of  moral  perfec- 
tion, we  are  not  at  liberty  to  doubt  that  with  such  upward 
gazes  as  primitive  man  could  take  there  went  a  dim  sense 
of  elevation  of  mind  and  character,  high  instincts  which 
his  mortal  nature  could  only  half  understand. 

Man  abode  on  the  ground,  beneath  the  tree-shade,  or 
in  the  tree's  lower  branches ;  the  denizens  of  the  upper 
regions  were  the  birds.  These  last  must  therefore,  very 
early  in  the  history  of  belief,  have  seemed  wonderfully 
sacred  and  wise.  Before  man  had  advanced  far  enough 
to  worship  the  heaven  itself  or  the  heavenly  bodies,  while 
he  was  still  bound  to  a  narrow  phase  of  belief,  birds 
became  expressive  to  his  mind  of  height,  and  of  intimacy 
with  those  far-off  branches  of  the  tree  or  with  that 
unsearcbed  mountain  summit  which  were  then  his 
heaven.  Later  on,  when  the  gods  had  become  celestial, 
and,  leaving  the  earth,  had  gone  to  dwell  in  the  heaven 
itself,  the  birds  still  were  seen  flying  thither.  The 
worship  of  birds  as  divine  existences,  therefore,  belongs 
of  right  to  men  of  the  prime,  before  statues  were  carved 
or  shrines  were  built.  '  No  need  to  raise  for  them  temples 
of  stone  nor  doorways  with  golden  doors;  for  they  in 
fruit  trees  and  dark  oak  shall  dwell,  and  in  the  olive  tree 
receive  our  vows.' ' 

When  the  birds  ceased  to  be  divinities  they  remained 
still  the  best  diviners,  for  they,  it  was  thought,  shared 
most  intimately  in  the  counsels  of  the  gods,  and  were  the 

'  I  remember,  I  remember 

The  fir  trees  dark  and  high : 

I  nacd  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky. 

It  was  a  childish  ignorance ; 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  further  off  from  heaven 
Than  when  1  was  a  boy. — HooD. 
*  Aristoph.  Avest  615,  &.c. 
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most  trustvvorMiy  of  oinoua.  Each  of  Ihe  ^*eater  goda 
atnon^  tlie  Greeks  had  his  own  special  bird,  which  be  sent 
on  missions  of  a  prophetic  nature.  From  Zt^us  came  an 
eagle,  from  Apollo  a  liawk,  and  from  Athene  a  crane;* 
Aphrodite  had  her  doves.  It  was,  with  the  Greeks,  the 
Tery  acme  of  profanity  to  fri^^ht  away  the  denizens  of  a 
sacred  enclosure.'*  With  the  Germans  and  the  Celts 
divination  from  birds  was  as  common  as  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Odhinn  (or  Wuotan)  had  his  two  hawks  or 
ravens  whirlinc*'  round  his  throne;  and  every  morniiiof 
they  flew  *  earth's  fields  over'  ^  to  watch  the  ways  of  men. 
We  also  know  that  among  the  Noisemen  it  was  the 
greatest  gift  of  pixiphecy  to  nuderstaad  the  language  of 
birds — thuugh  a  man  might  sometimes  wish  he  had  not 
known  it;  tor  tht^y  told  of  tlie  future^  its  evil  ns  well  as 
its  good.  Iti  one  of  the  Volsung  lays  of  the  elder  Edda 
there  ia  a  beautiful  passage  which  tells  how  Sigurd,  when 
he  had  eaten  Fafiiir's  heart,  had  his  ears  opentnl  in  this 
wise,  and  heaid  the  eagles  above  telling  one  another  of 
his  own  deeds,  and  what  would  ha  his  end.* 

The  •  wise  women  '  of  many  different  systems  of  mytho- 
logy seem  to  possess  in  common  the  gift  of  being  able  to 
change  themselves  into  birds.  Perhaps  the  more  im- 
mediate prototypes  of  the  nngels  of  mediceval  Christianity 
•were  the  maidens  of  Odhinn,'  at  once  amazons  and 
prophetesses,  who  were  called  Valkyriur  (Walachuriun), 
They  were  likewise  called  swaii  w«»/e?w,  because  they  took 
Bometimes  the  form  of  swans.  In  tlie  Bible  the  Spirit  of 
God  Himself,  when  it  becomes  visible  to  man,  appears  in 
the  shape  of  a  dove. 

The  worship  of  bii'ds  ia  of  all  forms  of  animal  worship 
the  most  exalted  and  spiritual,  because  it  has  to  do  with 


xii.  200. 

'GrimniamAl,  20. 


*  Homer,  ^jwi'm,  osp.  JL  x.  274 
»  Kcttxl.  i.  lolK 

*  FnTniituiiil.  HI  to  cml. 

*  I  do  not  mean  tbeir  prototypes  in  art,  bat  in  popular  belief,  at  any 
rate  ia  nortliera  Europe.  Coooeming  these  Valkyriur,  aoe  Cha.  VU. 
aad  X 
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n?gions  remotest  from  common  earth.  This  is  wliy  the 
holy  birds  linj^er  long  in  lato  forms  of  belit't,  and  survive 
generally  as  tho  symbol  of  those  gods  and  j^oddesses  whose 
proper  dvvelling-pluce  is  the  heaven.  A  bird,  for  instance, 
would  come  appropriately  from  Zeus,  or  Athene,  or  Apollo, 
the  sk}',  the  air,  the  sun,  or  from  Odhinn»the  storm  wind, 
but  less*  appropriately  from  Demeter,  the  earth  goddess, 
orYrom  PoseidOu,  the  god  of  the  waves.  Aud  I  suppose 
that  when  we  encounter  the  figures  of  winged  beasts  in 
religious  art,  an  we  do  so  conspicuously  in  the  religious 
art  of  Assyria,  we  are  to  take  it  that  the  gods  whom  the 
beasts  symbolise  have  been  raised  from  earth  to  heaven. 
These  mythic  beini^s  combine  the  majesty  of  the  beast 
chosen — the  courage  of  the  lion,  say,  or  the  strength  of  tlie 
bull,  or  the  swiitiiess  of  the  liorse — with  the  spirituality 
and  special  sacredness  of  birds.  Such  winged  creatures 
are  not  unknown  to  Greek  art.*  They  have  made  their 
way  into  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  aud  thence  into 
Christian  belief;  the  cherubim,  it  seems,  were  the  Bam< 
as  the  Assyrian  and  PhoDnioian  griffin.' 

Seeing  that  birds  have  attributed  to  them  a  gift  of 
prophecy,  partly  in  virtue  of  the  antiquity  of  their  worship, 
it  is  natural  that  all  feticht'S  should  be  themselves  oriLcular. 
Prophecy  belongs  to  the  region  of  magic,  and  magic  ritea 
ore  almost  always  a  survival  from  some  old  form  of  belief. 


'  K.p.  T'epJiMiw.  The  frriflin.  too,  is  tolerably  common  in  8f)me  Greek  art. 
Both  come  t'lTou^^b  Asiatic  influuncfJt.  Cf.  liiyanl,  Xirtvrth,  ii.  4C1,  (or 
Teg^uuit,  nnd  for  the  gritlin  next  note. 

"  1  mc*an  etyiuologically  tho  saxue,  as  -vrell  aa  the  same  in  their  original 
rvprcsenlntion.  Kueiien  «uppos4?fl  that  the  cherubim  who  stood  upon  the 
ark  uf  (he  tabornncle  b.-ul  tlie  i^hape  of  ^iflins  {^Rrl.  of  I»racl.  \.  p.  280). 
The  chtTubim  are,  he  saya,  euib-'tlimeniaof  the  clouds  ;  they  afi*,  tburHrnre, 
essentially  the  tame  lu  the  Vulkyriur  of  the  Norlli.  who,  1  say.  fureran  the 
Chrblian  an^^uls  la  the  popular  belief  of  northern  Europe.  It  may  bo  wtll 
to  add  that  the  doable  ea^lc  which  in  Christian  art  was  desifnied  to  repre- 
sent the  double  ^reatne&s  of  the  Holy  Roman  Euipirc  (spiritual  and  material 
rule  combined  in  one,  or  perhapw  oaly  the  united  Empires  of  Knst  nnd 
West)  is  likewise  drawn  from  Eastern  iconography.  Texier,  Aim  Minr-urc; 
also  A.  dc  LonjTpt'ricr,  Ittn^nui  Arch,  O.  8.  vol.  ii.  p.  7G.  The  monument 
bearing  representations  of  thia  and  other  fabulous  winged  oreaturea  was 
appropriately  discorcred  on  the  aite  of  the  ancient  Pteria. 
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the  meaning  of  which,  has  been  forgotten,  and  the  use  ia 
tronseqnenco  tlistort^Hl.  The  earlier  gods,  which  were  near, 
and  visible,  and  tangible,  and  a  part  of  nature,  became  a 
natural  means  of  commuuicatiou  between  man  and  the 
later  gods,  who  were  supcrnaturiil  and  unseen.  Wlierefore 
the  pi>wer  of  divining  remained  with  tlie  tree  iUelf,  and 
with  the  mountain  and  the  river.  The  oracles  of  Zeus 
were  convt'jed  by  the  whispering  leaves  of  the  oaks"  of 
Dodona;  and  the  laurel  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  is  another 
instance  of  an  oracular  tree.  We  should  not  be  fur  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  fabulous  uiih,  Yggdrasill,  was  magical 
in  this  way.  We  know,  at  any  rate,  that  the  wise  women 
of  tlie  North,  the  Noms,  lived  hard  by  one  of  the  roots  of 
this  tree  of  life.'  The  divining  rod  has  inherited  its  Cjualities 
from  the  divining  tre**. 

The  pro]jhotic  powers  of  mountains  reside<l  generally 
in  their  caves.  The  wise  women,  or  witches,  of  heathen  and 
mediffival  legend  had  their  homes  always  either  in  a  wood 
or  in  a  cave,*  Among  the  Romans  we, know  how  a  voice 
from  a  cave  used  to  bring  the  prophecy  of  the  sybih'  It 
was  in  a  cave  or  cleft  between  two  steep  rocks  that  the 
Pythoness  received  her  divine  inspiration. 

Finally,  more  than  either  tree  or  mountain,  waters 
have  been  great  in  gifts  after  this  kind.  Rivers,  foun- 
tains, and  wells  have,  in  all  ages,  been  accounted  sucred 
and  prophetic.  From  onr  wishnig-wells  back  to  the  foun- 
tain of  Urd,  from  which  the  Nornir  watered  the  roots  of 
Yggdrasill,  or  to  Mini's  well  (if  this  be  not  the  samej,  whither 
Odhinn  went  to  buy  wisdom,  is  one  continuous  stream  of 
illufitratiou  of  this  belief,  which  need  not  be  here  set  forth 
in  full.  That  the  notion  was  as  familiar  to  the  Greeks, 
the  fountain  of  Parnassus,  by  which  Apollo's  priestess 
stood,  the  poetic  inspiration  (jiavrela)  of  prophet  and  poet 
from  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  may  serve  to  remind  us. 

It  is  no  strained  imagination,  but  abnost  a  statement 
of  sober  fact,  that  belief  so  common  among  the  nations, 
*  Bee  Chapo.  VU.  aud  X.  <  JE*m.  vi 
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either  that  all  raanlviiul  or  that  some  particular  races  f  f  it 
were  desconded  from  a  tree;  for  it  is  certain  that  tribal 
life  very  often  begun  under  one,  and  snob  tribal  life  in  all 
probability  preceded  any  distinct  division  of  the  family ; 
it  preceded  marriaj^e  rites  or  much  recognition  of  chil- 
dren by  their  parents.  When  at  last  the  tribe  began  to 
distinguish  itself  from  other  tribes — the  conaciousDess  of 
the  ego,  as  in  all  cases,  arising  out  of  contact  with  the 
non-ego — its  members  had  to  assume  a  common  parentage. 
From  whom?  From  whom  more  likely  than  from  the 
great  fetich  of  the  race,  so  much  longer-lived  than  man 
(na}',  perhaps  immortal ;  for  who  could  remember  when  it 
had  not  been  there?),  so  kind,  so  protecting  ;  surpassing  us 
in  size  and  strength,  'even  as  a  god  surpasses  mortals  9 
That  man  was  bom  of  a  god  has  always  seemed  a  natural 
way  of  accounting  for  his  existence;  and  in  primitive 
times  there  was  no  god  beside  the  fetich.  Among  the 
Greeks  certain  families  kept  the  idea  of  a  tree  parentage; 
the  Pelopida;,  for  example,  were  said  to  have  been  descended 
from  a  plane.  Among  the  Persians  the  Achfemenido)  be- 
lieved the  same  concerning  tlieir  house.  Ca<lmu8  was 
bom  of  Myrrha  after  she  had  undergone  transformation 
into  a  tree.'  Even  Ar§s,  according  to  one  legend,  had  a 
like  descent.  Romulus  and  lienuis  had  been  found  under 
til e  famous  Ficusruminaliji.^  In  tlie  legend  which  weluive 
received  it  is  in  this  instantte  only  a  case  o{  findinrj  \  but 
if  we  could  go  back  to  nn  earlier  tradition,  we  should  pro- 
bably see  tliat  the  relation  between  the  mythical  twins 
and  the  tree  had  been  more  intimate.  The  origin  of  the 
Myrmidons  was  perhaps  really  of  the  same  kind.  Ovid 
relates  bow  when  .^acua  had  prayed  to  Zeus  to  give  him 
a  new  race  of  men,  who  might  fill  the  place  of  a  nation 
destroyed  by  pestilence,  he  fell  asleep  beneath  a  tree.  As 
K  he  slept  he  thought  he  saw  myriads  of  ants  dropping 
^1        1  Ovia, 

^^  *  AcoordiDi^  to  tradition  thp  twins  and  rheir  motlicr  were  cast  into  the 

\  Tiber,  the  forrutr  in  a  cradle,  which  wiw  stmnded  benrath  :l  Hg  tree — the 

^^a       F\eHi  rumnuilU — which  was  held  sacred  for  lung  ages  afterAvarda 

t 
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from  the  branches  or  issuing  from  the  roots;  aud  these, 
"when  he  awoke,  liad  changed  into  men  *  The  inti-oduction 
of  the  anls  is,  I  suspect,  a  fanciful  Jater  addition.  Aud 
yet  the  myth,  as  it  now  stands,  not  ill  expresses  the  con- 
trast between  nmn  in  the  days  when  he  lived  beneath  the 
tree  or  hun^  upon  it-s  branches,  and  nourished  himself 
partly  on  ita  fruits — a  pyi^niy  compared  to  all  the  rest  of 
nature — and  that  hiter  humiinity,  his  descendants,  which 
counted  in  its  ranks  such  a  race  of  heroes  as  Achilles  and 
his  comrades. 

In  other  myth  systems,  notably  in  the  Norse,  the  idea 
of  a  descent  from  the  tree  has  been  applied  to  the  whole 
human  race.  According  to  the  Edda,  all  mankind  are 
descended  from  At^kund  KmhUt.,  the  ash  and  the  elm.  The 
story  is  that  Odhinu  and  his  two  brothers  were  journeying 
over  the  earth,  wlien  they  found  these  two  stocks  '  void 
of  future,'  and  breathed  into  them  the  power  of  life. 


From  out  their  following 
There  came  thruo 
Mighty  and  merciful 
j^Kir  to  our  home. 
Thoy  foniid  on  earth, 
Almost  lifelesft, 
A&k  and  Embla, 
Fatureless. 


Spirit  they  owned  not, 

Sense  they  hnd  not, 
Blood  nor  vigour, 
Nor  colour  fair. 
Spirit  pave  Odhinu, 
ThoOj^ht  gave  Hcenir, 
Blood  gfive  Lodr 
And  coloor  fuir.* 


The  following  story,  too,  I  find  in  mediaeval  legendary 
lore.  It  aeeuis  to  spring  directly  from  the  m^th  of  the 
Yfjgdrasill  tree  of  life  and  from  the  Ask  and  Embla  myth, 
tliough  there  may  be  other  Oriental  sources  for  it  which  I 
do  not  know.  The  Tree  of  Life,  says  a  trouv^re  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was,  a  thousand  years  after  the  shi  of 
the  first  man,  transplanted  from  the  garden  of  Eden  to 
the  gar.Ieu  of  Abraham,  aud  an  angel  came  from  heaven 
Xo  tell  the  patriarch  that  upou  this  tree  should  hang  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind.  But  first  from  the  same  tree  of 
life  Jesus  should  be  born,  aud  in  the  following  wise.    First 

>  Hfet,  vii.  683.  »  rdlospa,  17»  18. 
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was  to  be  born  a  knight,  Fanouel,'  who,  through  the  scent 
merely  of  the  flower  of  that  living  tree,  should  be 
engendered  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin  ;  and  thia  knight, 
again,  without  knowing  woman,  should  give  birth  to  St. 
Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  "I3i>th  these 
wonders  fell  out  as  they  were  foretold.  A  virgin  bore 
Fanouel  by  smelling  the  tree  ;  and  Fanouel,  having  once 
come  unawares  to  that  tree  of  life,  and  cut  a  fruit  from  it, 
wiped  his  knife  against  his  thigh,  in  which  he  itiflicted  a 
slight  wound  and  thus  let  Jn  some  of  the  juice.  Presently 
his  thigh  began  to  swell,  and  eventually  St.  Anne  was 
born  therefrom.* 

So  from  all  these  instances  we  see  that  there  was  once 
a  fuller  moaning  than  metaphor  in  the  language  which 
spoke  of  the  roots  and  bninches  of  a  family ;  or  in  sacli 
expressions  as  the  pathetic,  'Ah,  woe,  beloved  8fu)ol\'  of 
Euripides. 

Even  when  the  literal  notion  of  the  descent  from  a 
tree  had  been  lost  sight  or,(he  close  connection  between  the 
prosperity  of  the  tribe  and  the  life  of  its  fetich  was  often 
strictly  held.^  The  v^Ulttfje  tree  of  the  German  races  was 
originally  a  tribal  tree,  with  whose  existence  the  life  of  the 
village  was  involved ;  and  wheu  we  read  of  Christian 
saints  and  confessors  that  they  made  a  point  of  cutting 
down  these  half-idols,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  luge  they 
called  forth,  nor  that  they  often  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
courage.*  -4 

Trees  of  the  same  kind  were  the  two  called  the 
patrician  and  the  j^lebtnavj  which  stood  before  the  temple 
of  Quirinus  in  Rome,  and  whereof  we  are  told  the  follow- 


The  name  of  the  poem  is  iVTrfrv 
rb>tacd  Diblc  of  the  thiriecnth 


*  Also  called  Kanoiaix  in  the  poem. 
I>ame  Ate.  Maria,  It  is  takes  from  a 
otsntuiy. 

"  LeroQX  de  Linoy.  Lc  JArre  t/n  L^ffcndef,  p.  24. 

*  *  Bvi  dun  H'liimri)  wio  judi:  KuUuii:!«tiitte.  je«ler  Tempcl  seincn  Gottes' 
baam,  «a  hat  jeder  Htaal,  jefle  ^tadt,  jeder  FamilienFiiu,  jt-der  Zweig  einer 
Familie  cinen  aoluijen.'  — K.  lloetticher,  JiaumhuUtit  der  llcllcuen  «.  Jtomer, 
p.  2d. 

*  See  Grimm,  DevUeht  Mytkohgie,  ch.  ir. 
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injr  story.  Tbe  two  trees  wore  mjrtlea  (sacred  to  Venus), 
Hfl  Signifying  the  amity  which  existed  between  tbe  two 
orders  of  society  of  which  the  city  was  composed;  and  at 
first,  we  may  believe,  they  f^ew  up  side  by  side,  in  equal 
strength.  But  when  the  fathers  began  to  increase  their 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  plebs,  the  patrician  tree 
waxed  greater,  overgrowing  the  other,  which  sei'med  to 
wither  beneath  its  hurtful  shade.  After  the  Marsian  war, 
however,  the  patrician  myrtle  grew  old,  its  rigour  returned 
to  the  tree  of  the  plebs,  and  the  power  of  the  Senate 
diminished  from  day  to  day.* 

To  that  froui  which  all  races  sprang,  to  that  they  may 
again  return.  Wherefoj'e  arises  that  common  snperstition 
that  the  souls  of  the  dead  have  gone  to  inhabit  trees. 
Empedocles  says  that  there  are  two  destinies  for  the  souls 
of  highest  virtue — to  pass  either  into  trees  or  into  the 
bodies  of  lions.'  Philemon  and  Baucis  were  rewarded 
by  the  former  lot  for  tht'ir  charity  to  Zeus,  who  came  a 
poor  wanderer  to  their  house.  And  this  story  is  the  more 
worthy  of  remark  because  it  bears  no  inconsiderable 
resemblance  to  the  story  of  the  three  Norse  gods  wander- 
ing over  the  earth  and  finding  Ask  and  i/wife/a,  from  whom 
they  created  mankind.'  Philemon  and  Baucis  lived  till 
extreme  old  age,  serving  in  the  temple  of  Jove,  and  then 
at  the  last,  both  together,  they  were  transformed  into 
trees.* 

Frondere  Philemona  Bnncia, 
Baacida  conapexit  senior  frondoro  Philemon. 


*  Valeque, 

O  coDJnx !  *  dlxere  simul,  simal  abdita  texifc 
Ora  frutex. 

The  same  poem  relates  how,  to  the  prayer  of  penitent 

>  Pliny,  n.  im  ■  yEUon.  Ifijrf.  Avim.  lii.  7. 

■  The  resomblanoe  between  the  classiui)  uikI  tht;  Northern  mytlifl  nppcara 


the  closer  if  we  take  the  Jiigttmdl  &»  ii  connecting  link  betwcon  the  history 
of  Bfluids  and  rhilemon  and  the  verse  of  tltc  Vola^)&  quoted  Jiut  now. 
«  Met.  viii.  714. 
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Myrrba,  tbe  gods  granted  tliat  ahe  Bbould  be  iumed  into 
a  tree.  Thougb  she  bus  lost  undersbandiug  witb  ber 
former  sbape,  she  still  weeps,  and  tbe  drops  whicb  fall 
from  ber  bark  (i.e.  tbe  myrrb)  preserve  tbe  story  of  tbeir 
mistress,  so  that  she  will  be  forgotten  in  no  age  to  come.' 
Her  ebild  was  Cadmua.  How  tbe  same  myth  bas  been 
preserved  and  repeated  in  after  ages,  and  ba^  survived  in 
the  greatest  poems  of  tbe  world,  needs  not  to  be  told  liere. 
No  one  will  have  forgotten  Dante  in  bell  passing  through 
that  leafless  wood,  in  tbe  baik  of  every  tree  of  which  was 
imprisoned  the  soul  of  a  suicide.  Unwittingly,  from  one 
of  these  trees  be  plucked  a  little  twig.  Then  from  the 
wound  thus  made  (as  from  green  wood  burning)  came, 
witb  bubbling,  steam  and  blood,  and  last  of  all  a  voice, 
wbieb  was  the  voice  of  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  tbe  miuiater  of 
Frederick.  Tasso  and  our  Spenser  have  given  us  pictures 
founded  on  the  same  old-world  belief. 

What  has  been  here  sketched  out  concerning  tree 
worship  will  apply,  changing  what  should  be  changed,  to 
the  worehip  of  niount4iins.  The  mountain  is  higher  than 
tbe  tree^,  more  mnjcstic  and  remote,  and  in  a  manner 
more  abstract.  It  is  of  the  two  the  less  fitted  to  be  tbe 
parent  of  a  race  or  tribe ;  and  we  do  not,  in  fact,  tind  so 
often  tbe  belief  in  a  descent  from  mount:LinB  as  iu  a 
descent  from  either  trees  or  rivers.  Mountain  worship  is, 
in  most  respects,  an  advance  on  tree  worship ;  for  when,  to 
the  growing  intelligence  of  mankind,  the  tree  becomea 
relatively  small,  the  high  bill  is  still  immeasurable  and 
has  its  bead  buried  in  tbe  clouds.  And  from  this  cause 
mountain  worship  is  more  often  to  be  seen  perfeisting  into 
later  pha'ses  of  belief,  and  is  less  characteristic  of  the 
earlier  ones.  Zens  may,  in  times  relatively  far  advanced, 
still  be  worshipped  iu  the  actual  form  of  a  mountain.^ 

Of    tlie    oracular    character    which    belongs    to    the 
mountain  fetich  T  have   already  spoken.      Some   of  the 
most  venerable  and  ancient  temples  among  the  Greeks 
>  MO,  XX.  4,  4cc  *  See  Ch.  IT. 
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were  situate  in  a  deep  gorge  between  high  rocks,  as,  for 
example,  the  shrine  of  Apollo  at  Tempe  and  the  temple 
of  DemetcT  at  Eleusis.  The  gods  themselves,  when  they 
were  not  throned  high  on  the  mountain  summits,  aa  on 
01jmpu3,  often  found  a  dwelling-place  in  its  deep  clefts.* 

The  river  fetich  has  some  special  qualities  and  asso- 
ciations which  I  shall  speak  of  presently.  It  has  others 
which  it  shares  with  the  tree  fetich.  Among  the  latter  is 
its  position  as  a  progenitor,  and  of  this  belief  we  havo  the 
most  conspicuous  examples  in  Greek  mythology,  In 
truth,  worship  of  the  river  and  mountain  fetiches  has 
found  its  chief  partisans  in  Greece  and  in  Italy,  while  the 
cult  of  trees  was  especially  characteristic  of  the  Teuton 
and  the  Celt'  The  nations  of  Northern  Europe  lived  in 
regions,  as  Tacitus  describes  them,  '  either  rugged  with 
forest  or  dank  with  marsh,^  but  the  Greeks  iu  a  bright 
land  not  much  wooded.  Wherefore  a  difference  of  creeds 
followed  this  difference  of  surroundings.  In  Greek  mytho- 
logy Oceanus  is  found  to  have  many  of  the  attributes 
which  in  the  Norse  mythology  belonged  to  the  mythio 
world-tree  Yggdraaill.  It  corresponds  in  many  respects  to 
the  world  ash,  the  symbol  of  life  and  of  time,  ami  to  that 
other  ash  (if  another  it  really  were)  from  which  the  human 
race  proceeded.  For  example,  Oceanus  was  the  beginning 
of  all  things,  the  parent  alike  of  gods  and  of  men.  He 
was  the  first  and  the  la,st,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  life. 
The  et3'-uiology  of  the  name  Oceanus  seems  to  show  that 
the  very  foundation  of  his  nature  was  as  a  primeval  exist- 
ence, a  forefather.*    Oceanus  was  the  parent  of  all  waters, 

^K  »  Cf.  77.  i.  495.  V.  753;  Hesiixl.  n,  11.1  (»Titx«  A^vti^vto), 

^^^  *  TbcrtJ  are  frei^»ent  refereuces  to   rivt-r  worship  in  Honi«r  (cf.  IL 

W  II.  720.  XX.  -a  coundl  of  tlio  gtxla  whicL  rivers  attend;  zzi.  130;  Od.r, 

I  446),  but.  no  far  as  1  re-membor,  none  to  the  woryship  of  Iroes.     It  is  very 

I  probuble  that  fountains  were  much  worsbippefl  by  the  Celld.    We  tind  ia 

I  the  Middle  A^eit  uuiueroius  ordiuuncL.^  forblddintf  tiils  furm  uf  ]iagaii inm. 

I  Beo  Capitularii's,  i.  tit.  6*.  §  7SH,  c.  fiS,  and  viii.  txL  326,  tf.21.    Le,jfi  Luit- 

I  prafidi,  ii.  tit.  38,  $  1.     VUu  EUg,  ii.  lu. 

^^^  ■  *  Aut  sylvis  horrida  aot  paladibuB  f ceda.'^ ^tfrm.  6. 

^K  «  8eo  Cb.  VL  O^-gea. 
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the  encircler  of  the  world.*  He  included  in  his  circle  all 
living  nature,  for  beyond  this  river  lay  only  the  land  of 
darkness  and  of  deatlu*  Oceanus,  u^ain,  was  complete  in 
himself,  and  so  for  ever  returning  upon  his  own  course.* 
Other  rivers  were  the  progenitors  of  special  families — 
Asopns,  Inachus.  A  descent  from  rivers  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  among  Homeric  heroes ;  witness  Asteropceus, 
whom  Achilles  slew  beside  Xanthus — *  he  was  the  son  of 
broad-flowing  Axios ' — and  Menosthios,  the  son  of  Sper- 
cheios,  and  others.^ 

Fetichism  discharged  a  great  duty  in  that  it  6rst 
formed  the  patriotic  instincts,  by  giving  to  men  a  notion 
o^ fatherland  and  an  attachment  to  a  particular  soil.  Tho 
fetich  gods  conld  not  l>e  moved,  and  in  the  worsbip  of 
them,  in  the  sense  of  safety  and  sacredness  which  they 
spread  like  an  aroma  round  one  spot,  there  was  found  just 
the  force  needed  to  awaken  a  sense  of  nationality  and  of 
fellowship  among  men.  The  value  of  a  safe,  protected 
spot  must  be  great  in  proportion  as  all  other  places  are 
strange  and  feavtiil ;  by  the  fetich  worshipper  the  outer 
world  is  not  dreaded  only  on  account  of  its  visible 
dangers — for  the  wild  beasts  who  hover  round,  for  the 
savage  men  of  a  difftrent  tribe  and  an  alien  creed  who 
may  be  near — it  is  likewise  ghost-haunted,  and  may  be  the 
home  of  evil  spirits  and  unseen  unfriendly  powers.  And 
80,  moved  by  this  fear,  all  those  who  are  akin  draw  near 
together.  Ifc  has  often  been  noticed  bow  the  sense  of 
kinship  among  nations  springs  more  from  a  common 
faith  than  from  any  other  tie;  this  outweighs  the  bonds 
of  blood,  of  language,  and  of  country.  We  see  examples 
enough  of  this  even  now,  when  the  orthodox  Slav  is  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  the  Catholic  Slav,  when  the  Shiah 
Persian  or  Afghan  is  more  hateful  than  any  common  foe 
to  his  Sunni  brother.     It  was  well,  therefore,  that  at  fizst 

*  H  xiv.  246. 1X1.196  ;  iE«ch.  /Va».  638,  Ac  ■  8e«  Ch.  VL 

*  i^poox.     Jl.  xviii.  39f) ;  Od.  xx.  65, 
iiixi.  Ul,  &c.  ;xvi,  173. 
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the  ties  of  country  and  of  kinsliip  and  of  creed  shoold  Lave 
been  inseparably  united. 

Greek  national  life  sprang  up  around  some  local  slu'ine. 
For  the  guard  of  the  temple  and  the  honour  of  the  god, 
towns  or  villages  entered  into  Ainpliiiityouies — associa- 
tions of  the  neighbours  to  it — and  these  Amphictyoniea 
in  time  grew  into  States.  '  Only  one  form  existed  in 
ancient  Greece  for  the  combination  of  peoples — namely,  a 
common  religious  worship,  which  at  Gxed  times  assembled 
a  number  round  a  generally  acknowledged  sanctuary,  and 
laid  upon  all  the  participators  in  it  the  obligation  of 
certain  common  principles.  Such  festivals — associations 
or  Amphictyonies — are  coeval  with  Greek  histoiy,  or  may 
even  be  said  to  constitute  the  first  expression  of  a  common 
national  history.' '  The  principle  of  the  Amphictyon}'  waa 
conceived  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  Tetichism;  for,  to  unen- 
lightened minds,  the  temple  itself  is  a  kind  of  fetich.  The 
temples  of  paganism  were,  as  an  orator  of  the  latter  days 
of  paganism  declared,  *the  life  and  soul  of  the  country  ;* 
under  their  protection  the  peasant  planted  and  sowed;  to 
their  guardianship  he  committed  his  wife  and  child.'  We 
can  guess,  then,  how  deai'  in  tijnes  i'ar  more  ancient  than 
these  must  have  been  the  river  by  which  a  tribe  had  settled, 
the  mountain  in  whose  caves  they  lived,  or  the  tree  which 
sheltered  them. 

So  much  for  the  characteristics  of  fetichisuL  in  its 
prime.  A  hundred  more  examples  might  be  given 
of  the  worship  of  trees  and  rivers  and  hills,  and  of  the 
traces  of  such  worship  in  later  creeds.  But  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  faith  would  return  again  and  again, 
and  only  grow  wearisome  by  repetition.  Nevertheless, 
before  we  quite  leave  the  subject  we  have  to  notice  one 
pecidiar  form  of  worship  which  seems  to  be  connected  with 
fetichism  and  more  peculiarly  with  the  cult  of  rivers. 


>  Cartius.  i/wf .  of  Greece,  i.  1 U . 

'  Ytrxt).  i>  ^affiKtv,  Toit  kfpois  rik  Upd,    libanlus  in  a  speech  to  Tbeodo- 
niis  on  beliAlf  of  tbo  oncioot  l«mplea. 
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I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  concerning 
the  religioQB  significance  of  animal  worships  taken  as  a 
whole.  The  orifrin  of.it  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained,'  and  until  it  has  been  made  more  clear  wo  are 
not  justified  in  adopting  arbitrary  theories  concerning  it. 
Some  peoples  Lave  furnished  themselves  with  elaborate 
reasons  for  their  worship  of  animals :  they  have  made  them 
symbolical  of  moral  qualities,  or  even  of  some  natural  phe- 
nomena. Sekhet,  the  bright-eyed  cat  or  lioness  goddess 
of  the  Egyptians,  was  made  to  stand  for  the  sun,  or  else 
for  the  moon,  because  the  cat^s  or  lioness'  eyes  shine  at 
night;  the  eagle,  in  like  manner,  symbolised  the  sun.  Ex- 
planations like  these  have  always  been  given  by  people 
who  had  themselves  advanced  too  far  beyond  the  sphere  of 
animal  worship  to  understand  its  meaning.  Such  notions 
may  have  seemed  satisfactory  to  Egyptian  priests  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus;  they  cannot  possibly  seem  so  to  a^i 
student  of  the  history  of  belief  to-day.  Failing  sornd^^ 
better  interpretation,  we  may  assume  that,  beside  that 
honour  which  was  paid  to  superiority  in  size  or  strength, 
the  reason  for  animal  worship  lay  in  some  human  featui-e 
or  quality — the  majesty  of  the  lion,  the  walk  of  the  bear, 
the  human  cry  of  the  cat — suggesting  thus  the  doctrine 
of  the  migration  of  souls.  This  would  reserve  for  animals 
a  great  amount  of  reverence,  such  as  that  paid  to  dead 
ancestors,  thotigh  this  would  still  full  short  of  actual  wor- 
ship; and,  perhaps,  the  cult  of  animals  has  always  been 
rather  an  element  in  other  creeds  than  a  distinct  creed 
itself. 

From  other  kinds  of  animal  worship,  however,  the 
worship  of  the  serpent  stands  apart.  It  is  of  all  forms 
probably  the  widest  spread  and  most  deeply  rooted ;  and 
yet  its  origin  is,  of  all  perhaps,  the  hardest  to  understand. 
Fergusson  suggests  its  great  longevity  as  one  reason,  its 
deadly  power — both  mysterious  and  deadly — as  another. 

*  For  I  think,  as  I  bave  said,  the  lotera  tht-ory  quiie  Insufficient  to 
czplam  it;  or  puriiapa  I  should  ratlicr  aay  it  is  too  s'oflicicnt  a  way. 
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Tlie  first,  by  itself,  is  certainly  nofc  reason  enough  ;  besides, 
it  would  not  be  easy  for  man  to  ascertain  this  fact  without 
paying  close  attention  to  this  reptile,  whicii  would  be  in 
itself  peculiar.  And  the  objection  to  the  other  reason  is 
that  serpent  worship — as  Fergusson  adraiU  ' — is  not  one 
which  is  strong^ly  marked  by  fear. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  in  this  one  instance  that 
the  use  of  the  animal  is  symbolical,  and  that  in  almost 
every  case  the  serpent  stands  for  the  river.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  impossible,  or  oven  if  possible  unsuitable,  to 
produce  in  this  place  all  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to 
such  an  opinion.  But  there  can  Ix?  no  harm  if  we  turn 
aside  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  the  chief  among  them. 

The  river  of  rivers  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  that 
great  Oceanus  of  which  I  spoke  just  now — the  earth- 
encircling  stream  which  flowed  between  the  world  of  men 
and  the  kiugdom  of  Hades.'  The  belief  in  that  stream, 
as  we  shall  see  more  clearly  in  a  future  chapter,  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  classical  aucieutti,  but  was  shared 
in  by  all  the  members  of  tJie  Indo-European  family.  It 
has  been  already  said  more  than  once,  and  shown,  that 
the  most  primitive  belief  concerning  the  sea  is  that  it  is 
only  a  mighty  river;  wherefore  it  follows  that  if  in  any 
system  of  mythology  a  sea  is  found  in  the  phice  which  a 
tiver  occupies  in  some  other  system,  the  myth  concerning 
the  sea  is  later  than  the  myth  concerning  the  stream. 
Now  in  the  creed  of  the  Teuton  races  we  tind  generally 
tLtt  instead  of  the  whole  of  man's  earth  being  surrounded 
by  a  river  like  Oceanus,  it  is  girt  in  '  by  a  wide  and  deep 
sea.'  *  The  gods,'  says  the  younger  Edda,  *  made  a  vast 
sea,  and  in  the  midmost  thereof  fixed  the  earth.' '  What, 
then,  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  has  become  of  the  river? 
Have  the  traces  of  that  earlier  myth  quite  disappeared  9 

I  believe  that  that  river  has  been  transformed  into  the 
mid-earth  serpent  ('rai'SgarSsormr'),  called  Jormungandr, 

1  Fei^u£aon,  IVm  and  SerpctU  W'ttrthip,  beffinnta^. 
*  (7^.  xi.  &0.  •  £ddjfc  8norra,  D.  8. 
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who,  in  the  later  form  of  the  mytholopry  which  we  know, 
is  described  as  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  mid-gard  sea 
curled  np  with  hia  tail  in  his  mouth. 

Jormungandr  has  been  generally  considered  the  per- 
sonification of  the  mid-earth  sea;  I  say  he  is  rather  the 
personification  of  the  mid-earth  river.  Now  the  difference 
between  a  sea  and  a  river  is  precisely  this,  that  one  is 
still  and  the  other  is  continually  flowing.  But  how  is  a 
river  to  lie  all  round  the  earth  and  yet  be  for  ever  flow- 
ing, anlesB  it  flows  into  itself  P  Here  was  the  first  diffi- 
culty which  arose  when  men  tried  to  reconcile  the  old  and 
vague  ideas  of  primitive  belief  with  the  exacter  know- 
ledge of  later  times.  They  generally  met  the  difficulty 
by  making  the  river  flow  in  upon  itself.  The  Greek 
Oceanus  was  imagined  to  flow  in  this  returning  way ;  it 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  a^6ppoos,  returning  everlastingly  in 
its  own  bed,  Jormungandr  lies,  we  are  told,  with  his 
tail  in  his  mouth,  and  that  tail  is  continually  growing 
into  his  hody.  This  image  certainly  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
river  flowing  in  upon  itself  like  Oceanus.* 

In  this  case,  then,  we  seem  to  have  discovered  a  river 
which  is  certainly  transformed  into  a  serpent.  In  thb 
battles  between  Thorr,  the  hero  god  of  the  North,  and  this 
Jormungandr  we  seem  to  see  the  prototypes  of  most  of 
those  dragon  flghts  whose  relation  delighted  the  ears  of 
Middle  Age  Europe,  from  the  fight  of  Sigurd  with  Pafnir 
to  that  of  our  St.  George.  Here  then  are  a  large  number 
of  serpents  and  dragons  whose  connection  with  rivers  is 
tolerably  certain. 

Now  turn  to  Greece.  The  serpent  fights  ^  of  Hellenic 
mythology — the  combats  of  Apollo  with  the  Python,  or  of 
Heracles  with  the  Lemean  hydra,  or  with  the  serpent 
Ladop,  who  guarded  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides — show, 
even  at  the   flrst  glance,  a  close    resemblance  to  thosu 

>  I  have  discassed  this  origin  of  Jtirtmicjrandr  at  greater  length  in  a 
paper  on  the  *  Mythology  of  the  Eddas,'  lVan$.  of  the  limj.  i^oc.  of 
LUiratttret  vol.  xii. 
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of  Thorr  with  Jonuungandr.  This  alone  would  suggest 
that  the  above-meutumed  serpeuU  ought  have  had  au 
origiu  similar  to  the  origin  ul'  tLe  Norse  sea-serpeut.  \Va 
are  not,  however,  limited  to  this  argument  by  analogy. 
In  the  case  of  the  Python,  at  any  i-ate,  the  close  associa- 
tion between  her  and  a  river  can  be  demonstrated.  We 
remember  that  the  fight  betweeu  Apollo  and  the  Python, 
as  told  in  the  Homeric  hymu,  spruigs  directly  out  ot*  the 
enmity  of  the  fountain  goddess  Telphusa  to  the  sun  god. 
This  Telphusa  (or  Delphusa)  was,  unquestionably,  some 
ancient  fetich  river,  whose  worship  the  Dorian  cult  of 
Apollo  displaced  ;  and  so  the  myth  describes  her  contriving 
a  stratagem  to  rid  herself  of  her  rival.  She  sent  him  to 
the  deep  cleft  of  Parnassus,  where  the  Python,  her  other 
self,  dwelt ;  when  Apollo  had  slain  this  monster,  he 
returned  and  polluted  the  fountains  of  Telphusa.  M. 
Maury,  in  his  *  Keligiona  de  la  Gri^e,' '  quotes  from  Herr 
Forchhammer  an  ocular  experience  of  the  death  of  tlie 
Python  beneath  the  an*ow8  of  the  sun  god.  In  the  great 
amphitheatre  of  Delphi,  whose  very  name  was  taken  from 
the  concavity  of  the  valley  (SA</)vs,  belly)  which  was  the 
site  of  the  town,  is  poured,  during  the  rainy  season,  a 
rapid  torrent  which  passes  between  the  two  rocks  formerly 
called  Nauplia  and  Hyampeia.  Dui-ing  spring  the 
waters  dry  up  and  evaporate,  so  that  in  summer  the 
torrent  brings  no  water  to  Di-lphi.  The  fountains  of 
Castalia  and  Cossotis  are  supplied  simply  by  the  subter- 
ranean flow  of  the  waters  from  Mount  Parnassus.  The 
drying  up  of  this  torrent,  through  the  heat  of  the  sua 
(Apollo),  is  the  death  of  the  great  serpent.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  point  out  how  the  name  ol"  this  serpent  is  first 
Ae\*}>vurt — that  is,  full  of  water  (from  SiX^vs  and  vuo9  for 
oJvos;  in  this  connection  any  liquid) — and  afterwards 
6^s<plvr)f  empty-belly  (BeX<f>v9,  tVaw).  Ovid  says  that  this 
Python  was  born  from  the  earth  after  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion ;  Claudius  tells  us  that  he  devoured  rivers,  i.e« 

*  L  134. 
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his  tributaries.  We  must  not,  of  course^  consider  i]i9 
slaving  of  the  Python  a^  a  local  myth  only ;  hut  it  vrna 
localised  at  Delphi  aud  there  spoke  of  a  particular 
stream. 

The  dragon  fights  of  Heracles  seem  to  group  them- 
selves in  pairs;  he  strangles  two  serpents  in  his  cradle, 
and  in  later  lite  ho  kills  the  hydra  and  the  serpent  Ladoii ; 
but  we  must  remember  also  that  he  fights  with  and 
conquers  two  rivers,  Peneius  and  Alpheius. 

The  two  great  Vedic  serpents  are  Ahi  and  Vritra,  In. 
the  form  which  they  wear  in  the  hymns  they  seem  to  be 
symbolical  of  the  clouds  rather  than  of  anything  terrestrial. 
But,  I  think,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  were  rivers 
before  they  became  clouds,  and  afterwards  were  trans- 
ferred from  earth  to  heaven.  Ahi  aud  Vritra  ait;  still 
designated  generally  the  *  concealera '  or  *  containers  of 
the  water.' 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  serpents  had 
originally  no  more  than  this  symbolical  meaning.  I  can- 
not pretend  to  account  for  their  primitive  worship.  Only 
I  take  it  for  certain  that,  at  a  very  early  time,  rivers 
became,  through  symbolism,  confounded  with  serpents ; 
that  in  all  the  mythologies  which  we  have  opportunities 
of  studying,  this  identitication  has  gone  so  far  that  the 
worship  of  the  two  is  inextricably  involved  ;  and  hence 
that  the  cidt  of  serpents,  in  any  wide  extent,  is  dependent 
upon  one  among  the  three  chief  forms  of  fetichism.  We 
have  already  disposed  of  the  great  original  serpents — the 
UTschlavyeuy  if  I  may  so  call  them — of  Greek  aud  German 
mythology  :  the  more  we  see  of  the  countless  ti-ibe  of 
their  descendants,  the  more  we  shall  be  reminded  of  the 
progeny  of  Ocean  us. 

A  characteristic  of  the  river,  noted  in  it  more  than  iu 
any  other  fetich,  was  that  of  being  the  *  oldest  inhabitant' 
of  the  coimtry  where  it  Howed :  the  notion  of  the  river 
having  been  there  before  man  came,  and  possessing  the 
land  in  it^s  own  right,  was  ever  upheld.     To  this  notion 
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the  river  owed,  in  part,  its  title  of  king,  Jnst  so  the 
snake  was  plctiired  as  aiitocbtlionous,  first  dweller  in  the 
soil;  whereby  it  became  the  guai*diiiu  of  ancient  treasures, 
whether  these  treasures  were  life-gieingp  fruits,  apples  of 
the  lleaiKTides  or  of  Eden,  or,  us  in  the  vuljijarer  and 
later  German  myths,  only  a  great  primeval  hoard.'  The 
snake  is  a  child  of  earth,  and  symbolises  the  oldest  dwellers 
on  the  soil.  When  Cyrus  was  marching  upon  Sardia, 
a  wonder  was  reported  to  Crcesus  as  he  lay  in  that  city. 
The  town  was  suddenly  seen  to  be  full  of  snakes,  and  the 
horses  on  every  side  were  trampling  them  to  deatli.  And 
this  was  taken  for  a  sign  that  the  new  comers,  the  Per- 
sians, would  overcome  the  men  of  Lydia.'  In  Arcadia 
rivers  were  addressed  by  the  title  of  king-  {dva^)y^  perhaps 
as  progenitors  of  ihe  race  or  as  first  possessors  of  the 
land.  The  serpent,  too,  is  often  styled  a  king,  and  wears 
a  crown;  this  still  more  frequently  in  German  and  Celtic 
than  in  Greek  tradition.  The  'sor[K?nt  kiny '  is  still  one 
of  the  most  popular  charact**rs  of  modern  folk-lore,'*  In 
Germany  upon  those  days  which  are  now  become  the  fes- 
tivals of  the  Church  great  honours  are  paid  t^»  him.  If  ho 
comes  and  pnrtiikes  of  the  cakes  or  sweetuieata  prepared 
for  him  and  left  upon  the  hearth,  he  brings  luck  to  the 
house.  He  is  thus  a  sort  of  guarantee  of  stability,  like 
the  house  tree  itself.  Or  wc  may  fancyliim  some  ancestor 
of  the  house,  who  still  watches  over  it. 

The  connection  between  tree  and  serpent  worship  is 
very  close,  though  not  so  intimate  as  some  writei*s  would 
have  us  suppose.**     But,  however  intimate,  it  says  nothing 


•  The  term  *hcatl»on  hnnrd  '  ('htpfiniim  hord  ')  ii*  nied  to  dL't«crilK»  the 
baried  trcjiaurt*  which  Ucnwult'f^aiiicd  hv  slaying  ibc  fiery  serpent  (Jtctm'Hi/t 
4516).  The  meanlDg,-  of  course,  is  iUat  the  trcasare  was  dE  itnmcnw 
luiliquity. 

•  Herod,  i.  T7-80. 

•  As  l>y  OdTfVU'tif^.  Od.  v.  446, 

•  A.  Wutike,  Ihut»eh^  \'olhiabrrgt<tHhe*  pp.  BO-S. 

•  Mr.  Kc^^;u^s()n  Has,  T  think,  gir*n  n  quite  fal«f  iropressinn  by  tripling 
of  Tnc  and  Serjient  MWthiff  at  if  the  two  were  always  associated  iti  belief. 
Ufl  b  obliged  hiinaolf  to  acknowledge  tliat  such  is  not  the  case. 
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figainst  the  symbolic  character  of  the  mythic  serpent,  and 
its  origin  in  the  river ;  for  the  worship  of  trees  and  of  rivers 
is  likely  to  go  more  often  together  than  that  of  either  of 
these  fetiches  combined  with  mountains  ;  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  that  the  tree  can  scarcely  grow  save  in  a 
land  where  streams  abound.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  cannot 
let  our  thoughts  rest  upon  any  familiar  religion  without 
at  once  recalling  a  dozen  examples  of  tree  and  serpent 
worship,  which  are  as  many  instances  of  the  survival  of  a 
still  more  ancient  fetichism.  I  am,  however,  ready  to 
admit  that  in  £he  later  form  of  creed  the  serpent  often 
plays  a  part  which  does  not  seem  of  right  to  belong  to 
the  river.  The  fetich  river  is  nearly  always  a  life-giving 
power  :  it  is  the  predecessor  of  the  fontaine  dejouvence ;  it 
is  the  Urdar  fount  from  which  were  watered  the  roots  of 
the  world  tree  Yggdraaill.  The  serpent  is,  on  the  contrary, 
often  a  destructive  and  evil  power,  as  was  that  'subtle 
beast '  of  Genesis,  and  Jormungandr  himself,  with  all  the 
dragons  his  descendants;  as  was  the  Python,  or  those  an- 
tagonists of  Heracles  the  serpent  Ladon  and  the  Lemean 
hydra.  But  even  these  destructive  serpents  are  found 
in  close  association  with  the  tree  of  life.  The  serpent 
of  Genesis  entwines  it ;  Ladon  guards  the  apples  of  the 
Hesperides ;  Ni^hogg,  another  Eddaic  snake,  is  twined 
round  the  roots  of  Yggdrasill. 

Among  instances  of  a  more  direct  worship  was  that  of 
the  brazen  serpent  set  up  in  the  wilderness  which  was 
still  worshipped  by  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah ;  or 
(to  confine  ourselves  to  our  proper  province)  the  serpents 
which  were  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  temples  of  Greece ; 
one  in  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens,  which  was  kept  close 
beside  the  sacred  olive  tree,  another  in  the  temple  of  the 
Great  Goddesses.  The  reptile  was,  we  know,  before  all 
things  sacred  to  Asclepios,  and  was  kept  in  his  house  ;  as, 
for  example,  in  the  great  temple  at  Epidauros.  It  would 
Beem  that  the  sun  god  has  the  special  mission  of  over- 
coming and  absorbing  into  himself  this  form  of  fetich ; 
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this  13  wby  Apollo  slays  tlie  Pytlion  and  why  the  snake  is 
saf'red  to  Asclepios.* 

We  now  leave  this  anomalous  form,  serpent  worship, 
and  i*eturu  to  the  direct  history  of  fetichism.  It  is  evi- 
dently essential  to  the  true  feticJi — I  mean  to  the  fetich 
which  is  worshipped  and  not  used  only  ofi  a  charm — that 
it  be  a  natural  product  and  not  the  work  of  man.  Men 
could  not  bej^in  by  themselves  creating  their  own  gods:  a 
fact  snfticiently  obvious  (though  it  has  been  lost  sight  of 
by  many  writers)  to  anyone  who  considers  what  man's 
creations  really  are.  All  making — that  is  to  say,  all  firi 
— is  no  more  than  imitation  and  reproduction,  and  has,  in 
Sidney's  phrase,  'the  works  of  nature  for  his  principal 
object ;  to  become,  aa  it  were,  but  the  actor  and  player  of 
what  nature  will  have  set  forth.'  We  cannot  conceive  the 
process  of  uiind  by  which  man,  who  had  never  seen  a  god, 
could  niake  one,  or  how  he  could  give  bodily  shape  to 
what  had  hitherto  been  but  an  abstraction  of  his  mind. 
Obviously,  the  made  fetich  must  be  an  imitation  of  some 
thing,  and  if  that  made  fetich  is  held  sacred  it  must  be 
because  the  thing  which  it  resembled  had  been  first 
worshipped. 

The  later  fetich,  then— whether  it  be  on  imitaiion  of 
the  earlier  one  or  si  portion  of  it,  like  the  stick  or  stone 
which  an  Africun  savage  sets  up  in  his  forest — exists  only 
in  virtue  of  the  earlier  unmade  one.  It  is  imi^^K.>eBible — at 
least  it  has  prove<l  so  as  yet — to  fathom  the  degree  of 
worship  the  African  savage  pays  to  this  stock  or  stone, 
or  to  say  what  ideas  his  mind  associates  with  it.  This 
alone  is  certain,  that  his  creed  is  a  survival  from  earlier 
phases  of  belief,  and,  like  other  survivals,  is  a  thing 
anomalous  in  itself.  It  may  coexist  with  various  diifen*ut 
sho^les  of  intelligence  and  of  religious  perception.  Tlie 
stick  or  stone  may  still  (in  virtue  of  survival)  l»e  con- 
aidered  aa  in  itself  a  thing  divine,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a 

*  Pansanlus  (il.  c.  2S.  $  1  ;  soe  also  x.  45,  xxit  1 1 )  sajs  that  Asolcpioi 
waa  adored  undur  the  fonu  of  a  serpent  at.  Epiduuros. 
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means  of  concentrating  the  mind  on  an  unseen  presence. 
Those  fetiches  which  have  a  distinctly  magical  character 
— such,  for  exiimple,  as  p}Titos — not  only  allow  of,  but  re- 
quire the  belier  iu  unseen  gods  at  the  back  of  tlie  visible 
phenomeua  which  give  them  birth ;  a  iliunder  stone 
could  not  be  sacred  till  men  had  couifi  to  believe  in  a  god 
of  thunder.  Therefore  this  kind  of  fetiches,  of  which 
vriters  have  often  spoken  as  if  they  were  the  products  of 
the  earliest  fetich-worshipping  phase  of  belief,  are  not 
really  so. 

The  later  fetiches  are  not  without  interest  to  our  study 
as  survivals.  I  can  imagine  that  the  nations  among  ^vhom 
fetichism  was  ouce  most  rife  have  a  special  tendency  to 
reverence  these  concrete  material  objects.  Fetiches  of 
this  sort  liave  always  been  very  common  in  the  Asiatic 
religions;  for  which  reason  the  highest  Asiatic  religion, 
Hebraism  (and  Mohammedanism  after  that),  set  its  face 
against  the  imitation  of  anything  which  was  ^in  heaven 
or  earth,  or  in  the  water  under  the  earth.'  But  not  with 
entire  success.  The  conical-sliaped  stones  {maq^ehas)  and 
the  stumps  (asheras ;  the  word  also  signifies  a  grove) 
which  were  conspicuous  in  the  religions  of  the  Syrians 
and  Pliainicians  were  often  adored  by  the  chosen  people. 
An  example  of  a  Mohammedan  fetich  exists  in  the  black' 
stone  which  is  the  central  object  of  reverence  in  the 
Kanba  at  Mecca,  and  which  all  pilgrims  salute. 

The  f'.?tichealiist  spoken  of  may  havehad  some  connection 
with  phallic  worship.  Bnt  when  this  was  the  case  they 
were  used  as  symbols  only ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  origin  of  their  use  lay  in  symbolism.  Far  more 
reasonable  is  it  to  Bupix>se  that  everything  of  this  sort  has 
taken  its  place  in  worship  because  it  was  a  survival  and  a 
representative  of  the  once  divine  mountain  or  divine  tree. 
Of  course,  in  the  instances  just  given,  it  is  a  case  of  sur- 
vival— that  is  to  say,  o£  supersiitio  only.  We  know  enough 
of  the  creed  of  the  Syrians  and  of  the  Phteiiicians  to  be 
in  no  danger  of  supposing  that  these  asheras  and  ma990- 
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has  were  Iheii*  very  gods;  nor  is  tbere  any  fear  lest  the 
Mohiiinmedan  should  confound  with  the  veritable  Allah 
the  black  stone  of  the  Ka^ba,  though  he  kisses  this  at 
the  crowning  rite  of  his  long  pilgrimage. 

Of  the  same  kind  with  these  Asiatic  stones  and  stumps 
were  the  holy  objects  (affahnuUi — not  yet  images)  of  the 
Greeks.  Take,  for  example,  the  two  stuuips  joined  by  a 
third  iu  the  shape  of  the  letter  H,  which  was  wor8hipi>ed 
as  the  image  of  the  Dioskuri  (Castor  and  Pollux).'  A 
rough  piece  of  wood,  called  the  sceptre  of  Agamemnon, 
wfts  worshipiKid  at  Argos;  another  *  which  had  come  down 
from  heaven  '  was  worshipped  at  Thebes  as  the  Cadmeiau 
Dionysus.  The  thyrsus  of  tliis  last  god  and  the  Palladium 
{ttijaiina  of  Pallas)  are  other  instances  in  point.  Nor 
were  the  stone  agalmala  less  numerous.  There  was  the 
column  which  represented  the  Zeus  Meilicbios  of  Sieyon;* 
at  Hyettus,  in  Boeotia,  was  a  rough  sttme  which  men 
called  the  ogalma  of  Heracles  ;  ^  at  Thespige,  an  antique 
agalma  of  Er6s  (chief  divinity  of  this  Phryne  city)  of  the 
same  kind ;  *  and  at  Pharos  (AchaiaJ  were  thirty  stones  of 
quadrangular  shape^  each  bearing  the  name  of  some  god. 
•  In  truth/  Pausauiaa  adds,  when  he  has  spoken  of  these 
laat,  '  among  all  the  Hellenes  rude  stoues  ouce  received 
adoration  as  things  divine.*  '* 

Objects  sneh  as  these  may,  I  have  said,  have  been 
chiefly  used  to  concentrate  the  mind  on  some  inwai-d  idea, 
as  children  use  sticks  and  stones  to  play  with,  and  endow 
them  with  the  names  of  real  or  imaginary  persons.  Savages 
will  do  the  same  iji  a  most  serious  fashion;  and  the  witch 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  following  the  example  of  children 
and  savages  in  this,  made  a  waxen  image  to  represent  an 
absent  person.    Yet  iu  every  case  the  image  ends  by  being, 


*  Winckclnwinn,  ffirt.  dr  VArt,  i.  ch.  i.  '  rat'saniae  lojaffineB  this  to  be 
tbe  ori^'in  of  the  letter  n  (vili.).  *  Max.  Tvr.  and  Clctucna  Aler.  ii. 

"  I'aus.  ix.  24.  a.  «  U.  ix.  27.  1. 

»  rntif*.  vii.  T2,  3.     Cf,  Lonormant  m  thu  J{eeu£  dd  VUut.  det  ItzL  1881, 
Lcs  It  Styles.' 
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to  some  extent,  confused  with  the  being  represented,  and 
so  becomes  endowed  with  a  sort  of  vitality  and,  if  it  is  the 
image  of  a  god,  with  a  sort  of  sacredness.  The  habit, 
therefore,  of  regarding  such  mere  blocks  and  shapeless 
masses  with  religious  reverence  might  continue  into  the 
days  of  a  refined  creed.  It  did  continue  among  the  Greeks 
into  the  days  of  high  artistic  conception,  and  by  bo  doing 
liad  an  important  influence  upon  the  development  of 
Greek  art. 

After  a  while,  as  religion  progressed  toward  a  personal 
and  more  human  conception  of  God,  the  stones  or  the 
blocks  (or  the  trees  as  they  stood)  began  to  be  carved  into 
rough  likenesses  of  human  beings.  When  the  image  of 
the  god  was  made  out  of  a  tree  still  growing,  he  was 
called  endendros  {evSevBpos),  We  have  Zeus  Endendros, 
Apollo  Endendros,  Dionysus  Endendros.  The  thyrsus  of 
Dionysus,  made  out  of  a  vine  prop,  was  sometimes  shaped 
at  the  end  into  the  image  of  a  rude  bearded  head.  The 
terminus  of  still  later  times  was  a  relic  of  this  curious 
and  noteworthy  stage  of  belief. 

This  was  in  truth  eminently  a  transition  period  of 
thought ;  it  was  marked,  as  transition  times  always  are, 
by  much  confusion,  by  an  attempted  adaptation  of  the 
older  elements  of  belief  to  those  new  ones  which  had  in 
reality  superseded  them.  When  the  thing — the  stone  or 
stump — was  no  longer  an  actual  god,  it  was  still  to  men's 
thought  permeated  by  a  divine  essence  as  by  a  sap.  So 
that  when  a  statue  had  to  be  made,  a  substance  of  such  a 
kind  that  it  was  in  itself  holy,  that  which  had  once  been 
a  fetich,  was  found  far  more  suitable  for  the  purpose  than 
any  chance  fragment  of  wood  or  stone.  Wherefore  we 
see  many  instances  of  oracular  command  to  carve  an 
image  out  of  some  particular  holy  tree.'  Clearly  a  higher 
order  of  divinity  would  reside  in  an  ill-made  statue  of  this 

'  See  Boetticher,  Baumcaltut,  p.  214.     The  original  image  of  Athene 
Polias  was  made  £rom  her  sacred  oUvc  tree  (Plutarch,  llteiHvU,.  10). 
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sort  than  in  tlie  finest  work  of  art  which  liad  no  mjsteiy 
or  holiness  niinijliiig  with  its  substance. 

The  tree  fetich  was  a  ihirig  prayed  to  of  itself:  ita 
existence  independent  of  man,  its  nature  not  human 
nature.  The  carved  tree  shared  the  sacredness  of  the 
nncarved  one,  and  the  face  upon  it  only  implied  this 
much,  that  the  fetich  confessed  a  likeness  to  mankind.  It 
was  never  meant  to  assert  an  identity  between  the  divine 
and  human  ehuractoi's.  As  these  rude  images  (ag^lmata) 
must  have  been  the  beginning  of  sculpture  among  the 
Greeks,'  it  cannot  but  Lave  followed  that  the  remains  of 
the  fetiehistic  spirit  deeply  aftected  the  early  development 
of  Greek  art.  We  must  not  look  upon  the  nule  archaic 
statue  as  in  any  way  representing  man's  ideal  of  humaa 
nature,  or  even  his  nearest  approach  to  such  an  ideal* 
Tlio  mouth  with  its  fixed  smile,  the  eyes  with  their  dull 
stare,  were  put  there  in  the  spirit  iri  which  they  mi^ht  be 
sucTfjested  by  writing  the  words  mouth  and  eyes  upon  the 
block ;  or  as  *  the  plaster,  or  the  loam,  or  the  rough-cast  * 
stood  for  '  wall  *  with  the  performers  of  that  *  tedious  brief 
play  of  Pyramua  and  Thisbe.'  *  The  real  life,  I  mean,  of 
the  agalma,  and  its  real  inQuence  npon  the  imagination^ 

'  Greek  nationni  art  vraa  not,  of  coarse,  a  pare  creatton  of  the  (irc>ok 
minil,  but:,  in  a  ooTtain  de^cc,  a  lo<nu:y  from  Assyrian,  E^.'yptiun,  and 
Pliu.Mi)cian  art  ;  for,  nu  doubt,  the  mvrfi  deli^'lil  in  the  ropresL'trfatidiiof  lifn, 
fM  (iispliiy*-*!  in  the  t'orlirr  art  of  thrso  lanils  wilhont  nny  sprcial  t^insiilora- 
tion  for  ihii  thin^'  rfprewmtt'*!,  was  the  tiret  tUinjrwhicli  slirnvl  in  the 
Ori'<:Ii:s  th*'ir  a-AthcJic  tasto.  BiU  tho  art  wliich  waj*  nieroly  imitutivo  waa 
not  ycc  licllenic.  What  was  needed  was  that  the  Greekt;  ithoiild  u»e  Uie 
power  aajuiri^I  by  intitalii^n  for  (he  exjmssion  of  Ureek  idea:«.  As  wo 
know,  they  did  use  it  chiefly  to  expresa  their  belief  about  the  gods  and 
hcrftios. 

"  It  ifi  well  worth  noticinp  about  archaic  art  that  it  has  a  double  way 
of  expressinj;  itself,  piirtly  a»  a  roiiiplete  representation  of  the  thing* 
dKHi(^norl  and  jinrtly  n*  a  wirt  of  catuln|rne  of  tlic  j^irts  whirh  make  iip  the 
ihia)(.  Thus  in  a  profile  face  the  eye  is  always  drawn  as  i£  se«'n  full,  not 
bi>cair-tR  the  arii»t  ever  saw  it  in  that  way.  but  IjecaHsc  ht»  knew  tlit-re  was 
an  eye  at  this  place,  and  hia  full  drawing  of  an  eye  was  the  only  ihinjj 
whir-h  expressed  *ere'  to  liis  miud.  lu  liii.-  same  way  the  jrunt^  are 
ivrticiibitefl  in  a  very  curious  way.  To  borrt>w  a  term  from  horahlry,  wo 
mitrlit  call  tliis  '  ami  ing  art.'  It  forms,  I  Ihiak,  an  impurLunl  st^ige  In  the 
gniWLh  of  htoroglyphica. 
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lay  in  the  thing  itself.  That  would  quite  alone  be 
wondrous  and  mystic,  whereas  the  expression  g^ven  to  it 
was  but  an  accessory.  With  ws  it  is  the  very  opposite. 
The  only  meaning  of  the  statue  is  in  its  expression;  with- 
out that  the  marble  is  lifeless  indeed. 

If  we  succeed  at  all  in  realising'  a  state  of  mind  such 
OS  that  of  the  worahipi>er  of  shapeless  aj^mata,  we  shall 
understand  how  an  interest  and  a  veneration  might  attach 
to  the  objects  as  lliings  far  greater  than  any  which  in  later 
times  attached  to  a  statue  as  the  realisation  of  an  idea. 
This  explains  why  we  find  so  many  instances  in  which  an 
archaic  image  has  been  enshrined  in  the  most  holy  place 
of  a  temple ;  while  all  around,  used  as  accessories  only, 
were  the  triumphs  of  a  later  art.  None  of  these  later 
statues — albeit  they  were  statues  of  gods,  aud  in  some 
cases  of  the  same  god  as  he  who  dwelt  within  the  shrine 
— could  rival  the  ancient  image  in  the  popular  affections. 
Twenty  lesser  instances  of  such  a  state  of  tilings  will  at 
once  occur  to  the  reader.  The  great  typical  instance  is 
that  of  the  Artemisinm  at  Ephesus.  Some  remains  of 
this  wonder  of  the  world  have,  iii  quite  recent  days,  been 
recovered  and  brought  to  this  country ;  and  we  may  judge 
from  them  (if  we  were  in  doubt  before)  that  in  outward 
decorative  art  it  was  inferior  to  no  production  of  its  own 
a^^e.  In  the  holy  of  holies  still  stood  the  time-honoured 
image  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  that  hideous  figure  only 
part  human,  part  bestial  or  worse,  and  part  still  a  block. 
This  had  been  the  central  object  oF  all,  from  earliest  to 
latest  days.  For  the  sake  of  this  the  three  temples  had 
risen  one  upon  the  site  of  the  other.'  A  real  Greek  Ar- 
temb  might  adorn  the  sculptures  of  the  walls,  might  be 
allowed  presence  as  an  ornament  merely,  but  the  popular 
worship  was  paid  to  the  deformed  figure  within. 

It  seems  not  impivbable  that  when  an  artist,  such  a8 
Pheidias  or  Polycleitus,  was  commissioned  to  execute  the 


■  J.  T.  Wood,  DiAtmerUf  at  h^tkc^is,  p.  263. 
o  i 
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^tpini  statue  of  any  teuiple,  iis  ILe  Atbetie  of  the  Par- 
Lhenon,  the  Zeus  Olympics  at  Elia,  the  Hera  at  Argos,  bis 
representation  was  more  archaic  and  stift'  than  what  the 
artist  would  have  produced  if  left  to  his  own  fancy  merely. 
I  think  the  descriptions  which  we  have  of  the  greater 
statnes  suggest  such  a  custom  in  art.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was,  relatively,  far  less  room  for  the 
sculptor's  talent  in  the  figure  of  the  great  AthenS 
Parthenos — clad,  as  she  was,  in  full  armour  with  spear 
and  helmet — than  in  that  other  figure  of  the  same  goddess 
which  adorned  the  frieze  of  her  temple.'  It  is  certain, 
svgain,  that  we  see  this  influence  of  tradition  in  early 
Italian  art.  The  greater  divinities — if  I  may  use  that 
expression — are  more  stiff  and  conventional,  more  archaic, 
than  those  who  accompany  them.  The  Virgin  and  Child 
remind  us  more  of  the  primitive  Byzantine  type  thiui  do 
the  angels  who  fly  around.  So  late  as  down  to  the  time 
of  Botticelli  this  difference  of  treatment  con  easily  be 
detected. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  deeply  interesting  of 
all  the  chapters  in  the  history  of  design  is  that  which 
shows  us  the  Greek  sculpture  passing  away  from  these 
traditions,  leaving  its  archaic  work  behind  it,  and  making 
its  thoughts  really  speak  in  the  productions  of  its  h'and  ; 
when  the  features  no  longer  remain  so  many  labels 
expressing  the  fad  of  vitality,  but  are  fashioned  to  show 
the  depth  and  meaning  of  life.  A  supreme  moment,  for 
example,  I  would  call  it  in  the  life  of  the  world  when  the 
old  archaic  mouth,  fixed  and  meaningless,  has  the  lips 
turned  downwards,  and  begins  to  take  that  curve  which 

^^^  '  It  U  of  cfrarae  ohvions  that  a  drnped  fipurc  wonld  be  more  seemly  for 

r  worship  tlian  an  nndmpodonc.     It  is  known  that  the  people  of  Cos  refiued 

I  IVaxitelcs' »tatne  of  the  nude  Aphrodite,  and  that  il  wiia  in  comtoqacnoe 

I  tmnsfcrrcd  to  Cnidua.     On  the  other  hand  (at  a  ia\ich  curUcr  dtite  iIiau  the 

I  time  of   Praxiteles),  nude  Ajibrodititd  wcrv.fK>rtrayed  on  tlie  Irtuxua  of 

I  (cmplc  vrallc;.     This  witnesses,  at  nny  rate,  to  the  distinction   mmio  io 

I  |Kfpu]Hr  tli'ju^ht  between  the  groat  slutuu  and  those  uLhcrs  which  were 

I  luere^  ornamental. 
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ever  since  lias  served  to  express  depth  of  feeling  and 
greatness  of  sonl.  Sometimes  we  almost  seem  to  detect 
the  moment  of  this  transition.^  When  the  step  has  onoe 
heen  made,  the  change  goes  rapidly  on,  and  soon  the 
hiiiuan  form  keeps  but  slight  and  not  entirely  unpleasing 
traces  of  its  archaism.  The  stitF,  expressionless  face  is 
replaced  by  one  which  is  only  so  far  stiff  that  it  shows 
not  tlie  passing"  wave  of  emotion,  but  the  fixed  character 
of  the  wearer.  The  limbs  which  formerly  could  neither 
stand,  nor  sit,  nor  kneel  with  grace,'  can  do  all  these  thinp^s 
naturally,  but  they  do  not  readily  change  from  one  atti- 
tude to  another,  and  there  is  not  in  the  figures  of  this 
time  the  portrayal  of  quick  or  dramatic  movement  any 
more  than  of  transient  thought.  This  firmness  of  atti- 
tude and  expression,  implying  a  certain  self-reliance  and 
stability  of  character,  is  therefore  in  part  an  inheritance 
fi-om  archaic  tradition,  but  it  not  the  less  constitutes  the 
cliaracteristic  of  the  highest  art. 

And,  without  doubt,  this  age  in  repi^sentation,  as 
compared  with  any  which  follow  it,  is  that  in  which  the 
thiijg  portrayed  is  the  most  real  and  living  to  artist 
and  beholder ;  as  wbat  is  ingrained  and  firm  and  seems 
perpetual  must  always  be  more  real,  aud  so  mure  vener- 
able, than  what  is  fleeting  and  passionate.  The  archaic 
statue,  in  spite  of  its  absence  of  expression,  was  always 
l<i4jked  u[>on  as  a  thing  quite  real  and  living.  Aud  this 
from  two  causes:  first,  because  of  the  relic  of  fetichism 
which  made  the  mere  thing — block  of  wood  or  stone — a 
living  existence  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  carved  image, 
rude  as  it  was,  was  still  the  first  representation  of  a  human 
being  yet  put  before  the  world.  To  us  it  is  shiipuless 
enough,  a  thing  of  nought ;  to  primitive  man  it  was  a 
wonder.     ITie  stone,  alive  in  itself  and  merely  as  a  stone. 


•  I  coulil  point  to  two  coins  of  jl^nos,  in  Thmce,  closely  roHcmbling'  onch 
other  in  iHyle.  which  yet  have  this  distinction,  Ihat  the  tnoiiib  uf  un«  is 
CfcM^ntially  thenrc-hnicuionth.  that  of  the  other  eseentiaUy  the  Greek  luuuth. 

'  SfMt,  fur  instance,  tho  .l^^cetau  murblcs. 
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Lad  in  addition  put  on  a  llkeuess  to  hnman  kind  ;  it  was 
endowed  with  e^es,  a  motitb,  a  uoec,  could  touch  and 
taste  and  smell.  With  some  of  the  stiffness  of  the  bygone 
times  the  early  lino  sculpture  inherited  a  sense  of  reality, 
of  wonder  too  and  awe,  attaching  to  the  image  itself,  such 
as  couKl  never  belong  to  it  when  art  grew  more  familiar. 

All  this  was  of  a  piece  with  early  Greek  beliefj  which 
was  at  Grat  unquestioning,  taking  the  wqrld  as  it  found  it, 
and  attracted  with  an  intenser  love  for  individual  objects 
in  that  world  than  other  men  had  been.  The  giund  style 
of  sculpture  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  age  of  intense 
and  true  belief  in  the  divinity  of  nature. 

We  have  thus  seen  two  ways  in  which,  outside  its  own 
sphere,  fetichism  affected  the  development  of  thought. 
One  was  in  the  direction  of  politics,  by  infusing  into  men 
the  germs  of  patriotism  and  a  special  attachment  to  the 
soil  on  which  they  were  born ;  the  other  was  in  the  di- 
rection of  art,  by  giving  men  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
things  as  things,  out  of  which  reverence  was  in  time  to 
grow  the  sense  of  the  beauty  and  holiness  of  all  parte  of 
nature. 

The  last  effeeta  of  fetichism  in  the  history  of  belief 
were  not  done  with  even  when  the  fetich  had  quite  dis- 
appeared. If  the  worship  of  the  river  or  uiountain  left 
deep  traces  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  tlien  tlie  river 
and  mountain  gods,  or  gods  who  suitotl  Ixrst  with  such  cha- 
racters, would  still  hold  swayAvith  the  people.  Wherefore 
beings  who  seem  to  have  been  born  in  this  way  from  the 
earth  tiud  the  things  of  earth,  often  outlive  all  the  other 
nieinbers  of  a  pantheon,  aud  sTiow  themselves  again  when 
they  are  least  to  be  looked  for.  We  shall  see  in  another 
chapter  how  such  divinities  seem  sometimes  longer  lived 
tliau  all  other  portions  of  a  creed. 

When  beings  of  the  fetich  kind  make  their  mappoar- 
ancc  under  changed  conditions  of  thonght,  it  is  like 
the   biith   (which  sometimes  liappens)  from   two  white- 
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slnnned  parents  of  one  who  bears  all  the  marks  of  the 
yellow-skinned  races — an  instance  of  what  is  called  aiavigfn, 
or  reversion  to  the  original  type.  To  the  lower  ordei^s  of 
Egypt  their  great  ftticii  god,  the  Nile,  was  probably  more 
worship-worthy  than  the  elemental  deities  who  were 
honoured  by  the  priests  and  upper  classes.  And  it  is  no 
doubt  on  this  account  that  we  have  to  note  the  strange 
appe4irance  as  Lite  as  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  oui* 
era,  when  Egypt  and  all  Northern  Airica  had  been  long 
since  Christianised^  of  the  Nile  god.^  Ka  and  Amiiu, 
Thoth  and  Ptah,  Osiris  and  Horns,  had  been  long  sine*) 
slain  by  Christ  and  buried  in  oblivion;  but  this  Nile  god 
was  imprinted  deep  in  men's  hearts,  and  was  not  yet  for- 
gotten. We  find  the  Rhone  worshipi>e<l  in  Franco  down 
to  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  dead  committed  to  its  care 
— OS  the  dead  still  are  to  the  care  of  the  Ganges.  Fetichism 
survives  in  the  honours  paid  to  wells  and  fountains, 
common  in  Germany  and  in  some  parts  of'Fiunce,  and  in 
England  known  under  the  name  of  *  well-dressing,'  a  simple 
rustic  festival,  wherein  procession  is  made  to  the  well  or 
fountain  and  flowers  as  offerings  are  cast  therein.  Some 
slight  ritual,  a  rustic  dance  or  something  of  the  sort, 
accompanies  the  ceremony.  Tree  worship  is  preserved  in 
the  Christmas  tree,*  in  which  the  boughs  of  the  tree  (like 
the  oak  of  Dodona,  green  still  though  it  is  winter)  are 
hung  with  flowers  and  ribbons.  Tree  worship  survives  in 
the  dance  i*ound  the  maypole. 

The  fetich  is  essentially  a  local  god  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a 
survival  of  the  spirit  of  fetichism  that  habit  among  the 
Greeks  (of  which  Plato  complains^)  of  speaking  of  the 
statue  as  the  god,  and  thus  of  speaking  of  particular 
shrines  and  particular  places  as  being  under  the  protection 
of  the  local  god,  who  was  really  the  local  statue.     Jleri 

'  Simnnalta  (vii.  IB)  nrlatcs  the  appeamrce  in  the  Nile  of  a  bugo  inan, 
who  wiLs  steun  rising  out  of  the  rivor  ua  fax  as  hU  wai^it.  Uu  waa  bvlievcd 
to  bfi  iht'  Nile  god.— Mjinry.  Magie. 

*  Thoafcti  thid  i^  for  im  onlj  a  recent  importation  £rom  Qormony. 
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spoke  of  lading  an  offering'  on  the*  knees  of  Atb6ij^, 
because  it  was  laid  upon  the  kners  of  her  statue.  They 
spoke  of  tbeir  Apollo  Lykrcua,  A[>ollo  of  Triopiuni,  of  their 
Ismeui*an  Apollo,  as  if  these  were  all  separate  iliviiiities  ; 
as  a  Catholic  might  have  spoken,  or  might  speak,  of  Our 
Lady  of  LoretLo,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  as  if  each  were 
a  special  local  Virgin.  When,  before  the  battle  of  Platfea, 
the  Greeks  and  Persians  stood  face  to  face,  an  oraclo 
promised  victory  to  the  Athenians  if  they  would  pay  their 
vowB  to  certain  divinities,  including  Hera  of  Citheron,  and 
to  some  local  heroes,  and  if  they  fought  in  their  own 
country,  especially  in  the  plain  of  D^mt'tirr  RleuHina  and 
Persephou^.  The  Athenians  were  perplexed  with  this 
answer.  *  For,'  said  they,  '  we  are  directed  to  fight  upon 
our  own  soil,  and  yet  to  pay  our  vows  to  Hera  of  Citheron 
and  to  the  local  nymphs  and  heroes/  How  could  these 
help  them,  they  thought,  if  they  moved  away  from  the 
territory  over 'vhich  their  iKJwer  extended,  and  yet  this 
was  Platioau  and  not  Atheuiun  soil.  The  dilHculty  woa 
removed,  we  remember,  by  the  gift  of  the  district  from  the 
Flateeans  to  the  AUienians.*  The  existejice  of  tlie  diffi- 
culty shows  tlie  localisation  of  such  a  great  goddess  as 
Hei*a.  This  is  one  of  the  survivals  from  the  days  of  fetich 
worship. 

The  last  faint  echoes  of  this  belief  are  found  in  the 
usea  of  objects  such  as  the  relirji  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  vei*y  feiilr^os  from  which  the  belief  has  received  its 
name.  The  bone  of  the  saint,  the  nail  from  the  true 
Cross,  are  fetiches  of  this  sort.  In  such  instances  as 
these  the  creed  is  so  far  dying  out  that  it  is  degenerating 
into  mere  magic. 

Every  creed  has  its  special  kind  of  stiperstition,  which 
is  in  fact  supersHtioy  or  the  standing  over  of  some  ideas 
derived  from  the  old  belief  into  a  new  stage.  The  special 
superstition  of  fetichism  is  magic ;  wherefoiv  we  find 
magic  common  among  savage  ract.'s,  many  of  whom,  it  is 

*  i'luUirch,  Vit4i  ArUt. 
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probable,  ore  emerging  from  the  earliest  phase  of  belief. 
What  I  meaa  by  magic  is  the  belief  in  exceptional 
qualities  residing  in  particular  parts  of  matter,  along  with 
the  recognition  that  tlicse  things  are  mattt^r  and  have  ii<>t 
a  will  of  their  own.  As  has  been  before  pointed  ont,  when 
any  stone  or  any  liou'a  tail  may  be  magical  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  inherent  power  belongs  by  right  to  the 
thing.  If  a  stone  mi»rfly  as  a  stone  were  endowed  with 
power  and  will  to  do  hurt  or  good,  then  by  analogy  every 
stone  would  be  endowed  with  tliis  power.  There  would 
tlieu  be  no  exceptional  power  iu  any,  and  magic  would 
become  swallowed  up  by  the  very  cominonuess  of  it. 
Magic,  of  course,  exists  along  with  almost  any  form  of 
belief,  but  also  it  may  exist  unaccompanied  by  anything 
which  we  can  fairly  call  belief.  It  may  be  a  mere  survival. 
Tr;ivclier8  have  oil<?n  believed  themselves  to  have  dis- 
covtred  examples  of  magic  rites  without  any  religion. 
Tennenfc,  we  have  seen,  believed  so.'  We  cannot,  however, 
say  whether  the  other  element  is  really  absent,  whether 
these  travellers  have  encountered  a  creed  in  a  state  of  decay, 
or  whether  the  deejK^r  belief  has  been  only  hidden  from 
them.  'On  the  other  hand,  we  can  point  to  some  cases  in 
which  belief  has  been  actually  abandoned  and  the  sense 
of  magic  has  remained  behind.  In  such  a  phase  the  be- 
lief in  magic  presents  before  us  an  exceedingly  ajiomalous 
condition  of  mind;  it  is  scepticism  plus  the  superstition 
of  fetichism.  But,  anomalous  as  it  is,  it  is  not  infrequent- 
Magic  generally  becomes  more  or  less  prominent  when 
belief  is  in  a  state  of  decay.  We  know  how  well  this 
truth  was  illustrated  by  the  pra<;tice  of  magic  in  Rome  in 
the  days  of  the  Empire.  In  Italy  in  the  days  of  the 
Renaissance  we  have  not  the  same  frequency  of  definite 
magical  rites,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  com- 
plelest  example  on  record  of  the  prominence  of  the  muyic 
sense  in  belief.' 

'  Supra,  p.  &0. 

"  1  ilo  liut  think  that  magic  and  wit4slioraft  should  alvrajs  be  olajacd 
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Sismondi  has  given  us  a  picture  of  the  popular  belief 
in  Italy  at  this  period.  We  see  Low  there  religion  had 
boGome  divorced  not  only  from  morality  bixt  almost  from 
all  recognition  of  a  Personality  at  tlie  back  of  the  world 
of  sense.  What  was  recognised  was  the  thing  called 
priesthood,  with  certain  mysterious  rights  which  it  pos- 
sessed. The  highest  of  priests,  the  Pope,  was  nothing 
as  a  man,  and  other  potentates  might  make  war  upon 
him,  cheat  him,  be  cheated  by  him,  and  yet  never  touch 
the  sacerdotal  part.  The  disgraceful  conduct  of  a  prelate 
did  not  seem  more  disgraceful  because  of  his  ecclesiastical 
dignity ;  a  Pope  might  nse  the  basest  treason,  and 
men  were  not  more  scandalised  because  he  was  a  Popej 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  enemy  might  employ  what 
force  or  artifice  he  chose  to  rob  him  of  his  earthly  terri- 
tories.' All  this  was  only  dealing  with  the  priest  or  pope 
upon  his  civil  side — that  is  to  say,  as  a  man.  But  touch 
the  side  of  doctrine'— ihiii  is  to  say,  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  stream  of  magical  power  whicli  Howed  into  popft 
or  priest — and  you  at  once  made  yourself  an  outcast  from 
all  human  sympathy.  *  The  very  persons  who,  in  secular 
nd'airs*  put  so  slight  a  rein  upon  their  ambition  and  upon 
their  political  passions,  trembled  only  at  the  name  of  the 
Hussites.  They  did  not  ask  if  their  doctrine  was  damnable, 
if  it  was  opposed  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  on  which 
are  based  the  structure  of  society  aud  the  relationship  of 
man  and  God :  all  they  cared  to  know  was  that  the 
teaching  was  condemned;  then  their  only  desire  was  to 
destroy  it  by  fire  and  sword.'  It  was  not  in  these  days,  as 
in  the  Middle  Ages  it  had  been,  a  misconception  of  what 
the  heretic  believed  that  made  men  desire  his  detitruction ; 
it  was  really  no  question  of  belief  at  all.  The  Hussite 
was  one  who  threatened  to  tap  the  sacred  founts  of  power 


together.  The  esseniial  feature  of  the  witdi's  cmft  is  &he  compact  with 
Satan  ;  ma^c  of  tliu  sceptical  »ort  is  a  kiod  of  bastard  experimcntaUsm — 
ciujiiricisni. 

*  Bee  Sismondi.  lU^uh.  Ital.  voL  Ix.  ch.  Ixz. 
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—not  material  power,  but  immaterial,  magical — which 
hitherto  had  flowed  in  through  the  Church;  and  men 
wtM*e  naturallj  Avilling-  to  fiplit  ftir  th<nr  share  of  the  g^ift, 
which  they  honestly  believed  themselves  to  possess,  fjuite 
independently  of  their  personal  character.  The  relation- 
ship of  this  fount  of  magic  to  a  Supernal  Being  waa 
almost  utterly  lost  sight  of.  Its  source  was  no  longer 
thought  of.  Rather  woh  it  deemed  of  a  nature  like  the 
wind,  of  which  men  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh.  This 
alone  they  knew,  that  from  old  time  it  had  belonged  to 
the  Church,  to  the  priesthood,  and  had  been  transmitted 
from  man  to  man  by  a  regular  rite,  a  kind  of  incantation- 
And  now  these  Hnssitcs  would  try  and  pollute  or  turn  the 
sources.  Should  they  not  at  all  sacrifices  be  hindered 
from  80  doing? 

I  do  not  know  that  the  whole  history  of  human  thought 
can  ofl'er  us  a  better  example  than  this  of  the  belief  in 
magic,  mialloyed  by  any  other  kind  of  belief. 


The  clearly  marked  creed  which  follows  next  after 
fetiehism  is  the  worship  of  the  great  phenomena  of  the 
world,  those  phenomena,  as  I  have  l>erore  said,  which  are 
to  a  certain  degree  abstractions.  The  wind  and  the  storm 
are  not  definite  things,  as  trees  and  mountains  are.  In 
the  class  of  phenomena  we  must  place  the  heavenly  bodies 
for  they  are  not  only  celestial,  but  in  a  manner  abstracted 
also.  In  this  stage  of  belief  it  is  not  so  much  the  disc 
of  the  sun  which  men  worship  as  all  the  phenon)ena  asso- 
ciated with  sunlight — its  brightness,  warmth,  vitality,  and 
60  forth.  The  sky  gfnl  includes  in  his  nature  more  ap- 
pearances than  are  visible  at  any  particular  moment ;  the 
dawn  too  is,  in  part,  an  abstraction.  All  these  existences 
belong  to  the  second  order  of  divinities.  Most  of  the  gods 
of  this  order  are  further  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
they  reveal  themselves  only  to  oue  or  two  of  the  senses, 
while  the  fetich  gods  can  be  explored  by  all  at  once ;  the 
wind  can  be  felt  and  heard  only,  the  suu  only  felt  and 
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seen.  It  belonfrg  to  the  mystery  of  otir  nature  that  of 
those  thing's  which  we  know  least  we  can  imagine  tnost; 
and  it  is  a  part  of  the  second  stage  in  the  growth  of  helief 
that  the  mind  bej^ins  to  supply  from  within  what  is  no 
longer  given  by  the  senses  without. 

The  earth  and  sea  ma}'  seem  <loubtfulIy  to  belong  to 
the  higher  class  of  dirinities.  But  it  is  evident  that 
neither  earth  nor  sea,  when  thought  of  as  a  whole,  is  a 
finite  object,  but  each  au  abstraetiou,  or  at  least  a  gene- 
ralisation. Nevertiieless  the  sea  may  be  narrowed  in 
imagination  to  acme  particular  bay ;  the  earth  may  be 
confined  to  some  particular  mountain  or  valley.  Where- 
fore these  terrene  divinities  lie  nearer  to  tlio  race  of 
fetiches  than  any  celestial  phenomena  do;  and  we  find 
they  often  slide  back  into  the  earlier  class.  When  the 
creed  has  readied  its  higher  developments  the  earth  and 
sea  gods  and  goddesses  remain  behind,  to  be  cherished  and 
specially  worshipped  by  the  lower  strata  of  society.' 

As  all  the  following  chapters  of  the  volume  will  deal 
with  divinities  of  this  second  and  higher  order,  there  is  no 
need  to  say  more  about  them  here.  There  is,  however, 
a  small  intermediate  class  of  beluga  whom  we,  iu  the 
stuily  of  religious  systems,  are  scarcely  disposed  to  speak 
of  as  gods,  who  have  yet  in  their  time  received  no  small 
share  of  worship,  and  who  have  tilled  in  ancient  creeds  a 
wider  sp;ice  than  we  perhaps  suppose.  They  belong, 
strictly  speaking,  to  neither  camp,  and  therefore  tho^:^ 
have  been  left  behind  iu  the  march.  We  cannot  call 
these  gods  anything  better  than  the  geiveralisntioii  of  the 
old  fetiches.  They  thus  form  an  exact  middle  term  be- 
tween these  fetiches  and  those  wider  generalisations  of 
nature  worship.  We  spoke  of  them  in  Oie  last  chapter. 
They  are  the  fetiches  transformed  jtist  as  the  word  tree  is 
transformed  by  coming  to  mean  not  one  particular  trL*e  but 
all  the*  members  of  the  grove.  Supposing,  for  example, 
that  the  men  who  have  once  worshipped  only  trees  come 

'  Soo  Chapter  V. 
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in  time  to  worship  the  vnnd  as  the  spirit  of  their  forest, 
theu,  as  a  middle  term  in  this  transition,  thej  will  have 
worshipped  the  forest  itself.  If  from  having  worshipped 
the  river  they  come  (as  we  shall  see  they  do)  to  worship 
the  cloud  and  then  the  air,  as  a  middle  term  they  will 
have  worshipped  the  generalisation  of  their  rivers,  or, 
perhaps,  for  something  more  intangible  than  the  rivers 
themselves,  the  mists  which  rise  up  from  them.  The 
divinities  of  this  transition  class  are  now  lost  to  us — that 
is  to  say,  they  survive  only  in  a  distorted  form  in  the  Un- 
dines, nymphs,  and  dryads  of  the  creeds  we  know, 

I  imagine  that  the  tree  oracles  of  Greece  portray  this 
stage  of  transition  rather  than  real  fetichism.  The  power 
of  divination  which  belonged  to  them  was  common  to  the 
whole  grove,  and  not  to  any  particular  tree  in  it ;  this,  at 
any  rate,  seems  to  have  been  the  general  rule.  All  the 
trees  of  Dodona,  for  example,  carried  the  message  of 
Zeus ;  nay,  it  was  not  so  much  the  trees  themselves 
which  did  this  as  the  wind  which  moved  them.  And  yet 
there  was  likewise  here  a  remnant  of  individual  1a*ee 
worship ;  for  we  read  also  of  one  particular  oak,  peculiarly 
sacred  to  Zeus,  bigger  than  all  the  other  trees  of  the 
wood,  and  remaining  ever  green  all  the  year  round. 
Even  a  fragment  of  this  tree  could  prophesy,  for  it  was  a 
piece  of  this  which  Ath^n^  placed  in  the  prow  of  Jason's 
ship  *Argo,'  and  that  figure-head  was  as  a  pilot  to  the 
Argonauts  throughout  their  voyage. 

The  rivers  change  in  their  way  as  the  trees  in  theirs. 
They  turn  first  into  the  mists  which  rise  from  the  stream, 
no  longer  tangible  and  fixed  in  form,  but  formless  beings 
— apsaras,  as  they  were  called  in  Indian  mythology,  who 
anon  float  up  into  heaven  and  mingle  with  the  clouds. 
The  apsaras  (which  means  the  formless  ones)  are,  in  later 
mythologies,  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  nymphs  ;  but  this 
is  after  the  anthropomorphic  spirit  has  touched  them ;  at 
first,  as  their  name  well  shows,  they  were  nothing  so  cor- 
portsd  as  the  nymphs.     In    this  stage  of  belief,  nian'a 
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woreliip  is  passing  on  to  a  nice  of  beiuf^'s  who  are  at  best 
but  Lalf  embodied ;  who  are  iKtt  wholly  ideal,  and  yet  uofc 
in  the  strict  sense  material.  The  mist  rises  up,  becomes 
the  cloud,  mingles  with  the  air.  While  still  on  earth  it 
"waa  the  nymph  or  faun.  The  clouds  iu  heaven  are  the 
gandhurva*  (Vedic),  the  centaurs;  in  the  Nonth  they  are 
tlie  Valkyriur,  Odhinn's  swan  maidens.  AphroditC^  the 
foam-boru,  and  Athene,  at  first  Tritogeueia  (water-bora) 
and  afterwards  the  Queeu  of  the  Air,  are  of  the  same 
confraternity,' 

As  ifc  was  the  mist  arising  from  the  Delphic  stream 
•which  Sent  the  priestess  into  her  holy  maditess,  we  may 
in  the  matter  of  oracular  ^ift  liken  these  exhalations  of 
the  rivers  to  the  winds  which  blow  through  groves  such  aa 
that  of  Dodona. 

No  need  to  tell  how  numerons  were  and  are  these 
half-earthy  divinities  in  India,  iu  Greece,  in  heathen 
Germany,  among  the  Celts  and  Slavs.  Their  name  is 
legion — fauns,  dryads,  nereids,  nymphs.  Undines,  gand- 
harvas,  and  (more  expressive  than  all  other  nnmes) 
apsaraa,  formless  ones.^  They  are  presented  to  us  by 
art  as  beings  with  human  shape,  sometimes  mixed  of 
human  and  animal;  othei*8  (the  dryads,  for  example)  are 
of  human  and  vegetable  nature  conjoined  ;  in  the  heart  of 
the  people  they  have  scarcely  a  shap**,  but  are  a  presence 
only  —the  presence  of  their  old  friends  the  forest  and  the 
stream.  The  doubtfulness  of  art  concerning  their  shnj^e 
and  nature  portrays  the  uncertainty  of  popular  thought 


"  See  Chapter  IV. 

'  It  is,  on  the  whole,  «xce|>tional  to  find  these  fountain  bciogs  of  the 
mnscnline  gender.  In  Orct.'cn,  iKiwnvrr,  ihc  rivers  worr  K-i^rn-rally  inalt^^ 
the  iakea  feiuale.  This,  I  wiy.  must  be  l<K>tu<i1  upon  iva  ruthur  |)eculiar.  Ic 
U  noticeable  thaL  tlie  ^andhatvas  of  InUUii  myth  may  be  of  l)o(h  itoxt*K, 
but  the  ccntaun*  are  always  rcpre5»jnted  na  males.  Whoa  the  foanUiln 
nymph  \s  asrtociatorl  with  that  i(li-ali.to<l  frtiint  whifh  \s  known  in  myth  aa 
Ibe  fnuntaiu  of  Ufo,  uhc  beeiiiues  ihe  Kat«  (I'arca,  Mu'ni.  or  Norn).  The 
Hcanilinavian  Xurn  is  not  distin^ui-thable  fntui  Iho  V:*lk\]i;i;  Futra,  :i>* 
frrt^   fairies,  rctiirn*'^    again  to  tiifir  simpler  univer.'*ftl  charatier.     Tho 
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about  them.  Atalauta  is  one  of  the  moat  typical  of  these 
stream  maidens.  She  was  born  on  Mount  Parthenon  bj 
the  banks  of  a  river.  By  a  stroke  of  her  lance  she  once 
mode  water  spring  from  the  rock.*  Her  name  (araWo)) 
expresses  the  leaping  water. 

Arcadia,  where  the  old  beliefs  were  the  longest  lived, 
was  the  great  home  of  nymph  worship.  Of  the  same  race 
lis  the  nymphs  were  the  Muses.  They  were  called  nymphs 
sometimes.     They  too  were  originally  streams.* 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  among  ancient 
beliefs  is  that  which  has  associated  the  discover)'  of  music 
with  the  sound  of  waters.  Next  in  importance  after  the 
iureution  of  writing  comes,  it  seems  to  me,  this  art,  the 
production  of  harmonised  sound.  In  respect  of  its  Hpontii^ 
neity  it  stands  midway  between  drawing  and  writing. 
The  first  is  a  purely  imitative  art,  and,  bo  far  as  we  can 
tell,  spontaneous  from  liuinan  nature.  Writing  is  so  little 
spontaneous  that  it  has  been  invented  almost  accidentally) 
and  once  found  has  been  passed  on  from  nation  to  nation 
aud  not  rediscovered.  Music  is  more  simple  than  writing, 
and  may  have  several  different  sources.  The  melody  in 
the  vibration  of  a  single  stretched  string,  as  of  a  strung 
bow,  might  easily  be  noticed.  Traditionally,  music  haa 
always  been  considered  an  imitative  art,  like  drawing; 
the  vibrating  string  was  supposed  to  mimic  some  melo- 
dious sound  in  nature ;  and  among  the  many  which  we 
hear — rustling  of  leaves,  the  cries  of  animals  in  hollow 
distance,  echoes  from  caves,  and  the  wind  amid  pine  trees, 
or  any  of  those  softened  murmurs  which  come  to  us  from 
the  depth  of  the  forest — none  have  been  found  so  impres- 
sive as  the  music  of  waters.  The  moaning  of  the  waves 
round  the  shore  gave  rise  to  the  myth  of  the  sirens  ;  and, 
whatever  the  truth  may  have  been,  the  Greek  undoubtedly 
believed  that  some  stream  of  Pieria  or  of  Helicon  had  given 


>  Pftnn.  Hi.  24,  $  ^^ 

'  The  Lydiaii:ic:illotllhc  Ma»cfl  y&fifptu  {Sie\th,  B>'e.  s.  r.  T6^^^&ai 
tiaSf  a.  V.  N(//i^> 
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birth  to  Greek  music.  By  these  banks  the  Doric  shepherd 
first  leanit  U)  string  liis  lyre. 

Or  be  it  that  musie  arose  with  Pan  and  the  Arcadians, 
where  too  the  vrorehip  of*  streams  most  prevailed.  The 
fiute  of  all  instruments  best  suggests  the  bubbling  souud 
of  brooks.  Perhaps  the  use  of  the  lyre,  the  instrument  of 
Apollo  and  Hermes,  was  only  a  hij^her  ord&r  of  music 
which  came  in  with  the  worship  of  these  gods  and  super- 
seded the  music  of  the  pipe.  If  that  be  so  then  the 
contest  with  Marsyas  is  the  rivalry  between  the  old  music 
and  the  new,  expressing  a  deeper  rivalry  in  creed  and 
manners; '  for  the  melodies  of  the  flute  or  the  pan-pipes 
are  those  of  contemplative  lives  and  di*eamy  ease,  but 
Apollo  was  the  introducer  of  war  music  and  of  the  pr»3an. 

The  sober  truth  al>out  Marsyaa*  skin  was,  I  suspect, 
that  it  was  a  sheepskin  placed  in  a  certain  river  in  Asia 
Minor  in  such  a  way  that  the  water  running  through  it 
gave  it  a  tuneful  sound ;  not  less,  however,  is  Marsyas  the 
typical  river  god,  who  seta  up  his  earthly  music  in  despite 
of  the  airs  of  heaven. 

The  sound  of  this  plaintive  early  music  of  nature,  and 
the  •  thought  of  the  simple  Arciidian  worship  of  the 
nymphs  and  satyrs,  might  well  give  men  a  fondness  for 
the  days  gone  by,  and  make  them  contrast  favourably  tlie 
old  nature  worship  with  ihe  wt»rship  of  gods  after  they 
had  become  transformed  into  personalities.  I  wDl  not  say 
that  the  gods,  when  they  had  grown  personal  and  active, 
were  at  first,  in  any  moral  sense,  the  superiors  of  these 
peaceful  deities  of  stream  and  muunt4iin.  At  first  the  god 
who  represented  merely  the  power  of  will  without  its 
moral  responsibility  was  a  bad  substitute  for  those  eaily 
will-less  things,  the  deified  phenomena  of  nature  ;  just  as  a 
child  is  a  better  thing  to  contemplate  than  a  young  man 
under  the  sway  of  his  pnssiims  in  their  forve.  We  can 
have  small  reverence  for  the  new  usurping  Zeus  of  the 

•  Bee  Prof.  Percy  G&rdnor,  •  Greek  River  Worship,*  Trt.  qf  Ilttif.  Soc.  Lit, 
vol.  XL 
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*  Prometheus  Vinctus,'  And  this  is  why  the  poet  in  that 
plaj  gires  as  so  beautiful  a  picture  of  the  nature  god, 
Ocean,  and  the  nymphs,  which  are  the  river  mists,  coming 
to  sympathise  with  the  Titan  in  his  sufferings.  And,  as 
against  Zeus  the  usurper,  Prometheus  appeals  to  all  the 
divinities  who  are  the  pure  expression  of  outward  things — to 
the  swift-winged  breezes ;  the  deep,  uncounted,  laughing 
waves ;  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  sun ;  and  earth,  the  mother 
of  alL 
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CHAPTER  in. 


THE  ABTA8. 

Onb  of  the  singers  of  tbe  Rig-Veda  relates  to  us  the  birth 
of  Agni,  the  fire,  and  its  attendant  circumstances.  The 
fire  itself  is  produced  by  the  rubbing  of  two  sticks;  and 
Bo>  naturally  enough,  we  are  told  that  these  are  the 
parents  of  the  god.  But,  behold !  the  fire  seizes  upon 
these  same  sticks  and  consumes  them ;  so  Agni  is  scarce 
born  when  he  devours  those  who  brought  him  forth. 
This  is  a  ten*ible  truth  to  be  obliged  to  tell. 

This  deed  now  mnke  1  known,  O  earth,  O  heaven 
The  BOD  uew-  bom  devours  his  parents.' 

The  poet  is  shocked,  as  he  well  may  be,  at  the  thought  of 
Buclr  a  parricide,  and  would  fain  not  tell  the  story  but 
that  he  knows  it  true.  And  so  he  only  adds,  with 
humility  of  heart — 

But  I,  a  mortal,  cannot  gauge  a  god  ; 
Agni  knows  and  does  the  right. 

Could  anything  better  than  such  a  passage  a«  this 
ex])res8  the  condition  of  a  belief  which  is  dealing  still 
with  the  phenomena  of  sense,  and  which  has  nevertheless 
got  some  way  in  the  apprehension  of  moral  truths  ;  which 
is,  in  fact,  well  advanced  in  the  second  phase  of  belief,  but 
not  yet  past  it  ?  First  observe  how  completely  we  have  here 
got  beyond  the  earliest  fetich  worship  and  those  beliefs 
akin  to  fetichism  which  we  discussed  in  the  last  chapter. 
Agni  is  not  simply  a  material  thing.    He  is  certainly 

»  Big- Veda,  x.  7,  9, 
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Qotliiiig  wliicli  can  be  touched  and  liandled;  be  cannot 
even  be  fully  apprehended  by  the  senses ;  he  is  a  generali^ 
sattotif  and  tlierefore  in  part  an  idea  only.  Agni  ia  not 
one  single  flame,  but  then  neither  ia  he  an  abstract  god 
of  tire.  He  is  both  one  and  many  flames,  and  to  his 
character  stiJl  clings  the  diameter  of  his  element.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  flame  consumes  the  wood  which  gave  it  life — 
the  father  who  created  it  and  the  mother  who  bore  it. 
Being  so  certain  a  fact,  it  must  be  told.  Still  Agni  is  a 
divinity  and  knows  what  is  right.  The  notion  of  righteous- 
nesa  attaches  to  the  god  before  he  has  clothed  himself 
in  a  human  character  or  become  subject  to  the  laws  of 
man. 

To  the  fetich  worshipper  the  stick  which  produced  the 
fire  would  have  been  a  god.  Kay,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  among  the  contemporaries  of  this  poet  of  the 
Rig- Veda,  and  many  in  long  subsequent  times,  did  worship 
as  a  god  the  Bre  drill,  or  swastika.  This  became  in  after 
years  personified  in  the  person  of  Prometheus.*  While  to 
that  same  fetich  worsliipper  the  fire  itaelf  would  have 
been  too  abstract  and  intangible  a  substance  to  be  made 
into  a  divinity.  To  the  poet  priest  who  chaunted-  thia 
Vedic  hymn  it  was  quite  otherwise.  The  wood  itself  waa 
mortal,  for  the  wood  itself  waa  material;  and  just  because 
the  fire  waa  not  material,  but  so  subtle  and^mysterious, 
just  because  it  appealed  so  much  to  his  imaginative 
faculties,  it  was  made  into  a  god,  and  Agni  was 
worshipped.  In  the  Vedic  hymns  Agni  is  often  caUed 
*  an  immortal  born  of  moi^tals.'* 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  Vedic  worshipper  is  always 

'  See  Kuhn,  Hrrahkunft  df*  Fi'uers,  where  the  myth  of  Prometheiu 
Bprinpinp^  from  thv.  jtmmantha,  or  fire  drill  <also  •  lmlt«r  cburn  '),  is  wry 
l^autifully  worked  out  ;  aUo  In  the  ZirUsckr.  fur  renj.  Spr.  xx.  201.  The 
Bwiutika  53'inbol  "^,90  well  known  on  Buddhist  monanicnt».  has  beca 
interin'eted  as  this  fire  drill;  it  has  also,  however,  been  interpreted  iis  the 
symbol  of  the  son.  Sec  K.  Thomns  and  Pi-Tcy  Gardner,  in  the  Aumi*mati6 
Chroni4'U  for  1880.  Schwartz  {Urtyr.  der  Myth.)  oonneots  Prometheus 
with  the  whirlwind. 

»  B.  V.  iii.  29.  I3;x.79,l. 
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a  perfect  example  of  man  in  the  state  of  nature  worsLIp. 
Nor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  Ag^ni  always  adheres  so  strictly, 
as  here  he  does,  to  his  true  character.  The  Vedic  hymns 
are  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  poems  composed  at 
various  times — intervals  of  hundreds  of  years  even  be- 
twt?on  some  of  them — and  handed  down  from  age  to  age 
by  onil  tradition  only.  They  therefore  express  many  dif- 
ferent phases  of  belief.  Agni  sometimes  makes  us  forget 
that  he  is  the  fire.  Sometimes  he  seems  quite  human  as 
he  comes  down  to  drink  the  libations  which  are  poured  out 
for  him  and  joins  Indra  in  his  battles  against  the  enemy. 
Still  we  shall  scarcely  find  in  any  historic  creed  such 
speaking  examples  of  nature  worship  as  arc  to  be  met 
with  throughout  the  pages  of  the  Vedic  Iiymns.  Nor, 
perhaps,  does  any  Vedic  god  illustrate  more  fully  in  his 
character  the  various  iuQueuces  of  se^isation  upon  belief 
than  does  this  god  of  fire. 

In  the  instance  just  chosen  we  have  seen  the  curb 
which  external  experience  puts  upon  the  satisfaction  of 
the  moral  sense.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
other  side,  and  see  what  a  point  of  spiritual  and  moral 
idealism  may  be  reached  without  any  departure  from  need- 
ful adherence  to  outward  fact,  without  leaving  the  region 
of  externals  and  '  those  things  which  nature  herself  will 
have  set  forih.'  In  another  hymn,  earlier  in  date  prol>ably 
than  the  hymn  previously  quoted,  there  is  again  allusion 
made  to  Agni's  birth  from  the  wood.  But  in  this  con- 
nection we  find  that  the  god  had  likewise  a  parentage  in 
the  clouds,  where  he  was  born  in  the  form  of  lightning. 
*  I  will  tell  (or  have  told),  Agni,  thy  old  and  new  births/ ' 
The  new  birth  is  from  the  wood ;  the  old  birth  was  from 
the  clouds.  The  god,  we  see,  lived  first  in  heaven,  and 
was  there  doubtless  long  before  the  race  of  man  wils  seen 
here  below.     But  somehow  Agni  descended  from  heaven 


'  R.  V.  i.  20.  Notice  in  this  bymn  nlso  for  imracdintc  and  fnture  nse 
liow  -Kfi^m  was  bom  of  the  seven  slrrams  (w.  3,  4),  did  not  lie  cuncvaled 
there  (9),  and  became  a  protector  by  hit)  shining  in  the  hoasc  (15,  18). 
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and  became  impriaoned  in  the  wood,  whence  the  act  of 
man — first  taun:ht  him  by  Manu  ' — can  set  Agni  free.  This 
re-birth  from  the  wood  is  in  very  truth  an  incarnation  of 
the  fire  goil,  for  man  too,  wo  know,  wits  descended  from  thu 
tree;  liis  flesh  is  mode  from  the  wood.  Wherefore  Agni 
clothes  himself  not  only  in  a  material  bat  in  a  carnal  form 
when  he  comes  to  earth. 

Agui's  birth  in  heaven  was  wondrous,  rairaculoua 
even.  *  Scarce  born,  he  filled  the  two  worlds  ' — that  of  the 
heaven,  namely,  and  of  the  earth.  This  ia  an  image, 
perhaps,  of  the  lightning  flashing  suddenly,  and  seeming 
to  fill  all  the  space  of  air ;  or,  i)erhap8,  it  ia  the  red  of 
morning,  for  that  too  is  called  Agni ;  or  may  be,  again,  it 
is  the  fire  of  the  sun  itself.  In  such  an  aspect  of  his 
being,  the  heavenly  aspect,  Agni  ia  everything  that  is 
great:  in  moral  strength  aa  in  physical  force  he  stands 
next  to  Indra,  far  before  any  other  divinity.  And  yet, 
for  all  that,  Agni  consents  to  become  imprisoned  in  the 
wood ;  he  has  a  life  on  earth  and  shares  the  toils  und 
troubles  of  man.  He  is,  on  this  account,  among  all  the 
celestials,  the  god  who  cares  most  for  human  kind.  •  Pro- 
iect  us,'  the  priest  calls  out  to  him  in  need,  '  protect  us 
by  thy  shining  in  the  house.'  We  know  how  dearly 
cherished  was  that  protection  of  the  fire  god.  The  most 
sacred  function  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Aryas  was  the 
keeping  alive  the  house  fire  ;  the  duty  of  doing  this  waa 
always  aasigned  to  the  pateifamilias,  and  that  which 
made  men  most  desirous  for  heirs  male,  and  made  them, 
if  they  had  none  of  their  body,  seek  to  gain  one  by  adoi>- 
tion,  was  the  wish  that  the  same  fire  should  be  kept 
alive  when  they  were  gone.  Luck  would  desert  the  house, 
and  the  dead  father  would  sufter  in  the  other  world,  if  the 

■  HaiiQ  (tbe  thinker)  i.i  tlio  tjrpical  first  /nan,  and  the  tame  with  the 
Greek  Minos  (Benfoy,  Ittrmh^  Miiu'^g  v.  Turtan^t).  If  we  do  not  accept 
Kuliu'tt  uri^in  for  Proiuettii'iis  he  too  would  be  an  equivalent  of  Mana. 
Prometheus  nnd  Manu  [K-rfnrm  Uic  same  uflice  iu  respect  to  fire.  Mann 
und  Minos  are  of  couniQ  lawgivers;  so  are  Varna  and  Yima  (Zend)  alsc 
typea  of  the  tirat  man. 
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fire  went  ont;  just  in  the  same  way  that  in  earlier  modes 
of  thought  luck  was  fancied  to  desert  the  family  or  the 
viUa^e  if  the  house  tree  or  the  village  tree  died  down,  or 
if  the  water  of  the  fetich  stream  nin  dry. 

Another  sacred  duty  wua  observed  when  the  flame  of 
sacrifice  atos  kindled,  and  a^ain,  in  another  shape,  Agnl 
appeared  on  earth.  On  this  flame  libations  were  poured 
of  the  intoxicating  soma  '  juice,  the  sacramental  drink  of 
Vedic  Indians.  AjJ^ni  was  invited  t^)  partake  of  this  liba- 
tion ;  and  as  the  flame  licked  up  the  drink  Ag-ni  was  said, 
in  the  language  of  the  Vedas,  to  take  his  share  of  the 
sacrifice,  to  drink  of  the  soma.  After  this  he  sprang  up 
heavenward  and  vanished  in  air  ;  he  had  gone  back  to  his 
celestial  home.  Thus  man  having  first  set  Agni  free 
from  his  prison  house  the  wood,  was  likewise  the  means 
whereby  the  god  Reached  once  more  the  mansions  of  the 
blessed. 

There  was  one  sacrifice  more  rare  and  more  solemn 
than  the  daily  enkindling  of  straw  or  pouring  of  soma 
upon  the  flame ;  tins  was  when  the  dead  man  was  burnt 
upon  the  pyre  and  offered  up,  as  it  were,  unt<3  the  god  of 
fire.     Agni  received  the  soul  and  bore  it  up  to  heaven.* 

Thus  in  every  way  Agni  is  shown  as  a  messenger 
between  heaven  and  earth  :  he  comes  down  in  the  light- 
ning and  be  returns  in  the  fiame  of  sacrifice.  He  ia 
constantly  invited  to  call  the  gods  down  to  the  feast 
which  is  preparing  for  them  at  the  altar.  He  only  among 
the  heavenly  ones  is  seen  to  devour  what  is  offered  to  him. 

And,  again,  Agni  may  be  Botnetimes  the  internal 
flame,  the  source  of  all  passion,  of  the  passion  of  passions 


*  AaeltpioM  aHda  is  the  botanicnl  name  of  thLi  plant  Krom  its  jaico 
can  be  conooctcil  nn  alc'hnlic  'irink  which  wna  much  cherished  i»y  iho 
Indians  and  Persians  (by  the  latter  callfl  funmi),  and  which  |jla,M.Kl  an 
Important  part  in  their  ritnal.  Tbe^inia  drink  was  a  Micra*ncntal  draa^lit, 
and  as  auch  corresponded  to  the  mystic  millet  wat«r  (kykeun)  uf  Iha 
Blousinian  colcbrations. 

*  Of  biirninj;  the  dead,  and  the  beliefs  which  aUaoli  to  that  oosloiiu 
more  hereafter  (Cb.  VI.) 
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to  primeval  man,  the  most  sacred  of  bis  emotions,  love. 
Soma  is  the  god  of  wine,  Ag-ni  of  the  other  great  motive 
power  in  men's  lives  and  beliefa.^  This  emotion  being 
accounted  in  piiniitive  langTiaj^e  especiully  holy,  therefore 
Agni  is  essentially  the  holy  one.  1  would  not  wrest  to 
any  fanciful  resemblance  the  points  of  likeness  between 
this  ancient  divinity  and  the  later  avatars  of  Indian  and 
Christian  creeds ;  but  it  is  evident  the  god  stands  ready 
to  take  the  part  afterwards  given  to  Vishnu.  And  whether 
or  no  we  choose  to  consider  that  the  ideals  which  Vishnu, 
and  still  more  Christ,  express  are  implanted  in  huinan 
nature,  it  is  evident  that,  without  passing  beyond  his 
legitimate  functions  as  a  nature  god,  Agni  is  able  to 
realise  some  of  the  qualities  of  such  an  ideal.  He  is  in- 
carnate, after  a  fashion,  being  born  of  the  wood  ;  he  is,  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  the  friend  of  man;  he  is  the  messenger 
and  mediator  between  heaven  and  earth ;  and  lastly,  he  is 
in  a  special  manner  the  holy  one,  the  fosterer  of  strong 
emotion,  of  those  mystic  thoughts  which  arise  when  in 
any  way  the  mind  is  violently  swayed.  Ag^i  is  all  this 
without  laying  aside  the  elemental  nature  in  which  he  is 
clothed.  And  this  one  exaniplti  may  prepare  us  for  the 
manysidedness  of  nature  gods  : — 

•Agni  IB  messenger  of  all  the  world 


Skyward  ascenda  his  flame,  the  Mercifal, 
With  our  libations  watered  well ; 
And  now  the  red  smoke  seeks  the  heavenly  way,^ 
And  men  enkindle  Agni  here. 


Wo  make  of  thoo  onr  herald,  Hioly  One; 

Bring  down  the  gwls  unto  tmr  feast. 
O  (ton  of  might,  and  all  who  noariah  man] 

Pardon  as  whoa  on  yon  we  call. 


>SeeCb.I. 
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Thon,  Agiii«  art  the  ruler  of  the  hoaso  ; 

Thou  at  the  alUir  art  our  priest, 
0  purifier,  wise  and  rich  in  good, 

0  sacrificcr,  bring  na  safety  now.* 

In  one  respect  A^i  is  different  from  the  other  f^cxls. 
He  alone,  almost,  is  independent  of  eliniatic  influences. 
Not  80  the  god  of  the  wind,  or  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  sea. 
People  miiy  live  near  the  water,  and  see  for  ever  before 
them  the  broad,  level,  unploiiijhe<l  plain  ;  or  they  may 
live  inland  in  close-shut  valleys,  watered  only  by  one 
small  stream,  on  whom  '  the  swart  star  sparely  looks ; '  or 
they  may  live  in  the  perpetual  shade  of  woods,  or  on 
broarl  arid  plains  where  the  sun's  heat  is  well-ni!>h 
intolerable ;  or  in  dark  frosty  lands,  wliere  the  sun  dies 
during  one  part  of  his  yearly  round  and  is  for  this  period 
never  seen  by  night  or  day.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
gods  of  nature  can  remain  the  same  with  peoples  exposed 
to  such  varying  inflticnces.  With  fotichcs  it  is  different. 
The  differences  between  fetich  and  fetich  are  noticeable, 
indeed,  v^ithin  a  small  locality,  but  in  the  sum,  among  a 
large  body  of  people,  they  may  be  expected  to  balance 
one  another.  The  differences  of  climatic  nature  gods  are 
wide  and  cannot  be  bridged  over.  We  have  but  to  study 
and  interpret  the  characters  of  some  of  the  great  sun-gods 
of  Eastern  lands — Ra,  say,  or  Moloch — to  understand 
the  sort  of  sun  these  lands  lay  beneath  ;  and  we  have  only 
to  remember  the  differences  in  latitude  and  in  the  face  of 
nature  between  these  Eastern  countries  and  the  countries 
of  Europe  to  see  why  the  sun  god  is  so  different  a  being 
in  the  creed  of  the  Asiatic  to  what  he  is  in  the  creed  of 
the  European, 

It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that,  before  we  come  to 
examine  any  of  the  known  creeds  of  the  Indo-European 
race,  we  should  try  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  earlier 
climatic  influences  to  which  its  ancestors  were  subjected, 

*  H.  V.  vii.  16. 


* 
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while  they  were  still  one  people,  at  the  time  in  which  the 
germs  of  later  creeds  were  but  beginning  to  put  forth. 
shoots.  Five  distinct  'languages,'  in  the  Biblical  sense 
of  that  word,  have,  it  is  well  known,  issued  from  the 
Aryan  nest — namely,  the  Aryas  proper  or  later  Aryas, 
the  Indo-Persic  family^  the  Gneoo-Italic,  the  Celtic,  the 
Teutonic,  the  Lithuauo-Slavonic,  Some  of  these  have 
kept  no  memory  of  that  first  home ;  some  have  be- 
lieved themselves  autochthouous,  or  children  of  the  soil, 
ia  the  land  where  history  discovers  them.  Others  (tho 
Norsemen,  for  example,  out  of  the  Teutonic  family) 
have  had  some  vague  tradition  of  an  Eastern  origin ; 
and  one  people,  the  Persians,  have  a  tolerably  clear  and 
consistent  legend  of  the  changes  of  home  which  preceded 
their  settlement  in  Iran.  But  of  course  the  story  puts  on 
a  mythic  disguise.  It  ia  related  by  their  Zend  Avesta  * 
that  the  good  and  great  spirit,  Ahnra-Mazda,  created  in 
succession  sixteen  paradises  ;  but  that  the  evil  one,  Angru/- 
Mainyus,  cunic  after  him,  like  the  sower  of  tares,  and 
p(tlluted  these  paradises  one  after  the  other.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  out  a  clear  line  of  travel  by  the  identifica- 
tion of  these  places.  Some  cannot  be  identified ;  the 
order  of  them  has  been  misplaced.  But  interpreting  the 
story  by  the  rules  which  must  guide  us  in  reatling  mythic 
language,  we  are,  I  think,  justified  in  seeijig  the  evidence 
of  a  passage  at  some  former  time  from  the  high  land  of 
Baotriana  toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  this  theory  of  an 
original  home  in  Baetriaua  would  suit  with  what  we  know 
of  the  movements  of  other  Aryan  races. 

To  the  weight  of  this  traditiouarj'  evidence  we  must 
add  the  cumulative  testimony  of  a  number  of  small  coinci- 
dences, which,  though  each  is  slight  in  itself,  afford  not 
inconsiderable  evidence  in  the  snm.     If  we  find  that  the 


'  First  Fargard.  Pictet  {T^i  Orxginet  iNdo-KHropScnnes^  cb,  ij  boa  de- 
voted some  s)>acc  oiid  uiuch  iDf^oouity  lo  au  ctduavour  to  trace  tihe  ooursa 
of  the  migrations  made  by  tlio  IraniuD  people.  With  whatsocccsa  I  am  no 
judge.     Dariucatot^r  repudiates  the  attempt  {^Avefta^  Intr.} 
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species  of  metals,  flowers,  animals,  trees,  whicli  ilie  old 
Aryans  were  acquainted  with  are  those  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Bactriana;  if  we  find  that  the  early  life  of  these 
Aryas  was  of  the  kind  likely  to  be  adopted  in  a  country 
such  as  that  ia,  and  under  the  influences  of  sun  and  sky 
which  that  land  is  subject  to,  we  are  justified,  I  think,  in 
assuming  the  Persian  tradition  to  be  a  true  one.  The 
way  in  which  we  may  rediscover  the  social  and  natural 
Burroondinga  of  the  prot.o-Aryaa  is  that  very  method 
whereby,  in  a  former  chapter,  we  arrived  at  certain  con- 
clusions touchinj'  the  knowledi^e  which  our  ancestors  had 
of  horned  cattle,  of  a  sky  ^od,  Dyaua,  and  of  the  relation- 
ahip  of  a  daughter.  For  the  method  which  was  there 
applied  to  but  one  or  two  things  may,  it  is  evident,  be 
extended  to  all  the  region  of  possible  knowledge.  The 
late  M.  Pictet  has  used  this  method  with  eminent  talent 
and  success;  and  amid  many  other conclu^iiyns  concerning 
the  old  Aryas  he  arrives  at  this,  that  their  first  traceable 
home  must  have  been  in  the  Bactrian  land. 

This  country  is  the  one  which  lies  westward  from  the 
Beloor  Tagh,  northward  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  all 
the  region  of  barren  Afghanistan.  It  is  a  land  once  cele- 
brated among  the  coxmlries  of  the  world  for  its  fertility, 
and  though  it  has  fallen  now  on  evil  days  it  is  still  one  of 
the  best  cultivated  parts  of  Central  Asia,  in  both  a  mate- 
rial and  a  moral  sense.'  The  hij^h  ranges  behind  them 
cut  off^  the  inhabitants  from  all  eommmiication  with  the 
ea«t  and  south.  In  the  hills  innnraerable  streams  are 
born,  which,  flowing  westward,  go  to  swell  the  waters  of 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes.  The  hills,  the  streams,  and 
the  valleys  which  these  last  have  hollowed  out  give  u 
peculiar  character  to  the  scenery,  a  character  of  perpetual 
change.  '  Bactriana,'  says  Quintus  Curtius,"  '  is  in  its 
natui'o  a  very  varied  land.  In  some  parts  trees  abound, 
and  the  vines  yield  fruit  remarkable  for  its  size  and  eweet- 


1  BokiuLra  Ib  al  this  day  a  oectxe  of  Mobammedan  Icaming.      '  vii.  i. 
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ness.  Inuumerable  foantains  water  the  fertile  soil. 
Where  tiie  climate  is  favourable  they  sow  corn ;  else- 
"where  the  grouud  furnishes  pasture  for  the  flocks/  Aud 
a  traveller  of  more  recent  date,  Sir  Alexander  Burnes— 
one  of  the  very  few  who  in  modern  days  have  penetrated 
to  this  region — speaks  in  much  the  same  terms  of  the 
variety  in  the  aspect  of  nature,  thoug^h  he  has  less  to  say 
about  the  fertility  of  the  soil.'  From  his  account  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  how  many  of  the  trees  are  familiar  to 
European  eyes ;  even  the  maythom  is  to  be  met  with. 
there,  though  scarcely  anywhere  else  in  Asia. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  of  the  great  monarchies  of 
the  ancient  world,  the  earliest,  those  which  seem  to  have 
passed  on  their  traditions  to  all  which  followed,  arose  in 
lands  the  very  opposite  of  the  one  here  described.  Egypt 
and  Chaldeea  have  close  resemblances  in  the  main  cha- 
racteristics of  their  scenery  and  position.  Each  is  by 
comparison  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivable  soil  cut  out  of  the 
desert,  and  each  owes  its  fi^rtility  altogether  to  one  cause, 
the  great  river  or  rivers  which  flaw  through  its  midst.  In 
Egypt  the  irrigation  from  the  Nile  is  natural ;  in  the  land 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  irrigation  is  obtained  by  arti- 
ficial means  i  this  is  all  the  difference  between  the  two 
couTitries.  Both,  ton,  are  singularly  rich,  and  their 
riches  seem  the  greater  in  comparison  with  the  barrenness 
and  poverty  which  lie  at  their  doors.  For  Egypt  and 
Chaldoea  are,  in  reality,  tracts  reclaimed  from  one  and  the 
same  desert — the  great  infertile  belt  which  extends  holf 
round  the  world,  stret^'hiug  from  the  borders  of  China  on 
the  east  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  Wherefore  in 
fcuch  countries  as  Egypt  and  Chaldeea  everything  is 
jiresent  which  is  likely  to  attach  the  people  to  the  soil  on 
which  they  live,  and  to  stay  their  imaginations  from  ever 
waiidering  to  regions  beyond  those   which  they   know 

For  now  irripition  has  to  be  effected  by  aniliciol  means,  and  where 
the  canals  have  ta^Vn  into  disrepair  drought  has  ecjiued.  See  Ejt^cdition 
qf  lAetU.  A.  JBurni*, 
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familiarlj.  Tlieir  fertile  land  is  a  laud  of  life,  but  all 
around  them  lies  the  country  of  death.  Such  a  state  of 
things  is  likely  to  beget  a  certain  dulnesain  the  fancy  and 
a  settled  routine  in  life;  everything  will  determine  men 
to  a  fixed  society  and  government,  and  to  a  fixed  religion. 
The  great  river  is  at  hand  to  serve  for  the  oldest  and  chief 
god  of  the  land;  the  impossibility  of  travel  rivets  tighter 
that  chain  of  association  and  of  reverence  and  of  fear 
whicli  holds  men  close  to  the  neighbcmrhooi  of  tbeir  fetich. 
AH  these  eftects  were  produced  in  Egypt  and  Chaldica. 
Feeling  themselves  so  securely  fixed  iu  their  home,  and 
generally  prosperous  there,  like  men  quihus  Jupiler'  ipse 
nocere  non  potegt^^  the  Egyptians  and  ChLildu-'ans,  and  the 
successors  of  the  Chaldjeang,  the  Assyrians,  gave  them- 
selves to  a  *  great  bravery  of  building,'  and  the  immense 
temples  and  tombs  whicli  arose  all  over  their  lands  became 
a  new  race  of  fetiches,  and  also  a  kind  of  sentries  and 
watch-towers  to  keep  the  people  where  they  were.  They 
were  contented,  but  they  were  slaves.  Their  rulers  were 
t)Tant-s — the  temporal  rulers,  their  Rameses,  their  Tiglatli 
Pilesera,  and  Sennacheribs — and  the  spiritual  kings,  their 
gods,  fiercest  and  most  cruel  of  all  of  whom  was  the  great 
sun  god,  Moloch,  *  Uie  king'  par  excellence,'^ 

The  home  of  the  Aryas,  on  the  contrary — a  land  of 
innumerable  sti*eams  and  separate  valleys,  naiunilly  di- 
vided into  as  many  political  districts — would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  fornuition  of  a  great  monarchy  such  as 
those  which  sprang  up  in  Egypt  and  Assyria.  And  we 
know  that  the  begiunings  of  social  life  among  the  Aryas 
were  not  of  the  Asiatic  kind;  their  political  unit  was  the 
village,  a  clust<^r  of  homesteads,  that  is  to  say,  a  sort  of 
miniature   republic,  associated  ixnder  certain  laws,  and 

'  The  Egyptian  pries>t«,  ncrodotua  tclN  n»,  descanted  to  him  of  tha 
ri*k  of  depending  upon  Zeii.t  for  fertility.  Thoy  were,  of  course,  riuht 
from  a  purely  cxi>cricniial  point  of  view.  Can  wc  doubt  that  the  rcspectivo 
cltaruotor^  of  the  reli|;iuuj4  of  Ejjypt  and  Grcf^ce  were  affected  by  the 
diHerent  natures  of  their  god3  in  thb  and  other  respocu? 

'  Moloch  is  meUk^  a  king. 
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eacTi  one  "•overned,  subject  to  these  laws  and  customs,  by 
its  individuaL  chief  or  head-man.  Tliia  village  comui unity 
is  the  germ  out  of  which  the  later  institutions  of  Euro[>ean 
statecraft  have  had  their  rise.  In  the  Indian  village,  in 
the  Rassiftu  rolr,  and  in  the  Swiss  canton,  we  see  it  in  a 
condition  nearest  to  its  original  purity. 

The  elfects  of  this  beginnin{»  of  social  life  amon^ 
the  Aryas  has  been  visible  in  all  their  later  histrtry ;  one 
of  the  chief  of  these  effects  has  been  that  they  have 
never  been  apt  to  form  themselves  into  very  great  or  per- 
manent moniirchies.  The  kingdom  of  the  Medes  and 
Persinns  under  Cyrus  might,  indeed,  seem  at  first  sight 
a  striking  exception  to  this  rule  ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  so 
as  it  appears.  Although  the  monarchy  of  C>Tus  certainly 
did  resemble  the  autocracies  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  it 
could  never  have  come  into  existence  if  these  last  hud  not 
preceded  it.  Tt  was  a  distinct  imitation  of  the  great 
Semitic  and  African  kingdoms,  not  a  natural  growth  ; 
and  it  was  only  achieved  by  nn-Aryanising  the  people. 
Tlie  foundation  of  the  jiernianent  rule  of  Cyrus  lay  in  the 
older  and  more  settled  monarchies  which  the  kingdom  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  absorbed  into  itself.  Chaldsea. 
and  Egypt  were  full  of  ancient  cities,  and  it  was  the 
possession  of  such  strongholds  as  were  to  be  found  there 
which  gave  its  stability  to  the  rule  of  the  Achirmenida:-, 
The  walled  towns  which  had  a  short  time  before  begun  to 
spring  up  in  the  land  of  the  Persians  themselves  were  built 
in  imitation  of  the  older  walled  towns  of  Chaldsea.  That 
this  was  the  case  Is  very  well  shown  by  the  picture  which 
H^rodotua  gives  ns  '  of  the  coudition  of  the  Medes  at  an 
earlier  tiin**,  when  they  had  first  shaken  themselves  free 
froui  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  his  account  of  the  founda- 
tion of  their  native  line  of  kings.  For  a  long  time  these 
Medes  lived  in  separate  villages,  without  any  central 
authority,  and  lawlesaaess  prevailed  throughout  the  laud* 
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At  length  Deioces,  the  son  of  Phmortes,  having  attained 
great  iuUueiice  by  Lis  jaatice  and  firmneas,  succeedocl  iu 
having  himself  raised  to  the  tlirone.  Dt^airinrj  to  secure 
his  power,  he  caused  the  city  of  Ecbatana  to  he  built.  It 
was  beneath  the  walls  of  this,  its  first  city,  that  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Median  kingdom  were  laid,   ' 

The  conditions  uiio  which  the  Medes  rehipsed  bo  soon 
as  they  had  shaken  off  the  Assyrian  yoke  nnght  be 
matched  in  a  hundred  examples  taken  from  the  history  of 
people  of  Aryan  stock  at  such  a  time  as  the  pressure  of 
some  firm  hand  had  been  removed. 

Just  in  the  same  way,  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
the  Frankish  nation  split  up  from  one  into  many  king- 
doms and  duchies-  So  did  almost  all  the  Teuton  peoples 
■who  had  joined  in  the  invasions  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
like  manner  split  up  when  the  fear  of  an  oppoein;^  power 
no  longer  kept  tliem  together.  The  Gotha  of  Spain  or  of 
Italy,  the  Lombards,  and  the  En^^lish  all  tell  the  same 
story  which  is  told  by  the  history  of  the  Medes. 

The  Aryan  religion  must  have  been  as  repubhcan  and 
as  manysided,  as  waa  the  social  life  of  the  ptM:»ple.  Each 
small  assemblage  of  houses  which  stojd  beside  a  rivulet 
or  a  lake,  in  the  clearing  of  a  forest,  or  under  the  shadow 
of  a  hill,  was  a  world  unto  itself.  And  no  doubt  each 
village  had  its  own  f»^tich,  its  supernatural  protector,  in 
the  stream  or  free  which  was  in  its  midst.  The  village 
ti'ee  has  survived,  if  not  as  a  divinity,  at  the  very  least  as 
a  reeognised  institution  almost  to  our  own  time.  The 
local  worship  of  mountains  and  of  streams  in  like  wise 
has  left  deep  traces  in  the  creeds  of  Europe,  If  the 
remains  of  fetichism  could  be  so  vital,  fetichism  itself 
must  liave  had  a  lengthened  sway.  But  the  people  could 
never  have  become  the  Aryan  vation  lutd  their  notions  of 
nnity  been  confined  to  th(*  kical  fetich  and  the  village 
commune.  They  acquired  an  idea  of  a  wider  fellowship. 
They  spoke  a  common  tongue,  and  in  that  language  they 
acknowledged  themselves   as  one  people — the  arycu,  or 
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noble  ones — in  contradistinction  to  the  barbarians,  *  the 
innrticnlate,*  or  to  the  iuraniarui,  the  *  wanderers/  who  for 
them  filled  np  the  roll  of  outer  himianitj. 

The  beliefs  of  the  Aryas  expanded  with  their  policy;  or 
it  were  truer,  perhaps,  to  say  thiit  their  social  life  widened 
as  their  creed  widened.'  And  with  the  change  there  came 
to  the  iFront  the  higher  kind  of  gods  who  were  pau.Ar>an, 
and  who  at  last  put  to  silence  the  older  but  leaser  village 
goda. 

Something  has  been  already  said  of  the  obvious  ad- 
vantage which,  in  respect  of  a  permanent  hold  on  men's 
minds,  the  elemental  religion  has  over  the  fetiehism 
which  precedes  it — the  superiority  which  the  worship  of 
clouds,  or  skies,  or  suns,  or  storms  has  over  the  worship  of 
trees  and  rivers  and  mountainH,  If  a  people  change  their 
home  they  cnnnot  take  the  fetich  with  them  ;  and  there- 
fore the  nation  will  be  without  a  god,  unless  either  a  new 
fetich  18  at  once  found  (which  is  scarce  likely)  or  men  are 
willing  to  worship  some  part  of  nature  which  cannot  be 
so  easily  abandoned.  The  nation  is  almost  sure  in  such 
circumstances  to  turn  and  worship  the  great  elemental 
gods. 

But  even  if  the  people  do  not  leave  their  homes,  and 
only  coalesce  somewhat  in  national  life,  the  elemental  god 
has  still  an  immense  advantage  over  his  fetich  rival  in 
respect  of  his  nnivermlity.  He  alone  can  be  the  god  of 
the  whole  people.  Althouj^h  in  each  village  the  people  are 
still  most  inclined  to  fetiehism,  and  the  village  stream  or 
tree  is  in  consequence  more  honoured  than  the  snn  or  the 
wind,  still  that  tree  or  stream  has  no  claim  to  reverence 
from  the  men  of  another  village.  They  have  probably  their 
individual  village  tree,  who,  rathc^r  than  a  friend,  is  a 
rival  and  an  enemy  to  the  other  fetich-  When  neighbour 
communities  cease  being  at  war  and  become  friendly,  the 
union  ia  likely  to  be  signalised  by  the  sacrifice  to  each 
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others'  prejudices  of  the  rival  gods:  the  thing  they  now 
need  is  a  divinity  whom  all  have  worshipped  alike.  He 
must  be  something  higher  and  more  celestial  ttian  the 
fetich,  a  wider  Nature  god.  This  is,  in  fact,  au  instance 
exactly  parallt;!  to  that  seeminn;  paradox  of  reputation 
whereby  we  are  met  with  the  difficulty  that  the  greatest 
genius  is  never  first  in  repute  among  his  contemporaries. 
Why,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  should  future  times  be  always 
so  uuich  more  discriminating  thau  present  ones  !■*  To 
which  the  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  great  genius  would 
never  really  have  a  majority  of  suffrages  in  any  age,  but 
that  his  suffrages,  such  as  they  are,  go  on  accumulating 
from  age  to  age,  while  his  rival  of  one  generation,  the 
popular  writer  of  tbat  time,  puts  out  of  memory  his  rival 
of  a  previous  generation.  The  popular  writer,  for  tlie 
purposes  of  our  illustration,  represents  the  fetich  god,  for 
the  elemental  god  stands  the  genius,  and  for  the  rivalry 
of  different  ages  we  substitute  the  rivalry  of  dilferent 
localities. 

Each  separate  village  in  old  Bactriana  had,  we  mny 
suppose,  its  fetich  god,  %vhile  the  gods  of  all  the  Aryan 
nations  were  the  sky  and  the  sun,  the  earth  and  tbe  sea. 
The  more  the  people  gravitated  together,  the  more  did 
these  universal  deities  come  to  the  front,  and  the  divini- 
ties of  frjigments  of  the  people  fall  into  the  background. 
The  decisive  change  was  probably  made  when  the  migra- 
tions of  the  Ayras  began,  and  all  the  fetiches  had  to  be 
left  behind. 

For  hundreds  of  years  had  the  proto-Aryos  inhabited 
their  fertile  Bactrian  home,  until  they  grew  into  a  con- 
siderable nation ;  Ihe  older  tribes  backed  against  the 
eastern  hills,  the  younger  extending  westward  into  the 
plain  as  far  us  the  borders  of  the  Caspian.'  At  length, 
either  because  they  grew  too  large  for  the  land  they  dwelt 
in  or  because  they  felt  more  and  more  the  pressure  of  alien 
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peoples — those  Tartar  races  who  still  form  the  population 
of  Central  Asia — from  what  cause,  indeed,  we  cannot  de- 
termine now,  they  broke  up  into  separate  nations,  whic^ 
one  by  one,  set  ofP  upon  those  long  journey  lags  not  de- 
stined to  come  to  a  termination  until  some  at  least  among 
the  people  had  reached  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
fetich  god  could  be  no  protection  in  the  new  unknown 
world  to  which  the  travellers  turned.  But  the  sun  went 
with  them ;  he  even  pointed  the  way  they  were  to  travel 
as  he  passed  on  before  them  to  the  west.*  The  sky,  clear 
or  cloudy,  was  still  overhead ;  the  ruddy  mom  and  evening 
showed  their  familiar  faces;  the  pillar  of  cloud  went 
before  them  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night ;  the 
storms  followed  them  on  their  path,  and  the  moon  with 
all  her  attendant  stars.  These,  therefore,  were  the  gods 
to  whom  henceforward  they  must  turn  to  pray. 

The  younger  tribes,  whom  we  saw  settled  to  the  west- 
ward, were  the  first  to  migrate.  They  left  behind  them 
the  older  inhabitants,  the  Aryas  ^ar  excellence^  iroia  whom 
afterwards  descended  the  Indians  and  Iranians.  But  even 
these  had  at  last  to  abandon  their  country.  Whatever 
the  reason  for  the  others'  departure,  theirs,  one  would 
suppose,  must  have  been  involuntary,  under  the  force  of 
superior  and  hostile  powers.  For  they  did  not  go  west- 
ward, but  crossed  the  steep  hills  which  were  behind  them. 
The  Iranians,  as  we  saw,  struggled  to  the  high  table-land 
of  Pamir,  which  tradition  afterwards  represented  as  the 
land  made  evil  by  Ahrimanes.  The  Indians  crossed  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  and  debouched  upon  the  plain  of  the  Indus ; 
and  it  was  during  their  residence  in  the  territory  of  the 
five  streams,  the  Panjab,'  that  these  Aryas  of  India  com- 
posed the  body  of  their  first  sacred  poetry — those  Vedic 
hymns  which  are  a  memorial  not  of  their  faith  only,  but 
also,  in  an  indirect  way,  of  the  still  earlier  Aryan  religion 
of  Bactria. 

'  Ibid. 

'  The  Ganges  is  ouknown  to  the  Tedic  byom-wiiteis. 
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But  let  the  reader  be  apon  his  jruard — upon  his  g-uard 
once  for  all — against  the  notion  that  any  distinct  doctrine 
of  mythology  can  be  gleaned  from  the  poems  of  the  Veda. 
Something  his  already  been  said  of  the  difference  between 
mythology  and  religion,  so  far  as  to  show  how  the  pre- 
sence of  ono  must  to  a  great  extent  preclude  that  of 
the  other.  Mythology,  in  a  manner,  precedes  religion. 
Mytliology  is  an  interpretation  of  natural  phenomena^ 
thixjugh  the  enkindling  of  imagination  indeed,  and  with 
some  sense  of  worship  going  along  with  the  interpretation, 
but  by  men  not  in  that  state  of  strong  emotion  which  we 
may  distinctly  call  religious.  The  tales  of  mythology  are 
records  of  facts— of  facts  seen,  no  doubt,  though  an  imagina- 
tive atmosphere,  but  yet  regarded  as  passing  events  and 
not  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  observer.  The  ego  of  the 
narrator  of  myths  is  not  vividly  present  in  his  conscious- 
ness. With  religion  and  with  the  literature  of  devotion  it 
is  very  different.  These  imply  an  intense  concentration 
of  thought  upon  the  spiritual  (unsensuous)  side  of  the 
exloTial  phenomena:  they  imply  a  condition  of  feeling  in 
which  the  ego  is  of  pre-eminent  importance  in  rehition  to 
all  outward  things,  in  which  the  external  world  is  re- 
garded or  neglected  in  exact  proportiou  as  it  calls  out 
an  answering  emotion  from  the  human  heart.  Tlie  Vedic 
poems  are  of  the  religious  kind  ;  they  are  distinctly  devo- 
tional in  character,  and  are  therefore  rightly  described  as 
hymns.  And  thus  being  intended  as  vehicles  of  feeling, 
not  as  the  records  of  events,  they  offer  a  marked  contrast 
to  those  epic  poems  which  are  our  earliest  anthoritios  for 
the  belief  of  most  other  members  of  the  Indo-European 
family — to  the  epos  of  Homer,  for  example,  and  the  e^ldas 
and  sagas  of  the  German  peoples.  This  gives  the  Veda« 
a  certain  poverty  on  the  mythologic  side ;  it  also  t-cnds  to 
make  tlie  beliefs  which  they  record  seem  more  advanced 
in  development  than  they  really  are.  Yet,  for  all  tliat, 
the  Vedas  reveal  some  aspects  of  belief  more  primitive 
than  ore  to  be  found  either  in  Greece  or  in  Scandinavia: 
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flome  facts  without  the  light  shed  by  Tvhich  the  religiooa 
history  of  the  Aryan  folk  would  have  reinaiued  for  ever 
obscure. 

Professor  Max  Miiller  has  already  called  attention  to 
le  remarkable  phaae  of  belief  which  the  Vedas  illustrate, 
md  which,  but  for  its  survival  iu  these  hyxuns,  would 
perhaps  never  have  been  noticed.  He  bos  called  this 
phase  henotheiam/  by  which  is  meant  the  worship  of  one 
god"  out  of  the  pantheon  as  if  he  were  the  only  divinity, 
and  the  passing  ou  then  to  pay  the  same  vows  and  honours 
to  another  deity.  Henotheisin  expresses  quite  a  different 
tone  of  mind  from  monotheism,  and  arises  mainly,  as  in 
the  last  chapter  was  pointed  out,  from  the  shortness  of 
memory  which  leads  men  to  neglect  and  overlook  that 
plienomenon  which  is  not  actually  present,  and  so  to  forget 
for  a  time  the  g<:«l  whose  nature  is  bound  up  with  this 
phenomenon.  Wherefore  it  is  evident  that  in  the  Vedas, 
where  henotheism  is  so  rife,  we  have  got  most  near  to  the 
condition  of  belief  in  which  the  god  was  identified  with 
tliat  visible  power  of  nature  whence  he  tof>k  his  name ; 
to  that  state  of  things  in  which  Indra  was  worshipped 
while  active,  but  forgotten  when  he  was  not  so.  Indra  is 
throughout  the  Vedas  really  the  sky  or  the  storm ;  and 
though  he  receives  the  ;jeneral  titles  suited  to  a  universal 
ruler,  yet  when  we  see  him  in  action  hi^  deeds  are  those 
possible  to  a  storm  god  only.  Agni  is  in  verity  the  fire, 
and  his  ways  are  the  ways  of  that  element  alone. 

It  is  through  the  combination  of  this  genuine  poly- 
theism with  the  language  of  devotion  that  henotheism 
becomes  ronspicuous.  Of  course  it  was  thought  that  the 
god  would  be  tlattered  by  being  addressed  in  such  a  style 
of  adulation  as  if  he  only  were  the  lord  and  king.  But 
men  to  whom  all  the  gods  seemed  equally  present,  would 

*  Willi!  1  liavf-  g'iUl**!  purr  polytheism  is,  qa  has  boon  shown,  a  rlifTorent 
sta»;»  uf  belief  from  that  which  is  oommonly  oaUeU  hy  ilie  saiuo  name. 
This  pure  polytheiitm  i^  in  ths  luost  Intimatd  reUtiuiuhip  to  kvnat/wijnH 
(Ch.  I.) 
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have  felt  the  risk  of  offending  quite  as  much  the  god  who 
was  reallj  supreme.  If  there  were  anyone  like  Zeus, 
who  was  80  mightj  that  if  a  chain  were  suspended  from 
heaven,  and  he  were  at  one  end  and  all  the  other  gods 
were  pulling  at  the  other,  they  could  not  diBplace  him, 
then  hcnotheism  would  not  be  safe  ;  nor  would  it  be  pos- 
sible. If  there  were  no  personal  god  sitting  apart  and 
directing  all  the  rest,  if  every  god  were  (more  or  less) 
limited  within  Iiid  own  sphere,  then  the  immoderate  desire 
to  obtain  the  apt^cial  gift  which  this  or  that  divinity  held 
in  hand,  the  carelessness  of  the  savages  about  the  future, 
and  their  natural  forgetfulness  that  there  were  other 
powers  and  other  gifts  beside  this  one,  would  far  outweigh 
the  fear  of  losing  some  subsequent  favour  of  a  rival  god. 
Henotheism,  then,  is  only  possible  in  a  certain  condition 
of  belief;  wherefore  the  discovery  of  it  in  a  conspicuous 
form  in  the  Yedus  is  a  guarantee  that  we  shall  find  much 
else  that  is  really  primitive  in  them. 

We  ought,  before  we  speak  of  the  actual  Vedic  creed, 
to  try  and  get  some  notion  of  the  pre- Vedic  one  which  all 
our  ancestors  had  in  common,  or  at  all  events  of  that  which 
the  Aryas  brought  with  them  to  their  Indian  home  before 
Ibe  first  Vedic  hynm  was  raised.  Ail  the  Indo-European 
people  possessed  in  common,  us  we  have  seen,  a  sky  god, 
Dyius,  whose  name,  connected  with  (if  not  sprung  from)  a 
root  div,  to  shine,  points  him  out  esi>eciaUy  as  the  bright 
heaven.  The  fact  that  those  first  cousins  of  Dy^us,  Zeus 
and  Jupiter,  have  little  in  their  natures  to  suggest  the 
bright  heaven  or  clear  sky,  might  lead  u&  to  suppose  that 
the  Indian  Dydus  had  been  originally  the  heaven  in  all  its 
aspects,  the  heaven  by  night  as  well  as  the  heaven  by  day; 
but  that  his  nature  had  been  subsequently  divided,  and 
his  character  in  consequence  changed.  If  this  was  the 
case  the  rule  over  the  night  sky  was  given  over  to  Varuna, 
*the  coverer.'  Later  on  in  Indian  mythology  Dyaus  comes 
to  signify  the  sun,  but  when  it  does  so  the  word  is  feminine 
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— the  sun  is  feminine  in  Sanskrit— and  the  mascnline 
Dyius  is  still  a  different  being  from  the  sun  itself.  Essen- 
tially,  then,  we  must  say  that  Dydtis  was  ever  to  the 
Indians  the  brij^ht  upper  sky,  the  sun's  home ;  but  he  was 
not  the  sun  it3(^»lf. 

Dyilus  was  evidently  one  among  the  greatest,  probably 
he  was  once  the  greatest  god  of  the  Indians  in  the  pre- 
Vedic  age.  But  in  the  hymns  DyAus  is  much  neglected. 
Scarcely  one  is  addivssed  exclusively  to  him,  and  the 
meniion  of  him,  when  it  occurs,  la  rather  incidental  than 
of  the  character  of  actual  worship. 

Dy4us  has  a  proper  companion  and  helpmeet  in  the 
earth  goddess,  and  she,  too,  belongs  rather  to  the  pre- 
Vedic  times  than  to  the  Vedic.  It  is  so  natural  to 
imagine  the  heaven  and  the  earth  as  the  two  first  beings, 
the  progenitors  of  all  life  in  the  world,  that  in  every 
system  almost  they  stand  at  the  head  of  the  pantheon. 
*In  a  former  chapter  we  saw  how  the  New  Zealand  story 
represented  the  heaven  and  the  earth — Rangi  and  Papa 
they  are  there  called — as  the  begetters  of  all  other  living 
things,  who  yet  required  to  be  torn  apart  that  their 
children  might  continue  to  live.  This  primary  embrace 
of  earth  and  heaven  is  what  most  primitive  people  would 
hit  upon  to  account  for  the  origin  of  all  things.  When»- 
fore  we  may  believe  that  far  back  in  the  Vedic  creed  stood 
first  of  all  the  heaven  father,  and  byliis  side  the  earth 
mother. 

The  Vedic  earth  goddess  is  Prithivi.  Whenever  Dydna 
and  Prithivi  are  made  the  subject  of  a  hymn  they  are  in- 
voked together,  almost  as  a  conjoint  being  (Dydvap/*ithivi)., 
In  such  hymns  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  DyAus  and 
Pritliivi  are  held  before  our  eyes  :  the  two  are  represented 
to  08  strictly  in  their  phenomenal  existence.  They  have 
not  the  same  power  of  choice  and  will,  nothing  of  the 
strong  personality,  which  belongs  to  Indra  and  Agni. 
Dyfi-us  produces  the  rain,  and  sends  down  the  fertilising 
streams;  Prithivi  bears  on  her  bosom  the  immense  weight 
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of  the  mountains,  and  from  her  womb  sends  forth,  tho  loftj 
trees.  ^ 

What  ia  specially  remarkable  in  the  hjiims  to  Pritliivi 
is  that  the  singer,  even  while  ho  is  worshipping  the  earth 
goddess,  seems  to  have  his  thougbta  still  turned  iK'aven- 
wards,  still  to  be  tbinkiiig  of  the  clouds  aud  of  the  ruin. 
It  ia  a  peculiarity  of  the  Vedic  creed  that  it  ib  ejiiint-iitly 
celestial,  and  scarcely  ever  concerned  with  mundane 
things  ;  and  the  t<*ndency  scorns  to  eipn^ss  itself  even  in 
the  worship  of  the  earth  goddess.  This  fact  has  led 
Professor  Gubernntis'  to  declare  that  the  orisjiual  siffnifi- 
cance  of  P/-ithivi — etymologically  *  the  large,  the  ex- 
tended * — was  not  the  earth,  but  the  heaven,  and  that 
there  wore  two  Prithivis,  the  celestial  and  the  terrestrial, 
of  which  the  celestial  was  the  elder.  This,  I  think,  we 
cannot  say.  In  a  former  chapter  we  have  seen  how  easily 
divinities  who  were  first  known  in  the  terrene  days  of 
belief  may  get  transferred  from  earth  to  heaven ;  much  as 
the  Assyrian  bullii  and  lions,  worshipped  no  doubt  in  days 
of  animal  worship,  had  a  pair  of  wings  given  them  and 
were  ^straightway  idealised  and  sent  to  heaven.  I  believe 
that  the  great  celestial  serpents — the  clouds — Ahi  and 
Vrita,  the  chief  enemies  of  Indra,  were  once  terrestrial 
rivers;'  and  I  believe  in  the  same  way  that  Prithivi,  from 
being  a  mere  earth  gi>dde88,  got  a  place  in  the  sky  in  order 
that  she  might  sit  beside  her  spouse,  the  heaven  god.  We 
slnUl  see  other  instances  of  a  transfer  of  this  kind.* 

As  Prithivi  thus  remained  a  distinct  being,  aud  at  the 
same  time  lost  her  connection  with  the  ground,  appeai'iug 
henceforth  rather  as  the  consort  of  the  heaven  than  as  the 
goddess  of  the  earth,  she  became  by  name  distinguishable 
from  the  soil,  which  last  was,  in  Vedic  Sanskrit,  known 
under  the  name  of  Gau.  Gau  is  an  older  word  than 
Prithivi,  and  was  itself  once  the  name  of  the  earth  goddess 
(whence  the  Greek  goddess  Gaiu).    Prithivi  was  then  only 


•  Cf.  R.  V.  V.  84. 

*  SCO  Chapter  K. 


*  Letturf  $njfm  la  M.  Vrd.  pp.  69-61. 
•  Sec  Chapter  IV. 


one  of  the  epithets  of  Gau.  But  as  religion  changed  Ghiu 
sank  inlo  iusignificance  and  Prithivi  came  to  the  front. 
J\isl  so  in  the  Oreok  mythology  Gaia  (Ge)  was  the  pure 
and  simple  earth;  Dcmet^r  (G6-m6t^r)  was  the  earth  with 
somethuij^  more  of  personality  added  on.  G^,  in  Greek 
mythology,  continued  to  be  a  goddess,  but  she  was  charac- 
terless ;  the  force  of  personality  remained  with  D^mStfir. 

In  the  Vedic  hymns  we  see  Prithivi  in  her  turn  losing 
worship  and  losing  individuality  because  the  creed  has  be- 
come too  celestial  for  her. 

We  cannot  explain  so  ea«ily  the  neglect  into  which 
Dyfl-us  has  fallen,  which  seems  the  more  extraordinary 
when  we  reniembt;r  how  once  widely  worshipped  and  how 
ancient  a  divinity  he  was.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains. 
Part  of  his  nature  Dyfi-us  passed  ov^er  to  Varuna,  who  was 
also  a  personification  of  the  heaven,  but  most  often,  I 
think,  of  the  heaven  at  night.  Varuna's  niune  signiOes 
the  encompasser  or  coverer  (root  rar,  to  cover  or  conceal) ; 
he  is  the  same  with  the  Greek  ovpavos^  Varujm,  however, 
did  not  succeed  to  the  supremacy  which  Dyilns  once 
claimed.     That  was  transferred  to  Indra. 

The  raising  of  Indra  to  the  place  of  highest  god  is  the 
great  advance  which  Vedic  religion  has  made  upuu  the 
older  proto-Aryau  belief.  Dyfiua  is  the  father  of  Indra, 
just  as  Kronos  is  the  father  of  Zeus  and  Ouranos  of 
KroDos ;  and  this  alone  would  lead  as  to  suppose  that  the 
heaven  god  was  the  older.*  Now,  however,  Dyfl-us'  chief 
claim  to  reverence  is  through  his  son. 


*  The  sonship  of  Zeua  to  Kronoa  is  a  myth  of  oomparativelr  recent 
birth  in  Greek  uiytliul(>(f.v,  and  ari«f«,  u^  Wulcker  has  shown  {(rrieckischo 
Oottt rlrhrty  i.  I44>),  nurtrly  from  a  confusion  of  wiirds.  Kroniun,  which  is 
the  same  as  Chruniun,  was  at  lirst  an  epithet  applied  to  Zeus,  showing  him 
as  exiting  through  idl  time — not  so  much  •  born  of  time,'  but  raihvr  I  ho 
•one  of  lime,'  the  old  one.  a  common  way  of  speaking  of  gofia  (ef.  ihe 
Unkulonkulu  of  the  ZuIuk,  the  '  old,  old  '  Wamamuiueo  uf  tlie  Kulewala). 
Wb«n  tbia  meaning  hoA  Inien  forgotten  Zens  became  merely  the  »on  of 
Krouw,  and  Kronos  U'cauic  a  new  bmng.  The  notion  of  personifying  tho 
ab«tract  idea  timr  would  never  have  entered  the  minds  of  a  primitive 
people.    When  Kroaos  caino  into  being  ho  waa  endowed  with  a  certain 
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Thy  father  DyAas  did  the  best  of  things 
When  he   became  thy  father,  Indra,* 

sings  one  of  the  Vedic  poets.  Evidently  Indra  is  acknow- 
ledged as  a  later  god,  but  also  a  greater  than  his  fore- 
runner. 

If  we  succeed  in  understanding  the  condition  of  mind 
accessary  for  that  purely  natural  religion  when  the 
ilvinity  was  by  name  identified  with  his  visible  counter- 
part— the  sea  or  the  sky,  or  wlmtever  it  might  be — we 
can  realise  how,  to  become  so  deified,  a  phenomenon  must 
be  constantly  present  to  the  senses;  or,  if  not  always 
present  thus,  it  must  at  least  recur  so  regularly  and  so 
often  that  the  notion  of  its  existence  is  firmly  impressed 
upon  meu*a  thought3-  The  sun  is  not  always  seen,  hut  he 
rises  and  sets  with  the  most  perfect  regularity,  and  in 
fine  climates  his  face  is  rarely  hidden  by  day.  He,  there- 
fore, is  fitted  to  be  from  the  first  among  the  greatest  of 
the  nature  gods.  Yet  even  the  sun  is  not,  in  most  my- 
thologies, the  supreuio  god  ;  very  often  he  falls  far  short  of 
being  so  ;  and  that  he  iioaa  this  is  owing,  in  chief  measure, 
to  his  disappearance  at  night.     When  men's  memories 


chamctor,  and  this  vras  really  taken  from  the  oM  heaven  god— known  as 
VHrurta,  Uiiriinos — who,  as  we  hAvc  Keen,  l>clnnped  to  an  &f?e  befiite  that 
in  wliit'h  Zeas  came  to  he  worship^Hid  as  a  got}  of  Htonus.  Jn  fact,  PyAns' 
nalorc  divided  in  tu*%io  ;  the  lieaven  side  went  to  Varu«a,  the  tftorm  (fide 
went  to  Zous  j  and  therefore  in  the  Greek  creed  Oumnos  bclon^d  to  a 
very  early  ^Xage  of  wi»rship,  and  c-irresponded  alnioni  cxiuMly  ti>  the  Lutin 
Katurnns.  When  Kronos  ajipeared  he  assumed  the  chamct^-r  of  Ourantw, 
whu  w;»s  lienc'trforward  almost  completely  for^^otieo.  The  record  of  the 
chanj^c-,  however,  ifl  distinctly  preserved  in  the  myths;  for  the  hirth  of 
Zeus  from  Kronos,  the  treatment  of  his  children  by  the  latter,  Ac,  almost 
exactly  reproduce  the  relative  positions  of  Kronos  and  Ouranon.  There- 
fore, knowiofj;  as  we  do  that  Kronos  is  of  later  origin  than  cither  Zeas  or 
Ouranos,  we  are  justified  in  rumoring  this  middle  term,  and  we  at  once  pet 
back  to  the  birth  of  Zeus  from  Ouranos.  the  jealously  of  ZeuB  entertained 
bv  lus  father,  and  the  way  in  which  the  newer  f£od  dispoMCawd  the  old. 
If,  therefore,  f  spe^ik  of  the  tireeks  looking  b;u:k  to  the  Satamiao  time  of 
their  religion  (Ch.  IV. )<  I  do  not  mean  that  there  ever  was  a  lime  when 
Krtmos  was  worshipped  instead  of  Zeud,  but  that  the  Greeks  looked  back, 
without  knowing  it,  to  the  older  worship  of  their  Ourauos,  whioh  really 
did  precede  the  cult  of  their  Zeiu. 
»  B.  V.  jv.  17,  3. 
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very  short  it  will  fare  still  worse  with  phcaomena 
whoso  apjK'araiice  ia  laoro  uncertain  or  at  longer  in- 
tervals. 

The  stato  of  belief  which  has  been  characterised  as 
henotheisiu,  and  which  consists  in  worshipping  the  phe- 
nomenon which  is  immediately  present  and  neglecting 
those  phenomena  which  are  past,  evidently  arises  imme- 
diately out  of  that  still  earlier  phase  of  thought  (still 
earlier  and  still  more  akin  to  fetichisra)  when  the  phe- 
nomenon to  be  recognised  as  divine  must  be  always 
present  to  the  senses.  Henotheism  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
reversion  to  this  state  of  feeling :  it  forgets  all  phenomena 
which  ai*c  absent,  and  makes  a  protest  against  the  place 
of  mcviory  in  a  creed.  For  these  reasons  a  storm  god  (or 
god  storm)  is  not  likely  to  have  been  placed  high  in  the 
pantheon  during  the  earliest  days  of  nature  worship. 
When,  however,  the  divinity  and  the  phenomenon  were 
not  so  absolutely  identified,  when  the  notion  of  the  former's 
possessing  a  separate  existence  has  begun  to  creep  in. 
the  god  could  be  thought  of  without  the  aid  of  visibU 
presentation.  He  was  still  })erhaps  identified  with  the 
phenomenon  in  character^  but  he  had  now  a  different  namd 
from  it,  and  so  could  be  contemplated  alone.  He  might 
be  sitting  apart.  He  might  peraJventure  be  sleeping  or 
upon  a  journey.  And  the  personality  now  became  more 
impressive  if  the  deeds  of  the  god  were  somewhat 
irregular  and  arbitrary.  This  is  the  time  for  a  god  such 
as  the  storm  god  (Indra  or  Zeus)  to  rise  to  power. 

Wo  may  suppose  that  in  those  climates  where  the 
Indian  sung  his  song  of  praise — unlike  ours — the  heavens 
were  most  often  seen  in  their  garment  of  unblemished 
blue.  Nothing  is  certainly  more  divine  and  impressive 
than  such  a  aight^at  first.'     But  there  is  withal  some- 


'  I  anticipate  boro  some  objection  on  tho  part  of  tho  ootite  reader. 

'Such  a  phriwe  aa  at  firfty  he  will  say,  *  iraaffiut^s  man  awakening  suddonly 
Into  tho  world,  opening  his  p^-cs  opon  its  wonrten*,  and  at  once  falling  to 
the  iuvention  of  a  mythology  grounded  ut>on  these yirtf  imj^rcsninn.     Bat 
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thing  monotonous  about  it.  This  ^d  boR  not  bia  chang- 
ing fits,  his  passion  and  his  kindness.  He  is  tx)o  aorene 
to  be  very  ardently  loved  or  feared,  for  that  eternal  calm 
can  have  small  sympathy  with  the  short  and  troubled  life 
of  uiau.  With  Iiidra  it  is  very  different.  He  is  the  god 
of  storms;  he  is  the  sVy,  but  the  sky  of  clouds  and  rain 
and  lightning".  His  coming  is  rare,  but  it  is  teiTible. 
Sometimes,  doubtless,  Indra  seems  to  be  vforshij>ped  only 
when  he  is  present  and  seen.  But  throughout  the  \vhole 
Vedic  series  we  see  the  awe  which  he  inspires  when 
he  does  come ;  in  them  we  seem  to  behold  the  very 
flash  of  his  arrows  and  to  hear  the  reverberation  of  bis 
thunder. 

I  think  that  the  evidences  of  a  transfer  of  worship 
from  the  older  sky  god  to  Indra  are  very  clear  in  the 
Vedic  poems.  There  is  a  kind  of  rivalry  between  the  two ; 
or  when  Iiidra's  contest  is  not  with  Dyaus  it  is  with  V^una 
(ovpavos).  It  is  acknowledged  by  Vedic  scholars  '  that 
Varuwa  was  worshipped  before  Indra,  and  VaruHa  is,  in 
one  aspect,  only  another  name  for  the  older  Dyaus.  The 
following  hymn  is  a  record  of  the  rivalry  between  Iiidi-a 
and  Varuna.     The  poet  makes   them  both   uphold   their 


such  an  imagination  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  slow  development  of 
Iniman  faculties.  Tlierc  is  notliin^  shorter  lived  in  the  hrmi.in  thon^ht 
than  the  sense  of  leoHder*  This  lust  statement  is,  in  reolity,  only  par- 
tiaUy  true.  The  sndden  sense  of  wonder  Boon  fades,  bnt  there  is  n  hIuw 
abiding  sense  wliicb  never  leavee  human  nature,  and  which,  if  it  did  desert 
mftnklDd,  would  carry  away  with  it  all  his  power  of  poetry  and  all  hi» 
power  of  belief.  Wherefore  the  at  firgt  of  the  worsliip  of  the  sky  must  l»e 
taken  to  mean  timt  period  during  which  man,  having  passed  away  fri^ui 
fetichism,  liad  not  yet  advanced  beyond  it  far  enoupli  to  be  able  to  worsliip 
any  gotl  who  waa  not  a  constantly  present  phenouicnon.  The  gradual 
fading  of  the  inllucuce  of  the  sky  on  Iwlief  is  coeval  with  the  slow  de- 
velopment of  the  notion  of  a  being,  lo  Bome  extent,  apart  from  phenomena. 
It  seems  to  ns  possible  in  a  short  time  to  grow  familiar  with  and  weary  of 
any  particular  phenomenon,  because  we  can  now  run  rapidly  back  thrtniph 
the  stafre  of  tliou|jht  which  human  nature  lias  taken  ages  to  make  com- 
plete. In  this  respect  it  waji  with  llelief  as  it  was  with  UenA.'>n  :  tho 
simplest  and  most  obvious  deductions  which  a  child  makes  now  in  a  few 
hours  took  mankind  centuries  in  make  for  the  lirst  lime. 
^  Uy  llotb  and  by  Gubercatis  (Z«t^Nfv,  ^c.  189-). 
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claiiDB  to  worship,  and  then  he  himself  snms  up  between 
them,  preferring  the  active  and  warlike  god : — 

Vahoxa  speaks.' 
I  am  the  king,  to  tnc  bclongotU  role, 
I  the  life-givor  of  the  heavenly  host ; 
The  godB  obey  the  bidding  of  Varana, 
I  am  the  refage  of  the  haman  kind. 


I  am,  0  Indra.,  Varn?ia,  and  mine  aro 

The  tlcep  wide  pair  of  worlds,  tho  earth  and  heaven; 

Like  a  wise  artist,  made  I  all  things  hving; 

The  heaven  and  the  earth,  I  them  sastain. 


Indra  speaks. 
On  me  do  call  all  men,  the  rich  in  horses, 
"Who  through  tho  harry  of  the  battle  go  ; 
I  sow  the  dreadful  alanghttT  there  ;  T,  Indra, 
In  my  great  might  stir  up  the  dnst  of  comlmt. 

This  have  I  done  ;  tho  might  of  all  the  immortals 
Bestraiaeth  never  me,  nor  shall  restrain. 

The  Poet  speaks. 
Thai  this  thou  dost,  know  all  men  among  mortals ; 
This  to  Varuna  makcst  thou  known,  O  ruler. 
Indra,  in  thee  wo  praise  the  demon  slayer, 
Through  whom  the  pent-up  streams  oro  free  to  flow. 

Such  a  change  as  that  from  Dyfius  or  Varuna  to  Indra 
18  incidental  to  the  transition  from  nature  worship  to  the 
personal  god.  That  it  is  so  is  shown  by  the  fiict  that 
changes,  identical  in  significance,  have  been  made  by 
other  peoples  of  the  Indo-European  family.      All   have 

•  B.  V.  XV.  4S.  ViiniMa  is  the  ct*rerer,  fmm  root  iwr  (to  cover,  encIo«e, 
keep).  Cf.  Skr.  varunm  Zend  varcna,  cororing.  Thin  is  very  suitable  for 
Ibe  nigbt  sky,  and  Ckc  that  iamgc  of  La<:iy  Macbetb's — 

*Kor  Heaven  pl^ep  throngh  the  blanket  of  tho  dark, 
To  cry,  "Hold,  hold  r' 
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abandoned  DyAus.  The  Teutons  took  in  his  place  Wuotan 
or  Odhinn,  who  is  first  of  all  a  god  of  storm.  The  Greeks 
and  !Rouians  kept  the  name  of  the  older  sky  god  Zeus — 
Djaus — but  they  modified  his  nature  in  the  same  direction 
in  which  Indiana  and  Germans  changed  the  natures  of 
their  divinities.  Dyilus  meant  originally  the  bright 
heaven  j  Zeus  waa  as  essentially  a  god  of  thunder  and  of 
rain — ve<f>e\yyepiTa,  the  cloud-eolleetor.  He,  and  Jove 
too,  corresponded  as  to  their  natures  almost  exactly  with 
Indra. 

Yet  the  unmoved,  all-smbracing  heaven  better  realises 
some  ideals  of  a  divinity  than  these  fitful  storm-gods  do ; 
and  if  a  people  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  it  will  not 
be  without  some  loss.  In  its  high  moods  the  fancy  will  look 
back  to  former  days,  when  the  gods  were  of  a  larger  pattern 
than  those  of  to-day.  Men  will  tell  of  some  past  Saturnian 
reign  when  lives  were  longer  and  not  so  eager  and  bitter 
as  they  have  become,  when  their  forefathers  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  earth  without  strife  and  labour.  For,  after  all, 
the  sky  of  clouds  is  the  lower  sky.  The  Greeks,  we  know, 
made  a  distinction  between  a^p  and  aWrip,  the  lower  and 
the  upper  air.  Dyaus,  when  he  grew  to  be  Zeus,  did  in 
reality  sink  from  the  latter  to  tlie  former:  he  descendcsd 
to  the  cloud  regions.  According  to  one  theory  of  ety- 
mology. Indra  expresses  the  same  change  in  his  very 
name.* 

The  world  over  which  th«  cloudy  Indra  ruled  was  the 
world  of  farm  and  valley  and  low  fertile  pastures;  but  the 
mountiiineer,  whoso  way  led  him  to  liigher  ranges  and  on 
to  the  great  peak  of  the  Himalayas,  saw,  as  he  climbed 
upwards,  that  he  had  passed  the  heaven  of  rain  and 
thunder.  The  clouds,  which  used  to  seem  so  far  overhead, 
were  now  stretched  beneath  his  feet  like  a  carpet.  The 
storm  flashed,  but  he  was  beyond  its  reach ;  yet  still,  far  as 

•  This  etymology  is  proposed  by  Giibeniatis  (Letture,  Ac,  p.  18S).  I 
am.  I  confeax,  inclined  to  look  upon  the  dchvatioD  given  with  great  aua* 
pldou,  but  I  will  not  ventore  to  proiiouiic«  positively  agaiocl  it. 
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ever  above  hiin,  spread  the  highest  vault  of  heaven,  whence 
shono  the  sun,  or  ou  him  looked  the  everlasting  stars. 

Wherefore  the  earlier  associations  never  qnite  lost  their 
hold,  and  the  sky  god  asserted  again  and  again  his  paro- 
monnt  influence  upon  men's  imagination.  As  we  are  at 
present  dealing  only  with  Indian  mythology,  it  is  enough 
to  notice  how  in  time,  in  the  Brahmin  creed,  Indra  buc- 
ceeded  to  the  complete  nature  of  Dydus  ;  while  his  active 
powers,  along  with  his  thunderbolts  and  lightning  Hash, 
were  taken  from  him  and  given  to  a  younger  divinity— 
namely,  to  Vishnu.  Vishnu  ia  the  Brahmin  saviour,  the 
incarnate  god. 

In  truthy  there  is  in  this  rivalry  between  Dyfi-us  and 
Indra  an  clement  which  is  universal  and  ingrained  in  the 
religious  instinct.  At  first,  in  such  early  times  as  these 
Vedic  ones,  the  instinctive  feeling  is  not  consciously  ex- 
pressed, but  expi*c88ed  unconsciously  by  these  changes  of 
creed.  We  can  now  recognise  the  counter- Workings  of  this 
instinct  as  independent  of  any  particular  phase  of  belief, 
as  belonging  not  to  this  period  specially,  but  to  all  time. 
The  contest  between  the  heaven  and  the  storm  gods  is  au 
expression  of  two  diverse  tendencies  of  the  human  mind 
when  dealing  with  religious  ideas.  There  is  first  an  im- 
pulse upward,  a  desire  to  press  the  thoughts  continually 
forward  in  an  effort  to  idealise  the  Grodhead;  but  by 
exalting  or  seeming  to  exalt  Him  to  the  highest  regions 
of  abstraction,  this  tendency  is  likely  to  rob  the  Deity  of 
all  fellowship  with  man,  and  man  of  nil  claims  upon  His 
sympathy  and  love.  Then  comes  in  the  second  impulse, 
which  often  at  one  stroke  brijigs  down  the  god  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  level  of  mankind,  leaving  him  at  the  last 
no  better  than  a  demi-god  or  superior  kind  of  man.  One 
we  may  call  the  metaphysical  or  the  religious,  the  other 
the  mythological  impulse ;  aud  we  shall  never  rightly 
understand  the  history  of  religion  until  we  have  learned  to 
recognise  these  two  streams  of  tendency  interpenetrating 
every  system. 
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Indra,  then,  once  rose  to  a  supremo  place  because  he 
was  Diore  active  and  cban(^eful  ihau  D^aus,  and  better 
satisfied  those  instincts  which  desire  to  see  the  deitj  like 
mankind.  Soon  he  assumed  the  qualities  and  title  which 
had  belonged  to  his  father,  ai^d  clothed  himself  with  the 
character  befitting  a  Supreme  God.  In  tlie  Vedic  creed, 
siieh  as  we  see  it,  Dyilns  has  almost  alt'->g'ether  faded  awaj. 
Indra  there  represents  the  ideal  godhead  :  he  is  the  Father 
and  the  Supreme  One,  the  god  to  whom  all  highest  wor- 
ship turns. 

It  results  from  this  that  in  the  Vedic  hymns  Indra  has 
to  a  great  extent  put  off*  his  mythological  nature,  in  order 
to  clothe  himself  more  completely  with  the  majesty  of 
divinity.  The  instinct  of  worMp  is  devoted  to  him  ;  the 
fitor^'-telling  parts  of  the  creed  are  reserved  for  lesser 
^ods.  Of  Indra's  deeds  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
hereafter;  but  there  is  not  very  much  variety  in  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  allowing 
that  he,  among  all  the  gods  of  the  VeJic  Indian,  exercised 
the  deepest  influence  on  belief.  Next  to  Indra  stood  Agni. 
To  say  that  among  the  most  genuine  and  ancient  hymns 
of  the  Rig  Veda  about  265  are  addressed  to  Indra,  233 
to  Agniy  while  no  other  god  can  lay  claim  to  more  than  a 
quarter  of  this  latter  number,'  is  enough,  to  show  in  what 
direction,  towards  what  parts  of  nattire,  the  religions 
thought  of  these  Aryas  turned.  We  have  a  further  wit- 
ness to  the  supremacy  of  Indra  and  A^^aii  in  the  fact  that 
nine  out  of  the  ten  books  of  the  Rig  Veda  begin  with  a 
series  of  hymns  addressed  to  them,  as  though  their  wor- 
ship must  precede  all  other.  The  worship  of  Indni  is  the 
central  feature  of  Vedic  mythology.  As  DyAus  has  quite 
resigned  his  throne  l>efore  the  beginning  of  the  Vedas, 
Indra  must  be  looked  upon  ia  every  way  as  the  supreme 

'  Soma,  indctHt,  can  uppiironHy  do  so ;  for  the  whole  of  one  book  (the 
nlntb)  is  devol*-*!  to  him.  Hut,  in  fat-t,  the  hymns  of  this  book  are  all  of  a 
ritualistic  chnract^r:  tlicy  arc  oonoemcd  with  the  ceremonies  of  worship  in 
which  Soma  plays  so  important  a  part.  Bat  they  are  not  writtCD  distincUj 
in  praise  of  the  Indian  Baochas. 
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pod.  He  is  still  a  representative  of  the  storm  ;  but  as 
he  is  also  the  highest  god,  it  is  needful  that  he  should  be 
Bomethiu!^  more  than  this.  He  haa  already  taken  ui}on 
himself  a  ^reat  part  of  the  nature  of  the  older  god  of 
heaven.  *  The  mijjht  of  all  the  immortals,'  as  we  have 
seen,  '  restrains  him  never,' 

It  was  the  power  of  the  god  which  was  most  wor- 
shipped. He  mi^ht  be  counted  on  for  help  as  the  special 
god  of  the  Aryas,'  just  as  Jehovah  was  the  special  god  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  In  a  fine  passage,  which  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  psahn,  we  are  told  how  'he 
shakes  the  heaven  and  the  earth  as  the  hem  of  his 
garment.*'  Indra  is  often  called  upon,  as  Jehovah  is,  to 
show  his  strength  and  to  confound  those  who  have  dared 
to  doubt  his  supremacy ;  for  here  in  India,  as  in  Palestine, 
'  the  wicked  saith  in  his  heart,  There  is  uo  god.* 

Indra  speaks. 
I  come  with  might  before  tbee,  stepping  first. 
And  behind  mo  move  all  the  heavenly  powers. 

The  Poet  speaks. 
If  tboD,  O  Indra,  wilt  my  lot  bestow^ 
A  faero*H  part  dost  thou  perform  with  me. 

To  thee  the  holy  drink  I  ufTer  first; 

Thy  portion  here  is  laid,  thy  soma  brewed. 
Be,  while  I  righteous  am,  to  mc  a  friend ; 

So  Rhall  we  slay  of  foemen  many  a  one. 

Ye  who  desire  blessings,  brin^  your  hymn 

To  Indra;  for  the  trne  is  always  true. 
'  There  is  ro  Indra,'  many  say  ;  *  who  ever 

Has  seen  him  ?     Why  shonld  we  his  praise  proclaim  ? ' 

Ikdka   hpeaks. 
I  am  here,  singer  ;  look  on  me  ;  hei'O  stand  I, 

lu  might  all  other  beings  I  o'erpass. 
Thy  holy  service  atill  my  strength  renews, 

And  thereby  smiting,  all  thing?  smite  I  down. 

»  B.V.V1.  18.3.  •  Ibid,  i  37,  6. 
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And  as  on  heaven's  heigUt  I  snt  alone, 

To  mo  thy  oflering  and  ihy  prayer  rose  up. 
Then  spuko  my  soul  Uiis  word  within  hiraHclf : 
'  My  votaries  and  their  children  cflll  upon  me.' ' 


The  enemies  against  whom  Indra  fights  are  not,  how- 
ever, genemlly  speakings,  earthly  foes.  I  have  heard  critics 
speaking  from  the  outside  object  to  Vedic  seholai'S  the 
improbability  that  any  people  would  have  their  thoughts 
constantly  set  to  observe  the  heavenly  phenomena  and  to 
sing  of  them.  And  T  must  confess  that,  at  the  time  I  read 
these  criticisms,  my  prejudices — or  prejudgments — went 
altogether  with  the  critics.  But  such  predispositions  must 
give  way  to  fact.  We  cannot  determine  beforehand  what 
it  is  likely  that  a  people  will  or  will  not  think  or  believe.' 
And  it  is  quite  certain  that  almost  all  the  Vedic  hymns 
are  concerned  with  the  skyey  iiiHuences,  with  the  heaven, 
with  day  and  night,  with  the  sun,  with  morning  and 
evening  twilight,  with  the  clouds  and  with  the  wind.  The 
purely' devotional  parts  of  the  hymns  have  a  certain  same- 
ness ;  for  the  Vedic  religion  lias  already  neared  the  con- 
ception of  a  single  ideal  god.  So  long  as  we  arc  concerned 
with  what  Indra  is  we  find  that  epithets  are  too  few  to 
express  his  greatness  and  the  many  sides  of  his  cliaracter; 
but  we  find  also  that  the  sanjo  expression,  or  nearly  the 
same,  may  be  used  uf  other  gods,  as  «>f  Agni  or  of  Varuna 
or  Mitra. 

When  we  pass  beyond  the  inw;ird  being  and  come  to 
the  record  of  the  deeds  which  Indra  has  done  (not  those 
he  is  asked  to  do),  we  are  face  to  face  once  more  with  the 
fresh  world  of  nature.  Treated  in  this  way,  no  longer 
devotionally  but  historically,  the  nature  of  Indra  is 
limited  to  the  phenomena  of  storm.     He  kills  the  euemy, 

'  B.  y.  viii.  89.  I  have  followed  here,  aa  in  all  other  cases,  Iho  tiaoa'i 
Istion  of  GraaamHUD  ;  Ludwig  givas  a  aomewhnt different  comploxiun  to' 
thiB  dialogue. 

'  Sec  what  Schoolcraft  says  concermnR'  the  minute  attention  paid  by 
the  Algic  tribes  to  the  phenumcna  of  the  sky,  Al^  liei.  p.  iS. 
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it  is  tme ;  lie  breaks  down  his  strong  citadel ;  he  destroya 
his  high  hills.  But  who  is  this  eueuiyP  He  is  Vritra; 
he  is  Ahi,  the  serpent.  '  Him  the  god  struck  with  Indra- 
might,  and  set  free  the  all-gleaming  water  for  the  use  of 
men.' '  What  the  serpent  has  done  is  to  conceal  the 
waters  of  fruitfnlness  which  Indra  sets  free.  The  hilia 
which  Tndra  destroys  are  the  mountains  of  .Sambara — 
*  the  shadowy  cloud-liill  of  .S'arabara '  *— very  evidently  the 
clouds  themselves.  The  one  great  action  of  the  god, 
which  is  referred  to  again  and  again  and  constantly 
prayed  for,  is  the  bringing  the  thunderstorm,  and  with  it 
the  dcsiivd  rain. 

In  reading  the  description  of  these  conflicts,  we  detect 
a  slight  confusion  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  the 
hymns.  This  confusion  arises  from  Indra^s  being  in  a 
degree  abstracted  from  those  physical  phenomena  which 
are  the  substance  of  his  nature ;  so  that  the  same  pheno- 
mena can  be  presented  again  to  the  imagination,  and  in  a 
new  light.  Thus,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that-  the 
great  god  is  himself  the  storm,  or  still  more  strictly  the 
stormy  sky,  and  though  this  idea  of  course  includes  all 
the  separate  parts  of  the  storm — the  black  clouds,  for 
example,  which  hold  in  their  bosoms  the  lightning  or 
the  raiu — still  it  is  quite  possible  to  regard  these  parts  as 
separate  entities.  The  clouds  may  be  the  servants  and 
the  companions  of  Indra.  When  they  appear  in  that 
aspect  they  are  the  Maruts,  his  band  of  warriors.  Or  the 
clouds  may  be  enemies  of  the  god.     The  darkness  which 

'  i.  1B5.  8.  The  name  Vritra  is,  I  believe,  from  Ibc  samo  root,  rar  (or 
vri),  as  Vuruna.  P'.isaibly,  therefore,  it  waa  originally  only  tbtj  darkn>\ss. 
This  reappcarriTice  oE  one  oonUnl  idea  (shown  in  root)  in  two  forms  should 
bo  compared  with  the  identity  of  Thorr  and  Tlirymr  (Ch-  VII.) 

'ii.^4.  <Sambara(  =  famvara),  from  jaju  urul  vri, isapurullelcxample.  It 
had  not  originaUy  an  evil  si^tioaoce,  only  meanin}?  he  who  covers  ap  or 
contains  the  source  of  abundance  (^m  and  samhat  happmcss;  but  ^amb,to 
ouUoct).  Thid  Is  an  epithet  for  the  cloud.  Hut  when  ^mbani  grew  into 
an  opponent  of  Indra,  the  name  wa^  construed  to  mcau  the  concealer,  ot 
■ecreter,  or  thief  uf  wealth  and  bappinesd. 
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follows  their  spreading  over  the  heavens  seems  to  proclaim 
them  powers  of  evil. 

In  this  way  the  clouds  become  those  deadly  serpents, 
Ahi  and  Vntm ;  and  now,  behold  !  Indra  has  sent  his  Bash 
and  they  are  dissolved  in  raiti.  This  water,  long  desired, 
expected  long,  they  have  concealed  in  their  folds  or  coils; 
and  it  is  Indra  who  sets  it  free.  Strong  with  hia  soma 
drink,  he  hurls  his  bolt  and  strikes  to  atoms  the  stream- 
concealing  dragon.'  In  this  aspect,  therefore,  the  clouds 
are  very  appropriately  likened  to  Vritra,  or  to  Ahi,  or  to 
the  mountains  of  iSanibara. 

Thus  the  storm  and  the  constituents  of  the  storm 
nve  at  once  Indra  and  his  companions,  the  Maruts, 
and  also  the  enemies  nf  Indra,  There  is  nothing  more 
common  in  mvlholoj^y  than  such  a  double  aspect  of  a 
natural  phenomenon,  thoiicjh  at  the  same  time  there  is 
nothing  more  puzzling  to  the  student,  nor  nothing  which 
seems  tc  give  a  better  weapon  to  the  sarcasm  r>f  the 
sceptic  in  comparative  mythology,  wlio  accuses  \13  of 
making  'anything  out  of  anything'  when  we  interpret 
myths  in  this  way.  Zeus  is  a.  storm  god  scarcely  less  than 
Indra  is ;  but  beings  of  the  storm  also  are  the  Cyclops  and 
(possibly)  the  Gorgon,  Or  if  Medusa  be,  ns  I  hold,  the 
moon,  80  too  is  the  goddeas  Artemis.  Tlie  eye  of  the  Cyclops 
is  the  snn;  and  yet  the  sun  is  not  tlie  less  greatest  and  most 
beneficent  of  gods.  It  is  the  same  in  the  mythology  of 
the  Teutons.  ThoiT,  the  god,  is  the  wielderof  the  thunder- 
bolt; but  one  of  Tborr's  great  enemies,  the  giant  Thryrar, 
is  the  thunder  likewise.  The  sun  ia  Balder,  the  Beautiful, 
brightest  and  best  of  the  jEsir ;  or  it  is  the  eye  of  Odhinn, 
which  the  god  threw  into  Mim's  well ;  or  else  it  is  the 
head  of  the  giant  Mimr  himself,  which  Odhinn  cut  off. 

Indra  being  promoted  to  be  the  supreme  one  among 

the  gods,  Agni  takes  the  place  next  t«  hiin,  and  becomes 

the  messenger  between  heaven  and  earth.     How  well  and 

bow  consistently  with  his  elemental  nature  he  fills  this  posi- 

»  K.  V.  ii  la. 
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tion  we  Lave  already  seen.  Yot  it  is  true  that  the  being 
who  in  most  mytholnp^ifs— moat  Aryan  mytliologies,  atany 
rate — is  the  huinan-like  god  and  the  friend  of  man  is  not 
the  fire,  but  rather  the  sun.  He  is  Apollo  or  Heracles, 
Thorr  or  Balder.  The  promotion  of  Arifni  to  this  place 
must  therefore  be  reckoned  a  peculiarity  of  the  Ve<lic 
religion,  but  it  is  one  which  it  is  more  needful  to  point 
out  than  to  attempt  any  elaborate  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  it.  Indeed,  in  all  such  cases  the  record  of  the  fact 
itself  is  what  we  most  want,  not  theories  of  how  this  fact 
came  to  bo— theories  whi'-h,  as  a  kind  of  prophecies  after 
the  event,  are  very  easy  to  fabricate.  As  the  thing  was  so, 
we  easily  see  that  it  would  suggest  a  tone  of  thought  in 
conformity  with  the  articles  of  belief.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  frame  of  mind  which  should  choose  an  Indra 
for  the  supreme  divinity  rather  than  a  Dyaus,  or  an  Agni 
next  to  him  rather  than  an  Apollo  or  a  Balder.  But  the 
important  thing  to  notice  is  that  the  inclination  was  pre- 
sent among  these  particular  people  and  at  this  particular 
time. 

The  human  god  is  he  about  whom  myths  oftenest  arise, 
and  whose  character  is  in  consequence  more  varied  than 
the  character  of  the  Highest.  Thi-is  rule  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Agni,  of  whose  manysided  nature  we  have 
already  noted  the  most  important  features.  Twice  born, 
once  in  the  cloud  and  once  again  in  the  wood;  descending 
from  heaven  in  the  lightning,  and  rising  up  again  from  the 
altar  or  the  funeral  pyre,  Agni  was,  while  on  caHh,  always 
at  the  service  of  man,  watching  over  him  in  the  bouse. 
He  was  the  eternal  opposite  of  man's  great  enemy,  the 
darkness ;  he  was  the  chief  protection  against  that  and 
its  multitudinous  terrors.  We  cannot  now  realise  the 
horror  which  men  anciently  felt  of  the  dark,  of  its  dangers 
from  wild  beasts,  of  the  still  greater  spiritual  dangers  to 
which  at  night-time  they  felt  themselves  exposed.  At  night 
ranged,  abroad  those  evil  ones,  those  unseen  deadly  foes 
who  (in  the  words  of  one  Vedic  hymn)  *  strike  with  hidden 

%  'I 
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but  victorious  powers.'  Therefore  Agni  is  never  allowecl 
utterly  to  leave  the  worshipper:  the  house  fire  never  ffoes 
out^  This  was  the  rule  once  amon^  all  the  nations  of  the 
ludo-European  family ;  hut  before  historic  times  it  ha<l 
been  more  or  leas  abandoned  by  most/ and  was  preserved 
in  its  strictness  only  by  Indians  and  Persians. 

In  otiier  Iudo*European  creeds — those  at  least  of  Greek 
and  Roman  and  Teuton ' — we  never  find  the  worship  of 
the  fire  in  its  intensity,  only  the  traces  of  what  it  has  been, 
In  Hestia  and  Vesta  it  is  not  the  whole  character  of  Agni 
that  is  presented  to  ns,  but  only  the  house  fire  generalised 
or  epitomised  as  a  great  state  fire.'  Hestia  is  called  by 
the  Homeric  hymnist  the  most  revered  of  goddesses.*  At 
Olympiii,  PiLusanias  tells  us,  the  first  sacrifictis  were  made 
to  her.'^  This  sui-viving  custom  witnesses  to  the  decay  of 
a  higher  kind  of  worship,  as  does  the  importance  attached 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Hre  of  Vesta  in  Rome,*  and  to 
the  pui'ity  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  eo  forth. 

In  Germany  traces  of  the  same  kind  of  fire  ritual  are 
found,  but  diminished  to  a  small  compass.  At  the  present 
day  popular  superstition  forbids  the  letting  out  of  the  fire 
on  the  hearth  during  certain  sacred  nighta — Christmas 
Eve,  for  example,  Tfew  Year's  Eve,  or,  according  to  some, 
for  all  the  nightjj  of  the  '  Twelve  Days.'  '  If  the  fire  goes 
out  on  the  heiirth  the  money  goes  out  of  the  coflFer.' '    And, 


*  Concoming  tliP  laws  nnti  ctistoras  which  hnvo  been  fonmlcd  upon  tho 
need  of  thitt  purpetual  house  fire,  see,  aiuon^  many  other  wriU'rs,  F.  du 
ConUinge's  Cite  Antique.  It  i.^  doubtful  whether  the  olawic  Vt'stA  nnd 
Hestia  axe  from  the  root  vas,  to  Bliino,  or  from  ras,  to  dwell  (sec  JScitick* 
f.  r.  Spr,  xvi.  160).  May  it  not  be  from  bolh,  and  the  identity  of  theiie 
two  rootd  witness  to  the  importance  of  the  bouse  fire  to  the  house  ?  Ko 
man  could  dn*cll  without  a  huusc  tire. 

<  The  fire  god.  Airui,  retained  hiB  namo  only  among  tho  Blavonio 
branch  of  the  Arjun  race. 

'  See  above  on  root  niermingof  Testa  and  Hestia. 

•  Hymn,  in  Aph.  18,  Ti. 

•  V.  14,  §  5.  Hoc  aUo  Pinto,  Lrgft,  \x.  2.  TiOt  uh  add  thnt  in  Crete  her' 
name  waa  pronounced  in  the  solemn  oath  before  tliat  of  Zeus  Cretogooei. 

*  These  [>er[)et.iinl  fire.^  were  not  unknown  in  (irecce.  There  was  one 
kept  up,  for  oxaiDpIe,  at  Mantinea. 

»  Wuttke,  A;m//cA(T  ltii*/flAfn;i«f*r,  pp.  63, 6rt, &c. 
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again^  for  a  public  recognition  of  the  same  duties  we  have 
the  custom  of  lighting'  bouGrcs  on  the  hillH  on  great  days 
of  the  heathen  calendar—  the  Easter  or  OstariL  fire,  the  fire 
on  Walpnrgisnacht  (May-day  Eve),  and  the  Johanuisfener 
(St.  John's  Day  fire),  which  was  more  anciently  the  bale- 
fire of  Balder,' 

The  ritual  of  the  fire  is,  in  all  these  cases,  but  a  faint 
shadow  of  what  among  the  Indo-European  races  generally 
it  had  once  been.  Accordingly,  the  beings  who  01*6  sup- 
posed to  represent  Agni  represent  but  a  small  part  of  the 
great  personality  of  the  fire  god.  Hestia  or  Vesta  show 
him  as  the  house  fire,  the  flame  which  has  descended  to 
live  on  earth,  Hephaestus  and  Vulcan  show  him  in  a  still 
meaner  guise,  as  the  forger's  fire:  this  is  the  same  cha- 
lucter  in  which  Agni  is  called  in  the  Vedas  Twtishtar,  the 
fabricatcrr.  lu  suoh  a  guise  as  Hephicstus  or  Vulcan  the 
fire  god  has  sunk  almost  below  the  level  of  humanity  ;  for 
he  is  a  lame,  deformed  being,  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
Olympians.'  Nevertheless  this  lameness  and  deformity 
are  not  themselves  of  recent  origin,  but  have  their  place 
in  the  character  of  Agni,  and  ore  associated  with  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  myths  concerning  him.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  speak  now.  What  is  peculiar  to  Hephcestus 
and  Vulcan  is  that  they  present  this  side  only  and  forget 
the  higher  ones. 

It  is  evident  that  the  novelty  and  wonder  of  fire  had 
been  lost  sight  of  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  Teutons. 
Fire  had  become  an  ordinary  thing  to  them,  and  so  they 
were  uo  longer  in  eager  search  for  its  presence  throughout 
the  I'ealm  of  nature.     It  is  for  some  such  reason  as  this 


>  Sec  Ohftptors  VTII..  X. 

^  As  for  the  northern  l#Dki,  he  presents  the  tire  in  its  worst  aspect,  a 
beinp  no  longer  iJivinp,  but  one  who  never  c<aisc«  fo  work  evil  against  tlie 
iKair  (Edcbi  Snorra,  D.  49).  Nevertheless  that  Loki  lud  not  uri^finally 
this  evil  oatare  in  witnessed  by  thu  Kdrlaic  history  itflelf.  In  a  study  on 
the  '  Mytholo(rj*  of  the  fSAdoA  *  ( TV*.  Jlmj.  &>tf.  uf  IJUrature,  toI.  lii.).  I 
have  discnssed  at  some  leo^lh  the  gradual  deterioration  of  lioki,  and 
shown  (I  tl^k  the  importance  of  the  place  he  once  held. 
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thai,  iu  the  later  creeds,  tUe  earthly  iire  is  quite  dissociated 
from  the  heavenly  one.  With  Agni  it  was  very  different: 
from  his  heavenly  birth  he  drew  all  the  greatness  of  his 
character.  The  god  who  was  so  near  to  man  was  yet  seen 
far  away,  not  iu  the  lightninj^  only,  but  in  the  red  of 
morning.  The  Indian  saw  in  the  dawn  a  sort  of  picture 
or  allegory,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  total  \niiverse,  and 
of  the  limitless  extent  of  time  and  space.  The  Yedic 
psalmist  called  the  place  of  the  sun's  rising  Aditi,  *  the 
boundless ; '  for  as  he  looked  through  the  long  layers  of 
level  cloud  he  was  swayed  b}'  the  sense  of  endless  space — 
that  sort  of  menttil  vertigo  which  seizes  us  sometimes  when 
we,  too,  gaze  either  upon  the  endless  ranges  of  cloud  on 
the  horizon'  or  upwai'd  among  the  vista  of  the  stArs. 
Through  all  the  regions  of  moniing  and  evening  bright- 
ness the  worshipper  saw  Agni  shining,  and  so  he  called 
him  the  son  of  Aditi,  the  boundless  one. 

Side  by  side,  then,  stood  these  two  contradictory 
notions  — Agni,  the  eudlessly  extending  vista  of  red  clouds 
at  sun-rising  or  sun-setting,  and  Agni  born  from  the 
rubbing  of  two  small  sticks.  Between  the  two,  from  one 
to  the  other,  extends  the  vast  pantheistic  nature  of  the 
god.  And  yet  to  this  external  being  we  must  add  some- 
thing more.  Agni  is  also  the  unseen  god,  the  internal 
fire  ;  he  is  the  kiudler  of  all  passionate  longings,  of  inspi- 
ration, of  the  intoxication  of  thought  and  joy,  of  anger 
and  the  burning  desire  of  revenge. 

Indra  and  Agni  represent  upon  the  whole,  as  has  been 
said,  the  strongly  religious  side  of  Indo-Aryan  belief,  as 
opposed  to  the  lighter  mythological  aspect  of  it.  It 
belongs  to  the  scheme  of  these  chapters  to  pass  slightly 
over  this  religious  phase,  which  touches  too  closely  upon 
the  later  ethical  devf^loi)ment  of  belief.  It  is  not  our 
object  to  discover  what  kind  of  emotion  the  gods  calkd 
forth  from  their  votaries  so  much  as  what  was  the  outward 
aspect  in  which  imagination  saw  the  gods.  Indra  and 
Agni^  therefore,  cannot  occupy  a  place  in  our  enquiries 
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proportionate  to  the  place  which  they  held  ia  the  creed  of 
the  Indian. 

Agni,  however,  haa  many  cLiim?  upon  our  attention 
on  the  heroic  side.  Being  so  human  ia  some  aspecU  of 
him,  lie  was  not  always  kept  at  the  greatest  heights  of 
adoration,  but  descended  otteu  to  the  heroic  level,  and  in 
doing  so  became  the  subject  of  divers  myths  and  stories. 
His  most  striking  appearance  in  this  guise  is  that  to 
which  reference  has  been  already  made,  liia  great  act  of 
parricide,  which  was  acknowledged  even  by  the  singer  to 
be  scarcely  becoming  a  god,  but  concerning  the  performance 
of  which  no  doubt  unfortunately  could  be  raised.  1  will 
not  assert  that  this  notion  contains  in  it  the  germ  of  the 
story  related  of  so  many  heroes — Cyrus,  (Edipus,  P»*rseu8, 
Orestes,  Romulus,  and  others — namely,  that,  voluntarily 
or  by  accident,  th»^y  have  been  guilty  of  this  crime  of 
parricide ;  but  I  think  it  possible  that  these  personages 
may  have  ha<l  some  connection  with  Agiii,  and  that  their 
story  may  be  in  part  founded  on  the  Agni  myth.  How- 
ever, they  are  certainly  not  immediate  cliildren  of  the 
fire  god. 

Prometheus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  fire  god.  He  was  once  not  improbably  the  actual 
embodiment  of  the  fire  drill ;  but  to  a  mythology  not 
quite  so  literal  he  became  an  embodiment  of  fire,  or  the 
fire  god.  Fire  has  its  evil  and  destructive  as  well  as  its 
beneficent  as^iect,  and  this  bad  side  of  the  element  is 
embodied  in  the  Titan  Prometheus.  Though  not  a  parri- 
cide, he  is  the  foe  of  father^eus  ;  and  for  his  wickedness 
he  is  punished.  This,  at  least,  I  take  to  be  the  earlier 
legend ;  for  it  is  one  in  which  Prometheus  closely  resembles 
the  Scandinavian  fire  god,  Loki,  who  is  also  the  enemy  of 
the  gods,  and  who,  for  his  wickedness,  is  chained  upon  a 
rock  till  the  day  of  doom.  Some  returning  thought  of  the 
goodness  of  fire  and  its  benefits  hits  again  changed  the 
Greek  story,  and  restored  the  Titan  by  making  him  a 
martyr  to  his  love  of  human  kind  and  a  victim  of  the 
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jealousy  of  the  Olympiang.  In  the  story,  therefore,  of 
Prometheus  stealing  fire  from  heaven,  and  giving  it  to 
mail,  we  have  unquestionably  the  traee  of  an  old  Aryan 
myth,  which  gave  a  similar  part  to  Agui.  This  story 
placed  the  fire  god  in  opposition  to  some  supreme  being 
in  the  Indian  pantheon — may  be  to  Indra  or  Dy5,u8.  And 
Agni  was  punished  for  his  temerity,  Perliaps  he  was 
flung  from  heaven  as  Hepha?stus  was,  and  as,  we  know, 
the  iire  itself  is  often  flun^^.  Perhaps  he  was  chained  to 
a  rock  aa  Prometheus  and  Loki  were  chained. 


From  Agni  and  Indra  we  pass  to  gods  less  exalted  in 
the  Vedic  ritual,  less  near  to  realising  the  ideal  of  a  god- 
heatl,  but  yet  with  individualities  of  their  own.  There  is, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  a  ceHain  indistinctness  about  the 
celestial  phenomena  with  which  we  are  dealing  in  Vedic 
mythology,  aa  compared  with  those  terrestrial  fetich  gods 
which  we  discussed  in  the  last  chapter.  But  this  seems 
not  unnatural  when  we  consider  that  we  have  reached  a 
less  material  and  a  more  imaginative  region  than  we  were 
in  before.  Moreover,  in  the  Vedas  we  are  not  even  in  the 
region  of  pure  phenomena  worship,  but  in  an  intermediate 
state  between  that  and  the  cult  of  gods  who  have  the 
nature  of  man- 
As  the  worshipped  river  grows  shadowy  and  shapeless 
in  the  mist-like  apmra,  'the  fonnless  one,'  so  the  nature 
gods,  in  their  turn,  before  they  emerge  again  as  human 
beings,  become  first  the  pale  semblances  of  what  they  once 
were  ;  while  they  are,  at  the  «amc  time,  the  faint  fore- 
shadowings  of  what  they  will  be,  they  are  the  phantoms  of 
human  kind.  They  are  no  longer  things  ;  they  are  not  even 
pure  phenomena  ;  thoj'  are  not  beings  with  completely  human 
natures ;  and  so  they  hover  in  a  middle  state,  and  hang, 
like  the  coffin  of  the  Prophet,  susj>ended  between  heaven 
and  earth.  Take  the  sun  god,  for  example.  He  was  once, 
it  is  certain,  merely  the  bright  disk  which  travels  up 
heaven's   arch.     But  in  the  Vedas  he  ia  no  longer  thia 
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only ;  the  disk  itself  may  be  the  wheel  of  his  chariot.  The 
sun  f^^od  (Siiryos)  comes  *drag"ging  his  wheel.''  The  sun 
god  is  here  something  wnseen  and  inuigiiied,  but  he  ia  not 
yet  humanised.  Sometimes  he  is  called  a  bull,  sometimes 
a  bird;^  but  it  is  not  meant  that  he  is  really  a  bull  or  a 
bird.  Still  he  is  as  much  like  these  things  as  he  is  like  a 
man.  He  is  the  great  ruler  of  the  day,  the  all-powerfal, 
the  creator — as  it  sometimes  seems — of  all  the  world,  (For 
does  not  the  world  at  his  call  become  visible,  and  come  out 
of  darkness  which  is  nothingness  ?)  Yet  for  all  his  great- 
ness the  sun  god  has  not  such  a  free  will  as  man  has  ;  he 
cannot  rule  and  act  in  any  way  he  chooses.  He  is  com- 
pelled to  follow  his  daily  round  ;  he  *  travels  upon  change- 
less paths.'  In  one  word,  all  his  being  is  still  united 
to  the  phenomenon  which  gires  him  his  name,  and  which 
ia  to  mankind  liis  outward  show. 

It  is  essentially  the  same  \vith  the  other  divine  parts 
of  nature  as  it  is  with  this  particular  one,  the  sun ;  the 
morning  goddess  is  not  the  simple  dawn,  though  she  must 
be  in  all  things  like  the  dawn.  The  evening  goddess 
must  bo  like  evening  ;  the  storm  and  lire  gods  must  be 
like  storm  and  fire.  But  all  these  things  are  seen  through 
a  medium  of  imagination,  and  not  in  the  prosaic  aspect 
of  mere  fact. 

In  no  mythic  poetry  are  we  lifted  up  to  a  higher  region 
of  imagination  than  we  are  in  the  Vedas.  It  might  seem 
as  if  such  flights  were  too  airy  and  unreal  to  have  been 
made  by  genuine  belief;  and  they  would  be  so,  j>erhaps, 
were  it  not  that  they  start  from  the  firm  ground  of  a  more 
primitive  creed,  to  which  tbe  new  beliefs  are  still  partly 
tied.  If  a  visible  thing  is  no  longer  worshipped  in  them, 
still  the  di\'ine  being  is  so  near  the  thing — the  phenomenon 
— in  all  his  ways,  that  the  certainty  which  attaches  to 
wlLat  the  eye  can  actually  see  and  the  ear  detect  becomes 
his  by  inheritance.     The  worshipper  was  himself  scarcely 


»  R»  V,  tU,  C3. 


«  Cf.  X.  177. 
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yet  conscious  of  the  distinction  to  he  made  between  Indra 
and  the  storm,  Ushas  and  the  dawn,  Suryos  and  the  disk 
of  the  8UU. 

But  it  is  harder  still  for  us  to  understand  such  a  state 
of  belief  than  it  was  for  men  of  that  time  to  create  it, 
seeing  how  much  we  have  lost  in  these  latter  years  all  our 
sense  of  the  mystery  and  wonder  of  nature.  Fetichism 
appears  to  us  but  senseless  ma^c  when  we  cannot  make 
the  effort  of  imagination  required  to  understand  how  the 
lifeless  things  which  it  chose  for  its  g'ods  were  once  not 
lifeless  at  all.  The  nature  worship  which  followed  fetich- 
ism will  seem  still  more  extravagant  until  we  realise  some 
part  of  the  awe  and  splendour  which  were  associated  with 
natural  phenomena,  and  which,  by  a  necessary  reaction, 
give  to  these  vague  app<*arances  a  charactf^r  and  being. 

Turning  now  from  the  strictly  religious  sideof  Yedism, 
and  from  the  beings  who  best  represent  that,  we  come 
first  to  two  who  stand  next  in  majesty  to  Indra  and  Agni, 
and  next  to  them  receive  the  greatest  meed  of  praise  in 
the  hymns.  We  want  all  the  aid  which  imagination  can 
lend  us  to  understand  fully  the  characters  of  Mitra  and 
Varuira. 

These  gods  are  sometimes  invoked  separately,  but  far 
more  often  together,  combined,  in  fact,  into  one  being, 
Mitra-Varuna.  When  thus  combined  they  become  quite 
diflPerent  beings  from  what  they  are  when  single,  and  it  is 
in  this  combination  that  tbe  peculiar  refinement  and  diGS- 
eulty  in  the  conception  of  Mitra  and  Varujia  hna  to  be 
brought  out. 

Varnwa  is  properly  the  sky,  meaning,  as  this  word  does, 
the  coverer,  the  concealer,  and  becoming,  as  it  becomes 
in  Greek,  ovpavo^,  Yaruna  is  not,  however,  the  same  as 
Dyfi-QS,  the  bright  heaven ;  it  is  rather  the  sky  of  night, 
and  as  sucAi  the  god  Varuna  should  be  thought  of  when 
he  stands  alone.  By  himself,  again,  Mitra  seems  to  be  the 
8un ;  such  a  nature  is  implied  in  the  root  of  the  name — 
mid,  'to  grow  warm' — and  also  in  an  epithet  which  be- 
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tongs  peculiarly  to  him,  *  the  friend  ; '  for  tlie  son  god  in 
all  Aryan  creeds  is,  in  oa  especial  sense,  the  friend  of 
man.'  Mitra,  moreover,  has  his  counterpart  in  another 
Aryan  system,  namely,  in  the  Iranian.  Mithras  of  the 
Persians  was,  to  all  sceminj^,  a  solar  deity.  But  then,  as 
the  Hun  is  so  often  called  the  eye  of  Mitra  and  Varuna,* 
it  is  clear  that  when  the  two  are  joined  Mitra  cannot  any 
longer  be  the  sun.  Now  in  the  Norse  mythology  the  sun 
is  the  eye  of  Odhinn,  but  in  this  cose  Odhinn  is  the  heaven. 
We  are  justi&ed,  then,  in  saying  that,  joined  together, 
Mitra  and  Varu/ta  likewise  express  some  aspect  of  the 
heaven.  They  cannot  be  absolutely  the  same  thing  ;  they 
are,  then,  two  heavens,  the  bright  and  warn»  and  the  dark 
and  concealing. 

Let  us  note,  again,  that  Mitra  and  Varuna  are  in  a 
special  sense  the  sons  of  Aditi,  *  the  boundless/  the  limit- 
less vista  of  clouds  which  we  see  at  sunrise.  There  is  a 
third  Aditya  associated  with  these  two — Aryaraan,  He 
has  no  exiatence  by  liimaelf,  and  seems  to  be  brought  in 
for  the  sake  of  making  up  an  orthodox  trilogy.^ 

In  their  fullest  and  most  transcendental  sense,  then, 
Mitra  and  Varu^ia,  the  day  and  night  sky,  may  be  taken 
for  personifications  of  day  and  night.  Wlien  combined 
into  one  being,  Mitra^Varumi,  they  are  the  image  of  the 
union  of  day  and  night — that  is  to  say,  of  the  morning. 
But  the  presentation  of  the  ideas  of  morning  and  evening 
— the  two  are  generally  coupled  together — to  the  mind 
are  very  various,  and  these  take  in  mythology  many  dif- 
ferent shapes. 


*  In  the  Vedic  creed,  however,  we  must  say  that  the  Ban  god  Is  this 
iui*t  Ckftrr  Agni. 

«  R.  V.  i.  50.  0  ;  lU,  1  and  6 ;  vii.  €3,  1 ;  x.  37,  1.  Sometimes  of  MItrB, 
Varuna,  anl  A^i.  i.  115,  1. 

*  Wo  luay  c(itMi«rc  these  three  with  the  cnriuus  trilogy-  who  arc  intro- 
duoed  at  theoi.kcninjfof  the  Voiing-er  Edda — namely,  Uiu",  '  lhehif<-h  ; '  Jufn- 
hur,  *  the  cijually  high ; '  and  ThriKi,  *  the  third.'  A  bein^calk'd  ThriSi  could 
never  have  a  sfp:irale  existence  ajwirt  from  the  othtT  two.  Ills  very  name 
show*  why  he  wa^  invented.  In  like  manner  Mitra  and  Varuna  are 
evidently  an  equal  p^iir,  and  Aryaman  is  Thridi,  the  third. 
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Mr.  Herbert.  Spencer,  noticing  a  dispute  between  two 
learned  philologists — Max  Mull^^r  and  Adelbert  Kubn — 
concerniufj  the  nature  of  the  Vedic  Sarania  (which  the  one 
authority  claims  fia  the  dawn,  and  the  oilier  as  the  wind), 
remarks  upon  tlie  improbability  ofsounreai  ii  phenomenon 
as  the  dawn  being  made  into  a  god.  He  has  his  own 
explanation  of  the  worship  of  the  dawn,  and  although  that 
is  a  thousandfold  harder  to  maintain  in  face  of  the  facta 
of  myiliolof^,  we  may  admit  the  force  of  the  objections  to 
another's  theory.  The  trnth,  as  I  fancy,  is  that  the  original 
god  or  goddess  is  not  the  dawn,  but  rather  the  wind  of 
morning  which  ushers  in  the  light,  and  -which,  blowing 
upon  the  face  of  the  sleeper  and  awakening  him  so,  may 
well  seem  tlie  real  messenger  of  day.  In  some  places 
these  morning  breezes  are  very  regular,  and  not  less  con- 
stant are  those  which  accompany  the  sunset.  Curtius,  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  liis  'Bistory  of  Greece,'  gives  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  regularity  of  the  winds  which 
govern  the  iEga;an.  Every  morning  a  breeze  arises  from 
the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  blows  all  day  southward ;  at 
evening  it  goes  down,  and  for  awhile  the  sea  is  calm. 
Then  almost  imperceptibly  a  gentle  wind  arises  from  the 
south.  We  need  not  wonder  if  in  early  times  the  ideas 
of  mom  and  even  are  merged  in  the  notions  of  the  wind 
at  sunrise  and  sun-setting,  and  that  they  oidy  after  awhile 
became  abstracted.  Therefore  Saramd  may  be  the  wind 
and  yet  the  dawn. 

There  may  be  more  or  less  of  idealism,  less  or  more  of 
simple  sensation,  intermingled  in  the  conceptions  of  the 
dawn  and  of  the  sunset.  The  most  material  sense  is  that 
of  the  winds  of  morning  and  evening.  These  in  the 
simplest  form  Mitra  and  Varuna  arc  not.  But  that  in  a 
more  general  way  Mitra  and  Varuna  represent  the  horizons 
of  morning  and  evening,  or  the  morning  and  evening  them- 
selves, I  do  not  doubt. 

Here  is  one  indication.  Mitra  and  Vdruna  are  to  be 
worshipped  morning,  noon,  and  evening ;  and  Aryaman  is 
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but  the  *  tliircl,'  the  supplement  of  their  being ;  so  we  may 
Bay  that  Mitra,  Varuiui,  and  Aryamau  are  to  be  worshipped 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  Aryanian  would  thus  cor- 
respond to  the  midday,  Mitra  and  Varuna  to  the  morning 
and  evening.  Again— and  this  is  a  stronger  indication  of 
the  natures  of  Mitra  and  Varujta— Agui,  says  the  Athar- 
Yaveda,  in  the  morning  is  Mitm,  in  the  evening  (or  at  night) 
is  Yaru?ia.  Now  Agui,  as  we  have  seen,  is  always  present 
in  the  clouds  of  sunrise  and  sunset :  therefore  to  say  that 
in  the  morning  he  is  Mitra,  is  to  say  that  the  red  of  dawn 
is  Mitra ;  tliat  he  is  Varuna  in  the  evening  means  that 
the  red  of  evening  is  Varuna.  There  being  two  reds,  two 
meeting-places  of  the  day  and  the  night  skies  account!^ 
for  the  combination  of  Mitra  arid  Yaruria  into  one  Mitra- 
Vam/ia. 

I  know  that  this  attempt  to  fix  for  a  moment  the 
shifting  vane  of  popular  belief  cannot  but  create  confusion 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  weathercock  cannot  be 
held  steady.  But  though  it  is  always  tuniing  it  never 
shifts  far  from  the  normal  point.  I  have  but  sought  to 
register  each  of  these  rapid  changes.  Let  us  now  free 
our  thoughts  from  this  analysis.  We  have  U:>  picture 
Varuna  and  Mitni  aa  a  mighty  Pair — not,  as  I  have  said, 
human  and  yet  not  pure  phenomenal — whose  presence  is 
felt  about  the  time  when  the  division  of  the  *  two  worlds/ 
the  sky  and  eartli,  first  becomes  visible.  This  is  all  the 
singer  knows.  He  himself  does  not  analyse  and  register 
his  thought.  At  the  dim  hour  of  twilight,  before  the  sun 
api)ear8,  he  is  aware  of  a  mighty  presence.  In  tlio 
morning,  so  he  teJls  us,  when  the  sun's  horses  are  being 
unloosed,  and  while  the  thousand  lights  of  the  night 
heaven  are  still  to  be  seen,  he  catches  sight  of  the  princely 
pair,  the  noblest  of  beings.'  *  Heaven  nor  day,  nor 
streams  nor  spirits,  have  not  attained  your  godhead,  your 

•atness.*  * 
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'  Read,  for  example,  R.  V.  v.  G2. 

«  Or,  more  UWraUy, '  wealth '  (ft.  V.  L  161,  »). 
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For  Mitra  aud  Varuna,  then,  the  singer — the  chorus 
of  sinf^era  and  of  priests — staads  watching  before  the 
day  break.  Ero  the  actnal  Dawn  herself,  the  goddess 
Ushas,  opens  all  her  treasures,  or  the  sun  appears,  these 
mystic  Twain  will  approach,  going  together  side  by  side 
through  heaven ;  *  '  possessors  of  three  realms  of  air,' 
'  lords  of  the  dew.' '  They  are  coming;  and  now  we  hear 
the  chorus  rising  in  the  still  twilight.^ 

If  at  tliy  rising,  nan,  thou  sbalt  disoovor 
Us  blameless  to  tliu  twain  Vara»n,  Mitra, 
Then,  Aditi,  we  singoi-s  stand  in  favoar 
Witli  all  the  gods,  and  with  tlioo,  Aryaman, 

Kow  to  the  twofold  world,  Varnna,  Mitra, 

Rises  the  sun  god,  gazing  apon  men, 

Gnardinn  of  those  who  stay  and  tboso  who  wander. 

Guardian  of  riglit  and  wrong  among  raankiud. 

From  his  high  seat  seven  steeds  with  rein  ho  governs. 

Who  bright  anointed*  Iiim,  the  Ijight  God  bear. 
Unto  your  throne,  both  loving,  he  npprnachcs, 
Summoning  all  things  as  his  sheep  the  shepherd. 

Up  now  have  climbed  your  mcad-besprinklcd  horses: 
Tho  siin  f^od  mounted  up  the  flood  of  light. 
The  throe  Adityoa  made  smooth  his  journey, 
Varu?*a,  Mitra,  Aryaman,  in  concert. 

For  those  are  the  avengers  of  much  evil, 
Varuwa,  Mitra,  Aryaman,  together. 
And  in  the  honso  they  cherish  holy  laws. 
The  faithful  sons  of  Aditi,  and  strong. 

B.  V.  i.  136.  3.  »  R.  V.  v.  69;  ii.  41,  6. 

R.  V.  vii.  C\0.  The  mmning  of  the  first  verse  is  Roinewhat  obsoared 
by  iho  fact  of  its  containinp  three  vocatives,  in  tbc  desire  of  the  poet  to, 
include  many  divinilies  within  one  canticle.  The  first  line  is  oddrcssH^ 
to  the  sun— by  anticijA'ii^u,  for  he  has  not  yet  risen.  The  third  speaks 
Aditi  or  to  the  Adiiyas,  Varuna  and  Mitra.  Line  fo^ir  iacludei  Arj 
in  the  addrrsfi. 

*  Literally  *  bntter  dripping.* 
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These  are  not  to  deceive,  Vamwa,  Mitra. 
The  ioul  also  shall  they  correct  in  wisdom  ; 
Good  b^^rt  and  knowledge  giving  to  the  righteous 
Upon  his  way,  and  Irom  oppi-ession  freeing. 

As  Uvely  watchers  of  the  heaven  and  earth, 
As  wise  ones  bear  they  safe  Iho  erring  mortal. 
(In  every  river  is  there  not  some  ford  7) 
And  tlioy  can  hold  us  up  in  oar  affliction. 

A  sure,  well-guarded  slielter  to  the  Sudaa 

Give  Aditi  and  Mitm  and  Varu?»a, 

Guarding  their  children,  and  their  children's  children* 

Keep  far  from  as  thy  wrath  divine,  O  Strong  One. 

The  8un  is  but  the  eye  of  Mitra  and  Varuna ;  and  yet 
they,  like  the  sun,  move  for  ever  upon  fixed  paths ;  they 
will  have  their  way  made  straight  through  heaven.' 
Wherefore,  seeing  that  right  ia  but  straight,  they  who 
move  upon  a  straight  road  as  Mitra  and  Varu^ta  do,  or  as 
Surya,  the  sun  god,  does,  are  likewise  the  lovers  of  justice 
and  of  fixed  law.  'The  lords  of  right  and  bright neas,' " 
one  poet  calls  Mitra  and  Vanina ;  and  in  the  firat 
character,  the  lovers  of  right,  they  are  perpetually  ad- 
dressed. They  are  pure  from  birth.'  Moreover,  they  watch 
over  man,  and  they  are,  as  the  hyuin  just  quoted  says, 
guardians  of  right  and  wrong  (of  the  laws  of  right  and 
wrong)  among  mankind.  They  come  as  spies  into  the 
house  ^ — a  beautiful  image  for  the  soft  stealing  morning 
light  -and  of  mau's  home  they  are^  like  Agui,  the 
guardians.* 

The  character  of  being  messengers  to  man  and  his 
friends  belongs  to  the  two  Adityas  in  the  next  degree  to 
Agui ;  but  of  the  two  it  belongs  rather  to  Mitra  than  to 
Varutia. 

There  are  not,  it  has  been  said,  many  hymns  addressed 
to  Mitra  alone.     But  here  is  one  in  which  his  right^ous- 


»  Cf .  R.  V.  i.  136 

•  U.  67,  5. 


*  i.  23.  5. 

*  TU.  61.  3. 
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neas  and  yet  friendliness  are  expressed  with  great  sweet- 
ness : — ' 

To  man  comes  Mitra  down  in  friendly  converse. 
Mitra  it  was  who  fixed  the  earth  and  heaven. 
Unslumbcring  mankind  ho  watehea  over. 
To  Alitra,  then,  your  full  libations  pour. 

Oh,  may  the  man  for  over  more  be  blessed 
Who  theo,  Aditya,  serves  by  ancient  law  ; 
Sheltered  by  thee,  no  death  him  touch,  no  sadness, 
No  power  oppress  him,  neither  near  nor  far. 

From  sicknesB  free,  rejoicing  in  onr  strength 
And  our  stont  limbs  upon  the  round  of  cEU-th ; 
The  ordinance  of  Aditya  duly  following :    ' 
So  stand  we  over  in  the  guard  of  Mitra. 

Most  dear  is  oar  Hitra,  high  in  heaven, 
Born  for  onr  gracious  king,  and  widely  ruling. 
Oh,  stand  wo  ever  in  his  holy  favour. 
Enjoying  high  and  blessed  happiness  I 

Yea,  groafl  is  Mitra,  humbly  to  be  worshipped, 
To  man  descemiing,  to  his  singer  gracious. 
Then  let  ua  pour  to  him,  the  high  Aditya, 
Upon  the  Hamo  a  faithful  offering. 

Sometimes  instead  of  Mitra,  Varu/ta,  and  Aryaman  we 
have  Agni  associated  with  the  first  two  and  instead  of  the 
Jast.  Suryaa,  the  sun,  for  example,  is  called  the  eye  of 
Mitra,  Varuwa^  and  Agni.^  And  these  three  form  an 
appropriate  trilogy  in  the  second  rank  of  woralxip  after 
Indra.  For,  putting  aside  that  great  god  who,  sometimes 
at  any  rate,  appears  an  absolutely  supreme  ruler,  as  much 
above  all  others  as  Zeus  was  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
Olympians,  putting  aside  Indra,  Agni,  Mitra,  and  Varu?ia 
are  tUo  most  godlike  of  all  the  beings  of  the  Indian 
pantheon.  They  are,  therefore,  we  may  suppose,  the  most 
nearly  separate  from  the  region  of  phenomena,  the  most 
idealised  of  all  the  divine  phenomena. 

<  UL  69,  7.  ■  i.  115, 1. 
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For  an  example  of  the  diflference  between  Mitra  and 
Varuua,  ns  we  seo  them  in  the  hymns  and  that  which 
they  would  have  appeared  had  they  been  nothing  more 
than  the  winds  of  morning  in  their  physical  sense, 
we  may  compare  the  two  Adityas  with  the  two  Asrin. 
These  liiat  two  were  the  Dioscuri  of  Indian  mythology. 
By  name  they  were  simply  the  horsemen,  or  rather 
the  charioteers — no  actual  riding  on  horseback,  as  in  the 
later  example  of  the  Greek  twin  brethren,  being  imagined 
in  their  case.'  As  they  were  specially  noted  for  the 
swiftness  of  their  fliglit,  tliey  must,  one  would  suppose, 
have  been  erabodimouts  of  winds.  I  have,  in  fact,  no 
doubt  that  they  were  simply  the  morning  and  evening 
breezes,  and  essentially  the  same  as  the  Siirameyas,  the 
sons  of  Saramil,  the  dawn.  They  were,  too,  essentialltf 
the  same  as  Mitra  and  Yaruna  (as  morning  and  evening), 
only  that  the  latter  were  much  more  complex  in  nature 
and  much  more  idealised. 

A  third  representation  of  the  dawn  is  the  maiden 
TJshos,  the  sister  of  the  Ajivin,  whom  tliey  carry  away  in 
their  swift  chariots  when  the  sun  pursues  her.  .  We  seo 
that  the  Vedic  mythopceist  is  never  weary  of  personifying 
this  particular  part  of  celestial  nature.  It  accords  with 
this  peculiarity  of  his  creed  that  the  dawn  is  almost 
always  the  hour  of  his  worsliip.  The  hymns  sung  at  mid- 
day or  at  sunset  are  very  few  eoinpareJ  with  those  which 
usher  in  the  day.  Though  it  were  perhaps  *to  consider 
too  curiously  *  should  one  attempt  to  give  to  each  of  these 
various  personitications  of  the  dawn  a  distinct  phenomenal 
existence,  yet  for  the  sake  of  presenting  them  more  clearly 
before  the  imagination,  so  that  each  may  play  his  part 


*  Tbey  bcloDg^  to  n  time  'when  borscmanshtp,  in  the  modern  t>eu»e,  wns 
not  yftt  known,  ^'c  find  that  the  word  aira,  a  horse,  comes,  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  chariot  of  the  sun  (drawn  by  fteven  borsee,  the  Uarit«- 
ChftriUs),  to  signify  the  number  seven.  This  is  as  mnch  as  to  say  that  to 
the  Vedic  Indian  ihewon-l  'horse'  naturally  saggetfted  the  son  ^od.  Where- 
fore we  cannot  dou>>t  th.it  the  Axrjn  had  originally  drawn  the  cur  of  the 
mm  god.    Before  Sur^'as  had  Heven  horses  he  probably  possessed  two  on]y 
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in  the  Indian's  mythic  day,  I  will  dispose  them  thus  :— 
The  first  white  streak  of  light  which  showeil  tho  Indian 
the  separation  between  earth  and  sky  opened  before  the 
eye  of  fancy  the  illimitable  space  which  seemed  to  stretch 
beyond  that  break.  Tliis,  which  is  what  is  called  the 
white  dawn— a/ia,  atibe — wiis  the  entry  of  Mitra  and 
Vorutia,  the  revelation  of  the  '  boundless '  Adityaa.  It 
was  througli  a  twilight  air,  a  windless  twilight  morning 
air,  that  the  song  we  heard  but  nosv  broke  upon  our  ears. 
Anon  springs  up  the  breeze,  or  the  twin  winds  (one,  yet 
double,  because  they  are  of  night  oa  well  as  of  morning), 
the  Aavin,  driving  rapidly  through  the  quickly  lightening 
space  ;  and  after  them  comes  their  sister  the  Red  Dawn, 
Aurora,  allied  to  Aura,  the  breeze,  but  not  identical  there- 
with. She  is  Ufihaa,  Close  behind  her,  in  loving  chase, 
comes  Suryas,  the  snn. 

But  let  us  leave  this  rapid  catalogue  of  the  morning 
sights  and  follow  at  a  slower  pace  the  course  of  the 
mythic  day  as  its  events  are  told  us  in  the  hymns.  Let  ua 
go  back  to  our  chorus  of  priests,  still  walling  till  the  sun 
shall  rise.  Vanma  and  Mitra  appear  chiefly  to  the  eye  of 
faith  ;  but  other,  lesser  things  are  more  real.  These  lesser 
beings  of  the  pantheon  are,  compared  with  the  great 
gods,  like  to  heroes  or  demi-gods  and  goddesses.  Even 
the  sun  (Surya)  we  are  compelled  to  place  generally  in 
this  category.  First  comes  Ushas,  the  Dawn,  opening  the 
dark  gates  of  night.  She  brings  forth  her  cnr  and  oxen 
to  run  her  course.  With  lovely  dress  she  clothes  herself, 
like  a  dancer,  and  unbears  her  bosom  to  the  sun  god. 
*  Making  light  for  all  tho  world,  Ushas  has  opened  the 
darkness  as  a  cow  her  stall.*  And  once  again  uprises  the 
priestly  choi-us  with  its  Muezzin  call  to  prayer : —  * 

Dawu,  fall  of  wisdom,  rich  in  everything, 

Fttii-cst,  attend  the  singei-s'  song  of  praise. 

Oh  !  thou  rich  goddess,  old,  yet  ever  yonng, 

Thou,  alUdispeuscr,  ia  dae  order  comest  I 
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Shine  forth,  0  goddess,  thine  eternal  momiDg, 
With  thy  bright  cars  oar  song  of  praise  awakening. 
Thee  draw  tlirongh  heaven  the  well-yoked  team  of  horsea. 
The  horses  goldeu  bright,  that  aliine  a&r. 

£nlightener  of  all  being,  breath  of  morning, 
Thoa  boldest  up  aloft  the  light  of  gods. 
.    Unto  one  goal  ever  thy  coarse  pursning, 
Oh,  roll  towards  us  now  thy  wheel  again  1 

Opening  at  once  her  girdle,  she  appears, 
The  lovely  Dawn,  the  rnler  of  the  atails. 
She,  light-prodacing,  wonder-working,  noble, 
Up  nionuted  from  the  coast  uf  earth  and  heaven. 

Up,  op,  and  bring  to  meet  the  Dawn,  the  goddees, 
Bright  beaming  now,  your  hnmblo  song  of  praise. 
To  hcavea  climbed  ap  her  ray,  the  sweet  dew  bearing; 
Joying  to  shioe,  the  airy  space  it  tilled. 

With  boama  of  heaven  the  Pure  One  was  awakened  ; 
The  Rich  One's  ray  mounted  through  both  the  worlds. 
To  Ushas  goest  thou,  Agni,  with  a  prayer 
For  goodly  wealth,  when  she  bright  shining  comes. 

Unspeakably  beautiful  as  poems  are  all  these  dawn 
hymns,  but  uot,  like  those  addressed  to  the  greater  gods, 
full  of  awe  and  worship.  The  singer  has  passed  out  of 
that  region,  when  he  comimrea  Ushas  to  a  dancer,  and  tells 
of  her  unbaring  her  bosom  like  the  udder  of  the  cow. 
Nothing  is  there  either,  we  observe,  in  the  above  hymn 
of  a  strongly  moral  cast — no  more  mention  of  righteous- 
ness and  the  guardians  of  the  law.  The  blessings  which 
daylight  brings  are  uot  of  this  sort.  Daylight  is  the  all- 
difipenser,  because,  in  making  seen  what  was  before  bid, 
she  seems  to  give  it  to  us  once  again.  But  she  is  not  in 
any  otlier  sense  the  creator  or  governor  of  the  world. 

Next  after  Ushas  conies  the  sun  god,  Surya,  himself. 

Arise  before  as,  Surya,  again  ; 

As  soonds  oor  song,  come  with  thy  coursers  swift.' 

»  viL  62, 2. 
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He  comes  for  all  men  alike — the  *  just  and  the  unjust,'  as 
the  Bible  has  it — dragging  his  wheel ;  *  the  eye  of  Mitra 
and  Varujia ;  he  who  rolls  up  the  darkness  like  a  garment : 
he  throws  off  his  garment,  his  dark  cloak.*  '  Thou  risest  for 
the  race  of  gods  ;  thou  risest  for  the  human  race,  riaest  for 
all,  thy  light  to  show.'''  The  stars  steal  away  like  thieves 
hefore  the  all-seeing  god  of  day.  He,  like  Agni  and  Mitra, 
looks  friendly  down  upon  the  world  and  the  ways  of  men ; 
he  sends  the  rays,  his  messengers,  to  earth.  He  is  a 
warrior,  and  comes  waving  his  banner ;  *  he  is  a  charioteer, 
and  drives  seven  mares — the  harits,  or  the  chariies  of 
Greek  mythology.  Sometimes  his  flight  is  winged  by  the 
wind ;  *  and  sometimes  he,  with  the  Wind  (Vayu)  and  with 
Agni,  forms  another  trilogy  in  the  Vedic  pantheon. 


From  liGAven  sball  Savitar  protect  as, 
And  from  tho  air  tlio  Wind, 
And  AguL  IVom  the  eartb. 

O  Sftvitar,  thy  fiery  ray 

Is  dearer  than  a  hundred  gift'j. 

Ppotoct  OS  from  tho  lightning  crash. 

God  SaWtar,  thy  bright  giance  send ; 
And  oh,  thoa  Wind,  do  thou  too  send  ; 
And,  Forger,'  bright  beams  Forge  for  ns.' 


^^^         But  that  the  sun  god  cannot,  more  than  Aoti,  escape 
I  the  consequcucea  of  his  actual  nature,  and  therefore  can- 

j  not  conform  to  the   law  of  mortals,  we  also  see.    Agni 

devours  his  father  and  mother.  Sutya  is  the  child  of  the 
Dawn  ;  and  yet  he  pursues  her  as  a  lover,  and  at  the  last, 
just  before  the  day  ends,  he  weds  her.  This  marriage 
can  only  take  place  at  tlie  last  hour  of  the  day ;  it  is  the 
flignal  of  the  sun's  own  death.  Here  is  the  dark  story  of 
crime   which   wrought  the  doom   of  Thebes :    it  is  the 

>  vU.  C3. 

'  iv.  13. 4,  where  the  snn  is  addressed  under  the  name  of  Savitar. 

•  i.  50,  6.  *  iv.  13,2.  •  x.  170. 

•  Agni  as  Tvashtar,  the  forger.  »  x.  168. 
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marriage  of  (Edipus  and  locaste.  Here  it  is  shadowed 
forth  in  the  pure  poetry  of  natural  mythology  ;  afterwards 
it  was  crystalliaed  into  a  legend. 

We  might  stay  for  ever  at  this  sonrisey  unravelling 
the  myths  which  cling  about  this  most  human  of  the 
gods.  But  time  will  nob  stay ;  the  day  presses  onwards, 
and  each  stage  briugs  with  it  some  new  event.  We  saw, 
in  the  language  of  a  Vedic  poet, 

The  watcher,  him  who  never  tires, 
Who  wanders  up  and  down  upon  his  path, 
Veiling  himself  in  things  alike  and  unlike, 
Who  goeth  here  and  there  about  the  world. 

And  now  we  must  let  him  pass  on  hia  way  and  note  what 
follows. 

The  breezes,  which  were  gentle  in  the  morning,  and  for 
that  reason  were  feigned  to  be  the  sons  of  PrLshui,  the 
dew,'  strengthen  as  the  day  grows  older;  they  overcloud 
the  sky,  and  the  storm  approaches.  This  is  the  coming 
of  Indra  in  his  might.  The  calm  of  morning  is  forgotten  ; 
the  battle  of  midday  begins.  Midday  is  the*  time  of 
labour  and  duty,  and  to  the  fiercer  Aryas  the  word  duty 
meant  war.  It  is  for  this  great  contest  that  Indra  has 
long  been  arming  himself.  The  hundred  citadels  of  /S'am- 
baras,  where  the  giant  has  hid  the  raius  which  were 
meant  to  water  the  earth,  are  now  seen  towering  in  the 
sky,  peak  above  peak,  battlement  over  battlement. 
Against  these  Indra  sallies  forth  to  fight,  but  he  does  not 
go  alone.  The  sons  of  Prishni,  who  are  the  winds  or  the 
storms,  have  been  preparing  themselves  likewise.  At 
first  they  were  things  of  nought ;  now  they  are  mighty 
heroes  armed  with  the  flash  and  the  thunder.  'They 
spring  up  of  their  own  strength ;  they  are  dight  in  golden 
armour  j  their  spears  send  forth  sparks  of  fire.'  ^    These 


»  Prokria. 
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are  the  *  unapproachable  host '  of  Mamts,'  who  wander 
throiigh  the  paths  of  air  in  their  swift  cars ;  soiuetimea 
they  come  so  near  the  earth  that  men  hear  the  crack  of 
their  driving  whips.* 


Where  is  tbo  fair 
The  sons  of  Radra,* 
For  of  their  birth 
Only  them&elvt3s 

The  light  they  flash 
The  eagles  fought, 
Bat  this  secret 
Once  that  Prishni 

Our  race  of  lieroes, 
Ever  victorious 
On  their  way  they  hasten, 
Equal  in  beauty, 


assemblage  of  heroes, 
with  their  bright  horses  ? 
knoweth  no  man  other, 
their  wondrous  *  dcsoent* 

npon  one  another ; 
the  winds  wore  raging; 
knoweth  the  wise  man, 
her  ndder  gave  them.  * 

throagh  the  Maruta  bo  it 
in  reaping  of  men. 
in  brightness  the  brightest, 
nnoquallod  in  might.* 


One  hymn  of  the  Rig  Veda  seems  to  be  adapted  to  this 
storm  hour  of  the  day,  and  to  describe  the  very  moment 
when*  Indra  comes  forth  to  battle,  and  there  is  joined  by 
his  comrades.  This  hymn  has  been  translated  by  Prof. 
Max  Miillor,  and  of  bis  translation  I  avail  myself,' 

First  speaks  the  sacrificing  priest : — 

With  what  splendour  are  the  Maruts  all  equally  endowed, 
they  who  arc  of  the  same  age  and  dwell  in  the  same  house  1 
With  what  thoughts  I     From  whence  Ave  they  come  ? 

'  The  Marats  are  probably  oouDoctcd  etymological ly  with  Uani  (cf. 
Z.  /.  V.  Sp.  V.  387.  &c. ;  xvi.  1C2).  «  v.  «3.  fi. 

*  Uudra  in  alao  a  storm  god.    Uifl  name  means  the  Jtask  ;  that  of  tbe 
^m       Ujirats  tbe  rti>rtn.  *  Unique. 

^^H  *  Friahni  bfing  here  and  in  many  other  }i]accs  imaged  as  u  cow. 

^^H  '  vii.  56.    Tills  poL'iu  \\a&  quilti  an  Edriuic  ring ;  ii  is  curiuus,  therefore, 

W  to  find  that  the  Truest  wnnH-rparts  of  the  Vcdic  Muruts  are  to  be  i>ought 

I  in  the  VaJkyriur  of  tt»e  North  (sec  Ch.  Vn.>    The  liymnji  addressed  to  tha 

I  Maruttf.wbiotioociir  in  the  first  book  of  the  Big  Veda,  huvubutiCicompLtiteljr 

I  and  admirably  translated  by  Professor  Max  Miiller.     I  forbear,  then,  front 

I  giving  more  than  unu  example  of  thu»e,  beautiful  as  they  are, and  ooDtont 

I  myitelf  with  refurring  tlie  reader  to  Profeaaor  Miiilcr'^  tran&hLtioo, 

^^—  r  The  hymn  i^  from  ii.  Y.  i.  165. 
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The  MarPts  speak. 

From  -whence,  O  Indra,  dost  thou  come  alone,  thou  who 
art  mighty  ?  O  lord  of  men,  -what  has  thas  happened  auto 
thee?  Thou  greetest  (as)  i^hen  thou  comest together  with  (as) 
the  bright  (M&rats).  Tell  ns,  then,  thou  with  thy  bay  horses, 
what  thou  hast  against  ub. 

IXDRA   8PEJLKB. 

The  sacred  songs  are  mine,  (mine  are)  the  prayers ;  sweet 
are  the  libations  !  My  strength  rises  ;  my  thnudorbolt  is  hurled 
forth.  They  call  for  me  ;  the  prayers  yearn  for  mo.  Here  are 
my  horses ;  they  carry  mo  towards  them. 

Tbe  Maruts. 

Therefore  in  company  -with  oar  stpong  friends,  haring 
adorned  our  bodieM,  wu  now  harness  our  fallow  deer  with  all  onr 
might;  for,  Indra,  according  to  thy  custom,  thoa  hast  been  with  us. 

Indra. 

Where,  O  Marate,  was  that  custom  of  yours,  that  you  should 
join  me,  who  am  alono  in  the  IdUing  of  Ahi  ?  I,  iudcedt  am 
terrible,  strong,  powerful,  I  escaped  from  the  blows  of  every 
enemy. 

Thb  Mabdtb, 

Thou  hast  achieved  mooh  with  us  as  companions.  With 
the  same  valour,  O  hero,  let  us  achieve,  then,  many  things !  O 
thou  most  powerful  [  O  Indra  1  whatever  we,  O  Maruts,  wish 
with  our  heart. 

In  DBA. 

I  slew  Vritra,  0  Maruts,  with  (Indra's)  might,  having  grown 
strong  through  mine  own  vigour ;  I,  who  hold  the  thunderbolt  in 
my  arms,  I  have  made  these  all-brilliant  waters  to  flow  freely  for 
man. 

The  Mabuts. 

Nothing,  O  powerful  lord,  is  strong  before  thee ;  no  one  is 
known  among  ihe  gods  like  unto  thee.  No  one  who  is  now  bom 
will  come  near,  no  one  who  has  been  bom.  Do  what  has  to  be 
done,  thou  who  hast  grown  bo  strong. 
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^^m  Indra. 

^^P  Almiglity  power  be  mine  alone,  wliatever  I  may  do,  daring 

in  my  heart ;  for  I  indeed,  O  Miinits,  am  known  as  terrible  ;  of 
ali  that  I  threw  down  I,  Indro,  am  tbe  lord. 

0  MorntB,  now  your  praise  liaa  pleased  me,  the  glorious 
liymn  which  ye  have  made  for  me,  ye  men  !  for  me,  for  Indra, 
for  the  powerful  hero,  as  friends  for  a  friend,  for  your  own  sake 
and  by  your  own  efforts. 

Truly,  there  they  are,  shining  towards  rao,  nsanming  blame- 
less glory,  assuming  vigour.  O  Marots,  wbtrcver  1  liave  looked 
for  you,  you  have  appeared  to  mo  in  bright  splendour.  Appear  to 
me  also  now. 

^^L  TnE  Sacrikicer  speaks,  and  so  £XDS. 

^^^  Who   has  magnified  you  here,    O  Marnts  ?     Gome  hither, 

I  O  friends!  towards  your  friends.     Ye  brilliant  Marnt«,  cherish 

I  these  prayers,  and  ho  nundful  of  these  my  rites 

I  We  see  from  tbia  that  the  Maruts  have  no  very  dia- 

t  tinct  existence    or  purpose    alone ;    and,    indeed,  their 

^^^ftBAppearing  always  in  the  plural  number  would  be  enough 
^^^^TO  show  us  that  tliey  are  regiirded  rather  as  heroes  than 
as  gods.  It  is  very  possible  they  were  often  confounded 
with  the  dead  ancestors.*  Wherefore  their  coming  to  the 
iig-ht  must  be  taken  as  prototypical  of  the  coming  of  the 
Greek  heroes  to  the  great  fields  of  battle — to  Marathon, 
for  example,  and  to  PLitiea.  It  is  interesting  to  see  in 
the  Greek  legends  that  the  Dioscuri  are  often  associated 
■with  the  heroes  and  dead  ancestors;  for  the  Dioscuri  are 
the  same  with  the  A«vin,  and  therefore,  as  the  winds  of 
morning  and  evening,  are  the  proper  companions  for  the 
storm  gods.  The  Mamts  ure  all  e()ual :  none  is  before  or 
after  another ;  none  is  great-er  or  less  than  another;  'of 
the  same  age,  dwelling  in  the  same  house,  endowed  with 
equal  splendour.'  ^  Their  proper  sphere  is  the  niiddny  ; 
Bometimes,  tliongli,  they  come  awakening  the  night.  They 
slay  the  elephant,  the  buffalo,  the  lion  ;  they  are  unerring 
marksmen ;  they  draw  milk  from  heaven's  udder ;  they 

*  Gabcrnatis,  Lctture,  SiC,  p.  150.  »  i.  168. 
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milJc  the  thunder  cloud.*  *  To  whom  go  ye,  ye  shakers, 
and  by  what  art,  along  these  airy  paths?  Strong  must 
your  weapons  be,  and  mighty  ye  yourselves,  not  like  the 
might  of  wretched  mortals.'  ' 

And  80  they  play  their  part.  The  last  scene  shifts  to 
day's  ending,  when  the  sun  god  is  again  prayed  to  ere  he 
leaves  the  earth,  for  he  is  going  to  that  other  world,  his 
nightly  home,  where  he  will  meet  the  dead  fathers  (pitris) 
of  the  tribe.  Savitar  is  especially  the  evening  sun.  He 
unyokes  the  steeds  who  have  borne  him  along  his  tedious 
path;  he  calls  the  wanderer  to  rest  from  his  journey,  the 
housewife  fix>m  her  web,  and  all  men  from  their  labour; 
he  watches  all  things  ever  dim,  and  dimmer  and  a  glory 
done.  And  now,  in  a  more  subdued  note,  the  singer  pays 
his  final  vows  to  this  god,  and  commits  himself  and  all 
that  he  holds  dear  into  his  care. 

Savitar,  tbo  god,  arose,  in  power  arose, 
His  quick  deeds  and  his  journey  to  renew. 
He  'tis  who  to  all  gods  dUpensea  treasure. 
And  blessoB  those  who  call  him  to  the  feast. 

The  god  stands  op,  and  stretches  forth  his  arm, 
Kaises  his  hand,  and  all  obedient  wait ; 
For  all  the  waters  to  his  service  bend, 
And  the  winds  oven  ou  his  path  are  stilled. 

Now  he  unyokes  the  horses  who  have  borne  him  ; 
The  wanderer  from  his  travel  now  he  frees  ; 
The  Serpent-slayer's*  fury  now  is  stayed  ; 
At  Savitar's  command  come  night  and  peace. 

And  now  rolls  up  the  spinning  wife  her  web; 
The  laboarer  in  the  fiold  his  laboar  leaves ; 


And  to  the  honschold  folk  beneath  the  roof 
The  household  fire  imparts  their  sluuv  of  light. 


"  I.  64.  8.  •  R.  T.  L  39. 

*  ItKlra's  ?     I  have,  to  avoid  monoton>%  taken  some  aliglit  libd^ies  with 
the  Toice.1  of  the  verba  ia  tiiis  poem. 
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He  who  to  work  went  forth  is  now  returned ; 
The  longing  of  all  wanderers  turns  toward  home ; 
Leaving  his  toil,  goes  each  man  to  bis  houso : 
The  oniveraal  mover  orders  so. 

In  the  wat^r  settedsfc  thou  the  water's  heir,' 
On  tbe  6nn  eartli  badst  the  wild  boiist  to  roam, 
And  in  the  wood  the  fowl.    Nothing,  O  god, 
Oreai  Savitar,  thy  will  dares  violate. 

And,  as  ho  can,  each  fish  in  the  womb  of  water 
(Who  restless  flits  about)  seeks  now  his  rest; 
The  bird  ^  makes  for  his  uest,  cattle  for  their  stall : 
To  their  own  home  all  beasts  the  sau  god  sends. 

'Tis  he  whose  ordinance  none  dare  slight ;  not  Indra, 

Kadra,  Yarnna,  Mitra,  Arjaman, 

Nor  evil  spirits  even.      Savitar, 

On  him,  on  him,  with  hamblo  heart  T  call. 


>  Ihe  fifth. 


«  Ztt.  *  the  egg's  i»on.» 
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CHAPTER  TV 

ZEUS,  APOLLO,  ATH^Kf. 

At  7^,  Zeu  re  irarep  teal  '\&r]ual7j  teal  ^AtroXKov. 

Would  that  it  were  more  easy  to  draw  out  of  the  bright 
and  varied  fabric  of  Greek  religious  thonglit  those  threads 
which  form  the  main  substance  of  the  tissue;  those  deep 
and  essential  beliefs  over  which  the  rest  of  the  religiou 
and  mythology  of  Hellas  is  but  a  woven  pattern.  Bat 
for  many  reasons  this  is  very  hard  to  do.  First,  because 
Gieece  or  Hellas  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  the 
country  of  a  single  people,  wbile  it  holds  such  a  variety  of 
national  sentiment,  and  shows  as  many  instances  of 
national  discord  as  of  unity.  And  secondly,  because  the 
shifting  and  subtle  fancy  of  the  people  afforded  a  very 
unstable  foundation  for  the  building  up  of  any  creed  ;  so 
that  what  was  believed  amoAg  tliera  one  day  might  very 
likely  be  laughed  at  the  next.  Just  by  reason  of  this  same 
subtioty  and  swiftness  of  thought,  Greek  religion,  at  the 
time  of  our  first  contact  with  it,  has  already  passed 
through  its  earUer  stages,  and  polytheism  ia  seen  no 
longer  in  a  condition  of  growth,  but  of  decay.  Homer 
and  the  writers  of  the  Homeric  cycle  alone  show  in  the 
formation  of  their  mythology  anything  approaching  to 
a  direct  contact  with  nature.  They  crystallise  belief,  and 
the  later  poets  draw  from  them  ;  yet  even  with  Homer 
the  age  of  creation  has  ceased,  the  age  of  criticism  and 
scepticism  has  begun.  At  any  rate  the  gods  have  strayed 
far  away  from  the  region  to  which  by  nature  they  belong. 
They  have  become  anthropomorphised :  imagination  is 
occupied  in  following  their  lives  and  deeds  as  it  would  the 
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lives  of  mortals.  Fancj  and  the  dramatic  and  creative 
iacnlties  have  as  much  to  do  with  tbem  as  has  genuine 
lief;  there  is  no  longer  a  warnmty  (bat  the  chanicter  and 
actions  of  these  gods  will  follow  the  simple  lines  of  fiLct. 

Once,  when  a  god  was  truly  a  nature  god,  and  when 
the  phenomena  of  nature  were  all  truly  divine,  the  light- 
ning and  the  hail,  the  frost  and  the  dew,  the  wind  and  all 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  were  alike  strange  and  mystic ;  and 
the  alternations  of  these  things  were  chronicled  with 
reverent  awe.  It  was  inconceivable  then  that  man  should 
set  himself  to  im^cni  stories  of  their  doings,  because  all 
invention  must  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  wonder  of  truth. 
In  Homer  we  discover  that  much  of  tliia  feeling  has 
already  died  away.  The  thmiderer  is  still  the  thunderer, 
but  he  is  also  a  quarrelsome  husband,  a  tyrannous  and 
capricious  king.  H^ra,  his  feminine  counterpart,  is  queen 
of  heaven ;  but  she  is  also  the  very  type  of  u  shrewish 
wife.  It  follows  that  in  spite— nay,  in  part  because — of  the 
wondrous  richness  and  variety  of  Greek  religious  myths, 
it  is  not  in  these  that  the  character  of  nature  worship  can 
be  most  effectually  studied;  wherefore,  perhaps,  the  con- 
stant battle  which  rages  round  the  interpretation  of  Greek 
mythology.  The  Teutonic  myths  are  simpler  and  far  more 
meagre  ;  but  they  show  na,  more  clearly  than  the  Greek 
do,  the  history  of  their  growth.  The  V^nlic  hymns,  though 
they  tell  ua  no  tales,  are  more  deei>ly  imbued  than  the 
Iliad  aud  the  Odyasey  are  with  a  conviction  of  the  reality 
of  all  they  describe,  and  the  gods  themselves  are  nearer  to 
nature.  Let  it  be,  then,  with  an  eye  often  directed  to 
these  neighbour  systems — to  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
beliefs  upon  the  one  side,  and  upon  the  other  to  those  dis- 
cernible in  the  Yedas — that  the  student  set  himself  to 
the  task  of  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  Greek  mythology. 

The  comp Jirii t  i ve  method  we  requ ire  is  som ething 
much  deeper  than  the  comparison  of  mere  words  and 
phrases.  The  more  we  look  into  the  history  of  Aryan 
creeds,  the  more  are  we  struck  by  the  recurrence  in  theux 
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of  certain  fixed  sentiments  or  forms  of  belief,  which 
exproas  themselres  through  ditferent  personalities  in  the 
different  systemp.  And  we  soon  come  to  see  that  thought 
haa  in  these  cuaes  been  governed  by  laws  scarcely  less 
rigid  than  those  which  have  determined  it  in  the  formation 
of  language.  It  is  probable  too  that,  aa  in  the  case  of 
language  so  in  the  case  of  mythology,  a  great  number  of 
the  laws  of  devolopmont  are  confined  to  the  special  race 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  and  have  b*?en  diflferent  among 
Semitic  people,  difierent  again  among  Mongols  or  Negroes- 
Unless  we  can  futhoni  tlie  deeper  sources  of  religious 
thought  in  Hellas,  we  can  never  understand  her  mytho- 
logy, which  is  but  a  stream  flowing  from  those  deep 
fountains;  we  must  first  find  out  where  lay  the  real 
belief — that  is  to  say,  the  germ  of  genuine  emotion — then 
we  shall  be  able  to  understand  of  what  nature  was  the 
Aherglauhe  which  imagination  and  poetry  fostered  from 
that  seed.  Now,  so  far  as  the  later  and  historic  Greece  is 
concerned,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  invocation  quoted  a 
moment  ago — 

Would  Father  Zeas,  and  Athcn^,  and  Apollo — 

occurring  so  frequently  in  Homer,'  reaUy  gives  an  answer 
to  our  first  enquiry,  and  that  the  trilogy  or  trinity,  thus 
specijilly  united,  repregcnfa  the  highest  attainment  of 
Hellas  in  the  idealism  of  belief.  And  if  we  iniaarine  a 
Greek,  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  or  in  the  more 
moving  solitude  of  woods  and  meadows,  stirred  with 
Some  sudden  strong  religious  impulse,  we  may  guess  that 
the  image  of  one  of  these  three  greater  divinities,  the 
image  of  Zeus,  of  Apollo,  or  of  Athene,  would  be  likely  to 
rise  before  his  mental  sight.  These  three  deities,  there- 
fore, are  they  who  have  in  the  end  given  the  tone  to 
Greek  thought  on  religious  matters,  and  to  their  natures 
those  of  the  other  divinities  have  insensibly  been  obliged 

'  n.  ii.  371 ;  iv,  288  j  vii.  132;  xvi.  97.      Od.  iv,  3il  j  vU.  311 :  xvUi 
235  J  xxiv.  376. 
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to  conform  themsDlvea.  And  though  we  have  spocial 
divinities  locally  honoured,  and  in  particular  places  held 
to  be  supreme,  as  H6ra  at  Argos,  Aphrodite  in  Cyprus, 
Herm^  iu  Arcadia,  Dionysus  in  Thrace ;  such  local  wor- 
ship must  not  be  taken  as  evidence  against  the  universal, 
the  pan-Hellenic  character  of  the  other.  Because  in  the 
Middle  Ages  at  Tours  St.  Martin  was  more  often  invoked 
thaii  Christ  or  the  Father,  and  at  Cologne  the  Three  Kings, 
St.  Remigius  at  Rheims,  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan — at  each 
place,  that  is  to  say,  its  special  patron  saint — it  does  not 
argue  that  any  of  those  who  practised  these  special  forma 
of  worship  supposed  that  in  the  governance  of  the  world 
at  large  the  saints  were  more  powerftil  than  the  Trinity. 
No  more  must  we  suppose  that,  though  the  rivalry  of  the 
Greek  cities  led  to  the  npholding  of  each  city's  patron  in 
opposition  to  some  other  god,  the  Greeks  had  not  like- 
wise their  points  of  religious  unity,  or  that  there  were  no 
personalities  specially  selected  for  contemplation  in  that 
universal  sense,  who  must  of  necessity  haA-e  been  the  chief 
gods  of  Hellas. 

In  the  Greek  images  of  the  gods  there  is  often  so  little 
individuality  that,  if  we  took  away  some  external  attributes 
or  symbols  which  accompany  the  figures,  and  which  are 
no  more  than  a  kind  of  labels  to  them,  we  might  be  in 
dangei:  of  confounding  one  divinity  with  another;  of  mis- 
taking Athene  for  Hera,  Hermes  for  Apollo,  Poseidon  or 
HadAs  for  Zeus.  In  the  case  of  the  Panathenaic  Frieze, 
for  instance,  that  sculptured  procession  which  once 
adorned  the  second  wall  of  the  Parthenon,  we  do  really 
find  ourselves  in  such  a  dilemma.  In  the  centre  of  the 
composition  is  a  group  of  persona,  whom,  by  their  size, 
above  the  mortal  stature,  we  know  to  be  intended  for  gods, 
hut  for  what  particular  ones  among  the  Olympians  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  dispute.  In  the  case  of  one  or  two  we 
are  able  to  fall  back  upon  the  helping  symbol— as  the 
shoes  and  petaaos  of  Hermes;  the  ajgis  of  Ath^n^;  the 
wings  of  Eros— but  we  shall  never  get  beyond  a  probable 
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conjecture  for  the  greater  number.  The  difficulty  does 
not  arise  solely  nor  even  chiefly  from  the  disfigurement  of 
the  faces  in  this  case.  Some  of  them,  at  all  events,  are 
well  preserved ;  yet  we  cannot  say  that  these  are  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  countenance  alone.  Poseidon,  for  all 
the  character  which  he  displays,  might  as  well  be  Zeus.* 

I  do  not  say  that  in  general  the  antiquarian  is  left 
quite  at  a  loss.  His  skill  is  to  interpret  small  signs  which 
would  be  unnoticed  by  common  observers ;  to  read,  as  it 
were,  the  mind  of  the  artist,  and  not  look  from  the  posi- 
tion of  those  for  whose  sake  the  artist  wrought.  But  the 
existence  of  such  means  of  discrimination  does  not  affect 
the  general  truth  of  the  pro])osition,  that  to  the  ordinary 
glance,  to  anyone  not  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the 
worker,  there  would  be  "such  a  class  likeness  among  certain 
orders  of  the  divine  beings  that  no  single  individuality 
would  seem  to  step  out  from  among  them.  And  if  we 
take  this  art  to  reflect—as  art  always  seeraa  to  reflect  the 
best — tlie  popular  religion  of  the  day,  we  must  confess 
that  no  very  strong  individuality  would  have  been  felt  to 
attach  to  any  one  among  the  gods. 

But  art  itself  comes  at  a  late  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Greece,  and  no  condition  of  thought  which  existed  then 
is  proof  of  like  thoughts  in  the  heroic  age,  centuries 
before,  when  as  yet  Greek  sculpture  was  scarcely  bom. 
The  religion  which  finds  such  an  expression  as  in  the 
sculpture  of  the  days  of  Pheidias  is  very  different  from 
the  creed  of  primitive  times.  Polytheism  has  come  near  to 
its  latter  days  when  the  gods  have  grown  so  much  alike, 
and  when  all  seem  to  express  the  same  ideal.  So  far  as 
the  Greek  gods  are  now  not  men,  so  far  as  they  contain 
some  divine  nature  in  them,  this  nature  is  the  same  for 
all.     And  the  god-like  idea^  or,  to  put  it  more  in  the 


*  8oe  (iuide  to  the  Klyin  Jithtm,  BritUk  Afufrnvi,  by  C.  T.  Newton, 
MiohacUs'  PiirthrntfUj  nnd  Fln.«cl)'.H  ifum  J^artkenoH,  Some  of  the  points 
in  dispute  are  very  curioiu;;  that,  fur  example,  bctwuea  ilie  luoidea 
AxtcioiB  aud  the  ftad  matrun  Dfimot^  as  the  bearer  of  the  torch. 
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langnage  of  philosopliy,  the  abstract  conception  of  a  god, 
will  soon  attach  specially  to  some  particular  member  of 
the  pantheon,  who,  like  the  kter  Zeus  of  the  Greeks,  will 
thus  become  the  god  par  excellence^  6  dsos  ;  then  the  mono- 
theistic goal  will  have  been  reached.  For  when  in  character 
Mie  gods  have  become  much  the  same,  the  difference  be- 
tween one  and  another  of  them  must  depend  altogether 
on  external  surroundings.  Some  may  have  a  greater  ma^ 
jcsty  in  the  eyes  of  their  worshippers,  and  receive  more 
reverence ;  but  it  is  becanse  their  rule  is  wider,  not  be- 
cause they  are  in  themselves  different  from  their  brothers. 
But  for  the  limit  of  their  various  domains  all  the  gods 
would  be  alike  ;  they  are  many  kings,  whose  empires  are 
not  of  the  same  extent,  yet  still  all  kings.  And  the  most 
powerful  anon  becomes  in  heaven,  as  he  would  become  on 
earth,  an  over-king  to  all  the  others,  the  hretwalda,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Olympian  realm,  until  at  last  he  brings  the 
rest  under  him,  and  reigns  alone.  He  is  the  single  god; 
the  other  divine  powers  sink  to  positions  like  those  which 
occupy  the  saints  of  the  mediaeval  calendar. 

Amid  this  general  uniformity  in  the  representation  of 
the  Greek  divinities  there  is  nevertheless  one  point  of 
separation.  The  goddesses  are  all  alike  and  all  yonng ; 
the  matron  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  maid :  but 
among  the  gods  there  is  the  difference  between  the  bearded 
and  the  beardless  one,  the  mature  god  and  the  youthful 
god — in  a  word,  between  Zeus  and  Apollo.  And  it  is  the 
Zeus  and  Apollo  images  that  convert  to  a  likeness  to  them- 
selves those  of  the  other  gods.  That  fair  young  face  which 
we  see  in  its  dawn  in  archaic  sculpture,  and  follow  down- 
wards, as  it  grows  continually  in  beauty  and  dignity,  is 
most  often  the  face  of  an  Apollo.  Zeus  is  just  lis  much 
the  ideal  of  the  jpuve,  mature  ruler,  the  divine  counsellor 
and  just  judge,  the  yspcov  of  the  heavenly  assembly.* 

*  Xot.  of  course,  precisely  Ibe  SpurUin  jifMur,  memhcr  of  the  7*poiw/«, 
who  mmt  be  sixty  years  of  ago.  Zcwa  we  mif?ht  ituagiiie  from  thirly-tive 
to  forty.  He  would  then  be  five  to  ten  years  above  the  lowest  limit  for  the 
Alhoolan  0avX^. 
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Now  concerning  the  artistic  tjpe  of  the  Zeus  coun- 
tenance, which  became  in  late  historic  days  the  ideal  one 
for  all  Greece,  that,  we  know,  was  stereotyped  by  Pheidias 
in  his  great  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  at  Elis ;  and 
we  remember  too  the  story  which  Strabo  *  repeats  of  how, 
when  the  sculptor  stood  in  doubt  as  to  what  were  the 
truest  and  noblest  attitude  in  which  to  portray  the  King 
of  Heaven,  his  thoughts  were  turned  (by  inspiration,  as 
be  deemed)  to  that  passage  in  Homer  wherein  Zeus  is 
described  as  inclining  his  head  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
Thetis,  while  Olympus  trembles  at  the  sign—  ■ 

^III  icat  KvarirjiTiv  cV*  otppittri  vtvae  KpoWwr. 
*A/i/3fio<7ia(  c*  ufta  ytttTai  iTrtfJouaai'TO  uraKro^ 
Ivparoc  uit'  utfai'uroto*  ^iyav  h*  tXi\t^er*'OXvU7roy,^ 

Whether  Pheidias  or  whether  Homer,  even,  knew  it  or 
not,  in  the  picture  of  the  nodding  or  frowning  Zeus, 
making  the  heavens  tremble  at  his  nod,  while  the  hair 
falls  down  over  his  ahL^ulders,  we  have  an  image  of  the 
sky  itself  at  the  moment  of  the  thunder.  The  hair  of  the 
god  is  nothing  else  than  the  clouds  which  rush  together, 
and  as  they  meet  there  comes  the  clap  which  shakes  the 
earth  and  heaven. 

So,  too,  do  the  locks  of  Apollo  bespeak  his  natural 
origin.  These,  which  are  in  the  early  statues  always 
carefully,  and  in  the  latter  ones  abundantly,  arninged, 
are  the  rays  of  the  sun.  For  Apollo  was  in  the  beginning 
a  Sun  God. 

Ath^me,  ngain,  or,  as  she  is  always  to  be  distinguished, 
Pallas  Ath^n^,  maid  Athene,'  seems  at  first,  perhaps,  to 
be  no  more  than  the  ideal  of  maidenhood,  the  type  of  the 
womanly  element  in  the  world.  But  she  too  has  her 
origin  in  external  nature.  She  is,  as  Ruskin  has  named 
her,  the  *  Queen  of  the  Air ; '  and  further  back  in  her 

>  viii.  §  353  ;  sco  also  g  396. 

»  21.  i.  528.    Thon*.  too,  the  thunder  god  of  the  North,  used  to  draw  hii 
brows  over  his  eyes.     See  Kdda  Snorra,  BO. 
■  Pullas,  tho  same  as  ircLlAaf,  a  j^rl. 
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the  clond  which  first  aroee  from  earth — 
river  mist— and  then  became  absorbed  in 


that  those  divinities, 
upon  the  religion  of 


history  she  was 
that  is,  from  the 
ether- 
It  is,  indeed,  to  be  expected 
whose  influence  was  the  deepest 
historic  Greece,  should  be  likewise  those  who  bore  abont 
them  the  strongest  aroma  of  their  earlier  condition  as 
natnre  gods. 

The  truest  nature  gods  must  needs  be  those  whose 
influence  has  been  the  most  lasting  ;  for  the  very  reason 
which  has  been  dwelt  upon  bo  often,  that  their  actions 
are  real,  tliose  of  the  other  gmls  are  only  invented,  and 
therefore  fanciful.  Zeus  and  Apollo  bear  in  their  human 
features  traces  of  the  subatance  out  of  which  they  were 
formed.  If  Ath6n6  does  not  so  clearly  display  hers,  it  is 
perhaps  because  she  belongs  to  that  creation  of  misty 
beings  rightly  called  by  the  Indians  the  apsaras  or  form- 
less, who  rise  out  of  the  rivers  or  from  the  sea.  She  is  a 
more  ideal  being,  less  substantial  than  her  father  and  her 
brother ;  yet  she  too  is  a  growth  from  sensible  nature. 

The  chief  thing  which  wo  have  to  discover,  in  order  to 
determine  the  character  of  a  creed,  is  in  what  part  of 
nature  its  deities  take  their  being :  are  they  gods  of  the 
earth,  or  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  air  ?  Not  only  Zeus,  Ath^n^, 
Apollo,  but  almost  all  the  gods  of  the  Greek  pantheon 
were  supposed  to  reign  in  heaven.  Hades  only  had  his 
kingdom  beneath  the  earth,  and  Poseidon  his  in  the 
sea.  The  Olympians,  however,  had  not  all  their  origin  in 
celestial  phenomena;  and  so,  when  we  find  a  god  or 
goddess  whose  proper  sphere  is  the  earth  exalted  to 
heaven,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  change  took  place 
through  the  influence  of  the  celestial  divinities.  To  the 
nature  of  the  celestials,  therefore,  this  earth  god  must  con- 
form ;  he  will  lose  his  own  individuality,  and  put  on 
theirs.  For  it  will  no  longer  do  to  say,  as  mythologists 
once  said,  that  man  has  always  looked  up  to  heaven,  and 
made  the  heaven  the  home  of  his   gods.    Man  of  the 
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prime  looked  down  to  earth  and  found  bis  gods  on  earth, 
iu  rock,  and  tree,  and  stream  ;  nor  did  he  soon  forget 
these  his  first  divinities.  Wherefore  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  highest  importance,  in  testing  the  nature  of  man's 
belief,  to  find  out  how  far  his  Olympus  is  really  celestial, 
and  how  much  of  earthiness  there  is  mingled  with  the 
conception  of  his  heavenly  gods. 

The  main  influence,  it  has  been  already  said,  which 
must  have  shaken  the  Aryans  loose  from  the  chains  of 
fetichism  was  the  first  migration  from  their  cradle  land. 
It  has  been  ah*eady  noticed  how,  before  there  arose  a 
complete  separation  of  the  various  nationalities — Indians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Teutons,  Celts,  and  Slavs — 
oftr  forefathers  were  first  divided  into  two  bodies ;  one  of 
these  comprised  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  and  Persians, 
while  the  second  was  the  aggregate  of  those  tribes  which 
afterwards  composed  the  nations  of  Europe.  So  that  the 
word  Indo-European  will  express  pretty  accurately  these 
nationalities  as  they  were  known  to  history,  if  'Euro- 
pean '  stand  for  the  races  who  were  in  time  to  people 
Europe,  and  '  Indian  '  he  expanded  to  mean  Indo-Persic 
— that  is  to  say,  the  peoples  who  in  the  end  migrated  to 
India  and  to  Iran.  That  the  separation  of  the  two 
groups,  the  Indo-Persians  on  the  one  side  and  the  Euro- 
pean group  ^upon  the  other,  had  preceded  any  more 
minute  separation  of  nationalities,  is  proved  by  the  early 
use  of  distinguishing  names  for  these  two  great  divisions. 
The  ancestors  of  the  ludo-Persiaiis  claimed  for  them- 
selves alone  the  old  title  Aryas,  and  they  gave  to  the 
other  body  the  name  of  Yavanas,  or  young  ones,  or  other- 
wise the  *  fighting*  members  of  the  community.'  From 
this  root  we  get  the  Javan  of  Scripture,  the  Greek  /(>«, 
Jdnia,  Ionian, 

The  people  who  at  last  migrated  westward  most  have 


>  JitwniA  and  jHvare,  both  from  the  Sicr.  root  yn.  to  ward  off,  whence 
8kr.  fiivan,jurcmji,  ytmng.  In  the  E<licts  of  Asolia,  33rd  cent.  B.O.,webaTe 
the  word  Yona  (Kd.  Prlncep.  ii.  4)»0r.  la/ofo,  Icomt,  Iwcs. 
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Lad  their  settlements  on  the  western  side  of  the  old  home; 
and  as  those  of  the  Aryas  were  backed  against  the  Beloor 
Tagh  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  the  Yavanas  would  stand  as 
a  belt  between  this  highland  country  and  the  plain  or  the 
sea  in  front  of  it.  They  would  be  lliu  iirst  to  encounter 
any  strange  tribe  whose  wanderings  brought  them  to  the 
land  of  the  Aryas,  and  to  this  fact  no  doubt  they  owed 
their  name  of  Yavanas. 

After  this  followed  the  dark  period  of  the  migrations. 
The  Yavanas  iu  their  turn  split  up  into  two  divisions. 
Three  of  the  races,  the  Celts  (probably),  the  Teutons,  and 
the  Slavonians,  passed  in  succession  north  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  so  into  Europe.  The  i*emaining  portion,  from 
■which  were  to  spring  the  Greeks  anil  Romans,  tnivelTed 
southward  till  they  settled  in  the  table-land  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  it  is  likely  they  remained  for  some  time. 
It  was  in  this  central  district,  Phrygia,  that  in  later  his- 
torical ages  there  was  to  be  found  a  people  allied  to  the 
Hellenes  by  language  *  and  by  many  religious  rites.' 
Some  never  left  this  seat,  and,  after  they  had  mingled 
with  the  indigenous  people  of  the  land,  left  behind  them, 
in  Phrygia,  a  race  half  Greek  in  character,  and  with  cus- 
toms aud  beliefs  which  down  to  late  times  could  assert 
a  chiim  of  kinship  to  the  Hellenic.  Another  division 
travelled  to  Europe  by  the  Hellespont,  ^nd  from  this 
section  descended  the  main  body  of  the  nations  inhabiting 
the  two  eastern  peninsulas  of  Europe.  A  third  made  its 
way  to  the  sea  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  that  region, 
favourable  for  all  development  in  arts  and  social  life,  they 
advanced  rapidly  in  culture  and  far  surpassed  their 
brethren  of  European  Greece. 

Of  the  above  divisions  of  race,  the  Phrygian  people 
we  may  put  out  of  all  account.     The  Greek  nation  was 


'  Tlie  rhrygian  tongne  is  upparentlyinore  closely alliefl  to  the  Hellenic 
than  is  the  Gothic  to  (he  Middle  Hig-h  Ucrman  (Cnrtiua,  (Meek,  GfKch,) 

*  Especially  in  tbo  worship  of  the  ancient  eartii  goddess,  Rbt;a  or 
Cjbele.    See  next  chapter. 
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mode  up  of  two  sections — those  who  went  round  bj  the 
HeUespont  and  those  who  came  down  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  these  last  who  were  known  to  the  Semitic 
nationalities,  certainly  to  the  Phconicians,  perhaps  to  the 
Canaanites  and  Israelites;  it  was  these  who  were  designated 
by  the  name  Javnn.  The  word  Javan  we  may  translate  into 
Ionian.  Wherefore,  in  calling  these  Asiatic  Greeks  (as  a 
body)  louians,  1  would  not  be  thought  to  make  a  nicer 
distinction  than  their  neir^hbours  the  Phoanicians  made. 
It  is  true  that  the  word  was  not  understood  in  so  wide 
a  sig-nificance  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  at  least  not  by 
those  of  historic  times.  In  these  historic  days  we  find 
the  Asiatic  coast  divided  among  three  Greek  nationalities, 
only  one  of  whom  retained  the  ancieht  name  of  Tonians. 
The  others  called  themselves  Dorians  and  Cohans,  and 
all  three,  even  the  lonians,  imagined  themselves  to  have 
been  planted  there  not  by  migrations  from  anterior  Asia, 
but  by  colonisation  from  the  opposite  coast  of  European 
Greece.  The  Dorians  had  been  planted  in  this  way. 
Many  even  of  the  loniuns  may  have  been  brought,  by  a 
backward  wave  of  migration,  from  the  West  to  the  East. 
But  the  name  of  the  lonians  was  fur  anterior  to  these 
recorded  migrations :  so,  too,  was  the  first  settlement  of 
Greeks  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  Yavauas,  or  louians  of  Asia  Minor,  mingled  with 
the  Oriental  nations  whom  they  found  there,  some  of 
whom  had  attjiined  no  small  degree  of  civilisation.  And 
the  lonians  doubtless  acquired  many  of  their  arts.  Espe- 
cially from  the  PhoDnicians,  the  seafarers  of  those  days, 
do  they  seem  to  have  learnt  the  art  of  navigation,  which 
was  known  only  in  an  elementary  form  to  the  older 
Aryans.  There  are»  common  to  the  Indo-European  family 
of  languages,  words  for  oar  and  rudder,  but  none  for  sail; 
and  we  may  conclude  from  this  that  sea  voyages  were 
unattempted  by  the  Aryas  of  the  prime,  or  by  the 
Yavanas  when  they  formed  one  nation.  Those  of  tlie 
Gncco-Italicans  -vvho  crossed  the  Hellespont  could  well 
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have  accomplished  that  feat  with  only  such  boats  as  ha< 
plied  upon  broad  rivers.  But  the  Greeks  of  the  Asiatic 
coast  soon  learned  a  higher  art  of  navigation.  Presentlj 
a  great  part  of  the  people  passed  on,  and  settled  upon 
the  countless  islands  of  tlie  ^giean  and  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  European  Greece.  One  of  the  Greek  words  for 
sea  is  quite  peculiar  to  that  language — not  shared,  I 
mean,  by  other  Indo-European  ones — and  is  likewise  pecu- 
liarly significant.  It  is  Trorroy,  which  means  literally 
a  pathJ  Can  we  doubt  that  the  liiibit  of  looking  upon 
the  sea  as  a  'path,'  a  way,  was  tirst  opened  to  the  minds 
of  the  Greeks  when  they  froni  their  Phoenician  ueighboara 
had  learned  to  make  the  water  their  road  to  new  lands  9 

la  the  formation  'of  the  Greek  nation,  then,  there  were 
two  elements.  The  earlier  and  ruder  people,  who 
travelled  by  the  Ilcllespont,  were  the  first  to  set  foot 
on  tlie  maiuland  of  Eui-ope;  the  other  body  came  by 
imniigratiou  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  brought 
some  civilisation  with  them,  and  all  the  elements  of  a 
higher  life. 

Of  course  this  was  not  accomplished  in  a  day :  the 
passage  into  Greece  of  the  men  from  the  Asiatic  coast 
must  have  been  especially  .slow,  for  they  htvd  nothing  to 
tempt  them  to  leave  the  rich  land  in  which  they  were. 
The  settlers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mgivsin  could  have 
been  no  more  thari  the  overflow  of  their  population. 
Each  successive  wave  which  came  overlapping  the  pre- 
vious one   was  more   deeply   imbued   with   tne    nascent 

•  Connected  with  the  Hkr.  jtani ha,  jmf Ha a.n<\  o\xr path.  It  may  b«  tliat 
there  U  a  Teatonic  name  for  »ra  from  tlie  same  root,  vii.  the  A.S.  faitki 
(Pietet,  i>.  0.  J.  U3).  No  uaaticul  tenaa  were  originally  cummon  to  the 
Greek  and  Italian  languogcs,  save  those  that  arc  al.HO  C4)iiimon  to  the  Indo- 
European  family.  I'hiti  show»  that  the  (ireckfi  discovered  Ibv  art  of  sea 
navig^ion  after  lliey  had  ber-n  fri^fmratod  from  the  Italian  alook. 

In  rcfea'noe  to  the  cllect  of  muvouioDt  upun  the  devGlr>pineut  of  bcUcf, 
the  decay  of  forlchism,  &:c.,it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  very  active  nuturu 
of  the  whole  Greek  ravo  ui  ezemplitied  by  the  uiunber  of  terbal  rvau  in  the 
Greek  language. 

The  X^tin  /mn/iwid,  I  believe,  borrowed  direct  from  irivrost  J^ns  ia 
related  to  pantka. 
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eirjiisation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  more  nearly  Hellenic  in 
character  as  compared  with  the  character  of  those  who  had 
^vandered  far  round  by  the  Hellespont.  These  last  formed 
the  Pelasgic  element'  in  Greek  society. 

The  migrators  from  the  Asiatic  coast  fonnd  people 
of  more  or  less  Semitic  extraction  settled  in  many  of  the 
islands,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  eastern  shore  of  European 
Greece  which  they  first  occupied.  It  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  other  travellers  (whom  we  have  called 
Pelasgians),  after  they  had  gone  round  by  the  Hellespont, 
found  the  lands  into  which  they  debouched  quite  bare  of 
inhabitants.  But  of  these  earlier  people  we  know  little  or 
nothing.  They  were  probably  a  i)eaceful  pastoral  race. 
Their  very  existence  had  been  forgotten  by  the  men  who 
ousted  them  from  their  homes ;  for,  in  historic  days,  the 
Greeks  of  Europe  generally  looked  upon  themselves  as 
autochthones — that  is  to  say,  sprung  from  the  earth  on 
which  they  dwelt. 

The  later  travellers  from  Asia,  who  had  grown  to  a 
more  complete  self-consciousness  and  to  a  stronger  sense 
of  nationality  than  their  Pelasgic  brethren  could  feel, 
came  later  than  the  others  had  done  to  the  European 
coast.  When  they  did  come,  they  found  in  European 
Greece  a  race  somewhat  like  to  themselves  in  language 
and  character,  but  much  ruder  in  manners,  with  no 
memory  of  the  time  when  they  all  together  left  their 
Aryan  home,  but,  on  the  contrary,  deeming  themselves 
children  of  the  soil  and  firmly  settled  there.  These  people 
liad  developed  a  certain  civilisation,  marked  by  solid 
stone  architecture — unless  this  were,  aa  I  rather  sup- 
IKJse,  the  work  of.  a  still  earlier  race,  and  only  adopted 
by  the  Greeks — and  they  had  some  cities.  The  name, 
Pelasgians,  which  they   received  from   the  new  comers 


*  Pcla*sgic,  according  to  a  recent  don\-ation,  wbioh  ficenu  to  mc  sonad« 
to  from  the  root  of  the  Skr.  para^jii  (pnms/<;r  ja  ffa'),  an^  mcoDd  not,  &a 
wa»  by  the  tJrcoka  supiioscd,  *  the  olfl,'  but  '  Ihe  far  waiiderere/  See  paper 
hj  B.  Piachl,  ZeiUchHft  fur  vcryU-ichende  Spracfifunchungf  vol.  xx. 
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from  Asia,  whatever  its  original  moaning',  came  in  time 
to  distinguiBh  the  older  and  ruder  civilisation,  which  had 
first  apf^eared  in  Greece,  from  the  newer  or  trulj  Hellenic 
civilisation,  which  came  from  Asia.  The  Uellenic  culture 
superseded  the  Pelasgic  culture  ;  and,  but  to  a  less  extent, 
Hellenic  belief  superaeded  Pelasgic  belief. 

It  is  needful  to  take  into  account  these  details  of  the 
prehistoric  existence  of  the  Greek  people,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  reasonably  conjectured ;  because  the  character  of 
their  existence,  and  the  scenes  among  which  that  life  has 
been  passed,  must  go  far  to  determine  the  people's  future 
creed.  When  the  proto-Greeks  entered  upon  their  life  of 
change  and  migration  they  were  still  in  the  main  a  nation 
of  shepherds.  They  had  lived  in  a  land  of  hill  and  valley 
and  rushing'  mountain  stream,  and  after  their  wanderings 
liad  begnn  their  lot  st'tU  lay  amid  scenes  not  dissimilar. 
They  ti-avelled  first  to  the  hilly  Caucasus,  and  thence  to 
the  centi*al  table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  a  region  compounded 
of  barren  heights  and  more  fruitful  lower  lands;  and 
thence  they  passed  (many  of  them)  into  Thrjtce  jind 
Macedon  and  Epirus.  Here,  oven  in  the  cultured  and 
historic  ages  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants  remained  amid 
wild  scenes  a  rude  bucolic  race.  Those  who  settled  on 
the  western  coasts  of  Greece  proper,  though  now  in 
Bunuier  regions,  were,  in  days  near  to  historic  times,  con- 
fined to  the  most  barren  and  stormiest  parts  of  them  ;  for 
the  mild  eastern  coasts  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ionian  peoples.* 

The  western  people  it  was  who  first  gained  from  their 
Italian  neighbours  the  name  of  Gncci  (VpaiKoi),''  which 


'  The  cliaractcr  of  Macedon  and  Thrace— tbe  rep-ion  lioyond  Monnt 
OU'mpus  —is  admiralilv  dt'.Kriibf^i  in  the  Ix^jjinninp  of  thfi  seventh  bonk  of 
Cunios'  Gnechi9ch€  (t'rtrhicht*'.  The  distinction  which  I  buve  droftii 
between  tho  two  orders  of  civilisjition,  the  Telasgic  and  the  Ionian  (or 
Hellenic),  is  ^cograptiically  between  tbo  kingdom  of  Uic  iBgican,  which 
Included  the  iiilands  and  both  coasU  of  that  sea,  and  the  regions  to  the 
north  and  west. 

*  CoDDBcted  with  tbo  Gaello  word  crvcach,  a  hUI.    Tbjs  name  forms  a 
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means  the  dwellers  on  the  heights.  Homer's  description 
of  Ithaca  might  serve  for  all  this  part  of  Greece.  It  was 
*  rough,  not  fit  for  use  of  horses,  jet  not  too  barren.' 
Now,  as  the  older  Greeks  were  by  dejjrees  pushed  back- 
wards and  backwards  from  the  south  and  east  by  the 
more  enterprising  loniuns,  and  as  the  lonians  must  in 
historic,  or  nearly  historic,  times  have  departed  much 
more  than  the  old  Greek  people  had  done  from  their 
primitive  faith,  it  is  in  the  north  and  west  of  Greece  that 
we  must  look  for  the  traces  of  the  earliest  creed  of  the 
Greek  race. 

During  their  days  of  wandering  the  gods  of  the  Greeks 
were  doubtless  chiefly  those  heavenly  bodies  who  travelled 
with  them  as  they  travelled,  and  some  elemented  substances 
— one  of  the  chiefamong  these  fire — which  they  had  learned 
to  worship  while  they  were  in  Bactriana  ;  their  fetich- 
worshipping  instincts  remaining,  from  necessity  of  travel,' 
in  a  sort  of  abeyance,  until  in  a  new  settlement  fresh 
objects  of  reverence  should  be  found  to  take  the  place 
of  the  others.  The  protecting  Heaven,  and  next  to  the 
Heaven  the  Sun,  who  shed  his  brightness  on  their  path, 
and  when  he  rose  in  the  mornintr  ran  before  them  on 
the  road  they  were  to  take,  were  their  ever-present  gods. 
Tlie  first  of  these  wo  know  they  worshipped,  him  whom, 
under  the  name  of  DyfLus,  they  had  known  in  their 
cradle  home.  This  Dydus-Zeus  remained  the  chief  god. 
of  alL 

One  may  fancy  that  the  Germans  and  the  Slavs,  during 
their  migratory  period,  underwent  an  actual  degeneracy 


nalaral  oontrajil  to*EAAifr«f.  the  inhfihitanMnf  low-ljinfcand  manh^  IaucIa; 
juBt  as  ibe  old  tirooks  of  Greece  proper  form  a  coDtiunt  to  the  lonians,  whi> 
imparted  their  civilUatioD  to  the  Hellenes  of  later  date.  For  when  the 
marsh  is  drained  it  becnmes  fraiiftil.  like  the  rich  Arffox, 

LV)taparo  the  deiicripliun  ut  lOmcu.  irivfii  above,  or  of  'black  Epiroa' 
(/7rf.  liv.  97),  with  the  description  of  hollow  Laccda^mon, 'where,  in  the 
wide  plain,  is  wenlth  of  lutus  and  cypress  nnd  rye,  and  brwul  tielcht  of 
wheat'  {Od.  iv.  601-608  ;  cf.  alao  (Jd.  xiiL  414.  *  Lacedffimon  of  broad 
lands ' ). 

*  See  Chapters  U.  and  ni. 
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in  culture.  Their  condition^  when  they  first  emerge  iuto 
ihe  light  of  history,  seema  more  barbarous,  nearer  to  the 
condition  of  a  nomadic  and  hunting  people,  than  the 
state  of  their  Aryan  forefathers  in  their  settled  home. 
VVhetlxer,  in  their  time  of  want  and  difficulty  and  struggle, 
the  Greeks  likewise  passed  through  a  period  of  degeneracy 
we  cuuuot  be  sure.  They  could  not,  at  any  rate,  have 
ailvanced  much  during  their  wanderings,  for  they  were 
stUl  a  savage  people  when  they  obtained  a  lasting  settle- 
ment in  Greece.  Their  gods,  too,  were  doubtless  of  a 
rude  and  savnge  kind.  Dyflus  underwent  the  same  change 
of  character  which,  in  the  last  cliapter,  wo  followed 
out  in  the  growth  of  Lidra  worship,  when  we  saw  the 
heaven  god  giving  place  to  a  more  human  and  active  god 
of  storms.  We  see  that  this  happened  by  noting  what 
character  belongs  to  Zeua  and  Jupiter,  when  they  appear 
in  the  creeds  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  nature  in  which 
Zeus  and  Jupiter  most  agree  must  have  been  the  character 
of  the  D^aus-Zeus  of  the  proto-Greeks  and  proto-Romuns, 
These  gods  are  essentially  the  pictures  of  the  stormy  sky. 
They  are  both  alike  the  wieldera  of  the  thunderbolt,  and 
guardians  of  the  wind  and  rain.  Even  in  Homer  the  Ionian 
Zeus,  though  he  has  grown  to  be  much  more  than  merely 
this,  is  essentially  a  storm  gfnl.  We  have  seen  how  the 
very  imagery  which  described  his  nod  was  drawn  from  the 
natuiul  inmgery  of  the  cloudy  sky  ;  and  it  is  nee^lless  to 
recall  all  the  passages  wherein  Zeus  shows  in  this  cha- 
racter. The  Greeks,  for  all  the  beauty  of  their  sky  and 
air,  had  many  opportunities  for  watching  the  phenomena 
of  storms  ;  fur  thtir  land  is  varied  in  its  character,  subject 
to  sudden  atmospheric  changes,  nursed  upon  the  bosoms 
of  the  two  seas  upon  which  it  looks.  Nor,  I  think,  is 
anything  more  noticeable  in  Homer  than  the  number  and 
the  beauty  of  the  similes  whicli  he  has  gathen^d  from  such 
watching. 

Over  all  such  doings  in  the  air  Zeus  has  as  close  and 
special  a  conti'ol  as  Poseidon  over  the  waves.     Zeus  ia  not 
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the  ihundcrer  alone,  Le  is  the  cloud-collector;  *  he  alike 
bends  thy  i*uiu  and  the  snow,  the  prosperiDg  wind  tc 
sailors  or  the  bhist  which  hurries  the  drifting  scud  across 
the  face  of  the  sea ;  he  sends  a  storm  from  land,  such  as 
that  which  came  from  Ida  to  confound  the  Greeks;*  like 
Jehovah,  he  places  his  bow  in  the  cloud  a  sign  to  man,  or 
makes  the  cloud  stand  steadfast  and  calm  upon  the  mouu- 
tain-top,  while  the  might  of  Boreas  sleeps, 

Oi  ^e  icnt  atirot 
Ovrc  /3iac  Tputity  vwtltictoar^  ovre  iuka^^' 

Nijff^iijt  tfTTt]tnv  ('it'  ftKiMivoXonfiy  opiotrtv 

Xa^^qvy  aie'^wr     .  .  .  •* 

Tliis  is  the  god  as  he  waa  known  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  ^gojan.  lu  the  special  home  of  the  old  Greek  mce 
the  land  was  far  more  wild  and  storm-bound,  and  there  the 
special  god  of  that  race,  the  Pelasgic  Zeus,  assumed  a  still 
gloomier  aspect.  Here  it  was  that  the  wind,  driving  in 
from  the  Mediterranean,  rolled  up  great  masses  of  cloud 
which  broke  upon  the  high  inland  ridges,  such  as  Ithome 
and  Lykicon,*  so  that  these  mountains,  visible  cloud- 
collectors  as  they  were,  became  the  very  embodiments  of 
the  god.  It  is  in  these  regions  that  we  find  the  deepest 
traces  of  the  worship  of  the  Pelasgic  Zeus,  the  god  of 
rugged  mountains  and  of  gloomy  forests.     Ou  coins  of 


■  vf^ATrycji^TB  :  considr-r    tbc  force  of   such  mi    acl'ire^9  as    ini0upr« 

*  II,  vii.  4  ;  xii.  252  ;  xi.  '^7  ;  xii.  279,  where  Zeus  sends  the  snow. 

■  n.  V.  f»2l)u6. 

*  The  epithet  of  Zeus,  Ze6i  Xukoioi  (Pans.  i.  38,  5  ;  viii.  2 ;  1  Cnllim.  Jf, 
in  Jor.  4).  i**  pmlmhly  u  rpminiscrnce  of  the  ancient  meaning  of  hi?(  name, 
dytiu*^  the  shiuin^.  Tbe  title  is  also  ajipliwl  to  Aputlu.  Xev(Tr.licIc»s 
Uicre  is  (nifU'DM!  thut  Zeu«  was  specially  wor»hi[»ji«Hl  im  Mount  hyka-on. 
Hay  not,  then,  the  name  of  this  mountuin  hnve  been  taken  from  tlio  name 
of  dyi'tus  of  which  Uk.i*us  it*  a  simple  tranitlation  \  If  thift  be  so,  it  fiiiK>(e»is 
an  example  of  u  rt:lu()se  into  fcticliism.  The  raauntain  wn^i  first  raascuUiiu, 
4  Aiwcuoj :  later  neuter,  -rh  AiMaiov.  OIIrt  epithets  of  Zeus  show  him  to 
have  been  spcH:ially  worshipped  on  mouutiiin-iopa,  e.g.  Ax^ot,  Kapalut. 
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Ithorac  and  of  Mcgalopolis^this  last  place  was  under  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Lykeeon,  tlie  highest  pi*ak  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese — we  see  the  Pelasgic  Zeus  seated  upon  a  rock; 
whereby  we  learn  where  his  dwelling  was.  There  is 
a  similar  representution  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  upon  the 
coins  of  Elis;  and  this  indicates  that  here  even  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  kept  the  charax^ter  of  his  Peiasgian  fonirunner. 
The  Zeus  of  Dodona  was  worshipped  in  much  the  same 
fashion  on  Mount  Dicte,  in  Crete.  Zeus,  like  Odhiun,  the 
wind  god  of  the  Teutons,  loved  to  haunt  the  darkest  and 
most  inaccessible  groves.  One  of  these  was  at  Elis ; 
another,  more  awful  still,  at  Dod6na.  The  oak,  which 
was  Odbinn's  tree,  was  also  Zeus's,'  The  wind  which 
whispered  through  the  oaks  of  D6d6na  brought  the  oracle 
of  the  god.  He  is  cojuuionly  portrayed  with  a  crown  of 
oak  leaves. 

In  all  this  we  see  the  mingling  of  an  older  fetichism 
with  a  new  creed.  Tlie  mountain — Lykseon  or  Ithome*— 
preserved  its  former  godhead  when  it  was  worshipped  as 
the  very  Zeua.  It  was  not  only  the  grove  of  Dfidona  that 
was  holy,  but  a  certain  evergreen  oak  in  it  was  peculiarly 
80.  This  oak  no  doabt  was  confounded  in  popular  imagi- 
nation with  the  deity. 

It  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  either  the  European 
Greeks  or  the  ARiatic  Greeks,  either  the  Pelasgians  or  the 
lonians,  were  uninfluenced  by  the  creeds  with  which  they 
came  in  contact.  If  the  Pelasgians  met  with  men  in 
quite  a  primitive  state  of  fetich  worship,  this  would  tend 
to  stir  in  thera  reactionary  leanings  towards  the  primitive 
religion  which  they  had  left  Ixthind  them  in  Baetria,  and 
once  more  local  gods  would  spring  up,  local  mountains  and 
streams  would  be  worshipped;  indeed,  we  have  already 


'  Espen'ally  the  mlible  oak  (^177^1).  From  this  Zens  reootved  the 
epithet  ^iryMrcuoi,  which  bt>  Enmetimcs  bfire.  8ec  Xcnodottu  apiid  ^teph. 
Byxunt.,  Frtij/.  df  DodtmA.  Jupiter  hHf)  the  name  Jupit<!r  fajnitalis  (Varro, 
De  Lingua  Lat.  iv.  32.  1),  which  may  bavo  belonged  to  him  bcfure  the 
fagus  ciianged  from  an  oak  into  a  beecJi. 


• 
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seen  such  things  long  continaed  to  be  woi'sLipped  in 
Greece.  Gradually,  no  doubt,  there  catne  to  be  a  separa^ 
tiou  between  the  creeds  of  the  more  active  and  intelligent, 
I  hose  who  were  truer  to  their  own  nationality  and  to  their 
gods,  and  those  who  sank  down  in  the  social  scale  and 
mixed  with  the  earlier  natives  of  the  hind.  The  i>easantry, 
who  had  in  their  veins  the  blood  of  this  older  stock,  came 
to  have  a  separate  code  of  belief,  connected  with  the  cult 
of  Pan  and  of  the  Arcadian  Herin^,  and  of  many  a  local 
satyr  and  nymph,  and  this  creed,  if  it  was  not  hostile  to 
the  worship  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  and  tbe  other  Olympians, 
at  any  rate  passed  it  by  without  much  attention. 

Often  we  find  the  two  religions  existing  side  by  side, 
and  at  peace ;  but  this  peace  could  hardly  have  been 
gained  save  through  previous  war.  In  such  a  Ciiae,  when 
the  gods  of  the  new  comers  put  to  Bight  the  esta- 
blished fetich  gods  of  the  land  to  which  they  came,  it 
might  seem  to  the  eye  of  history  like  some  great  combat 
between  the  visible  things  of  nature,  the  Titanic  moun- 
tains and  trees,  and  the  subtler,  unhandled,  but  greater 
celestial  powers.  That  memorable  gujanlomachia,  or  war 
between  the  gods  and  Titans,  does  ui  (ruth  lie  at  the 
thresliold  of  all  advances  in  c\dture;  only  by  breaking  up 
the  peaceful,  settled  life  of  the  prime  do  men  begin  to 
advance  in  civilisation.  We  cannot  wonder  if  between 
such  mighty  forces  the  battle  wiis  grievous ;  so  that,  aa 
ilesiod  tells  ns,  the  ti*amp  of  the  contending  armies  shook 
the  earth,  and  echoed  far  below  to  the  depths  of  shadowy 
Tartarus.' 

Seen  by  peasant  eyes,  the  same  combat  and  the  in- 
coming of  Zeus  and  his  army  were  the  inroad  of  a  fierce 
new  power  into  the  woods  and  valleys  of  the  land.  In 
such  eyes,  the  age  before  Zeus  was  a  golden  time ;  those 
days  wore  days  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  the  memory  of 
them  was  cherished  at  rustic  firesides.     Tbe  husbandmen 
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believed  in  them,  and  called  tbein  the  Saturnian  ajje,  the 
age  of  gold,  to  which  had  succeeded  an  age  of  bronze,  i.e. 
of  war ;  *  after  which  had  followed  a  still  worse  age,  the  age 
of  iron,  and  of  slavery,  with  its  iron  chains.  It  is  Hesiod, 
who  sympathised  at  heart  with  the  peasant  state,  and 
hofl  no  love  at  all  for  war  or  adventnre,  who  has  given  us 
this  tradiion,  a  peasant's  legend  of  the  three  ages  of  the 
world. 

From  whatever  side  we  view  the  contest,  the  result 
was  the  same^Krouos,  who  represented  the  earlier  time,' 
and  with  him  all  the  Titan  brood,  had  to  flee  far  away  to 
the  extreme  borders  of  earth,  where  stands  Athis,  the 
Titan's  son,  and  keeps  the  gates  of  the  outer  world,  and 
where  Day  and  Night,  treading  upon  each  other's  heels^ 
alternate  pass  the  brazen  threshold ;  and  beyond  Sleep  and 
his  brother  Death,  the  sons  of  murky  Night,  have  their 
borne;  there  must  the  giant  race  abide.^  There  sits  la- 
petus,  the  father  of  Atlas  and  of  Prometheus,  and  with 
him  Kronos,  joying  neither  in  the  splendour  of  Helios 
Hyperion  nor  in  the  breath  of  winds,  for  deep  Tartarus 
is  all  around.^  Zeus  it  was  who  dispossessed  these  of 
their  rale,  and  who  took  a  dreadful  vengeance  upon  one 
Titan,  only  because  he  had  been  t^jo  much  the  friend 
of  the  human  race.  Apollo  contended  witli  the  shep- 
herd Marsyaa — type  of  the  Arcadian  life — and  inHicted 
upon  him  a  cruel  pnuishment.  These  new  comers  are 
the  gods  of  will,  no  longer  the  simpler  divine  things  of 
nature.* 

But  as,  when  an  invading  nation  has  subdued  another, 
the  war  of  extermination  is  arrested  by  marriage,  and  the 

*  Wi-apnns  ba^'iDg  been  made  of  bronte  in  tbe  epic  affe. 

'  Kroncw  was  Gssfntially  a  PelaP>ricg^^d,  us  thefonnof  his  name.  Kronos' 
for  Chronos,  ulinws.  I'ulustfic  words  taJce  ic  for  Xi  c.p.  nfnjtrrAs  for  jcfiTtirriu 
Bee  Maury,  lUiig.  de  ta  Orcctt^  i.  2tiH.  Maury  likens  Kp&vo^  to  yipmy.  It  '\n 
pi.»8siblu  the  niinie  rnav  Iiave  bwii  u  nnrnc  fur  Djnius  (or  Ouninus).  and  not 
liiive  nriflen  in  tlic  way  Wcloker  aupposcs  (tice  p.  Ill),  note).  In  either  nue 
vtv.  iiiay  take  tku  actual  form  of  this  divinity^  to  have  »pnmg  up  in  Feluj^o 
dayH. 

«  llodod.  *  Hiad.  •  See  p.  96. 
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wives  of  the  conquerors,  taken  from  out  of  the  inferior 
race,  preserve  its  blood ;  so  J  8up|)oae  that  there  was  some 
cornpromise  eftected  between  the  new  deities  and  the  old, 
and  that  the  compact  was  solemnised  by  the  marriage  of 
the  god  of  heaven  to  the  goddess  of  earth.  The  earth 
goddess,  though  her  worship  is  allied  to  fetichism,  is  of  a 
nature  far  more  abstract  than  any  mere  fetich.  In  every 
creed  she  stands  as  the  natural  counterpart  and  partner 
of  the  heaven,  representing  the  principle  of  production, 
as  he  does  that  of  generation.  Thus  in  the  New  Zealand 
tale  of  Tanemahuta,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  second 
chapter,  the  great  productive  principles  were  called  Rangi 
and  Papa,  the  Earth  and  Heaven.  The  closeness  of  their 
embrace  threatened  to  destroy  all  the  children  whom  Papa 
had  brought  forth.  In  the  Vedaa  by  the  side  of  Dy4ua 
sits  Prithivi,  tlie  Earth. 

Each  of  the  wives  of  Zeus,  therefore,  I  imagine  to  have 
been  at  one  time  or  another  the  goddess  of  the  earth. 
These  wives  are  many. 

Zevi  6$  O^wK  /iaGtXevi  nptoTTfv  aXoxor  Oero  Mijrtr, 

6ivTtpov  ^ydytTO  Xijeapr/r  tJifur 

TpiU  Si  oi  EtipVYOfirf  xdpitai  rexe  naXXiirap^ovi, 
Avrdp  <5  Jrjftirpoi  xoXvtpop/Srfi  li  Xtxo^  tfXOcy* 
Mtj^o<5vyrfi  5*  l^avrti  fpa'66aTo  HaXXtMuUOtc. 
Aprna  tf'  \ixoX\o!ira  xai  'Aprtutr  lvxf'<ttf>ay 
yeivccr^  af^  afytoxoxo  Ato?  tptXitTffrt  fiiyeTtSa, 
Aoi^Uordrifr  d^^Hpr/y  QaXipy,y  iroii/tfar'  arxoiriK.* 

To  Hesiod  many  of  the  persons  here  enumerated  were 
embodiments  of  qualities — that  is  to  say,  of  abstnictions 
merely.  Mfetis  was  Thought,  Themis  was  Law.  Almost 
all  of  them,  however,  were  originally  personifications  of 
some  part  of  nature,  and  the  greatest  number  were  earth 
goddesses.  Themis  was  so,  for  she  was  a  Boeotian  earth 
goddess.*  EnrynoniG  is  a  counterpart  of  the  'wide*  Pri- 
thivi. D^mftt^r  (yv-fi-tTTtjp)  is  another  representative  of 
Prithivi-matar,    motber    Prithivi,   mother    eartb.      She, 


■  Hcsiod.  Theo0.  8SG  sqq. 
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perhaps,  inlierited  most  of  the  character  of  tlie  old  Aryan 
goddess.     Ht^ra,  too,  was  once  the  earth. 

Not  only  the  wives  but  the  mother  of  Zeus  also  was  an 
embodiment  of  the  earth.  She  was  Khea,  the  wife  of 
Kronos.  As  Kronos  was,  wc  have  seen,  probably  only  an 
older  form  of  Zeus,  a  middle  term  between  the  Zeus  whom 
we  know  and  the  DyAus  who  was  worshipped  by  the 
Aryas,  so  Rhea  may  be  an  older  form  of  Hera.  Rhea  was 
orig*inally  yofhlesa  of  the  Phrygians/  and  the  Phrygians 
represent  the  earliest  form  of  that  nationality  which  gave 
birth  in  time  to  the  Hellenic  race.  As  Ihe  Phrygians 
gave  birth  to  the  Greeks,  so  did  Rhea  to  Hera.  The 
former  of  these  two  names  is  unquestionably  connected 
with  the  Sanskrit  root  ira,  earth,  which  in  Irish  becomes 
tre,  whence  Erin^  Ireland.' 

Concerning  the  worship  of  the  earth  goddess  it  is  not 
my  cue  to  speak  in  this  place ;  for  of  this  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  in  the  following  chapter.  All  that  we 
need  do  here  is  to  take  account  of  this  form  of  worship, 
as  constituting  an  integral  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
early  Greeks. 

But  H^ra,  whatever  her  origin,  was  in  many  ways 
different  in  character  from  the  other  wives  of  Zeus.  And 
that  she  was  different  shows  that  in  her  person  the  wor- 
ship of  the  earth  goddess  had  undergone  a  change.  It  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  chiuige  and  the  advance  of  a  creed 
when  the  celestio-l  divinities  come  to  displace  the  terrestrial 
ones,  or  else  to  effect  a  change  in  the  natures  of  the  latter. 
In  this  instance  the  heaven  god  has  absorbed  the  individu- 
ality of  his  consort,  and  has  given  her  instead  of  her  old 
character  a  nature  modelk-d  upon  his  own.  It  is  simply 
as  the  Queen  of  Heaven  that  HSra  appears  in  the  Iliad. 


*  Sach  at  least  ia  the  opinion  of  Maury,  From  Plirysria  lUiea  waa 
brought  to  Crete,  where  in  the  historical  day*  she  is  tirst  met  witli. 

*  One  etyraology  jjropoaed  for  Htlra  is  Mwly,'  conniicled  with  tha 
Latin  firrm,  the  tferman  J/err.  See  Maury,  /.  v.  Welckor  (Or.  GUttrrUh. 
i.  3132)  adoptA  that  frum  f^.  earth,  tbo  Saojikr.  ira.  Ilciodotus  telk  ua 
that  Hem  was  a  J'claagic  goddess  (ii.  GO). 


POSEIDOn  and   HADfiS  PLC'I'^N. 


In  Norse  mythology  we  have  jast  another  such  example  of 
the  development  of  an  earth  goddess  into  tlie  simple  femi- 
nine of  the  supreme  god.  Frigg,  the  partner  of  Odhinn, 
and  Freyjo,  the  goddess  of  tlie  earth,  were  originally  one 
person;'  but  their  individunlities  became  separated  in 
order  that  they  might  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  double 
nature.  One,  as  the  wife  of  Odhinn,  was  the  counterpart 
of  the  heaven  god;  the  other  was  not  divorced  from  the 
functions  which  belonged  to  her  own  being.  H^ra,  then, 
changed  her  character  from  what  it  was  in  Pelasgic  days ; 
but  still  we  must  reckon  Ht^ra  as  one  of  the  divinities  be- 
longing to  that  early  time.  There  is  a  Pelasgic  Hera  as 
well  as  a  Pelasgic  Zeus. 

Another  god  whose  worship  is  also  as  antique, 
according  to  my  theory,  as  that  of  Zous,  or  D^met^r,  or 
Hem-,  is  Poseidon."  PoseidiVn  I  suppose  to  have  been  the 
first  sea  god  of  the  Greek  nationality.  The  people  could 
not  have  arrived  at  the  borders  of  Asia,  they  could  not 
have  crossed  the  Hellespont,  nor  have  settled  in  their  new 
homes  in  European  Greece,  without  learning  to  worship 
the  dark  waste  of  water  which  hemmed  them  in  on  every 
side.  Poseidon  was  the  first  embodiment  of  this  pheno- 
menon ;  he  it  was  whom  the  first  mariners  made  their 
patron  god.  But  afterwards  Ath^^ne — in  a  way  which  we 
shall  presently  trace  out— became  the  goddess  of  sailors, 
and  the  newer  generation  of  navigators  worshipped  her 
and  neglected  PoseidAn.  Hence  the  rivalry  between  the 
two.  Odysseus  is  the  type  of  the  newer  generation,  and 
Odysseus  is  persecuted  by  Poseid6n  and  saved  by  Athene.' 

There  is  in  most  creeds  a  god  of  earth  as  well  as  a 
goddess,  with  a  certain  difference  between  them.   The  god 


*  The  name  Pri^  ia  not  Improbably  oonneoted  etymological  I  jr  wUb 
Prifhifi  (arimra,  I).  M.  i.  3(>3). 

'  Kiihn  beltDvcfl  PosoidAn  to  have  been  originiUljr  n  god  of  heaven,  and 
to  bavv  underfj^tne  tho  aame  chanK«  which  imimmI  over  the  Vedio  Taruna 
(see  Ztitich.  far  eerg.  Sp.  i.  -iuS,  &c.)  Tltis  qncation  does  not  conoom  tho 
character  of  roscidL>n  as  the  gtxl  of  the  Greeks. 

•  8oc  below. 
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of  earth  represents  the  active  powers  of  generation,  the 
goddess  the  passive.  The  former  is  the  gx>d  of  the  seed 
or  of  the  power  of  the  seed  in  the  gfround  rather  than  the 
mere  rereptive  power  of  earth.  The  receptive  power  of 
earth  such  deities  as  Pi'iLhivi  or  D^iuet^r  represented.  The 
earth  god  of  the  Greeks  was  the  god  of  the  bidden  trea- 
sures of  g^eneration  and  of  pppowth  (PloiitAn).  Plonton 
camo  to  be  confounded  with  Had^s ;  but  I  doubt  wliether 
Ilades  or  Aidoneus  are  the  proper  names  of  this  Pe]asi:ric 
pod.  Rather  I  should  suppose  him  to  be  represented  by 
Zeus  Chthoniua,  earth  Zeus ;  a  title  equivalent  to  earth 
god.'  Hades  was  originally  only  the  personification  of 
tliG  tomb;  afterwards,  however,  he  entered  into  the  in- 
heritance of  the  forgotten  earth  god  aijd  became  Ha^les 
Pliiton.  Another  part  of  the  belon^'-inr^  of  this  earth  god 
wore  given  over  to  one  of  a  younger  generation,  to 
Dionysus. 

It  would  seem,  then — and  this  is  quite  natural — that 
the  Pelaagic  gods  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  elder  gt^tie- 
ration  of  the  Olymijiiiiis.  They  are  Zeus,  and  Dt'm^t^r, 
and  H^ra,  and  Poseidon,  and  Hades.  In  addition  to  these 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  but  that  the  older  Greeks  had 
their  sun  god.  The  sun  is  too  important  a  being  to  be 
left  out  of  any  system  in  whicli  the  celestial  gofls  are 
worshipped  at  all.  In  no  Byst^^m  does  the  sun  nppoar  as  a 
parent  goil,  bnt  always  in  a  relation  of  aonship  to  the  sky, 
out  of  which  he  seems  to  spring.  Therefore  the  sun  god 
of  tlie  earlier  time  must  have  been  one  among  the  younger 
generation  of  the  Olympians.  He  was  not  Apollo,  who 
repres(?nts  the  later  cnlture  of  the  Hellenic  race.  Nor  was 
he  Helios,  We  must  look  ont  for  some  one  among  the 
second  generation  of  the  gods  who  could  have  been  the  sun 
god  of  this  age.  He  must  be  one  who  afterwards  fell  some- 
what into  the  background,  because  he  had  at  liLst  to  give 
place  to  Apollo.    Two  gods,  I  think,  represent  this  divinity 


*  Zeus   being  in  this  caae  a  ^Mcralt  not  aprnper  name  (9f^).     8eo 
Ch.  I. 
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— Ai*^  and  IIeracl6s,  The  stm  of  western  Greece  was  not 
that  bright  btnnj^f  who  shone  over  the  Mgumu  and  its  islands. 
His  character  was  adapted  to  that  of  the  Pelasgic  Zeus ; 
he  was  the  day  star,  shining  red  in  the  storm  or  battling 
with  the  clouds,  rather  than  the  same  sun  shining  in 
pellucid  air.  The  traces  of  this  tirst  sun  worship) — which 
was  displaced  by  the  culiim  of  Apollo — are  to  be  sought 
first  in  the  person  of  Ar^  the  fighter,  yaSjceos  *'Ap'rj9y  brazen 
Ar^s,  who  ruled  in  warlike  Macedon  and  Thrace;  next  in 
Heracles  the  laboui*er,  who  was  the  god  of  the  Pelopon- 
neae  and  of  its  peasants.  There  can  be  no  question  that  in 
prehistoric  times  the  worship  of  the  first  of  th'^'se  two  was 
far  more  widely  extended  than  we  should  suppose  from 
reading  Homer  or  the  poets  after  Homer.  Traces  of  Ares 
worship  are  to  be  found  in  the  Zeus  Areios,  who  was 
honoured  at  Elis,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Areiopagus  of 
Athens.'  But  of  course  the  god's  real  home  was  farther 
north.  He  was  the  national  deity  of  the  Thraciana  ;  ^  his 
sons  led  to  Troy  the  men  of  Aspledon  and  Orchomenus 
in  Boeotia,  and  his  daughter  Harmonia  was  the  wife  of 
Cadmus.' 

The  Ar^s  who  appears  in  Homer  has  no  longer  a 
foundation  in  the  phenomenal  world.  He  has  become  little 
more  than  an  abstraction,  the  spirit  of  the  battle,  to  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  such  beings  as  Eris,  strife,  Phoboa, 
fear,  Deimos,  terror,  and  the  reat. 

The  adventures  of  Heracles  are  precisely  those  most 
commonly  ascribed  to  a  bun  god,  lioad  side  by  side  with 
those  of  the  Teutonic  Thorr*   (Duuar),   they  show  how 


*  For  the  chief  traces  of  the  woivliip  of  Arfis  in  hiittoric  dajs  sec  P.ia- 
Bnniae. 

*  Cf.  csjHMiiaUy  Herod,  v.  7,  where  we  are  iold  that  Thrace  was  the 
principul  itcat  nf  hia  worrhip. 

*  Set'  Wt'lcker,  O'r.  Gottt^rtthrr,  i.  413-434|  on  Arfiii  ns  n  iran  god.  For 
Fome  cnrioiifi  cvidfncrsi  of  his  worship  in  Mawxlnn  and  Thnicc,  riirninlied 
br  lliff  coins  of  thci^^  districts,  sec  3'h«.  CUron.far  1881),  p.  -U',  by  rn»r.  I*. 
OardniT. 

*  I  lliiiik  ic  is  iH'Crmso  they  have  not  Mndicd  tho  fircfk  mythdlo^-y  side 
by  ttidv  wilb  Ihu  Nurse,  iluit  u)u:jI  writora  bavcspokeuuf  tiL'TavlvsiisaUuciBt 
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primitive  must  have  been  the  worship  of    Heracles  and 

the  myths  which  gathered  round  that  worship.  He  per- 
haps differs  little  from  some  god  known  U?  the  ancient 
Aryas.  But  when  Apollo  came  and  showed  a  higher  ideal 
of  the  god  of  the  sun,  Heracles*  divinity  suffered  much 
tibatemeut  antil  he  sank  at  last  to  be  a  demi-god,  holding 
<mly  by  sufleniuce  a  place  on  Olympus. 

These  Peliisgians  were  half-savage  men.  The  gods  of 
tempest  whom  they  honoured^the  Zeua  of  the  stormy 
heights  and  wind-grieved  forests;  the  black  Demeters, 
fit  images  of  the  unsown  earth;  Khea,  worshipped  in  hol- 
low caves ;  the  red  and  angry  sun  ;  dark-haired  Poseidon, 
the  god  of  tempestuous  seas — these  were  well  fitted  to  their 
needs  of  worship  ;  they  could  never  have  satisfied  the  reli- 
gious wants  of  ndlas.  In  the  person  of  the  Greeks,  it  has 
been  well  said,  humanity  becomes  for  the  first  time  com- 
pletely hnman ;  before,  it  was  half  bestial,  like  the  satyrs  of 
Arcadia  or  the  centaurs  of  Thnice ;  its  creed  was  unformed 
and  unsightly  like  its  gods,  who  were  still  represented  by 
blocks  of  wood  and  stoue. 

But,  OS  Greece  grew  to  perfect  manhood,  the  godg 
became  softened  in  nature.  The  Pelasgic  Zeus  changed 
into  a  god  of  Olympus,  the  true  image  of  a  king  in 
heaven.  Elis  and  its  groves  opened  to  the  new  sovereign, 
who  took  his  seat  there  un{>ppoBed.  None  were  more 
instrumental  in  this  change  than  they  who  introduced 
the  new  sun  god,  Apollo,  in  the  stead  of  Ares  orHeracl*^, 
and  a  new  hearen-bom  Athene,  who  outshone  the  earth 
goddesses,  Rhea,  or  Demet^r,  or  even  H^ra  herself.  The 
revolution,  however,  was  a  quiet  one,  like  those  slow 
changes  we  learn  to  think  of  as  creating  new  worlds  or 
new  systems  of  planets.  In  the  nebulous  mass  of  the  old 
Pelatigic  society,   as  yet  without  coherence  or  national 

identical  with  the  Tyrian  Molcnrth.  See  Curtius,  Oriach.  (JcmoJi.,  for  a 
recent  exiiuipU'.  So  far  ns  concerns  the  represcntalion  of  Heraclfls  in  axt, 
I  can  well  believe  there  was  an  Indebtednesa  to  I'bfKnician  inlliience  ;  and 
tMs  extended,  perhaps,  tu  some  special  myths,  bat  not  to  the  whole  ooncep- 
tioa  in  Ibc  popular  mind. 
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existeace,  a  vortex  of  more  eager  life  was  set  np ;  and  this, 
ever  widening,  drew  into  itself  the  best  part  of  the  race, 
until  a  new  Hellas  arose  to  take  the  place  of  Greece. 

As  for  the  processes  whereby  the  Apollo  worship  and 
the  Atb^n^  worship  were  introduced,  at  these  we  can  do 
little  more  than  guess;  and  yet  concerning  the  first  of 
these  tradition  does  seem  to  afford  us  some  clue ;  and  that 
which  tradition  appears  to  sketch  out  we  may — making 
due  premise  that  the  story  is  not  to  be  takeu  for  certiiiu 
fact— present  in  something  of  the  form  of  a  continuous 
mimitive. 

The  authors  of  Apollo  worship  as  a  Hellenic  belief 
were,  it  would  seem,  the  Dorians — at  first  a  small  tribe,  not 
worthy  to  be  called  a  nation,  who  lived  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Greece,  where  Mount  Olympus  separates  Macedt'U 
from  Thes3aly.  They  were  Zeus-worshippers ;  by  tlieir  con- 
quests and  settlements  they  carried  the  cult  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  over  the  whole  land  of  Greece ;  and 
because  they  worshipped  Zeus,  the  old  chif^f  god  of  the 
Pclasgians  was  never  deposed  from  his  tlirone.  But  the 
Donaus  were  before  all  things  the  votaries  of  the  sun  god, 
Apollo ;  and  with  them  the  religion  of  Apollo  travelled 
wherever  they  went.  The  outbreaJt  of  these  men  of  the 
north  from  the  bosom  of  the  Pelaagic  world,  was  in  some 
respects  like  the  outbreak  upon  the  Roman  Empire  of 
certain  Teutonic  peoples  from  the  vast  unexplored  forests 
of  Germany,  and  from  the  shores  of  silent  northern 
seas.  Like  the  Scandinavians,  from  being  mountaineers, 
these  men  took  to  the  sea,  and  became  pirates.  They 
haunted  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  passing 
onward,  sometimes  resting  where  they  came,  sometimes 
defeated  and  forced  to  retire,  they  got  at  last  to  Crete,  and 
fuunded  the  first  Dorian  kingdom  there. 

The  tradition  of  Min63  points  not  obscurely  to  the 
time  when  Crete  was  the  ruling  state  in  the  Greek  world. 
The  kingdom  of  Min^s  extended,  no  doubt,  over  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  Mgnam,  and  over  part  of  its  Asiatic  and 
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Enropcan  shores.  And  Mia6s  waa  a  Dorian,  Crete  a 
Doriau  land.*  At  this  time,  therefore,  it  was  that  the 
^eat  extension  of  Apollo  worship  probably  took  place, 
whereof  the  deepest  traces  were  in  after  years  discovered 
in  Caria,  in  Lycta,  and  in  the  Troad.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  Apollo  worship  was  not  moulded  into  its  final  shape 
until  such  time  as  the  Dorians  of  Thessaly  had  been  Ion* 
in  contact  with  the  lonians  of  Asia,  and  that  it  passed 
through  many  lower  forms  before  it  reached  the  condition 
which  we  admire.  There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
sun  worship  of  a  not  exalted  character  in  the  same  land  of 
Crete.  The  bull-headed  Minotaur  can  hardly  have  been 
anything  else  than  a  sun  god,  one  of  the  Asiatic  stamp : 
the  Cnossian  labyrinth  has  a  totally  Oriental  appearance^ 
and  remiiids  us  of  that  celebrated  crarden  of  Mylitta  in 
Babylon  which  Herodotus  descril^es.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  through  much  com- 
merce with  other  peoples,  through  much  friction  aud  inter- 
change of  ideas,  that  the  Greek  religion  in  its  entirety, 
the  cult  of  Apotlo  and  of  Ath^n^  alike,  grew  to  be  what 
tbey  were.  But  let  ns  not  say  that  Athen^  and  Apollo 
were  on  this  account  less  truly  Hellenic.  It  was  with  the 
history  of  belief  as  it  was  with  the  history  of  ai-t;  the  first 
fonna  were  borrowed  from  the  East,  from  Phconicians, 
Assyrians,  or  Egyptians.  But  that  which  infused  life  into 
these  forms,  which  placed  a  spirit  in  their  bodies,  and  a 
breath  in  their  meujbers,  that  was  wholly  Greek, 

Even  before  tbe  time  of  Minus — -that  is,  before  the 
Doric   kingdom   in   Crete  had   put  to  silence  the  older 


'  I  do  nob  mean  to  aay  that  the  originiU  Minofl  wna  a  Dorian.  MinAn 
was  rcftUy  to  the  Greeks  no  one  else  tlian  what  Adam  is  to  as,  what 
Vamii  was  to  the  Infli.inB,  and  Vima  to  the  rersianft.  Miit  a*  Yima  prew 
into  the  hero,  Vanwhld  (Janishkl).  so  Min(«  brcanio  the  typical  earliest 
king.  Tlie  lir.'*t  idngiLtm  of  the  (Ircfck  race  was  the  kin^filom  of  Minutt, 
in  CretL*.  This  wiv».  perhaj*  (as  Piiggeeted.  p.  Iflfi),  oripinally  an  Ionian  (or 
Ya\'an}  kinpluui,  but  at  thi;  time  to  which  Greek  Lradiliuzi  points  buuk  it 
ha<l  l)ocotne  by  oonijuest  a  Dorian  unc. 

«  Herod,  i.  I'JO. 
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Doric  rule  in  Olympus — the  shrine  of  Apollo  had  been 
founded  on  Delos.  Delos  was  afterwards  deemed  to  be 
the  navel  of  the  earth ;  because,  being  in  special  favour 
with  Apollo,  it  might  be  thought  to  stand  under  the 
eye  of  the  midday  sun.  It  was  also  deemed  the  birth- 
place of  the  god,  because  it  laj  in  mid-iBgeean  and  the 
sun  is  born  from  the  sea;  and  also  probably  because  it 
was  one  of  the  earliest  shrines  of  the  deity.  This  island, 
standing  as  it  does  half-way  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  half-way  between  Olympus  and  Crete,  is  a  type  of 
the  cult  of  Apoll(>,  which  was  the  meeting*point  between 
the  Oriental  and  the  Occidental  Greeks. 

Last  of  all,  the  Dorian  migr&tions  which  took  place 
about  the  tenth  century  before  our  era,  starting  from  the 
Doric  tetrapolis,  the  cities  of  Erineus,  Boeum,  Pindus,  and 
Cytinium — for  to  this  neighbourhood  the  Dorians  of 
Olympus  and  Tempe  had  gradually  moved — carried  the 
Delphic  worship  of  the  god  over  the  whole  Peloponnese. 
Thus  by  example,  or  more  direct  enforcement, .  the  new 
creed  spread  on  every  side,  until  the  god  was  honoured 
wherever  the  Greek  tongue  was  spoken — 

Through  the  calf-breeding  mainland  and  through  the  isles.' 

The  old  poems — those  two  hymns,  for  example,  which 
have  been  joined  into  one  and  called  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Apollo — have  not  very  much  which  is  reliable  to  give  us 
out  3f  their  tradition.  The  mythic  journeys  of  the  god  have 
but  few  grains  of  history  interspersed  in  them,  and  these 
grains  are  not  easily  discoverable.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Homeric  hymn  tells  not  obscurely  other  facts  which  are 
in  their  way  historical ;  it  relates  the  nature  and  the  deeds 
of  the  sun  god  as  he  presented  himself  to  the  eyes  of 
those  who  composed  the  hymn.  We  know  how  nearly 
the  sun  god  has  always  touched  the  sympathies  of  man- 
kind, and  how  he  has  generally  assumed  an  oflBce  more 

■  Uyiun.  in  ApoL  21. 
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}wmn.n  than  that  of  any  other  nature  god.  T!ie  sun 
itsoli'  has  many  aspects.  There  is  therefore  enough  in 
the  nature  of  the  sun  god  to  furnish  njore  than  one  in- 
dividuality- Tliere  are  higli  sun  gods  and  low  sun  gods 
and  suns  who  are  but  demi-gods  or  heroes.  The  manhood 
of  Apollo  never  sinks  him  low.  He  is  human  in  his  sym- 
pathies, and  in  many  incidents  of  Lis  life,  but  he  is  also 
completely  god-like  in  dignity. 

Son  of  the  *  Concealed  '  (Leto),  or,  in  otber  words,  of 
the  Darkness,  Apollo  was  born  in  suffering  upon  the 
island  of  Delos.  The  hymn  tells  how  his  mother  first 
wandered  from  land  to  land,  and  how  one  coast  after 
another  refused  to  receive  her,  dreading  to  give  birth  to 
the  Far-Darter  bet-ause  of  the  anger  of  Hera.  But  at 
last  she  came  to  rugged  Delos,  and  to  her  jiraycr  that 
island  listened  :  there  for  nine  days  *  she  laboured  in  pain 
and  could  not  be  delivered,  because  Hera  hindered  the 
birth.  But  at  length  the  hour  was  accom2>]ished,  and 
then  the  bright  one  leaped  into  light,  and  all  the  attend- 
ant goddesses'  gave  a  shout  (we  have  here  an  echo  of 
an  old  l>elief— petrified  in  the  myth  of  Memnon — that  at 
the  hour  of  sunrise  the  horizon  sends  forth  a  sound ') 
and  Delos  grow  all  golden.  Then  the  goddesses  washed 
him  in  fair  water,  purely  and  holily,  and  (beautiful  picture 
of  the  sun  wrapped  in  the  golden-tlireaded  clouds  of 
dawn)  they  wrapped  him  in  a  white  rol>e,  and  around  it 
did  a  golden  band.  Thus  arose  the  Far-Darter,  the  god 
of  the  silver  bow,  whose  arrows  are  the  rays,  whoso 
golden  sword  is  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  hymn  has  much  to  tell  us  concerning  the  tradition- 

'  The  mystical  nnmbor  nine  is  especially  coonecfwl  with  Apollo  (cf.  the 
nine  rooiies)  and  with  ibo  eun  ;  its  curiuus  ru]>etitiuti  in  thL'  Oti^'sseiis  myth 
(see  note  to  p.  303)  is  the  best  justification  for  those  who  would  iuterprct 
the  wnndcrings  of  that  hero  iis  a  sun  myth.  I  think,  however,  I  havo 
shown  in  Ch.  VT.  that  the  sun  myth  mny  have  hml  Ha  iuOuence  upon  the 
BU»ry  of  fNlyjeji^us  without  h*'  ng  in  any  s*;ndi;  itrt  real  fonndntion, 

'  I  imu^ne  that  tbeori^nof  thiamA'tbis  the  realisation  of  the  ffirih  of 
the  son,  and  the  cry  of  pain  which  mother  Nature  (or  mother  Karth)  gires 
at  that  boor. 
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ary  spread  of  Apollo  worship,  mingling  these  details 
with  others  which  belong  purely  to  the  nature  myth. 
But  we  have  not  a  complete  biography  of  Apollo,  as  we 
have  of  Heracles,  and  for  the  reusuu  that  a  life  implies  a 
deathy  and  Apollo  does  not  die.  He  is  immortal,  un- 
changeable among  the  Olympians,  next  in  majesty  to  hia 
father.  All  the  gods  fear  him  as  he  goes  tlirough  the 
hou&e  of  Zens,  and  all  rise  Irom  their  seats  when  he 
passes,  stretching  his  wondrous  bow.  He  is  in  this  hymn 
a  terrible  and  proud  god,  who  lords  it  <»ver  mortals  and 
immortals.  If  Apollo *8  name  do  really  mean  *  the  de- 
stroyer,^ we  cannot  doubt  that  once  he  was  as  fierce  and 
dangerous  as  Ares  himself.  The  sun  hero  is  ever  a  war- 
rior. The  dark  coils  of  clond  against  which  Indra 
launched  his  thunderbolt  wait  to  devour  Apollo,  unless  he 
can  destroy  thera  first.  The  cloud  serpent  Ahi  is  in  this 
case  the  Python ;  and  the  serpent  destroyer  is  not  now 
the  god  of  storm,  but  the  sun.  No  sooner  has  the  god 
been  bom  than  he  begins  his  life  of  adventure  and  of 
war. 

His  first  journey  was  that  which  brought  liim  to 
Delphi.  The  bright  open  country  pleased  the  god,  and  ho 
wished  to  found  a  temple  there.  But  he  was  turned  from 
his  purpose  by  the  river  goddess,  Telphusa,  who  fraudfully 
persuaded  him  that  the  place,  with  its  Qocks  and  herds  of 
wild  horses  and  its  races  and  charioti^ers,  was  an  untit 
place  for  the  solitude  of  his  shrine,  and  would  have  him 
pass  on  to  the  gorge  of  Parnassus.  This  she  did  because 
she  desired  to  keep  her  renown  in  the  land,  and  she 
hoped  that  Apollo  would  be  killed  by  the  serpent  who 
inhabited  the  ravine.  The  god  then  passed  on,  and 
founded  a  shrine  at  Crissa  (whence  it  was  afterwards 
moved  a  little  inland  to  the  historic  Delphi),  Here  ho 
discovered  the  great  serpent,  Hera  had  brought  this 
monster  forth,  like  neitlier  to  gods  nor  mortals,  a  bane  to 
men.  And  her  the  Far-Darter  slew  with  his  arrows,  and 
she  writhed  among  the  woods,  and  gave  up  her  life,  spout- 
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ing  forth  blood.  And  the  sun  rotted  lier  carcass,  whence 
she  was  called  Pytlio  afl^r  death. 

This  last  myth  hiis  a  general  and  a  local  significance. 
The  general  significance  is  the  war  which,  according  to 
many  different  mythologies,  the  sun  god  carries  on  against 
the  river  god.  The  great  river  which  is  the  snm  of  all  the 
lesser  fetiches  of  this  kind  is  the  earth  river,  whicli  flows  all 
round  the  world  and  which  the  Greeks  knew  by  the  name 
Oceanos.  Perhaps  in  its  widest  significance  the  contest 
between  the  sun  god  and  the  river  is  a  combat  with  this 
earth  river.  For  this  is  the  destroyer  of  the  sun.  Into 
Oceanos  the  sun  sinks  every  night  and  dies.  The  river 
smothers  hiin  in  its  coils  and  puts  an  end  to  his  life ;  and 
before  that  could  happen  there  uiust  have  been  a  battle 
between  the  two.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  general  signifi- 
cance of  the  fights  between  the  sun  god  and  the  river ; 
combats  which  come  forward  so  conspicuously  in  the  case 
of  the  Norse  god  Thorr  and  the  earth-girding  serpent 
Jonnungandr.  And  yet  this  typical  battle  is  enacted 
again  every  time  the  sun  dries  up  some  local  stream ;  so 
that  in  the  story  of  the  Python-slaying,  beside  the  deeper 
significance  which  made  it  the  same  as  the  contests  of 
Thorr  with  Jormungandr,  of  Heracles  with  the  Lernean 
hjdra,  and  the  combats  between  Indra  and  Ahi,  there  is 
the  relic  of  a  lesser  local  myth  which  recorded  only  the 
dicing  up  of  the  stream  of  Mount  Parnassus. 

Much  might  be  said  in  tliis  place  of  the  myths  re- 
lated of  ApoUo;  for  the  myths  which  belong  to  the  sun 
are  in  most  systems  more  numerous  thau  those  which 
attach  to  any  other  phenomenon.  But  the  subject  of  sun 
mytlis  has  perhaps  received  an  undue  amount  of  attention 
in  comparison  with  the  myths  of  any  other  part  of  nature; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  need  to  stay  long  upon  them 
here.  Among  the  sun  myths  wliich  characterise  best  the 
nature  of  Apollo  we  will  glance  at  one  or  two. 

In  the  whole  repertory  of  folk  tales  there  is  none  more 
tonching  nor  none  which  is  a  greater  favourite  in  popular 
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Uire  than  tliat  wLicL  tells  of  the  hero  tiding  bis  great- 
ness for  a  while  in  a  serrile  state,  or  beneath  a  beggar's 
gabardine,  receiving  the  sneers  and  slights  of  his  com- 
rades in  patience,  bccanso  he  knows  thnt  his  time  will 
coroo  and  he  can  aftbrd  to  wait.  The  story  naturally  at- 
taches to  the  sun,  as  his  life  ih  the  type  of  the  heroic 
one ;  and,  as  we  see  from  the  above  history,  it  does  not 
pass  over  Api>IIo,  For  the  god  vma  born  upon  the  smallost 
and  ruggedeat  of  all  the  jEgsean  islands  ;  all  other  lands 
rejected  him  becaase  he  was  under  the  ban  of  Hera.  And 
like  the  prince  -when  he  throws  off  his  disguise  and  gilds 
all  things  with  his  greatness,  and  arms  himself  for  heroic 
deeds,  so  does  Apollo  seem  when  he  makes  Delos  mosti 
honoured  of  all  places  and  rich  with  many  gifts.  Accord- 
ing to  another  tale,  Apollo  was,  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
Pythmu  for  purification  from  blood,  condemned  to  become 
a  servant  and  to  feed  the  horses  of  Admetus ;  at  another 
time  he  served  Laoraedon  and  built  a  wall  for  him  round 
Ilium.     All  these  stories  have  the  same  intent. 

Again,  the  sun  is  the  vrandering  god.  Ko  sooner  was 
Apollo  born  than  he  started  upon  his  travels.  He  went 
to  rocky  Pytho,  playing  upon  his  harp.  From  Olympus 
he  descended  to  *  sandy  Lecton  to  the  Magnesians,  and 
went  amid  the  Perrhaibians.*  Or,  according  to  another 
part  of  the  hymn,  taking  tlie  shape  of  a  dolphin,  ho  guided 
men  from  Crete  to  Crissa,  that  they  might  spread  abroad, 
his  fame  in  that  region.  This  plunging  of  the  god  into 
the  water,  and  hie  taking  the  shape  of  a  fish,  is  the  set- 
ting of  the  snn  ;  and  the  birth  of  Apollo  iu  the  mid-iEgman 
is  his  rising.  Both  are  alike  parts  of  the  sun's  daily 
journey. 

Another  example  of  the  connection  between  Apollo's 
history  and  popular  lore  is  t^  be  found  in  the  9trtry  told  ns 
by  Apollodorus,  how  soon  aftor  his  birth  he  was  carried 
away  on  the  back  of  swans  to  the  country  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans, where  he  remained  until  a  year  had  run  out. 
This  is  in  no  way  different  from  that  common  Teutonic 
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legend  of  the  sxcan  knight  who  as  a  child  is  borne  away  by 
bihda  of  the  same  species  to  some  distant  laud,  some 
earthly  paradise,  and  rotnrns  at  last  in  the  like  fiisUiou. 
In  the  ciise  of  Lohengrin  tlie  knight  comes  in  a  barge 
which  a  swan  is  dragging  along  as  he  swims ;  and  so,  in 
tJiis  example,  Apollo's  dolphin  voyage  and  his  swan  flight 
through  the  air  are,  in  a  manner,  combined  into  one 
picture* 

The  wandering  Apollo  led  the  Dorians  to  Crissa.  But 
I  do  not  think  this  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he 
became  their  guide.  The  sun,  in  all  migrations  and  in  all 
wanderings,  is  ever  the  leader ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that ' 
Apollo  had  been  at  the  head  of  all  the  adventures  of  the 
Doric  race.  But  when  these  last  had  adopted  Heracles 
from  the  men  of  the  land  to  which  they  came,  they  trans- 
ferred this  charact^er  of  loader  from  the  god  to  the  demi- 
god. As  K.  O.  Miiller  says,  *  everything  which  is  related 
of.  the  exploits  of  Heracles  in  the  nortli  of  Greece  refers 
exclusively  to  the  history  of  the  Dorians,  and  conversely  all 
the  actions  of  the  Doric  nice  in  their  earliest  Sfttlenients 
are  fabulously  represented  in  the  person  of  Heracles.'' 
To  account  for  the  migrations  of  the  Dorians,  a  so-called 
*  return  of  the  Heraclidie'  was  invented  and  placed  under 
the  special  guidance  of  Heracles. 

The  transfer  to  this  last  god  or  demi-god  of  some  of 
the  deeds  of  Apullo  had  two  causes,  and  has  two  aspects. 
In  one  aspect  it  was  a  reassertiou  of  the  importance  of 
the  older  demi-god,  of  him,  that  is  to  say,  whom  the 
Pelasgic  Greeks  had  worshipped  before  they  knew  Ap<^)llo. 
But  it  has  another  significance  beside  this.  Heracles  re- 
mained essentially  the  lower  divinity,  the  peasants'  god ; 
Aiwllo  was  the  god  of  the  higher  race.  Wherefore  it  was 
natural  to  ascribe  to  the  former  those  deeds  which  were 
most  essentially  human  in  character.  Apollo  was  raised 
to  a  loftier  and  remoter  sphere  so  soon  as  he  had  been 


'  J)orian$t  Rng.  Imnslatioiit  p.  G6. 
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purged  of  the  more  human  part«  of  his  nature,  and  these 
had  been  passed  over  to  Ueracl^s. 

We  note  the  effects  of  tliis  change  in  one  matter  of 
supreme  importance  belonging  to  the  mythic  history  of 
the  sun.  We  have  already  seen  how  necessarily  it  belongs 
to  the  8iin*s  nature  that  he  should  be  bom  weak,  and 
suffer  hardships  in  his  childhood ;  how  it  belongs  to  him 
that  he  should  be  a  wanderer  and  a  fighter.  But  not  less 
than  all  this  it  appertains  to  his  character  that  he  should 
dk.  It  is  this  last  act  which  makes  the  nature  of  the 
sun  god  approach  the  nearest  to  human  nature.  Where- 
fore it  is  an  action  sure  to  be  brought  into  prominence  in 
the  case  of  a  eun  god  who  has  sunk  some  way  toward  the 
human  level,  and  is  sure  to  be  as  much  as  possible  sup- 
pressed in  the  case  of  a  god  who  hiL«  come  tt»  be  raispd 
very  high  above  the  level  of  mankind.  This  truth  is  illus- 
trated in  the  persons  of  Heracles  and  Apollo. 

The  death  of  Heracles  is  the  most  impressive  incident 
in  all  his  varied  history.  No  one  who  reads  the  account 
of  it  can,  I  think,  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  likeness  of  the 
picture  to  an  image  of  the  setting  sun.  The  hero  return- 
ing home,  has  reached  the  shore  of  tiic  -^gtean,  when 
Lichas  comes  to  meet  him,  bearing  the  fatal  shirt  poisoned 
with  the  blood  of  Nessus.  At  starting  upon  his  voyage 
Heracles  puts  it  on,  and  straightway  the  burning  folds 
cling  to  his  body,  just  as  the  sunset  clouds  cling  round 
the  setting  sun.'  Feeling  that  his  end  is  near,  Heracles 
orders  Lichas  to  make  him  a  mound  upon  Mount  (Eta — 
on  the  wrMem  shore  of  the  jEgican,  as  we  nf^te — and  there 
is  he  burned.     The  (lame  of  his  pyre  shines  out  far  over 

'  All  this  has  been  better  said  in  Sir  G.  Cox's  Mj/tkoi^^  of  the  Ar^ntk 
J^'iitu>mi,»n(\  in  the  same  writers  Talt»  of  Anrit^Mt  Orrecr.  I  kiu,  I  o^fifess, 
ftuiong  those  who  think  that  tho  learned  wrilor  hns  used  loo  mtirh  in- 
genuity in  hunting  out  possible  *aun  myths.'  But  thut  Ihi^  story  and 
mnny  others  are  sun  myths  I  feel  no  miinner  of  doubt.  The  nnivers.ility. 
of  foik  tnhf  argues  nothing  a^in»t  ihu  existence  of  nature  myths  of  this 
kind.  Kven  if  many  of  the  tAlea  had  been  invented  before  nature  worhbip 
began,  they  would  inevitably  got  Lraosferred  to  those  gods  whose  characters 
they  fitted. 
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the  sea  ns  the  san's  last  rays  shine  out  in  the  lif^rht  of  the 
tiery  ak}*.  So,  too,  in  a  Northern  myth,  Hringhorni,  the 
fuuei'al  ship  of  Balder — that  is  to  say,  the  barque  of  the 
suu — is  described  as  drifting  out  burning  into  the  west. 
The  Northmen  never  upheld  the  idea  that  their  gods  were 
immortal,  and  therefore  it  was  no  difficulty  to  them  to  tell 
of  the  death  of  the  sun.  Neither  was  it  difficult  for  the 
Greeks  to  tell  of  the  death  of  Heracles,  because  Heracles 
was  not  one  of  tlie  true  Olympian  gods.  He  had  only  by 
sufferauce  his  place  on  Olympus,  and  had  left  behind  him 
in  Hades  (aa  a  sort  of  pledge)  his  shade,  which  still  stalked 
about  those  darksome  fields.'  It  was  far  harder  to  realise 
that  Apollo  could  ever  have  suffered  death,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  the  memory  of  that  part  of  his  career 
was  almost  forgotten  in  the  latter  days. 

Yet  there  are  relics  of  myths  which  were  myths  of 
Apollo's  dying.  One  is  this.  When  Apollo  had  slain  the 
Python,  he  had,  aa  we  have  seen,  to  purify  himself;  and 
part  of  his  purification  consisted  in  serving  in  the  stableai 
of  Admetos,  and  in  tending  his  horses  on  the  sides  of 
Pierus.'  Now  Admetus,  as  Otfried  Miiller  has  shown,  is 
really  one  of  the  by-names  of  Hades ;  so  that  Apollo's 
service  in  this  case  is  a  descent  to  the  under  world.  No 
doubt  but  this  is  some  relic  of  an  earlier  myth,  which 
gave  to  the  great  battle  between  Apollo  and  the  Serpent 
a  different  ending  from  that  now  known  to  ns,  making  the 
god  worsted  and  not  victorious  in  his  tiglit  with  the  powers 
of  darkness.  Another  indication  of  a  descent  to  hell  is 
found  in  the  share  which  Apollo  takes  in  the  recall  of 
Alcestis  from  the  realm  of  Death  and  her  restoration  to  her 
husband.  It  is  here  that  the  likeness  between  the  Greek  god 
and  the  Christian  Saviour  which  has  been  insisted  on  by 


<  Od.  zi.  €01.  Heracles  nlso  makes  a  tetnpomry  descent  lo  Hades, 
and  brings  tuick  Cerbenia  This  combat, and  that  of  HemcUV  with  'I'hana- 
tofl,  in  the  story  of  Alcestifi,  are  luataDces  of  rivtory  over  death  oq  the  part 
of  the  hero, 

>  72.  u.  766. 
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loan)'  writers  reaches  its  cnliuinatLiig  point.  Of  coarse 
every  sun  god  must  descend  to  the  world  of  shades,  but 
all  do  not  rise  again:  none  rise  more  victoriously  than 
Apollo  does,  harrowing  Hell,  as  it  were,  and  bringing 
bark  the  spoils  in  the  person  of  Alceatis,  Just  so,  accord- 
ing to  Middle  Age  tradition,  did  Christ,  after  going  down 
into  Hell,  spoil  from  its  clutches  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Adam  and  Abel,  Noah,  Moses,  Abraham)  and 
the  greatest  among  the  seed  of  Abraham. 

lo  era  nuovo  in  qneato  loco, 
Qaando  ci  vidi  venire  nn  Possente, 
Oou  sogno  di  vittoria  iDcorronato. 
Trossaci  V  ombra  del  Primo  Piironte, 
D'  Abel  BUG  6glio,  e  quella  di  Noe, 
Di  MoiBe  legistaf  o  ubbidionte 
Abmam  Patrarca,  e  Darid  Re^ 
Iitrael  con  sue  padre,  co'  sui  nati, 
E  con  Racbele  per  cui  tflnto  fe' 
Ed  ftltri  molti ;  e  fcccgli  benti. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  Apollo's  charaoter, 
then,  is  the  gradual  exaltation  of  his  nature  to  smt  the 
growing  needs  of  men.  All  that  was  lowest  in  it,  and  all 
that  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  highest  degree  of  power, 
all  that  was  fierce  and  rude,  all  that  was  too  human  in 
weakness,  could  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  older  sun  gods — 
to  Heracles,  say,  or  to  Ares — until  at  last  the  god  of  Hellas 
became  the  prototype  of  the  highest  development  of  Greek 
culture.  In  Homer  he  is  not  only  the  greatest  of  alt  the 
sun  gods ;  he  is  superior  in  character  to  almost  every 
other  deity.  In  the  Iliad,  though  Zeus  is  the  most  mighty 
of  the  two,  Apollo's  is  certainly  the  more  majestic  figure. 
There  is.  something  very  suggestive  in  the  remoteness  of 
Apollo  from  the  passion  of  partisanship  which  sways  the 
other  OIymi)ians  ;  first  the  tt^ror  of  his  coming  to  revenge 
a  slight  done  to  himself,  and  then  his  withdrawal  for  a 
long  time  from  all  part  in  the  combat  after  that  injury 
has  been  tlioroughly  atoned  for. 
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One  cannot  help  seeinrr  a  certain  analogy  in  the 
characters  and  positions  of  the  chief  actors  in  tlie  drama 
of  the  Iliad,  Agamemuon  and  Achilles,  and  those  two 
heavenly  spectators  Zeus  and  Apollo,*  Zeus  is  the  king 
of  gods,  as  Agamemnon  of  men,  and,  despite  the  fact  that 
Zeus  sides  with  the  Trojans,  there  is  a  bond  of  tinion 
between  the  god  and  the  mortal.  Agamemnon  always  ad- 
dresses himself  first  to  Zens,  even  to  the  Zeus  who  rules 
ou  Ida,  and  when  the  Achtcaiis  are  sacriGcing  some  to  one 
god,  some  to  another,  his  prayer  is  to  the  King  of  Heaven,' 
The  likeness  between  Apollo  and  Achilles  scarcely  needs  to 
be  pointed  out.  Achilles  is  a  sun  hero  and  Apollo  is  a  sun 
god;  that  is  really  all  the  difterence  between  them.  Each 
is  the  ideal  youth,  the  representative,  one  might  fairly  say, 
of  '  young  Greece,*  that  which  was  to  become  in  after  years 
Hellas.  Achilles  is  from  the  very  primal  Hellas,  whenc© 
the  whole  country  eventually  took  its  name.  Apollo  and 
Achilles  have  the  same  sense  of  strength  in  reserve  and 
an  abstinence  from  participation  in  the  battle  going  on 
around  :  each  is  provoked  to  do  so  only  by  some  very  near 
personal  injury. 

M.  Didron,  iu  his  interesting  work  on  Christian  icono- 
graphy-, gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  relative  positions  in  art 
occupied  during  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  two  firat  persons 
of  the  Trinity,  whence  we  can  gather  their  positions  in 
popular  belief,  of  which  art  is  the  mouthpiece.  We  find 
that  at  first  God  the  Father  never  appears  ;  His  presence 
is  indicated  by  a  hand  or  by  some  other  symbol.  He  has 
no  visible  place  in  the  picture  ;  and  when  at  last  He  t^ikes 
a  bodily  shape.  His  form  is  borrowed  from  that  of  His 
Son.  It  is  Christ  who,  in  the  monuments  of  the  fourth 
to  the  tenth  centuries,  is  generally  portrayed  performing 

>  On  thn  whole  it  muM.  he  noticed  lltat  Zens  «nd  Apollo,  unlike  Atlifinfi 
and  Ht'ra.  do  not  engage  personally  in  the  figiit— Apollo  does  ao  once  oi 
twioe  — bin  osr  their  powers  as  natare  gods.  Zeua  ettpecially  nets  in  thui 
way ;  Apollo  dncH  ek)  id  the  case  of  the  demolition,  of  the  Aohscans'  wail 
(bk.  xii.)     Hue  al>io  the  great  Hght  of  the  god«  iu  the  xxth  book. 

»  Cf.  n.  n.  403,  412  ;  Ui.  276. 
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tbose  works  wliicU  in  the  Old  Testament  are  ascribed  to 
Jehovuli ;  Clirist  makes  the  worhl,  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
raises  Eve  oat  of  the  side  of  Adam.  Before  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  usual  type  of  Christ  is  a  very  young  man.  After 
that  century  He  is  some  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  then  the 
Father  begins  to  be  seen.  He  is  fashioned  in  nearly  the 
same  manner,  and  is  no  older  and  no  younger  than  His  Son. 
This  implies  that,  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
Christ  had  quite  excluded  the  Father  from  the  thoughts 
of  most  men ;  and  I  think  we  have  only  to  read  the 
literature  of  this  time — the  profane  literature  especially, 
the  histories  or  memoirs — to  see  that  such  was  the  case* 
The  reason  of  th  is  was  that  Christ  was  the  active  Divinity ; 
the  history  of  His  life  and  death,  His  labours  and 
sufferings,  was  constantly  before  the  popular  mind.  He 
absorbed  all  characters  of  the  Trinity  into  His  individual 
person. 

A  similar  thing,  we  have  seen,  happened  in  the  case  of 
Jndra  and  Dy^us,  and  of  Zeus  and  his  predecessor ;  the 
change  might  have  been  enacted  once  more  in  the  case  of 
Zeus  and  Apollo.  And  perhaps  this  would  have  happened 
if  the  Dorians  had  worked  out  their  religious  history  for 
themselves.  For  the  Doric  Zeus  was  an  abstract  and  in- 
active god;  he  alone  never  would  have  received,  never  did 
receive^  great  religions  honours.  *The  supreme  deity, 
when  connected  with  Apollo,  was  neither  born  nor  visible 
on  earth,  and  was  perhaps  never  considered  as  having  any 
immediate  influence  on  men.'  * 

As  this  Doric  religion  met  with  the  Pelasgic  creed,  and 
the  active  and  the  passive  Zeus  had  to  be  rolled  into  one, 
and  the  Apollo  to  conquer  a  place  for  himself  in  the  belief 
of  all  Hellas,  there  was  at  first,  I  doubt  not,  seme  conflict 
between  the  rival  systems;  much  like  that  conflict  be- 
tween the  earthly  Agamemnon  and  Achilles.  Sometimes 
Apollo  appears  higher  and  sometimes  lower  than  Zeus. 


>  Muller,  Dtfrians* 
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In  Homer^s  picture  the  father  is  far  more  suscoptiblc  of 
hnman  passion,  far  leas  self-contained  and  self-reliant, 
than  his  son  :  but  then  on  the  other  hand  Hesiod,  writing 
in  the  mainland  of  Greece  a  century  or  two  later,  uej^Iects 
Apollo  almost  completely.  So  that  the  view  which 
Homer  presents  of  Zeus  and  his  son  may  have  been  ex- 
clusively an  Ionic  one.  And,  concerning  Zeus,  I  think 
we  can  see  that  very  late — as  far  down,  for  instance,  as  the 
time  of  ^schylus — two  very  different  pictures  might  be 
presented  to  the  popular  mind,  the  one  that  of  the  usurp- 
ing- god  of  the  Prometheus,  the  other  the  Zeua  to  whom 
the  Suppliants  pray. 

The  mountains  have  given  way  to  Zeus  in  a  Titan 
struggle  against  the  new  gods  ;  the  trees  have  been  carved 
into  images  of  unseen  powers;  the  fountains,  dissolving 
themselves  into  mists,  have  floated  heavenwards,  and  thus 
a  new  race  of  ethereal  beings  has  supplanted  those  who 
were  born  on  earth. 

An  intermediate  stage  it  was  while  the  mist  still 
lingered  above  the  river  and  the  cloud  upon  the  sea.  At 
such  a  lime  took  place  the  birth  ot"  some  among  the  great 
goddesses  of  Greece.  Aphrodite,  for  example,  is  one 
among  this  sisterhood  of  the  mist-born'ones,  rising  as  she 
does  from  the  foam  and  coming  as  she  comes  over  the 
waves  of  the  far-sounding  sea,  borne  on  the  soft  spray ; 
and  another  sister  is  Artemis,  who  is  in  reality  a  river 
nymph.  But  chief  of  all  that  company  is  Athene  Trito- 
geneia,  the  daught^^r  of  Triton.'  Triton  means  not  water 
in  the  abstract,  but  some  definite  form  of  it,  as  a  par- 
ticular inlet  or  river  or  strait,  and  the  Athene  of  each 
placei  had  no  doubt  her  parentage  in  the  particular  piece 
of  water  known  to  that  i>lace.  It  were  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  Athene  of  Athens  was  the  child  of  Ilissus 
— no  mean  god  even  in  late  times,  for  he  had  his  place 

>  She  is  called  also  vorr^  BaXmiraia,  d^Xoto — s«a-boiD,  in  a  woiOi  Uke 
Aphroditg. 
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on  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon — and  that  ont  of  the 
worship  of  that  very  river  first  sprang  the  conception  of 
the  Athenian  goddess.  For  of  course  each  place  had  ita 
local  fountuin  and  local  nymph.  It  waa  a  matter  of 
chance  which  of  the  fountain  goddesses  attained  pre- 
eminence and  extended  her  name  over  the  rest.  This 
alone  is  certain  :  whatever  the  history  of  Athene's  origin, 
whichever  among  the  worshipped  mists  it  may  have  been 
who  waa  her  prototype,  the  subsequent  career  of  the  god- 
dess was  such  aa  to  make  her  peculiarly  adaptive  to  Greek 
ideas ;  so  that  she  became  at  last  the  most  truly  Hellenic 
of  all  the  watery  divinities. 

The  same  fate  did  not  attend  all.  Aphrodite  was  bom 
in  some  region  where  she  was  subject  to  Oriental  in- 
fluences ;  from  which  she  received  into  her  nature  most 
of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  neighbouring  Eastern 
goddesses,  such  as  the  Astart^  of  the  PhceniL-ians,  the 
Mylitta  of  the  Babylonians.  These  were  properly  earth 
goddesses,  and  had  all  the  sensuous  character  which 
belongs  to  this  order  of  beings.  And  so  Aphrodite  be- 
came earthy  and  sensuous.  Tet  she  is  to  be  seen  in 
other  guises.  She  was  sometimes  represented  armed  like 
Athene,  and  in  such  guise  she  was  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  Pallas. 

If,  then,  it  waa  an  accident  of  birth  which  tiunsformed 
Aphrodite  intij  Kupris,  an  accident  of  birth  and  of  edu- 
cation, it  was  an  accident  also  whicli  rescued  Athend 
from  such  blighting  iniluences.  There  are  two  genea- 
logies for  the  race  of  goddesses.  One  is  of  the  earth,  and 
then  the  deity  is  Prithivi  or  Demeter,  who  marries  the 
heaven  go<l,  and  becomes  either  the  ideal  mother  goddess 
or  else,  like  the  Mylitta  of  Babylon,  the  Cybelfi  of  Phrygia, 
the  Abtart«  of  Tyre,  a  goddess  of  sensuous  delights. 
The  other  birth  is  from  the  stream  or  the  sea,  and  then, 
if  she  follow  her  natural  instincts,  the  goddess  rises 
heavenward,  and  becomes  first  the  cloud,  and  after  merges 
into  the  wind  or  the  air.     It  belongs  to  the  essential  cha- 
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racier  of  such  an  one  that  she  is  not  sensnoos.  Her 
Bpeciul  cbarocterifitic  is  her  maidenhood.  Athend  is  ever 
called  in  Homer  Maid  Athene  ( Pallas- Ath^n^).  Parthenos, 
another  word  for  virgin,  was  her  peculiar  title.  Indeed, 
it  was  so  recograsedly  a  sufficient  designation  of  her  at 
Athens,  that  her  temple  was  called  the  Parthenon  simply, 
instead  of  the  more  natural  Athenaion  (Athenaeum).  In 
the  Homeric  bymn  addressed  to  her  she  is  called  Corfi 
(KovpT)),  In  another  Homeric  hymn,  addressed  to  Aphro- 
dite, it  is  said  that  there  are  but  three  whom  the  Queen 
of  Love  has  never  subdued,  and  these  are  Hestia,  Athen^, 
and  Artemia. 

And  here  let  me  turn  aside  a  moment  to  point  out  to 
the  reader  how  the  essential  identity  in  the  characters  of 
Athi^ne  and  Artemis  is  indicated  by  their  virgin  natures. 
We  know  how  nniversally  the  latter  goddess  was  cele- 
brated for  her  chastity  and  modesty,  so  that  even  to  see 
her  naked,  as  Action  did,  was  a  mortal  offence,  which  did 
not  fail  to  meet  with  mortal  punishnieut ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  a  sin  no  less  deadly  for  Artemis* 
maidens  to  offend  against  the  moral  sense  of  the  goddess 
by  breaking  their  vows  of  maidenhood — as  in  the  case  of 
Callisto.  Now  we  find  Ath^n^  sufficiently  designated  as 
ParthenoR,  the  maiden  par  excellence,  Aud  yet  those  who 
had  known  both  Ath6n6  and  Ai'temis  could  never  have  used 
the  names  Pallas  and  Parthenos  as  synonyms  for  Athene, 
Seeing,  then,  that  chastity  is  the  leading  characteristic  of 
Artemis  (as  the  most  important  myths  about  her  show), 
and  that  the  chastity,  i.e.  the  maidenhood,  of  Atlicne  was 
80  necessary  and  distinctive  a  part  of  her  nature  that  she 
was  known  as  the  maiden,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
Artemis  and  Ath^u^  were  of  identical  nature. 

Artemis  was  originally  a  stream  ;  she  was  of  the  same 
nature  as  her  attendant  nymph  the  *  leaping '  Atalanta,* 
one  of  the  great  mythic  huntresses  of  antiquity  and  im- 


&T(iXA«,  to  leap. 
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doubtedly  a  fountain.  Atli^n^,  too,  was  originally  bom  of 
the  stream.  Both  were,  on  account  of  this  birth,  pure 
maidens;  nnd  being  such,  both  became  afterwards  con- 
foanded  with  the  moonJ  Apollo  and  Ath^n^  are  neces- 
sarily closely  connected,  as  tbe  idealisations  of  the  young 
male  divinity  and  the  young  female  divinity  ;  still  closer, 
however,  is  the  relationship  between  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

Artemis,  then,  was  at  first  the  same  as  Athene.  The 
two  had  the  same  origin  in  the  outer  world  of  phenomena, 
and  for  awhile  their  characters  must  have  luifolded  side 
by  side.  But  the  circumstiuices  of  their  after  lives  were 
very  different.  Artemis  was  a  goddess  chieHy  of  the  less 
cultured  populations  of  Greece — that  is  to  say,  of  those 
who  dwelt  in  the  interior  of  the  Pelopounese.  Athen^, 
on  the  contrary,  became  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  most 
highly  civilised  city  in  all  Hellas.  She  daily  waxed 
greater,  and  the  other  waned.  Ath^n^*s  history  was  pre- 
served by  the  best  literature  of  Greece ;  Artemis  was  left 
in  the  shade  among  her  Arcadian  shepherds,  and  fell 
down  to  the  second  i-ank  of  goddesses.  This  difference  in 
their  respective  histories  was  partly  accidental :  it  was,  at 
all  events,  independent  of  their  essential  natures,  and 
arose  only  out  of  the  varied  fortunes  of  their  votaries. 
Therefore  what  we  have  to  say  of  the  birth  of  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  Athens,  of  her  first  isane  from  the  phenomena 
out  of  which  she  was  formed,  and  the  earliest  pages  of  her 
history,  may  apply  in  great  measure  to  Artemis  as  well. 

I  have  said  that  at  first  there  may  be  as  many  Trito- 
geneias  as  there  are  separate  pieces  of  water  to  give  them 
birth.  Pallas- Atlieut^,  ^  trapOevoSf  was  once  the  special 
maiden  goddess  of  Athens,  sprung  from  the  water  which 
watered  Athens :  no  more  than  this.  Or,  if  more  than 
this,  she  was  at  all  events  the  goddess  of  only  one  section 


'  AthfeoA'a  relationship  to  the  mooo  apprarfl  in  many  ways.  As  a 
mariner's  f^Mcss  bUq  was  conXoonded  with  Astartt?.  She  -was  also  identltled 
with  the  Oorgon  (nf.  the  expny*»ion  ya^yuwlt),  and,  wliatever  Hediua  was 
At  first,  she  came  to  be  tliooght  of  as  the  fall  mooo. 
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of  the  Greek  race.  Aphrodite  was  the  water  deity  of 
another  section— of  the  Cypriotes,  for  example,  aud  those 
Greeks  who  came  moat  under  the  influence  of  Asiatic 
thought.  Artemis  filled  the  same  place  with  a  third 
division — the  shepherd  races  of  the  inland.  Atli^n^  stood, 
in  a  fashion,  between  the  two ;  she  was  more  Asiatic  than 
Artemis,  more  Greek  thau  Aphrodite.  So  she  was  de- 
stined to  lord  it  over  all  her  compeers.  One  of  the  Trito- 
geueias  must  inevitably  have  risen  to  pre-eminence,  and 
hare  thrust  the  others  into  the  shade.  When  this  event 
did  happen,  Aphnnlit^  became  the  goddess  of  an  abstrac- 
tion— Lovo.     Artemis  became  the  moon. 

Gods  and  goddesses  wl»o  once  ruled  over  much  greater 
phenomena  often  seem  to  find  a  last  refuge  in  one  or  other 
of  the  lieavenly  bodies.  Even  Jupiter  lived  to  be  con- 
founded with  a  stur.  Aatart^,  who  was  originally  (I  sus- 
pect) an  earth  goddess,  came  to  be,  like  Ai'temis,  identified 
with  the  moon.  The  great  Mitra  and  Varuna,  of  whom 
we  spoke  in  the  last  chapter,  descended  first  to  become 
the  A*vin  of  Vedic  mythology,  and  then  descended  further, 
to  be  in  the  persons  of  the  Dioscuri  confounded  with  the 
morning  and  evening  stars.  But  to  return  to  Athen^  and 
her  history. 

This  goddess  succeeded  in  absorbing  in  herself  the 
highest  parts  of  the  characters  of  Artemis  and  Aphrodit^^. 
She  also  in  a  certain  measure  subdued  H^ra  to  follow  her 
nature.  It  has  been  said  that  H^ra  was  more  a  goddess 
of  heaven  than  of  earth.  But  she  was  this,  not  in  virtue 
of  her  own  nature,  but  of  her  being  the  wife  of  Zeus. 
And  in  leaving  her  rightful  element,  she  left  behind  her 
some  of  her  individual  character.  HAra  had  not  the  same 
rights  in  the  lieavenly  regions  which  Athene  possessed. 
When  we  sec  Hera  and  Ath^n^  acting  in  concert,  as  we 
do  throughout  the  Iliad,  we  must  regard  Athen^  as  being 
actually,  if  not  in  name,  the  leader.  Hera's  being  is 
merged  in  Athene's:  she  forgets  that  she  is  a  wife;  she 
acta  of  her  own  will  and  not  in  proper  obedience  to  hex 
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husband.  Il^ra  is  a  cload  when  she  and  Pallas  come 
flying  down  to  the  Grecian  ranks  side  by  side  like  two 
doves  sailing  through  the  air.  She  is  a  heaven  goddess 
when  she  steals  the  thunders  of  Zeus.  But  Atheut^  does 
Dot  need  to  steal  from  Zeus ;  she  wears  the  scgis  by  right ; 
and  the  SBgis  is  the  thunder  cloud. 

Zeus,  from  being  the  heaven,  became  the  stormy  sky 
and  even  the  cloud;  Athen6,  in  a  contrary  way,  being 
first  the  cloud,  was  refined  as  time  went  on  into  the  air 
and  into  the  sky.  She  came  eventually  to  be  the  Queen 
of  the  Air :  but  we  must  not  so  think  of  her  at  fii'st.  She 
was  originally  a  stormy  goddess ;  and  when  not  tJie  cloud 
itself,  then  the  wind  or  the  thunder  storm,  which  are 
bom  of  the  cloud.  To  her  and  to  Zeus  alone  did  the 
ffigis  belong  by  right :  each,  it  would  seem,  had  their  own 
segis,  that  terrible  corselet  fringed  with  Horror  and  girt 
about  with  Fear,  whose  true  nature  is  not  difiicult  to 
divine.^  The  origin  of  the  cloud  in  the  water  is  soon  for- 
gotten, and  so  was  the  first  birth  of  Athene.  To  Homer 
— the  epic  Homer — she  was  only  Tritogeneia,  daughter  of 
Triton.  But  to  the  author  of  the  Homeric  hymn  and  to 
all  later  mythologists  Ath^uS  had  another  and  a  higher 
parentage :  she  was  bom  again  to  be  the  daughter  of  Zeu3. 
The  story  of  this  Ath^nl's  second  birth  (it  is  really  a 
second  birth  and  like  that  of  Agni  from  the  wood,  only 
she  ascends  from  earth  to  heaven  and  he  comes  down 
from  heaven  to  earth)  is  that  which  became  so  favourite 
a  subject  for  vase  paintings  and  sculpture,  and  which  is  in 
the  hymn  thus  told : — 

*I  begin  my  song  to  Pallas- A  th^nfi,  the  glorious  grey- 
eyed  goddess,  wise  in  counsel,  having  an  untender  heart, 
the  revered  virgin,  our  city  ward  and  mighty;  Tritogeneia; 


1  'And  about  her  shouldcH  she  threw  tho  tcf^iM  fringed  with  Horror, 
wbich  Fear  riugs  ruuml ;  there'.in  was  Strifi-*.  and  Might  and  chilling  Itoai ' 
(72  V.  738  sq.)  And  again,  in  11.  xv.  329,  o/^ISa  9^^c<r9J4^aaal^,  The  fringe  ia 
the  lightning  which  issues  from  the  cloud. 
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whom  counselled  Zeus  alone  brought  foi-th  from  his  re- 
verend Lead,  clothed  hi  her  warlike  golden  panoply,  «hining 
on  every  side.  And  awe  possessed  all  tbe  immortals  who 
saw  this  thiug.  But  she  quickly  leax>t  from  the  immortal 
front  of  lEgis-bearing  Zeus,  shaking  her  bitter  spear,  and 
groat  Olympus  quaked  in  fear  before  the  wrath  of  the 
grey-eyed  one.  And  round  the  earth  a  horrid  sound  re- 
sounded, and  the  sea  was  stirred  and  tossed  its  purple 
water.  Then  suddenly  the  salt  wave  stood  still,  and  Hy- 
perion's glorious  sou  (the  sun)  stayed  long  the  going  of 
his  swift-foot  steeds  until  the  maid  (xovpT})  took  from  her 
immortal  shoulders  that  godlike  armour;  and  counselled 
Zeus  rejoiced ! ' 

*  Having  an  untender  heart  j '  and  why  ?  What  is 
this  wrath  of  the  grey-eyed  goddess  which  all  fearP  It  is 
the  t^ge  of  the  storm.  The  very  word  used  here  (fipifii^) 
is  expressive  of  the  griuding  thunder.  It  means  literally 
not  so  much  the  mere  emotiou  of  auger  as  the  outwai-d 
expression  of  it,  such  as  snorting.  Athene  is  cruel 
because  the  lightning  is  cruel,  grey-eyed  because  the 
cloud  is  grey.  She  has  been  the  river  and  the  river  mist  j 
but  that  is  forgotten.  What  she  seems  now  is  the  storm. 
cloud  begot  in  the  heavens — in  the  head  of  Zeus.  Her 
golden  panoply  is  the  storm  all  armed  and  ready  with  the 
flash.  For  see  how  the  old  nature  meaning  of  the  myth 
peeps  out  under  its  thin  disguise.  Dread  possessed  all  the 
immortals  when  she  *  leapt  forth  in  a  moment' — as  the 
lightning  leaps  from  heaven — braudishing  a  Marji  Kpcar; 
and  great  Olympus  shook  before  her  snorting.  The  storm, 
we  see,  bad  begun.  *Aud  all  about  the  earth  a  horrid 
din  went  round.  .  .  .* 

Presently  we  pass  to  another  image  closely  allied  to 
these  images,  but  somewhat  different  from  them.  Just 
now  Atheu^  was  the  storm  itself,  almost  the  lightning 
itself,  when  she  leapt  forth  from  heaven.  But  change  the 
image  a  little;  let  her  be  simply  the  cloud  ;  then  her  arms 


ATH^KE  THE  STORM. 

are  the  thunder  and  the  lightning.  The  Vedic  Maruts 
have  the  Hume  panoply.  'They  put  on  golden  armour j 
their  spears  send  down  sparks.  They  lift  the  mountains ; 
the  forest  trees  shake  before  them.'  "When  the  lightning 
has  gone  forth  and  the  thunder  rolled,  then  Athene,  the 
cloud,  has  laid  aside  her  weaix>ns.  Who  does  not  know  the 
stiliuesa  with  which  nature  awaits  that  moment  of  dash 
and  crash  ?  Here  it  is  recorded  how  the  salt  wave  stood  still 
and  the  glorious  sun  stayed  the  going  of  liis  steeds,  until 
the  maid  put  from  her  shoulders  that  immortal  panoply : 
and  counselled  Zeus  rejoiced— th«  sky  itself  grew  clear. 

It  is  in  her  aspect  as  a  grim  storm  goddess  that  Athenfi 
first  appears  to  us  in  Greek  poetry.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this 
fighting  power  that  she  is  ttoXicls,  city  guardian.  We  see 
that  well  enough  by  the  epitheU  which  follow  one  another 
in  the  hymn.  Athene  is  '  untender-hearted*  (dfisiXt-xov 
T/Top  exovtra),  and  therefore  'revered '  (alholr) ) ;  and  because 
she  was  so  dread  and  so  revered  she  was  the  best  of 
guardians  for  the  city.  Wherefore  it  was  that  the  oldest 
temple  to  Ath6n^  at  Athens  was  the  temple  of  Athen^ 
Poliiis,  and  therefore  was  it  that  she  was  worshipped  in  so 
many  towns  under  that  name. 

There  is  so  much  likeness  between  the  natures  of  Zeus 
and  Athen^,  both  being  at  one  time  personifications  of  the 
sky  and  at  another  time  }>ersonifications  of  the  storm, 
that  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  tlie  epithet 
iroXuvs  belonged  especially  to  Zeus,  But  we  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  full  force  of  such  a  phrase  as  applied  either  to 
father  or  daughter,  if  we  only  think  of  the  polls  of 
historic  days.  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  think  of  pre- 
hiritoric  times — that  is  to  say,  of  days  when  Zeus  and 
Athene  partook  much  more  of  the  elemental  nature  from 
which  they  had  sprung,  than  they  ever  seem  to  do  in 
literature.  In  such  days  the  ir6\i9  was  not  the  ordered 
city,  the  centre  of  a  busy  life,  suggestive  only  of  the  '  sweet 
security  of  streets,'  and  remote  from  fear  of  the  unseen 
power  of  the  storm.     It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  little 
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palisaded  village^  situate  in  a  wild  country,  surrounded  by 
lonely  tracte  of  forest  and  of  marsh.  Each  village  was  a 
tribe  and  a  nation  to  itself;  and  tbere  was  war  slumbering 
or  awako  between  each  community  and  its  ueigbbour. 
Over  the  wild  region  which  surrounded  this  little  oasis 
of  human  life  presided  the  God  of  Storms,  If  he  was 
friendly  to  the  village,  if  he  was  a  true  city-ward  to  it, 
then  he  howled  with  destructive  vengeance  round  the 
tribe  which  was  coming  to  its  attack.  This  was  the 
ancient  character  of  the  Zev9  TroKievs,  When  we  come  to 
study  the  beliefs  of  the  German  races,  w^e  shall  find  in 
their  social  condition  a  better  example  of  the  community 
which  I  have  been  imagining,  descended  from  the  village 
community  of  old  Aryan  days.  We  shall  see  how  among 
the  Gernums  each  collection  of  houses  cut  itself  off  from 
neighbouring  villages  by  a  mark  or  forest  track,  and  how 
this  mark  was  ever  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
God  of  Storms. 

It  seems  strange  that  Athen6  and  Zeus  should  have 
remained  such  distinct  individualities,  and  yet  that  there 
should  have  been  really  so  little  distinctive  in  their  two 
natures.  If  we  compare  either  their  possessions  and  attri- 
butes, or  their  most  characteristic  deeds,  wo  shall  see  that 
very  many  of  these  are  partaken  of  by  both.  There  often 
is  no  clear  distinction  between  Zeus  and  Athfin^  She 
is  then  little  else  than  the  feminine  counterpart  of  her 
father.  As  we  have  seen,  each  was  essentially  a  city 
guardian;  and  Athene  alone  beside  her  father  possessed] 
the  £egis  and  wielded  the  thunder.*  There  is  something 
very  appropriate  in  the  way  that  in  Homer  the  goddess 
and  the  god  are  made  to  take  opposite  sides  in  the  Great 
Siege.  The  storm  may  well  have  seemed  to  range  itself 
now  with  one  camp,  now  with  another.  The  thunder 
might  come  from  Ida,  and  then  it  was  sent  by  Zeus; '  or 

'  Id  II.  ii.  447  Athen^  is  ubown  as  poasetssing  an  vgia  of  het  own ;  in 
V.  73H,  tec,  she  borrows  that  of  her  father:  in  xi.  46  Athonfi  and  Htim 
together  thunder.  »  Cf.  viii.  170;  ivii.  593. 
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it  might  come  from  the  west,  whiteuin^  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  and  then  it  was  Ath£»n^  and  Hera  flying  together  from 
Olympus.  But  in  the  double  natures  of  both  Zeus  and 
Ath^n^  there  is  full  scope  for  a  difference  in  their  outward 
appearance.  Zens  is  not  only  the  stormy  sky ;  he  is  like- 
wise, and  more  rightfully,  the  clear  heaven.  He  may  be 
a  passionate  and  changeful  being,  or  he  may  be  the  all- 
knowing,  the  wise  counsellor,  the  just  judge. 

Such  changes  as  these  belong  partly  to  the  cliange  of 
Athene's  natural  character,  partly  to  the  development  of 
her  ethical  nature.  They  can  be  observed  passing  over 
the  goddess  of  Homer,  and  they  become  more  noticeable 
when  we  pass  on  to  poets  later  than  Homer.  In  the 
Iliad  the  goddess  appears  essentially  as  the  fighter,  ^ABtjvjf 
irpofxayos^^  a  character  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  inti- 
mately connected  with  her  old  name  of  Ath^n6  Polias. 
In  the  Odyssey  another  side  of  her  nature  becomes  con- 
spicuous. She  is  there  the  wise  counsellor  (troXv^ovKosy 
nroXvfMijrisjy  and  a  divinity  appropriately  adored  by  the 
cunning  seafarers  and  merchants  for  whom  the  Odyssey 
was  written. 

I  will  not  say,  however,  that  this  side  of  Ath^n^'s 
character,  *  the  wise  one,*  was  not  of  very  ancient  origin, 
and  has  not  as  much  as  her  fierce,  stormy  character  its 
origin  in  the  phenomenon  fi^om  which  she  grew.  Nay,  in 
some  respects  it  even  seems  to  have  the  oldest  birth.  We 
have  seen  how  Athene  was  first  of  all  water-born,  whereby 
she  was  called  TpiroySveta,  iroi'Tta,  OaXdtrata,  evTrXoia*  She 
waa  also  a  daughter  of  Metis,  who  was  in  later  times 
*  Counaer  (an  abstraction),  but  in  her  earlier  days  a  water 
nymph,  a  daughter  of  ocean.'  This  birth  from  Metis  ha<l 
a  certain  connection  with  the  epithet  woXvfi'r)Tif ;  and  it  is 

'  Ath^nfi  is  notc&lled  Promaeho*  in  tbc  Iliad,  bat  that  word  mure  than 
any  other  expre*9«s  her  character  there.  Ci^mparo  especially  lUad,  iv.  43l>, 
where  AthenC*  is  fouplrtl  with  Arva  and  with  Dclmos,  Phobos,  and  Eris ; 
V.  29,  wheru  she  is  apain  in  special  opposition  to  Ar^s;  v.  333,  where  her 
name  is  cnupled  with  that  of  Enyo. 

•  PreUcr,  Gricish.  Mjfth.  i.  IflO. 
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not  difficult  to  show  what  that  connection  waa.  Metis  waa 
an  Oceanid.  The  Oceanids  were  not  the  waves,  but  the 
rivera.  And  rivors  have  always  been  associated  with  pro- 
phecy, Everj  mythology  has  its  wise  women,  who  are 
the  guardians  of  a  fountain  or  stream.  In  the  Eddas 
such  beings  are  to  be  seen  in  the  *  weird  sisters  three* 
who  keep  the  well  of  Urd,  which  stands  under  Yggdrasill. 
Originally  these  three  maidens  were  themselves  personifi- 
cations of  wells  or  streams.  The  Pythoness  was  the  water 
of  Delphi,  and  was  one  with  the  nymph  Telphusa;  later 
on  she  was  the  wise  maiden  of  the  siicred  stream.  The 
wells  of  knowledge  or  of  magic,  or  the  fountains  of  youth 
which  we  meet  with  in  myth  and  legend,  are  no  more 
than  the  nan*owing  to  particular  instances  of  the  magic 
and  sacredness  and  healing  gifts  which  were  once  uni- 
versally attributed  to  streams.  And  it  so  happens  that  of 
tlio  many  kinds  of  supernatural  power  which  these  as 
fetiches  once  possessed,  their  knowledge  and  cunning  re- 
mained with  them  the  longest,  WTierefore  the  serpent, 
which  is  in  every  luytbology  symbolical  of  the  river,  is 
everywhere  held  to  be  *  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the 
field.'  It  is  not  difficult,  then,  to  see  whence  Ath^nS 
draws  her  cunning  and  wisdom. 

By  the  process  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  this  was 
the  part  of  the  goddess'  nature  whieh  lived  the  longest ; 
because,  as  men  advance  in  civilisation,  they  set  more 
value  upon  intellectual  gifts  and  less  value  upon  mere 
animal  courage  and  capacity  for  fighting.  Hence  the 
very  noticeable  change  which,  as  wc  shall  presently  see, 
has  passed  over  the  character  of  Athene  when  we  tura 
from  the  Iliad  to  the  Odyssey. 

An  important  deed  of  Pallas  beside  those  which  she  is 
made  to  perform  in  Homer,  was  the  help  which  she  gave 
to  Perseus  in  his  expedition  against  the  Gorgons.  Besides 
the  aegis,  AthenS  possessed  the  shield  into  which  Medusa's 
Leud  had  been  fixed,  and  wLich  was  hence  called  the  gor- 
goneion.    The  adventure  of  Perseus  is  most  evidently  a  pure 
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naiore  ui^th,  and  the  gorgoneion  mnst  therefore  belong 
to  Athonii  in  her  uature  character.  Concerning  Perseus 
there  is  no  donbt.  Ho  is  the  sun,  the  hero  who,  like 
Surja,  'wanders  up  and  down  upon  his  path,''  veiling 
himself  in  things  alike  and  unlike  (i.e.  hiding  his  form 
in  the  petasos  of  Hermes).  AVe  have  first  to  note  him  on. 
his  western  journey,  how  by  the  fitful  winds  he  was  home 
through  endless  space,  and  from  the  lofty  sky  looked  down 
on  the  far-removed  earth,  and  sped  over  all  the  world; 
how  he  saw  Arcturus  cold  and  the  claws  of  Ciuicer,  and  was 
carried  now  to  the  east,  now  to  the  west.  And  then,  fol- 
lowing him  on  his  journey,  we  may  see  him  at  day's 
decline  staying  on  the  borders  of  Atlas'  kingdom,  u[>ou 
the  edge  of  earth,  where  the  sea  is  ever  ready  to  receivts 
the  panting  horses  of  the  Sun  and  his  wearied  car.'  Hero 
Perseus  is  not  the  sun  seen  as  the  god  who  travels  upon 
right  nnd  changeless  paths,  but  as  the  »iin  hero  who  is 
essentially  a  wanderer.  The  Medusa  head,  as  we  see  it 
in  early  art,  presents  a  hideous  face,  with  the  tongue 
lolling  out  and  sharp  teeth  agriii.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
strange  misshapen  waning  moon,  which  before  dawn  we 
may  see  hanging  over  the  western  horizon.  Soon  the 
rising  sun  will  strike  it  dead.  Medusa  herself  is  a  kind 
of  goddess  of  death,  the  queen  of  that  western  world  of 
shades.  As  art  advanced,  she  grew  milder,  until  she 
became  like  Ilypnos,  a  soft  embodiment  of  rest.  But 
she  was  Death  for  all  that. 

Some  have  supposed,  however,  that  the  Gorgon  was 
not  originally  the  moon,  but  the  storm,  and  to  this  notion 
her  connec  tion  with  Athen^  gives  some  colour.  For  the 
■uth  is,  Athene*  and  Mednsa  are  one  and  the  same  being 
\n  under  ditferent  aspects.  Athen^  herself  is  called 
gorgon-faced  (yopyotins),*  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  she 

'  Itig  Veclft,  «.  177,  3.  '  Cf.  Met.  iv.  fiJia  wn- 

■  r^pyviris  or  yopyten6s  is  o(  oonrse  o  general  synonym  for  fierce-lookiny, 
and  aa  such  is  applicti  to  Ueotor— 'Eirrwp  .  .  .  Fopyovs  int'^  'x"»'  {^^  vui- 
34B,  9).  Bui  &!f  a  special  cplibct  of  Athcn6  it  bos  a  deeper  meoiiiog  than 
'tierce'  only. 
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was  once  represented  by  a  face  not  unlike  that  archaic 
gorgon  one.  Such  an  instance  of  absorption  by  a  divinity 
of  his  or  her  earlier  bein^  is  very  common  in  the  history 
of  mythology.  The  Gorgou  must,  then,  have  been  at  first 
the  storm,  and  afterwards  the  waning  moon.  The  battle 
of  tlie  sun  god  and  the  cloud  is  universal;  and  this  may 
have  been  the  first  meaning-  of  Perseus'  slaying  Medusa. 
Afterwards  a  more  fanciful  mythology  would  convert  it 
into  the  death  of  the  moon. 

Athene's  being  tlie  daughter  of  the  cloud  and  also  of 
the  water — to  inland  men  of  the  river,  but  to  those  by 
the  coast  of  the  sea — gave  her  a  peculiar  connection  with 
navigation,  and  made  her  the  sj>ecial  patroness  of  those 
among  the  Greek  nationality  who  first  practised  such  an 
art,  There  was  an  additional  reason  for  her  becoming  the 
goddess  of  sailors,  and  that  was  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion  between  her  and  the  Phoenician  Astart^.  To 
inland  iinm  she— or  I  would  rather  say  the  maiden 
goddess,  the  Parthf-nos,  the  Pallax — came  to  be  represented 
by  Artemis  ;  to  those  who  were  most  orientalised  she  was 
merged  in  Astartt^  or  Aphrodite ;  while  to  the  intermediate 
class  she  kept  her  proper  individuality. 

Now  this  intermetliate  class  was  formed  of  precisely 
the  men  who  made  Hellas  what  it  was.  They  were  the 
Javan,  the  lonians,  the  dwellers  by  the  sea  of  either  coast, 
the  adventurers,  the  merchants,  the  lovers  of  art.  Where- 
fore Athene  became  patron  of  all  these  pursuits.  She 
waa  the  sea  goddess  of  the  newer  men,  in  opposition  to 
Poseidon,  who  was  the  sea  god  of  the  Pelasgians.  Whence 
the  contest  between  them. 

These  I  take  to  be  the  chief  constituents  which  go  to 
make  up  the  character  of  the  water-bom  goddess.  Some 
essential  features  of  this  character  are  to  be  traced  all 
through  the  history  of  Ath^n^  'worship,  until  (shall  we 
say)  she  reappears  iu  neo-Platonist  and  Christian  mytho- 
logy as  the  Divine  Sophia  or  as  the  Virgin  hei*fielf.  But 
of  coarse  Ath^n^'s  ethic  being  tends  continually  to  dim 
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her  natnml  being^.  We  shall  do  well  to  adhere  generally 
to  the  rule  laid  down  that  we  ou<^ht  to  seek  iu  Uoiner 
alone  for  anything  like  a  nature  god  or  goddesBj  where- 
fore, in  concluding  this  sketch  of  Athene,  we  will  turn 
back  again  to  recapituhite  in  a  few  words  the  lejuling 
features  of  her  character  as  that  is  portrayed  in  the  Diad 
and  in  the  Odyssey. 

We  have  first  to  remember  that  Ath^n^  is  always  Trito- 
geneia  here,  and  we  must  therefore  tliink  of  her  always  as 
the  cloud  in  some  form.  In  the  Diad  slie  is  the  storm 
cloud  especially.  Zeus  thunders  from  Ida' — that  is,  from 
the  Troy  side — and  lus  seat  is  there  ;  *  while  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  gods  is  on  the  European  side — namely,  upon 
Oljmpus.'  Thus  Zeua  becomes  an  image  of  the  storm 
which  from  landward  bears  against  the  Greeks,  Apollo 
(the  sun),  too,  came  from  the  east,  and  so  he  seemed  to 
be  ranged  upon  the  side  of  the  Dardanians.  Apollo  came 
from  Pergaraos  to  oppose  Ath^n^  coming  fi'om  Olympus  ; 
but  when  the  sun  had  sloped  toward  the  west,  Apollo's 
power  to  help  his  allies  failed  him.  *  So  long,  then,  as 
the  sun  was  climbing  to  mid-heaven  the  weapons  reached 
both  sides  with  equal  power,  and  the  people  fell ;  but  when 
the  sun  had  passed  on  towards  eventide,  then  were  the 
Greeks  the  mightier  in  despite  of  fate.'  * 

And  now  for  the  Greek  befriending  deities.*  Ath^nS 
is  meant  to  be  the  chief  and  leader  of  these.  H^ru  seems 
sometimes  the  leader,  for  this  is  suitable  to  her  place  as 
Queen  of  Heaven ;  but  her  genius  is  really  overpowered — 


»  TiSi.  170;  xvii.  503.  »  viii.  3!I7,  Jtc.  '  vili.  438,  *c. 

<  //.  xvi.  777,  6ic.  The  morning  is  more  Ukcn  account  of  than  the 
cveoiu;^.  Thia  is  porhapa  wliy  twtb  Apollo  and  AiCs  Becm  on  tbo  side  of 
the  EftftrrnM.  The  8un  was  really  so  till  midday.  The  other  deities  who 
Bidu  witl)  the  TrojunR  are  Arteoiis  and  Loto  iwho  go  with  brother  aiid 
■on) ;  Xauthua,  a  local  river  god  ;  and  AphrodilC,  of  £astvm  origin. 

»  The  diviniti<.>9  who  side  with  the  (ireckj,  the  WuHterns  and  the  in- 
va*lfr>i,  are  li^ni  (only  bccuu»«  bur  nature  is  ovorpowerwl  by  AihGntf'i-), 
the  two  rulers  of  the  sea,  AthL-ne  and  Poseidon  (one  as  the  storni,  the 
wind,  or  cloud,  the  other  as  the  sea  iiiielf),  Hermes  (god  of  the  West  oad 
of  Death ;  sec  CHi.  VIO.  and  He^thsstas.     See  book  %x.  ~ 
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*  rebuked,  as  rt  is  said  Marc  Antony's  was  by  Ceesar ' — bj 
the  genius  of  Atfat^n^.  We  see  this  the  more  plainly  when 
■we  have  followed  tlie  bist^^ry  of  the  goddesses  into  the 
second  epic  ;  fur  there  we  find  that  Uera  has  sunk  to  in- 
significance, while  Athene  retains  all  her  ancient  power 
with  something  added.  Even  in  the  Iliad  Athene  some- 
times orders  and  Hera  obeys ;  *  and  this  seems  a  very  re- 
markable thing  when  we  remember  the  difference  of  their 
nominal  positions  and  the  actual  difference  of  a  generation 
between  them.  Generally  H^ra  and  Athen6  go  side  by 
side,  flying  together,^  or  di-iving  side  by  side  in  the  chariot." 
Wherefore  we  may  take  them  for  two  embodinyents  of  the 
storm  or  the  storm  cloud  coming  '  in  speed  like  doves '  to 
meet  Zeus,  who  comes  up  from  the  other  side,  whitening 
the  ^gaean  as  they  pass  over  it.  It  has  been  already 
noted  how  both  Ath^n^  and  Hera,  can  wield  the  thunder. 

Before  we  leave  Ath6nc**8  character  in  the  Iliad  we 
must  notice  the  epithets  which  attach  to  her.  Tritogeneia 
has  been  spoken  of;  Polybulos  {7ro\vffov\of}  is  the  same 
aa  Polymetis  {TroXvfirjTis),  and  belongs  of  right  to  this 
river-born  goddess.  Agciia  (dyeXeir})  she  is  frequently 
named,  a  word  of  doubtful  significance  which  may  be  ren- 
dered *  forager*  or  'shepherdess'  (dytXt)),  both  epithets 
connecting  Athen^  with  Artemis ;  but  the  second  probably 
the  original  one.  In  this  case  the  clouds  may  be  Ihe 
sheep,  and  Athfinfi  may  be  likened  to  the  wind.     Gorgfipis 

»  viii.  381. 

■  V.  778.  AthSnfi  often  fakes  the  fonn  of  a  bird  (especially  of  a 
swallow).  Moreover,  the  wingwl  sandals  (»rtiX«),  which  cliarac:t*rino 
Meniiue  in  sculpture,  are  Athene's  property  as  well.  Now,  Hermes  is  the 
wind  (see  Ch.  VL)  As  Ath^nt  has  the  t^SiXo,  bo  haa  Freyja,  the  chief 
umoin.'  the  Valkyriur  (see  Ch.  VII.),  ft  feather  robe  (fiafirhamr).  The 
Valkyriur  coiyrespond  to  AthfnO  in  nuturc. 

Next  to  the  wind  the  suu  may  be  pres^^ntcd  in  the  form  of  a  bird.  Ho 
IP   addressed  as  ore  in  the  Big  Vuda.     On  //.  vii.  57    Hcyne  coiumcntfl^ 

*  Ridicalom  hoc,  si  Minerva  et  Apollo  in  vultures  matanlur  aut  vullnrum 
sijcciemasaumnnt.  Comparatio  spectat  ad  hoc  solnm.cjuod  in  arhort;  confi- 
dant c;t  pu^Tiam  inde  proepectant  *  (vol.  v.  p.  318).  Heyne,  however,  did 
not  fitispoct  the  nature  orijfin  oC  these  divinities.  See  ZciUck.  f.  rrrg.  Sp, 
XT.  (I8(i6),  B8  sqq.  ■  viii.  I.  e. 
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(yopy<irTrts)j  fierce-eyed,  may  also  be  rendered  Gorgon- 
faced,  and  affords  in  either  Bignification  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  AthSnfi  and  the  Goj'gdn  were  once  the 
same. 

Now  we  pass  on  to  the  Odyssey,  wliere  Ath^n^  reigna 
almost  supreme.  Odysseiis  ia,  in  the  language  of  the 
German  legends,  Athene's  Llebli^q ;  his  failures  and 
Buccesaes  typify  the  fortunes  of  Atheii6*8  special  votaries. 
And  who  are  these  ?  They  are  the  merchant  piiutcs,  the 
sea  rovers,  the  discoverers,  the  Greek  Hawkinses  and 
Drakes,  whose  time  of  jwwer  succeeded  to  the  older  aris- 
tocratic days  commemorated  in  the  Iliad,  The  poet  of  the' 
Iliad  san*,'  to  the  rich  aiid  powerful  princes  of  the  ^gxean 
shores  ;  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey,  too,  sang  in  coast  townfl 
of  the  JEgtean,^  but  no  longer  to  petty  kings,  rather  to  thfiJI 
merchantmen  and  the  loungers  in  the  market.  Of  these 
cunning  '  many-deviced '  traders  Athen^  is  the  patroa 
saint.  The  worship  of  her  is  so  fervent  that  it  admits  nol 
rivalry  in  her  own  domain,  and  therefore  she  has  driven 
to  the  background  the  older  god  of  the  sea.  Ath^n^  and 
Poseidon  had  been  friendly  in  the  Iliad ;  in  the  Odyssey 
they  are  constantly  opposed.  And  because  Odysseus  pute 
out  the  eye  of  the  Cyclops,  who  is  Poseiddn's  son,  and  yet 
eventually  escapes  the  vengeance  of  the  Sea  God,  AthdnS 
must  be  held  to  triumph  in  the  end. 


*  Once,'  says  the  author  of  the  '  Imitation,' '  the  children 
of  Israel  said  to  Moses,  Speak  thou  to  ««,  and  we  mill  hear 
thee.  But  let  not  the  Lord  trpeah  unto  ua,  lest  we  die.  This, 
O  Lord,  is  not  my  prayer,  but  with  humility  and  with 
fervour  I  say  to  Thee,  as  Samuel  the  Prophet  says,  Speak, 
Lord,  for  Thy  servant  keareth,'  The  awfulness  which 
euwTapped  tlie  God  of  the  Jews  disappeared  in  the  milder 
nature  of  Christ.  The  greatness  of  a  prophetic  mission 
is  no  longer  needed  to  gain  a  hearing  of  the  Deity ;  and 

•  Tie  ifl  quite  ignomnt  of  the  geography  of  Ithaca,  and  indeed  of  all 
coasts  beyond  Cape  Matapau.     be«  Bunbttry'a  Oeifgrajt/iy  e/t/w  AncictitM. 
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the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  now  still  and  small  and  uttered  in 
the  human  breaHt,  not  amid  the  thunders  of  Sinai.  This 
characterises  the  change  from  the  older  to  the  newer 
creed;  ■somc'tlung  of  the  same  kind  was  the  revolution 
■which  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  of  Athene  brought  about 
in  the  religion  of  Greece.  It  was  in  tliis  case,  as  in 
the  other,  a  meeting-point  betweeu  Gud  and  humanity; 
and  though  there  is  little  moral  resemblance  betweeu 
Christianity  and  the  religion  of  HelbiS,  yet  there  was 
in  this  particular  matter  a  likeness  in  the  development  of 
each. 

The  belief  of  Christianity  is  a  belief  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness  ;  the  creed  of  Hellas  was  a  belief  in  the  beauty  of 
the  world  and  of  mankind.  Nature  was  no  longer  terrible 
to  those  who  had  grown  to  understand  her  better.  They 
•were  not  only  in  a  new  nature,  but  they  looked  upon  nature 
with  new  eyes.  Once  Zeus  had  embodied  all  that  seemed 
most  impressive  in  the  world  around — th(i  dark  rugged 
land,  tlie  storm  heard  in  the  forest-s,  and  the  sea  raging 
against  the  shore.  And  he  was  in  himself  the  soul  of  such 
scenes.  To  him  might  have  been  addressed  the  words  of 
Patroclus  to  Achilles — 

Qrcy  ocean  bore  thee,  and  the  lofty  rooks;  for  cruel  are  thy 

though  is. 

But  when  Apollo  and  Athen^  had  taken  their  place 
beside  Zeus,  men  saw  the  sun  rise  in  a  milder  majesty,  and 
the  airs  grew  calmer,  and  the  hills  were  clothed  with 
purple  brightness.  From  the  bare  mountains  of  Thrace, 
from  windy  heights  and  perilous  seas,  the  Greeks  had  pasa^-Nl 
to  the  ^giean,  to  its  safe  harbours  and  its  thousand  laugh- 
ing islands  ;  they  had  exchanged  the  lonely  life  of  shepherds 
for  the  security  of  streets,  for  commerce,  and  for  luxury. 
Apollo  was  a  lover  of  nature,  but  not  in  her  most  terrible 
aspects  ;  '  the  high  watches  pleased  him  and  the  far-reach- 
ing mountain-tops,  and  tlie  rivers  that  run  into  the  deep, 
and  the  shores  stretching  do^vn  to  the  sea,  and  the  8ea*s 
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harbours.*  *  Wherever  ou  the  Asiatic  coast  some  promon- 
tory extended  commanding  a  wide  borieon  there  was  sure 
to  have  stood  from  old  LLines  a  temple  to  the  sun  god. 
From  such  pbices,  from  those  high  watches,  men  saw  him 
as  he  ruse,  and  prayed  to  him  when  he  sank  into  the 
wattjrs.  He  went,  tbey  deemed,  to  an  unseen  divine  land 
whither  the  dead  heroes  had  gone  before.  And  before  he 
quite  descended  he  seemed  to  stand  as  a  messenger  between 
men  and  that  future  world.  It  was  not  so  much  the  far- 
oflf  heaven  of  the  gods  to  which  he  was  going,  as  to  the 
happy  land  of  the  blessed  set  apart  for  mortals ;  and  tbe 
two  worlds  between  which  he  stood  were  both  human 
habitations,  though  one  was  the  world  of  the  living  and 
the  other  of  the  dead.  Therefore  Apollo  was  always  the 
friend  of  man  and  accessible  to  human  prayer- 
Hear  me,  O  Kiag,  who  art  somewhere  in  the  rich  realm  of 
Lycia  or  of  Troy ;  for  everywhere  canst  thou  hear  a  man  in 
sorrow,  such  as  my  sorrow  is.' 

The  rare  capacity  for  art,  which  was  the  inheritance  of 
the  Greek  race,  must  soon  have  lightened  its  first  fear 
of  nature,  both  in  making  the  latter  more  familiar  and 
ia  raising  man  in  his  own  eyes  by  showing  him  himself 
able  in  a  way  to  fashion  nature,  and  therefore  possessed  of 
some  part  of  the  creative  faculty  which  belongeth  to  God, 
Ath^nd  and  Apollo  were  not  associated  only  with  the 
beauties  which  sunlight  and  calm  air  can  give,  but  with 
those  fashioned  beauties  which  are  the  aim  of  all  artistic 
striving.  Athen^  was  the  patroness  of  the  goldsmith's 
artj  of  cunning  workmanship  and  of  embroidery  down  to 
the  housewife's  skill.  All  the  arts  were  Apollo's  care;  but 
most  of  all  music — that  is  to  say,  rhythmic  movement  of 
limbs  or  of  words  with  the  harmony  of  sound  accom- 
panying such  movement;  for  such  the  Greek  understood 
by  his  word  music,  which  meant  for  him  the  sum  uf  all 
culture.     The  Pelasgic  Zeus  had  chosen  for  his  home  the 


'  HjraiQ  in  ApoL 


*  rriLftsr  of  GUucus,  //.  xri.  &ii  w^. 
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groves  or  the  bare  monntain-tops.  But  Apollo's  dwellmg 
was  a  house  made  with  bands;  to  bini  were  dedicated 
some  of  the  earliest  temples.  Apollo  gave  tbe  Greeks  the 
first  need  of  surpassing  the  shapeloss  images  which  had 
been  sufficient  representatives  of  the  other  deities.  Among 
eai'lj  sculptures  the  statues  of  Apollo  are  by  far  the  most 
frequent;  and  we  must  eousider  the  later  images  of  other 
youthful  gods— of  Hermes,  for  example,  or  the  beardless 
Dionysus — as  no  more  than  variations  upon  the  original 
Apollo  type. 

The  wonderful  ideal  tjpe  of  Greek  manly  beauty  may 
thus  in  a  maTinor  be  ascribed  to  the  worship  of  this  sun 
god;  the  ideal  of  womanhood,  to  the  worship  of  Athene. 
For  it  were  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  perfections 
of  Greek  sculpture  represented  the  realities  of  life.  The 
humanity  of  the  god  or  goddess  was  always  an  exulted, 
idealised  manhood. 

We  have,  then,  traced  the  history  of  these  Hellenic 
deities  through  a  series  of  changes  corresponding  to  certain 
definite  pliases  of  religious  growth,  and  in  tljese  phases  we 
have  seen  how  a  change  of  outward  circumstances  implied 
a  parallel  change  in  ethic  and  in  inward  development. 
The  first  appearance  of  Zeus  upon  the  scene — tbe  Greek 
Zeus,  I  mean,  as  distinguished  from  the  Indian  D}fi,u8 — is 
indicative  of  the  dawn  of  the  anthropomorpliic  spirit, 
when  the  pheiionTenon  which  moves  and  acts  has  obli- 
terated that  which  was  constant.  As  yet  there  was  no  ques- 
tiou  of  an  ideal  man,  no  desire  for  ethic  or  for  any  moral 
law;  all  that  was  needed  was  that  the  god  should  have 
that  one  human  quality  of  will  and  power ;  and  this  the 
Pelasgic  god  esseutially  possessed.  Then  came  the  rise  of 
morality  ;  the  gods  not  on\y  became  men,  but  they  became 
ideal  men ;  and  in  this  change  Apollo  was  the  conspicuous 
figure.  The  statues  of  Apnlio  express  the  very  perfecting 
of  an  anthropomorphic  creed,  But  after  a  while  this  in 
its  turn  failed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  men,  for  they 
required  their  divinity  to  be  something  more  than  humane 
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more  even  than  the  ideal  human  nature ;  he  must  be  an 
abstract  being,  an  idea  which  could  find  no  embodiment  in 
visible  form.  And  with  this  wish  arose  again  the  old 
supreme  god  of  the  whole  Greek  race  to  give  a  name  to 
the  abstraction.  The  Zeus  whom  -^Eschylus'  suppliants 
invoke  is  neither  the  Zeus  of  the  East  nor  of  the  West,  of 
grove  nor  temple ;  he  is  not  the  god  of  Olympus  any  more 
than  of  D6d6na ;  he  is  merely  the  God,  the  £ing  of  kings, 
like  the  Hebrews'  Jehovah, 

*King  of  kings,  happiest  of  the  happy,  and  of  the 
perfect,  perfect  in  might,  blest  2ieus.' 

And  we  know  how  the  very  priest  of  D6d6na  called 
upon  him  in  the  same  strain : 

Zev9  ^p,  Z«^j  ^oTt,  Zii/*  icraeraiy  &  fieyaXe  Zev,  *  O 
mighty  Zeus,  which  was  and  is  and  is  to  be.' ' 

>  See  Faosanias,  z.  12,  §  5. 
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CHAPTER   V- 


UTSTERIBS. 


The  greater  gods  of  Greece — those  at  least  who,  in  the 
heyday  of  worship,  bad  the  deepest  iuEuence  upon 
national  belief — were  the  intrusive  gods,  the  divinities  of 
new  comers  into  the  land,  the  patrons  of  warriors  and  sea-i 
faring  men.  Such  gods  were  the  Olympian  Zeus  and  the 
Apollo  of  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Tempe,  and  AthenS, 
■who  had  brought  the  lonians  from  Asia  to  Greece,  who 
Lad  shown  Greek  colonists  the  way  to  now  countries,  and 
who  taught  men  skill  in  arts  and  cuuning  in  trade.  But 
behind  these  gods  etund,  half  hidden  in  shadow,  other 
deities  of  older  birth,  they  who  had  been  worshipped  in 
ancient  days  by  the  8im2:)le  and  settled  folk  vi'  the  same 
lands,  by  the  mere  peasant,  the  shepherd  or  Ihc  j>hinter. 
Such  were  Pan  or  Hermes  of  Arcadia,  Dionysus  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia  ;  such  were  Dem^t^r  and  Dion^  and 
Themis.  The  names  of  the  beings  are  for  the  most  part 
distinctly  Aryan  ;  but  in  character  the  gods  are  pre- 
Aryan,  for  they  belong  of  equal  right  to  all  nations  whose 
lives  are  of  a  quiet  kind.  Like  gods,  if  with  different 
names,  mnst  from  age  to  age  have  been  worshipped  on 
the  soil  of  Greece.  If  Athene  and  Apollo  called  out  a 
greater  measure  of  enthusiasm  and  took  a  larger  share  in 
the  fostering  of  Hellenic  culture,  Pan  and  D^ra^t^r  had, 
in  humbler  fashion,  a  scarce  less  assured  sway  over  the 
hearts  of  their  votaries. 

This  is  why  in  every  land  a  mystery  hangs  about  the 
worship  of  the  gods  of  the  soil :  it  is  beca\ise  of  their 
great  antiquity.     At  a  time  when  other  creeds  are  novel 
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tbeira  is  Biill  antique,  and  many  strange,  dim  associations 
cling  about  that  creed  which  the  worshippers  themselves 
can  scarcely  understand.  It  Hes  nearer  than  do  other 
parts  of  the  religion  to  the  primal  fount  of  all  religion. 

It  was  said  in  a  former  chapter  that  aUuost  before  wo 
arrive  at  any  definite  belief  among  men,  and  certainly 
before  we  reach  their  developed  mylhologtjy  we  find  them 
giving  expression  to  their  wild  emotions  by  dances  and 
gestures  not  less  wild.  Almost  before  there  is  a  worship 
of  things  there  is  a  sort  of  worship  of  emotion  ;  and  this 
gathers  especially  about  two  phases  of  strong  excitement, 
the  one  created  by  love,  the  other  by  wine.  Passion, 
mental  or  bodily,  is  the  soul  of  all  religious  excitement; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  soul  of  all  belief.  The  Veddio, 
charmer  does  after  a  fashion  shadow  forth  the  rehgion  of-^ 
all  mankind ;  the  durweeah  and  the  fakeer  display  in  their 
strange  dances  something  which  is  older  and  more  of  the 
essence  of  human  nature  than  the  dogma  of  Islam ;  the 
Christian  Flagellant,  he  who  joined  in  a  Procession  of 
Penitents  or  in  a  Dance  of  Death,  was  the  brother  in  faith 
of  these  two,  and  had  got  back  to  a  point  where  no  differ- 
ence of  creed  could  divide. '  And  just  in  the  same  way, 
before  the  creation  of  any  formidated  myth  touching  the 
gods  of  Greece,  earlier  that  the  constitution  of  any  Olyra- 
piis,  must  have  come  some  ritual  observance  of  this  unre- 
strained, passionate  sort.  Wlien  the  pantheon  was  made, 
this  emotional  worsliip  associated  itself  with  those  divini- 
ties in  it  who  were  of  oldest  birth — that  is  to  say,  with  the 
chthonic  '  or  earth  gods.    In  after  times,  when  the  primal 


*  We  use  thU  word  chthonic  with  some  freedom  when  we  apply  it  to 
the  first  earth  sods  of  the  Qv^.k  pantheon.  The  chthonic  divinity  was 
essentially  n  god  of  Ihu  regions  under  the  earth  ;  ut  fintt  of  the  dark  booitt 
of  the  seed,  later  on  of  ihc  tttill  dArkor  homv  of  the  dead.  But  at  ttrnt  an 
earth  divinity  was  not  woraliipped  under  this  a^xtfit.  It  was — and  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  earth  gixlde-w — not  the  undergronnd  region,  hut  the 
surface  cf  the  earth  that  wa«  worshipped.  Therefwre,  when  we  speak 
of  Prithivi,  or  Gaia,  or  DCmiiU':r,  or  Tellos,  or  Ops,  in  their  eortieflt  forms 
we  cmanot  call  them  chthonic  divinities.  Later  on  they  become  more 
nearly  so. 
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condition  hfid  been  passed,  the  same  rites,  iinerplained  and 
mysterious,  were  reverently  preserved. 

Tlie  earth  itself  is  »i  woman :  Prithivi,  D^m^t^r. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  neither  as  Prithivi  nor  Dem^t^r 
that  wo  ought  to  think  of  the  goddess  to  whom  the  first 
chthonic  rites  of  Greece  were  paid.  For  the  rituals  which 
grew  into  the  mysteries  may  have  existed  in  the  lan<k 
before  the  coming  thither  of  Zeus  and  his  pantheon.  But* 
the  older  names  are  gone ;  we  must  needs  use  those  which 
have  bt^en  handed  down  to  ua.  In  time  D^m^t^^r  came  to 
hold  a  place  na  near  to  the  hearts  of  tlie  lower  orders  of 
the  population,  the  descendants  of  the  conquered  nation- 
alities, as  she  ever  held  to  the  hearts  of  their  conquerors, 
and  a  far  nearer  place  than  she  htdd  with  those  Inttcr  in 
their  conquering  days.  For  it  is  only  by  a  peaceful  and 
settled  race  that  the  earth  goddess  is  ever  held  in  high, 
esteem.  This  is  why  it  was  that  the  Dorians,  the  most 
warlike  among  all  the  nations  of  new  Greece,  were  ever  the 
most  hostile  to  the  cult  of  Di^infiter.  After  their  invasion 
of  the  Pelopounese,  the  worship  of  that  goddess  had  to 
hide  itself  in  the  rustic  retirement  of  Arcadia,  aud  for  long 
years — so  Herodotus  declares' — Arcadia  was  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  Peloponuese  where  it  was  preserved. 

There  is  in  most  creeds  an  earth  god  as  well  as  an 
earth  goddess,  though  the  former  is  the  less  import-ant 
personality,  lie  represents  rather  the  germiual  |>ower  of 
the  ground  than  the  simple  earth,  and  he  is  therefore  less 
essential  to  primitive  belief  than  the  goddess  is.  This  ia 
why  he  always  holds  an  inferior  place.  He  is  sometimes 
the  eon,  sometimes  the  husband,  of  the  earth.  In  Homan 
mythology  he  appears  as  Liber,  who  is  the  son  of  Ceres 
and  the  brother  of  Libera,  who  is  a  kind  of  second  Ceres. 
In  some  of  the  Asiatic  creeds,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
auon,  he  is  the  husband  of  the  earth  goddess,  but  he  is  also 
almost  on  a  level  with  human  nature ;  he  is  the  Adonia 


<  Herod,  ii.  171. 
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to  the  Cyprian  Aphrodite,  the  Anchises  to  the  Aphroditd 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Of  Greece  proper  the  earth 
god  is  for  some  places  Dionysus,  for  others  Plouton,  for 
others  Pan.  Dionysus  was  not,  I  suppose,  a  god  of  native 
birth,  but  became  Greek  by  adoption,  and  was  worshipped 
especially  in  the  north.  Plout6n,  or  Had^9-Plout6n,  must 
jiot  be  confounded  with  that  later  Hades  the  embodiment 
of  the  tomb.  Plouton  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  son  of 
Dimeter.*  In  the  Eleusiiiian  myth  the  same  divinity, 
Hades-Plouton,  was  her  son-in-law.  Dionysus  held  the 
same  relationship. 

Zeus  himself  had  to  take  upon  him  part  of  the  nature 
which  had  belonged  traditionally  to  this  god  of  the  soiL 
Just  as  there  was,  as  well  as  a  Zeus  Olympios,  a  Pelasgiau 
Zeus  to  embody  the  worship  of  the  older  race,  so  there 
was,  as  the  representative  of  a  creed  still  earlier,  a  Zeus 
Chthonios,  or  Zeus  of  the  Earth.  Such  a  title  implies  a 
complete  reversal  of  Zeus'  character  as  the  ruler  of 
heaven.  Zeus  is  indeed  husband  of  the  earth  goddess, 
but  by  right  only  because  the  heaven  is  married  to  the 
earth.  Nevertheless,  we  notice  that  in  the  Greek  pantheon 
there  is  no  god  to  whom  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  as- 
signed for  his  special  kingdom.  In  the  division  of  the 
universe  by  lot  among  the  three  sous  of  Kronos,  to  Posei- 
ddn  was  given  the  hoary  sea,  to  Hades  the  pitchy  darkness, 
to  Zeus  the  wide  heaven  in  the  clouds  and  air.  The  earth 
was  common  to  all  three.'  The  reason  of  this  probably  is 
that  these  three  sons  of  Kronos  are  all  later  comers  tliau 
the  original  earth  ^od. 

The  divine  beings  who  in  the  historic  ages  of  Greece 
were  the  heads  and  representatives  of  chthonian  worship 
were  D^m^t^r  and  Porsephon^,  the  Great  Goddesses,  as  at 
Eleusis  they  were  called.  It  was  no  doubt  because  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  their  cult  that  to  them  belonged  in  a 


1  D6m£t^T  wu  said  to  have  brought  forth  PlatAn  in  a  thiloe-ploaghed 
fallow  in  the  island  o!  Crete. 
■  IL  XT.  187  *iq. 
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)ecial  degree  the  title  ers^valf  reverendy  holy ;  there  Tvaa 
itnething  awful  and  mysterions  about  them  which  the 
other  gods  had  not.  The  god  who  was  moat  associated 
with  these  ia  worship  was  Dionysus,  who  was  in  historic 
days  but  the  pale  shadow  of  what  he  (or  his  predeces- 
sor) ha*l  been  when  invested  with  their  full  character 
aa  earth  gods.  Nevertheless  the  shape  which  he  took 
in  Greece  seems  to  be  one  which  the  earth  god  ha.s 
generally  assumed  in  the  later  forms  of  the  Aryan  reli- 
gious systoras.  The  association  of  three  beings  of  the 
same  kind  as  these  three— that  is  to  say,  a  n»other,  a 
daughter,  and  a  male  divinity  who  is  husband  or  brother 
of  the  last — seems  generally  to  belong  to  the  scheme  of 
Aryan  earth  worship.  The  same  trilogy  appears  in  the 
Ceres,  Libera,  and  Liber  of  Rome,  and  in  the  Frigg, 
Preyja,  and  Freyr  (Freke,  Fi-owa,  and  Fhi)  of  the  Teutons. 
More  primitive,  perhaps,  than  the  formulated  worship 
of  D^mtiter,  Persephon^,  and  Dionysus  in  Greece  was  tliat 
form  of  earth  worship  whereof  we  catch  faint  glimpses  in 
the  legend  of  Fan  and  liis  rustic  compeers.  These  were 
honoured  by  country  dances  and  unelaborate  rites — wild 
dances  and  processions,  no  doubt,  suiting  the  tastes  and 
tempers  of  those  who  used  them,  but  not  yet  turned  into 
any  distinct  ritual.  In  the  Greece  of  historic  times  these 
early  rites  had  been  already  supplemented  by  very  defined 
ceremonies,  called  by  the  name  of  mysteries. 

The  celebrations  which  have  handed  on  their  title  for 
a  general  name  in  future  ages,  the  Greek  fiv<rn]ptay  are, 
when  we  first  catch  sight  of  them,  great  religious  revivals, 
for  even  then  they  preserve  in  tradition  a  something  which 
baa  been  half  forgotten.  They  have  already  departed  far 
from  their  original  use,  and  this  we  see  when  we  compare 
them  with  like  ceremonies  observed  among  less  cultured 
races,  Wc  cannot  translate  fiva-nj^y  nor  any  of  its  deriva- 
tive words,  quite  into  the  primitive  sense  of  them ;  and  our 
modem  translations,  viyMc  and  the  rest,  are  separated 
from  this  primitive  meaning  by  a  gap  which  centuries  of 
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religious  growth  have  made.  A  writer  upon  Ihe  myth  of 
Denieter  aud  Persephone' — the  atorj  which  formed  the 
fouadation  of  the  m^Bteriea  which  were  enacted  at  Eleusis 
— computes  that  we  can  trace  ita  history  for  a  thousand 
years.  No  portion  of  a  creed,  no  ceremonies  connected 
with  that  belief,  could  remain  unchanged  so  long.  For 
example,  the  element  which  wo  naturally  asaosiato  first  of 
all  with  the  idea  of  mystery  is  its  secresy,  and  yet  this 
element  the  early  mysteries  contained  only  in  a  secondary 
degree.  In  the  £leudinia,  it  is  true,  the  pledge  to  silence 
concerning  the  holy  rites  was  atriclly  exacted,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  strictly  observed;  yet  Plato,  we  know,  com- 
plained of  the  easy  accessibility  of  tlie  rites  themselves, 
and  Plato  lived  in  days  when  the  motive  cause  for  secresy 
and  excluaivenesa  had  been  long  in  operation. 

When  Greek  thought  had  been  aroused  to  speculation 
upon  the  origin  of  the  world,  upon  primal  existences, 
upon  the  difference  between  good  and  evil,  upon  the  cause 
of  either,  upon  a  hundred  subjects,  in  fine,  whereof  it  had 
formerly  no  conceit,  men  fancied  that  during  the  ecstasieg 
of  emotion  to  which  the  mystic  rites  gave  rise  they  caught 
sight  of  a  solution  to  the  difficulties  which  oppressed  them. 
And  perhaps  not  wholly  without  reason  ;  for  at  such  tiuiea 
iniHginatiuu  anticipated  the  slow  steps  of  logic,  and  seized 
hold  on  new  truths  alrnosb  without  knowing  how.  But 
these  men  chose  to  believe  further  that  the  same  truths 
liad  been  revealed  to  their  ancestors  and  had  been  by  them 
obscurely  handed  down  in  an  ancient  ritual.  The  fore- 
fathers themselves  had  no  thought  of  such  depths  of  philo- 
sophy; these  were  added  in  later  times,  when  the  old 
significance  of  the  rites  had  been  obscured  or  quite  for- 
gotten. Those  which  thaj  instituted  were  the  natural 
expressions  of  human  emotion  ;  scarcely  more  complicated 
and  abstruse  than  th^^  diint'e  of  our  Veddic  devil  charmer, 
or  than  a  war  dance  of  Africans  or  Maoris. 

*  Fcerst€i,  Jiaub  u,  EuckJuHr  der  Ptne^kmni^, 
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It  is  because  of  the  ori^nal  simplicity  and  natnralnesa 
of  sucb  rites  as  those  that,  on  whatever  side  we  look, 
within  the  bounds  of  Hollas  or  abroad,  rituals  of  the  same 
•kind  meet  our  eye.  The  Eleii«iuia  of  Attica  had  their 
rivals  in  the  Thracian  and  the  Sainothracian  mysteries  in 
hoDonr  of  Dionysus  and  of  the  Cabiri ;  nay,  we  know  that 
almost  every  town  of  Greece  had  its  own  circle  of  cere- 
monies, and  its  formal  worship  of  one  or  other  or  of  all  of 
the  earth  divinities.  Outside  the  bounds  of  Greece  are 
first  to  be  noted  the  Phrygian  rites  of  Cybel^,  most  near 
among  Oriental  rituals  to  those  of  Hellas. 

There  was  in  Asia  Minor  the  worship  of  Cybel^  and 
8and6n,  and  in  Cyprus  that  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  j 
there  was  the  wonnded  Tliammuz  mourned  by  Tyrian 
maids,  and  in  Egypt  the  dead  Osiris  wept  and  sought  for 
by  Isis.  .  *  The  rites  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis  differ  little  from 
these ' — the  rites  of  Osiris  and  Isis  (it  is  Lactantius  who 
is  speaking).  'As  there  Osiris  is  sought  amid  the  plaints 
of  his  mother,*  so  hore  the  quest  is  for  the  lost  Persephon^ ; 
and  as  Ceres  is  said  to  have  made  her  search  with  torches, 
so  (in  the  Osiris  mystery)  the  rites  are  marked  by  the 
throwing  of  brands.* '  The  closer  we  examine  into  these 
various  rituals  niid  their  attendant  myths,  the  more  shall 
we  be  struck  by  their  general  similarity  and  the  more 
clearly  shall  we  see  that  in  origin  and  iirst  intention  they 
were  all  the  same. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  likeness?  The  Greeks 
supposed  that  many  of  their  bcliofs  and  forms  of  worship 
had  been  received  from  the  Egyptians.  But  we  know  now 
that  an  adoption  of  this  kind  from  another  race  is  very 
rare  in  any  u3j'tholog_y,  and  may  be  left  out  of  account  in 
this  case :  so  that,  when  resemblances  such  Qs  those  we 

*  The  writer  »  mistakon  here,  for  Iiii  was  the  wife,  not  the  mother, 
of  Osiri:!. 

*  Lactantius,  i.  21-24.  Thoagb  this  writer  Is  not  an  BQthoritv  for  the 
eai\y  cvrcmonial  of  the  Is'ii  ril&i,  still,  from  what  we  know  of  the  conservu- 
tivc  nsiture  of  the  £i,'7]:>tiaa8,  wo  mny  fskirly  conclude  that  these  had  out 
changed  much  even  so  late  as  in  tlie  days  of  Lactantiaa. 
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have  noticed  are  to  bo  found  iii  the  religions  of  many 
diftorent  peoples,  they  spring  out  oC  tho  fundamental 
likeness  of  till  religions,  as  being  products  of  human 
thought.  This  was  the  case  with  the  masteries:  they  )iad 
their  root  in  instinctire  expressions  of  einotiou,  not  in  any 
particular  story  nor  in  any  traditional  worship.  Wlien 
we  tind  the  Eleusinia  adopted  and  initiated  in  later  times 
and  in  distant  places,  we  are  not  to  assume  that  these 
phenomena  are  tlie  result  of  direct  missionary  efforts  on 
the  part  of  its  votaries,  but  rather  that  all  men  ha*!  a 
natunil  inclination  to  this  form  of  worship. 

No  more  ought  we  to  suppose  that  these  rites  them- 
selves were  transplanted  uito  Greece  or  into  Attica  from 
any  earlier  home.  It  was  in  part  true,  no  doubt,  that  the 
rites  of  Dionysus  were  introduced  into  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  from  Tbrace ;  but  it  was  only  a  partial  truth. 
For  though  Dionysus  himself  may  not  have  been  originally 
known  at  Eleusis,  some  other  earth  god,  for  suri*,  wa^s 
known.  Dionysiac  worship  was  said,  we  know,  to  have 
been  founded  by  Orpheus,  And  then  men  went  further, 
and  attempted  to  find  a  derivation,  also  from  Thrace,  for  the 
Eleusinian  worship  of  Demeter  and  Persephom^.  Euinolpos, 
the  fabled  introducer  of  those  rites,  is  called  hy  late  writers 
the  son  of  Bc»rea8  (the  north  wind),  or  else  of  Poseid6n 
and  Chione— that  isto  say,  of  the  sea  and  of  the  snow.  By 
this  was  meant  that  Eumolpos  ha<l  come  fnom  northern 
Greece.  The  ancients  always  made  things  happen  in  the 
way  of  importation  and  personal  iuQuenee :  tln^  worship 
of  a  god  in  their  traditions  is  generally  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  a  land  by  some  particular  hero.  But  such 
is  not  the  usual  history  of  religious  ideas.  Eitlier  they 
spring  up  naturally  or  they  never  flourish  at  nil. 

The  truth  is  that  mysteries  of  this  kind  are  almost 
universal,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  chance  which  among  many 
birth-places  of  them  attains  celebrity,  and  comes  to  be 
thought  the  mother  of  all  the  rest.  Eleu^is,  which 
means  the  place  of '  coming  * — that  is  to  say,  the  coming  of 
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the  New  Year — cannot  originally  have  been  a  designation 
of  one  or  two  particular  spots  only;  for  each  locality  must 
have  had  its  special  place  at  which  the  spring  and  spring'i 
greenery  were  thought  to  come  back  and  appear  once 
more  to  the  world.  In  a  Norse  mythic  poem  which  really 
tella  the  story  of  the  marriage  of  Persephon6  and  Dionysus 
in  a  different  guiae,  it  is  related  how  a  maiden,  GeriS  (the 
Earth),'  agrees  to  meet  the  sun  god,  Freyr,*  *  in  the  warm 
wood  of  Barri,'  where  Barri  signidea  sim2>ly  'the  green,' 
Thus  any  green  wood  might  be  the  meeting-place  of  Freyr 
and  Ger^ :  but  no  doubt  each  locality  fixed  upon  its  special 
Barri  wood.  Just  so  each  place  had  once  its  Elousis,  or 
the  place  of  spring's  coming;  but  one  place  eventuaOy 
outlasted  and  outshone  all  the  rest.  Yet  even  in  late 
days  there  were  more  places  with  this  name  than  one: 
there  was  an  Eleusis  in  Boeotia  as  well  as  in  Attica. 

We  can  account  in  this  way  for  the  fact  which  baa 
sometimes  been  commented  on  as  strange,  tliat  the 
Eleusiuia  are  not  8£K»keu  of  by  Homer  (the  epic  Homer) 
nor  by  Hesiod.  The  reason  is  to  be  found,  not — a^  some 
have  alleged — in  the  lateness  in  time  of  the  Eleusiniau 
form  of  worship,  but  in  the  commonness  of  such  festivals 
and  the  number  of  places  in  which  they  had  their  seat.^ 
The  importance  of  the  special  Attic  celebration  was  of  late 
growth,  for  it  was  due  in  chief  measure  to  the  supremacy 
of  Athens.  So  far  as  the  institution  of  the  rites  went, 
that  was  too  old  to  be  followed  back  in  the  history  of 
belief. 

Three  or  four  hundred  years  ago  men  had  a  use  for  the 
word  mystery  which  we  have  since  laid  aside.  It  was 
applied  to  those  primitive  represeutationa  which  were  the 
first  divergence  from  the  old  raiiucle  plays  in  the  direction 
of  the  secular  drama.  Gnilds  used  to  be  formed  out  of 
the  laity  for  the  enactment  of  these  *  mysteries,'  which, 
becoming  a  little  more  secularised  still,  were  afterwards 

t  GerSi  -  earth. 

t  At  first  au  earth  god,  and  afterwards  a  god  of  summer  and  of  the  son. 
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called  *  moralities.'  It  bas  been  questioned  whether  the 
word,  when  thus  used,  had  any  etymological  connexion 
with  the  Greek  fiva-nipiov^  But  that  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  uh  nothing.  This  much  is  certain  i  that  the 
mystery  of  the  Middle  Aj^es  represented  in  mauy  ways  the 
character  of  the  early  Eieusiiiia  and  other  celebrations  of 
the  same  order.  All  these  were  essentially  dramas.  They 
were,  if  you  will,  miracle  plays;  for  the  miracle  which  they 
played  was  that  old,  long-standing  wonder  of  nature^  the 
return  of  the  New  Year  and  of  all  that  it  brings  with  it, 
the  reclothing  of  Earthnn  the  greenery  which  Winter  has 
stripped  ofi"  and  hidden  away.  (.Joethe,  counting  the  stagea 
by  which  melancholy  gains  a  sway  over  man's  mind,  notes 
how  at  hist  it  begets  in  him  such  a  distaste  of  life,  such  an 
intense  etmui,  tliat  the  very  return  of  spring  strikes  his 
fancy  only  as  a  thing  foregone  o.nd  wearisome  through 
constant  repetition.  To  man  in  primal  days  (but  it  need 
not  be  so  to  him  alone)  the  same  event  appeared  ever  new, 
and  so  wonderful  and  joyful  that  no  colour  could  paint,  no 
language  could  dignify  it  enough.  Man  sought  to  present 
the  glad  coming  of  summer  in  such  a  way  that  it  should 
a[>poal  to  all  the  senses  at  once;  he  sang  it  in  endless 
rhymes,  he  made  myths  about  it., and  then  he  enacted  the 
story  ill  a  drama ;  and  thus  he  laid  the  foundation  not  of 
the  mysteries  only,  but  of  all  dramatic  repreaontation. 

We  do  not,  it  is  tiaie,  know  much  of  those  other  rites, 
Egyptian,  Asiatic,  or  half  Hellenic,  which  I  spoke  of  just 
now;  but  what  we  do  know  is  enough  to  convince  us  that, 
like  the  Eleusinia  or  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  they  took 
their  rise  in  the  same  desire  for  the  symbolic  j)ortrayal  of 
two  great  events :  first,  the  sorrow  of  Nature  when  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  is  withdrawn  and  the  fruitful  growth 
of  plants  and  grasses  is  stayed,  and  then  her  joy  when 
these   are    all   restored.     The   advent   of  spiiiig   was  the 


I 
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*  The  tonnB  moralititJi.  vtytterifi,  Bj-mng  np  only  at  tbc  end  of  tho 
Uid<IIe  AK'e«.     MyiUry  is  iuppoied  b^  some  to  be  derived  from  minuimiMn, 

Le.  a  guiJtl.  and  tu  lave  bad  the  apeUiug  cbaoged  bjr  ikUe  analogy. 
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*  good  Spell  *  of  the  heathen  peoples ;  the  death  of  summer 
was  their  book  of  doom. 

As  the  Eleusiiiia  constituted  the  chief  Greek  festival 
in  this  kind,  and  the  one  concerning  which  we  have  most 
information,  though  even  here  our  information  is  measure 
enough,  I  will  take  this  alone  as  a  sample  of  the  Greek 
mystery,  and  allow  a  slight  sketch  of  that  to  stand  for  the 
rest.  We  all  know  the  story  upon  which  the  drama  was 
founded.  The  tale  has  cume  down  to  us  in  a  hymn,  which 
was,  wo  may  suppose,  chauntod  at  such  time  as  the  rites 
of  Demeter  and  Persephon^  were  4.*elebrated.  Plays  then, 
as  in  later  days,  required  their  prologue,  which  set  forth 
the  history  of  the  piece  about  to  be  enacted.  So  this 
Homeric  hymn  tells  the  tulo  of  the  rape  and  return  of 
Persephonfi  almost  in  the  form  in  which  her  history 
formed  the  subject  of  a  mythic  drama  at  Eleusis. 

It  tells  us  how  the  girl  Persephon^  was  wandering  with 
her  companion  maidens  iu  the  Nysiau  plain,  gathering 
crocus,  and  rose,  and  hyacinth,  and  fair  violets,  and, 
more  beautiful  than  all,  the  narcissus.'  The  deceitful 
earth  sent  up  this  tiower  to  allure  the  goddess  away  from 
her  fellows;  it  was  a  wonder  to  be  seen,  for  on  it  grew  a 
hundred  blossoms,  which  sent  forth  their  fnignince  over 
the  laughing  earth  and  the  salt  waves  of  the  sea.  But, 
as  the  maiden  stooped  to  seiz*^  the  prize,  the  wide  earth 
gaped  apart,  and  the  awful  son  of  Kronos  leaped  forth  and 
bore  her  away  shrit*king  in  his  golden  chariot.  But  none 
of  mortals  or  immortals  heard  lier  call,  save  only  Uekatd 
{the  moon)  in  her  cavp,antl  Helios  (the  sun),  who  sat  apart 
from  the  other  gods  iu  his  own  temple  receiving  the  fair 
ofierings  of  men.  .  ,  • 

But  an  echo  of  the  cry  reached  Ddm^t^r,  and  grii^f 
seized  her  mind.  She  rent  her  veil  and  put  from  her  her 
dark  blue  cloak,  and  like  a  bird  hurried  over  land  luid 
■ea  seeking  her  daughter.     For  nine  days  she  wandered 

*  The  nnme  of  this  llower  is  supported  to  bear  u  Bpecinl  allasion  to  tho 
lleep  of  death,  or  of  the  winter  cartti  (tdpmi,  MvmhuMS  or  tlcadHest), 
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thas,  a  torch  in  her  band ;  until  at  last  Hekat^  came  to 
meet  her,  likewise  bearing  a  light.  And  these  two,  carry- 
ing their  torches,  sped  forth  together  until  tliey  came  to 
Helios ;  and  the  goddess  spake  to  him.  '  Do  thou,  O 
Sun,  who  from  the  divine  air  lookeat  down  upon  all  earth 
and  sea,  toll  me  if  thou  hast  s«en  any  one  of  gods  or 
men  who  against  my  daughter's  will  has  forcibly  carried 
her  away/  And  he  answered,  *  Queen  D^mSt^r,  I  grieve 
much  for  thee  ayd  for  thy  slender- footed  daughter.  But 
kuow  that  Zeus,  the  cloud-gatherer,  has  done  tbia  thing, 
giving  thy  daughter  to  his  brother  llades  for  his  fair  wife. 
Cease  then,  goddess,  from  iir moderate  grief.  Aidoneus, 
who  is  king  of  many,  is  no  unseemly  kinsman  among  the 
immortals.  ,  .  . ' 

When  Dem^ter  had  heard  this  she  was  filled  with 
sharper  grief  and  with  anger  against  the  cloudy  son  of 
Kn>nos,  and  <juittiiig  Olympus,  she  wandered  among  the 
cities  and  rich  fields  of  men,  obscuring  her  godhead.  At 
length  she  came  to  the  house  of  King  Keleos,  the  ruler  of  * 
Eleusis.  There  sho  sat  down  by  a  well  in  the  guise  of 
an  old  woman.  And  the  daughters  of  Keleos  saw  her  aa 
thoy  came  out  to  draw  water,  and  they  knew  her  not,  but 
spake  to  her,  .  .  .  And  Denii^ter  became  nurse  to  Demo- 
pho6n,  the  son  of  Keleos  and  of  his  wife  Metaneira.  She 
fed  him  on  ambrosia  and  breathed  sweetly  ui>*>n  him  as 
he  lay  in  her  breast.  At  night  she  concealed  hira  in  the 
strong  fire,  like  a  brand,  secretly,  without  his  parents' 
knowledge.  And  she  would  have  rendered  him  immortal; 
but  Metaneira,  foolishly  watching  at  night,  saw  it,  and 
smote  her  side  and  shrieked  out.  .  .  .  And  fair-haired 
D^mdtdr  put  from  her  in  anger  the  child,  and  laying  him 
upon  the  ground,  she  spake  to  Metaneira.  'Oh,  foolish 
thou  !  how  hast  thou  erred  !  For  by  the  gods'  oath  I 
swear,  by  the  unappeasable  water  of  Styx,  I  would  have 
made  thy  sou  immortal  and  given  him  unending  fame. 
But  now  he  cannot  avoid  death  and  his  fate.     But  un- 
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dying  glory  shall  be  his,  because  he  has  eat  upon  my  knee 
and  has  slept  in  my  arms.  Know  that  I  am  D^metor.  .  .  ,* 
Then,  as  she  spake,  the  goddess  changed  her  guise,  and 
cast  off  from  her  her  eld.  Beauty  breathed  roiuul  her, 
and  from  her  fragrant  garment  spread  a  sweet  odour ;  far 
shone  the  light  from  that  immortal  flesh,  and  on  her 
shoulders  gleamed  lier  yellow  hair,  till  the  house  was  filled 
with  the  sheen  of  it  us  with  the  lightning.  And  she  lefb 
the  palace.  .  .  .  And  when  morning  came  Keleos  sum- 
moned his  people  and  told  them  what  had  happened,  and 
bade  them  build  a  costly  temple  to  fair-haired  Dem^ter. 
And  here  tlie  goddess  sat  down,  far  apart  from  the  councils 
of  the  gods.  Nor  while  she  was  there  did  the  earth  yield 
any  seed;  in  vain  men  ploughed,  and  white  barley  fell 
into  the  furrows  in  vain ;  until  Zeus  sent  his  messenger. 
Iris,  to  entreat  her  to  return.  And,  one  after  another, 
came  all  the  immortals  with  gifts  ami  honours,  but  she 
obstinately  turned  from  all  their  words. 

Then  at  last  Zeus  sent  down  unto  Erebus  his  golden- 
wanded  messenger  to  lead  away  Persephon6  from  the 
murky  land,  that  her  niother  might  be  comfi»rted.  .  .  . 
And  Hades  did  not  disobey  the  command  of  Zeus  the 
king.  PersephonS  rejoiced  aud  leaped  up  in  joy.  But 
he  (Ilad^s)  had  craftily  given  her  a  seed  of  pomegmnat^?, 
that  she  might  not  remain  for  ever  above  with  holy 
Dfim^t^r.  Now  Hades  yoked  his  steeds  to  the  golden 
chariot,  and  Hermes  seized  the  reins  and  the  whip  and 
drove  straight  from  the  abodes  of  death,  and,  cutting 
through  the  deep  darkness,  they  came  to  where  Dimeter 
stood.  .  .  . 

But  because  Persephon^  had  eaten  the  fruit  of  the 
pomegranate  she  must  still  pass  one-third  of  the  year 
below  with  her  husband ;  two-thirds  she  spends  on  earth 
with  her  mother. 

The  histoiy  which  we  have  just  narrated,  and  which, 
occupies  the  tirst  'portion  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Dcmeter,   commeinorates  a   nature  ujyth   of  unfathom* 


THE  NATORE  MYTH   WHICH  imDERLIES  IT. 

able  antiquity.  Towards  the  end  of  the  hymn  the  poet 
strays  into  legends  which  have  more  to  do  with  the  sup- 
posed origin  of  the  Eleusinia  and  with  the  teaching  to  man- 
kind of  the  use  of  agriculture — elements  neither  of  them, 
as  I  shall  presently  point  out,  belong-ing  to  the  earliest 
myth  of  the  enrth  goddess.  Wherefore,  over  this  latter 
portion  of  the  Homeric  hymn — ^telling  how  the  goddess 
D^m^t^r  came  again  to  earth,  to  the  Rarian  plain,  and 
how  the  corn  sprang  up  as  she  passed,  how  she  made  the 
whole  earth  blithe  and  fruitful,  how  she  at  lust  appointed 
the  '  law-dispensing  kings,*  Triptolemos,  and  Diodes,  and 
Eumolpos,  and  Kelcos,  to  preserve  her  rites — ov^r  all  this 
we  will  pass. 

Dem^t^r  is  vj-MTTjpy  mother  earth.  Persephon^  was 
called  at  Eleusis  Core,  the  maiden,  or,  more  literally  still, 
the  'germ.*  Eleusis  is  *the  coming,'  not  originally,  I 
Buspect,  of  D6meter  to  earth,  but  of  the  returning  spring. 
And  we  may  see  how  truly  in  this  poem,  even  though  it 
has  an  epic  form,  all  the  dramatic  instincts  are  satisfied. 
The  Norsemen  had  their  celebrations  (a  kind  of  mystery, 
too)  of  the  death  of  the  earth  in  winter,  or  perhaps  one 
should  rather  say  of  that  visitation  which  is  peculiar  to 
Northern  climates — the  total  extinction  of  the  aun  himself 
during  the  coldest  months.  The  festival  (or  fast)  was 
culled  the  bale  or  death  of  Balder.  It  was  kept  by  the 
lighting  of  great  tires,  called  the  bale  fires.'  But,  strange 
to  say,  the  season  chosen  for  this  celebration  waa  not 
winter,  when  the  sun  was  really  hidden,  but  summer — nay, 
the  very  height  of  summer,  Midsummer's  Eve.  It  was 
thus,  by  taking  the  sun  at  the  moment  of  hia  greatest 
power,  that  a  dramatic  force  was  given  to  the  miracle 
play  which  enacted  the  sun's  o^vn  overthrow.  Just  the 
same  spirit  is  visible  here.     Persephone,  the  maiden,  the 

*  Id  the  Middle  Ages  th«  bale  dros  changed  their  tmmes,  and  became 
Bi.  John's  fire*  (JokaHHU/ehfiT,  fFia  efo  SL  Jran),  ind  under  these  namca 
are  stiU  kept  up  in  Uerniany  and  some  parts  of  France,  and  in  the  west  or 
extreme  north  of  Scotland.  St.  John's  Day  of  course  oocotb  at  Hid- 
■ommer. 
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image  of  sprinir,  is  found  playing  in  the  meadowg  and 
gathering  the  flowers  of  the  early  year  at  the  moment 
when  Aid5ueus  comes  to  carry  her  below.  Rightly  this 
rape  should  have  been  made  to  happen  in  the  autumn  ; 
but  then  the  force  of  contrast  between  life  and  death 
would  have  been  lost.  So  it  happens  in  tlie  spring  ;  and 
probably  the  chief  Eleusinian  feasts  were  originally  at 
this  season.' 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  changes  of  the  year 
are  gradual,  those  between  day  and  night  are  rapid  and 
impressive.  Granted  that  the  time  of  year  is  fixed  as  it 
is,  both  here  and  in  the  Northern  myth,  the  drama  will  be 
the  most  effective  if  the  tiuie  of  day  in  which  its  action 
falls  is  made  to  be  the  evening.  Balder's  bale  fires  were 
lighted  at  sundown,  and  kept  burning  all  through  the 
night.  And  here  also,  reading  a  little  between  the  lines 
of  the  hymn — that  is  to  say,  making  allowance  for  some 
extension  of  time  iu  a  story  which  is  told  epically,  not 
dramatically* — we  can  gather,  I  think,  that  the  rape  of 
Persephon^  was  originally  thought  to  happen  just  at 
sunset,  and  then  the  search  for  her  to  extend  throughout 
one  night.  Behind  the  expanded  season  myth  lies  tho 
more  primitive  myth  of  light  and  dark.  For  see  how  the 
positions  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  incidenticlly  told  ua: — 

And  her  companions  all  vainly  sought  her. 
Of  gods  or  mortal  men  none  hoar«i  her  cry, 
Saving  two  only,  the  great  Perseus'  daughter. 
The  goddess  of  the  cave,  mild  Hekatd, 
And  bright  Hyperion's  son,  King  Helios, 
He  too  gave  enr  unto  that  call ;  for  he, 
Taking  fi'om  men  their  ^tTetings  beanteous. 
In  his  own  homo  sat  from  the  gods  away. 

'  Oriffinailjf,  As  is  afterwards  sofTgested,  it  is  probable  tbat  their 
transference  to  aaiuoin  dimottd  a  chunge  ftom  a  feast  wliich  merely  cele- 
brated the  return  of  tbe  year  to  one  which  wwa  wore  distinctly  a  farmor'a 
festival. 

*  Ruch  allowances  in  interpretiDg  any  particular  /<»rw  of  a  mjth  we 
must  always  be  prepared  to  miUte. 


THE  YEAR  AND  THE  DAY. 
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The  sun  ia  ffway  from  Olyinpua  because  he  is  near  his 
petting ;  he  is  sittiog  in  his  western  tent  by  the  homes  of 
men.  Hekut^,  tlie  moon,  hears  from  her  cave;  for  she  is 
still  below  the  earth.  And  now  D^ni^t^r,  who  has  caught 
a  faint  echo  of  that  cry  of  ang^uish,  hurries  over  the  earth 
with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  seeking  Persephon^  :  it  is  nij^ht. 
Anon  she  encounters  Hekate,  who  comes  to  meet  her, 
likewise  carrying  a  light:  for  now  the  moon  lias  risen. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Elousinia,  or  some  festivals 
of  a  like  kind,  may  not  have  existed  before  the  familiar 
use  of  agriculture.  Demeter  is  much  more  than  the 
patroness  of  the  husbandman's  art ;  she  is  the  earth 
mother  herself,  the  parent  of  all  growth.  The  coming  of 
spring  would  be  not  leas  welcome  in  days  when  men  lived 
upon  the  proceeds  of  hunting,  upon  flocks  and  herds,  or 
upon  wild  fruits,  AIL  life  is  iu  the  hands  of  the  fruits 
bearing  goddess. 

Fata  coprovc  aWei,  li6  cXj^fTT  prfripa  yalar 

chaunted  the  DfidAnian  priests.*  And  they  might  have 
sung  the  same  to  Gaia  or  to  D^metfer  (Mother  Gaia)  ages 
before  corn  had  been  first  sown. 

But  agriculture  was  introduced;  and  the  special  im- 
portance of  earth's  truitfulness  as  the  cause  of  the  growth 
of  the  grain  came  in  time  to  thtow  into  the  background 
the  earth's  other  miscellaneous  gifts.  Nevertheless  this 
change  was  long  in  taking  place,  The  myth  which  is 
connected  with  this  aspect  of  the  £leusiuia — that  is  to 
say,  their  aspect  as  celebrations  of  the  new  birth,  not  so 
much  of  the  year  as  of  the  ear,  and  as  the  special  glorifi- 
cation of  the  husbandman's  art — is  the  myth  of  Triptole- 
nuis.  He,  said  the  legend,  was  charged  by  D^m^ter  to 
spread  abroad  her  worship,  and  to  teach  men  the  mystery 
of  sowing  com.  His  name  explains  his  position  in  the 
myth  :    he  is  rpiiroXoi,  the   thrice-ploughed  furrow.     In 

^  PaiuonioA,  x.  12,  6. 
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later  days  Triptolerana  grew  to  be  a  very  importaut 
character  in  the  Ddmt^ter  legend.  But  in  the  Homeric 
hymn,  which  is  probably  almost  contemporary  with 
n^siod — that  is  to  say,  not  later  than  the  eighth  century 
before  Christ* — Triptolemus  plays  no  very  leading  part. 
He  is  one  (the  first,  it  is  true)  among  many  kings  Avho  are 
said  to  have  received  the  command  of  D^m^t^r  to  institute 
her  rites.  '  She  went,'  says  the  hymn,  *  to  the  law-giving 
kings,  to  Triptolemus  and  horse-driving  Diodes,  and  the 
might  of  Eumolp[>s,  and  to  Keleos,  leader  of  the  people, 
and  to  them  she  told  how  to  perform  her  holy  service.' 
Moreover,  all  this  history  of  the  institution  of  the  mysteries 
forms  a  separate  part  of  the  hymn,  and  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  main  legend  which  was  related  just  now. 

The  worship,  therefore,  of  MmStSr  in  her  character  of 
goddess  of  husbandry  has  a  second  place  in  the  intention 
of  the  mysteries.  In  later  times,  say  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  when  the  history  of  the  great  goddesses^ 
begins  to  be  common  iu  art,  Triptolemus  is  rarely  absent 
from  such  representations.  He  commonly  fonns  one  of  a 
group  which  contains  Demeter  and  Peraephoue,  Hades, 
Hekate,  and  Hermes.  In  one  part  of  the  picture  may  be 
the  god  of  the  under  world ;  in  the  other  is  Triptolemus  in 
snaky  chariot,  scattering  abroad  the  grain.  When  this 
change  had  taken  place,  and  the  chai-acter  of  Triptolemus 
bad  become  an  essential  in  tlie  Persephone  legend,  the  mys- 
teries had  come  to  be  much  less  rejoicings  at  the  return  of 
the  spring  than  a  sort  of  harvest  homes,  rejoicings  for  the 
ingatht'red  wealth  which  earth  had  yielded. 

When  agriculture  is  in  its  infancy  men  do  not  sow  in 
the  autumn.  They  plant  some  quick-growing  com,  which 
takes  a  few  months  only  to  ripen ;  and  what  is  sown  in 
the  early  spring  is  reaped  before  the  summer.  The 
French  name  for  buckwheat,  hie  samxnin,  is  derived  from 
the  use  by  the  Tartars  of  tliia  grain,  which  can  be  sown 

'  Lenormant,  however,  patA  it  later.    See  Daroznberg  ftod  SagUo^  IH6' 
tioHuaire  de*  Antiquitea,  art.  •  C6r^.* 
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durinj^  the  short  sojourn  which  the  nomadic  people 
make  in  one  spot.  Therefore  iu  early  dajs  the  festival  of 
Dem^ter  and  Core  would  naturally  fall  in  the  spring. 
Later  in  time  there  came  to  be  two  festivals — the  on© 
dedicated  to  the  coming*  up  {anodos,  auoBof)  of  Core  or 
the  germ,  the  other  to  her  deacunt  {kathodos,  KaSoBot) 
into  the  infernal  roalms.  The  second  was  Persephone's 
marriage  with  Pluto — that  is  to  say,  it  was  concerned  with 
the  most  germane  matter  of  the  Eleusinian  myth — it  was, 
beside,  the  festival  of  the  sower,  and  was  for  these  reasons 
the  greatest.  Yet  we  observe  that  in  being  held  in  the 
autumn  it  runs  counter  to  the  picture  wliich  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  Homeric  hymn.  The  anodos  was  associated 
with  the  worship  of  Dionysos;  it  was  celebrated  iu  hia 
month,  the  flower  month,  and  was  supposed  (it  wad  an 
addition  to  the  old  legend)  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
Persephone  with  that  god. 

"Whether  the  mysteries  were,  as  at  first,  feasts  to  the 
spring,  or,  as  later  on  they  became,  feasts  to  the  goddess 
of  agriculture,  harvest  Immes,  they  were,  before  all  things, 
peasant  festivals.  They  belonged,  I  have  said,  to  the 
autochthones,  the  simple  ejirly  inhabitants  of  the  soil- 
To  that  belonging  they  owed  their  vast  antiquity.  Con- 
quering nations  passed  over  the  land  and  left  these  rustic 
rites  uiichaiiged,  adhering  to  one  place,  handed  on  by  an 
everlasting  tradition  from  genenwtion  to  generation.*     At 


'  Enoiisb  has,  I  imagine,  been^aid  in  this  and  in  the  previous  chapter 
to  dliow  that  Dcmcter  was  one  among  the  uldusi  divinities  wonhfppod  in 
Oreeet;.  Ktarodulua  t«lU  uh  so  much  (ii.  171).  Pnuiiajiias  says  that  she 
waft  known  as  Dt-nieter  I'cla^i^s  (11.  22,  10).  iSbc  wa^  callefl  \>y  the  fumio 
title  in  Arcudia,  the  vt-ry  hooju  of  all  that  v/wt  tn^mt  ancient  in  (ireek 
culture  (Ilerud.  I.  v.)  \Ve  have  seen  how  obatinatoly  ht-r  worship  was 
mointaineci  there. 

IVrst-phont'  in  not  rpjilly  to  bo  distinguished  from  t>6raet^r.  For 
DCni^iOr  herself  ofien  appears  us  a  maiden  as  Anu^rnp  x^^  (Faoa.  1.  2'i), 
and  this  is  identicul  in  lut-'Uiiing  with  the  mime  it6pt}  givcu  tu  PcrM-pboud. 
Dtimetir  is  spoken  of  ns  daaghter  of  Vrt  Kovprrp6<pQS  (the  nursing  earth). 
Morvuvvr  in  ortisiiu  represvu  tat  tons  it  is  very  hard  tu  luaku  aUi>tinotioa 
between  mother  and  daii^ihier.  (See  on  this  subject  UerUiird.  Or.  .\fytk. 
§  'HQt  i  \  and  in  Akad,  JlU.  ii.  ^57  ;  and  Overbeck,  trr.  Kuiutmyth.  ii.  U3, 
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last  this  creed,  which  had  rested  quiet  *  under  the  drums 
aud  tramplings '  of  many  conquests,  began  to  rise  ag'ain. 
The  down-trodden  race  vindicated  its  old  power;  and  the 
stone  which  had  been  orerlooked  in  the  first  building  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  religions  became  the  headstone  of 
the  corner. 

All  the  charm  of  the  unlinown  belongs  to  celebrations 
such  as  these,  whose  beginnings  lie  covered  up  by  so  many 
centuries  of  neglect.  In  Rome  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia 
kept  alive  the  memory  of  a  society  of  shepherds  aud  hunts- 
men who  lived  before  cities  had  been  built  or  even  agricul- 
ture establiyhed.  The  same  feast  lived  to  witness  the  fall  of 
the  Ri^public,  to  see  a  *  kingly  crown '  thrice  presented  to 
the  Republic's  destroyer  ; '  and,  lasting  far  beyond  that,  it 
saw  the  fall  of  the  religion  of  Rome  after  the  fall  of  its  old 
government ;  it  survived  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
and  was  celebrated  as  late  as  in  the  reign  of  Anthemins. 
One  may  almost  say  that  it  is  commemorated  still  at  the 
Carnival.  The  Eleusinia  had  hs  long  a  life.  They  were 
finally  crushed  out  by  the  monks  who  entered  Greece  in 
A.D.  395  in  the  train  of  Alaric's  invading  army;  and  that 
these  proselytists  should  have  exerted  themselves  in  the 


as.  See  the  Harpy  Tomb  of  Xantlioa  for  an  example  of  the  lUcenesa  be- 
tween Ibe  two  podflc-sst's.) 

From  this  I  am  U*d  to  believe  that  some  porU  of  the  myth  of  the  two 
Great  (.loddesscs  may  \*e  ro{.>c(ilion)t,  om  ibo  ^ame  adventures  would  have  to 
be  ntlrilnilctl  \o  each.  Thiw  I  ima'^itic  that  the  wnndi; rings  of  Dt'-mrftT 
belonff  of  ut'cewiity  tu  htr  »s  a  pjtlik'ss  of  fartli,  ai:*l  i|uite  alone  exprefes 
the  notion  of  the  chanjiji!  from  sumtngr  to  winter -the  change  in  anj/r-ar- 
OHce  of  ihc  parth  bein)^  mythically  represented  afi  a  change  from  iiiaci>  lo 
place,  a  chanije  in  tjiftre.  This  will  become  more  clear  when  *>e  coinpare 
with  the  D^mertT  m>«'orie8  those  of  which  we  have  some  tracer  union|>r 
the  Teutonic  folk  (s. e  Cb.  VII.)  It  follows  that  the  rape  of  Pereej-hon*) 
and  the  wanderings  of  Demtl^r  are  mythio  repelitiona  of  the  same 
notion. 

Thifi  Icails  xia  back  lo  a  still  earlier  form  of  the  mysteries  when 
Dimeter  nnd  Terjephone  wore  not  united,  but  separate. 

Sec  UareinlKTg  and  Soglio's  /^tW. //*■*.! »r, art. 'Cfr6s/ by  F.LenormaDt, 
for  iho  irac&d  of  I>emeter  worship  in  Greece. 

'Von  all  did  sec  that  on  the  Lupercal 
I  thrice  presenled  blm  a  kicgJy  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refoie.' — Juiius  (^tar 
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matter   shows  that  the  faith  had  still  a  hold  n^x)n  the 
afiections  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  in  these  rites  another 
element  beside  the  mere  joy  of  living  and  of  seeing  the 
earth  live  again,  or  one  nay  at  least  say  a  more 
eatrer  and  passionate  expression  of  that  joy.  The  sub- 
stratum of  phallic  Yvorship,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  many 
elaborate  rituals  such  as  these,  acconipanios  them  in  their 
after  development.  Therefore  is  it  that  in  close  relation- 
ship to  the  niusterion  stands  the  org^.  Both  words  have 
been  handed  down  for  perpetual  use  in  later  ages.  In 
historic  times  the  orgy  belonged  more  especially  to  the 
later  Dionysus,  the  wine  god.  The  mystery  still  belonged 
to  Demet^r. 

In  such  conceptions  as  this  Bacchus,  or  the  Yedic 
Soma,  or  Agni,  arc  worshipped  beings  half  physical, 
halt'  abstract.  On  the  one  aide  is  the  thing,  the  honey- 
dew,  the  wine,  which  excites  passion,  or  the  fire  which 
symbidises  it;  on  the  other  side,  the  emotion  itself.  But 
men  do  not  aual^'se  their  complex  feelings  into  their 
different  elements ;  they  do  not  recognise  that  fire  is  a 
symbol  of  the  passion,  or  that  the  wine  is  only  a  cause  of 
the  tumultuous  emotions  which  they  feel.  The  wine  or 
the  fire  they  believe  enters  into  them  and  itself  ro»Hti~ 
iuics  the  mental  condition  which  they  know.  Tlierefore 
in  worshipping  the  vine  men  did  in  fact  woraliip  tlie 
strength  of  their  feelinga,  and  these  produced  in  them 
that  emotional  state  which  is  necessary  to  belief,  and 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  relifjions.  To  produce 
such  a  condition  of  mind  was  the  object  of  the  org}' ; 
which,  in  giving  a  more  distinctly  emotional,  gave  in  the 
end  a  more  distinctly  religious  character  to  the  mystic 
festivals. 

In  another  way  also,  pleasanter  to  contemplate,  relir 
gions  excitement  was  maintained — namely,  by  the  supreme 
influence  of  music.  Tradition  shows  us  how  early  was  tho 
use  of  this  stimulus  in  the  Eleusiuia.  There  was  at  Eleusis 
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a  family  which  claimed  the  hereditairj' office  of  chief  priest 
(hierophant)  in  the  celebrations.     They  were  the  Eumol- 
pidte ;  and  they  pretended  an  eponymous  ancestor,  Eu- 
molpoa,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  priest  of 
D^met^r  and  Dionysus  at  Eleusis,  and  to  have  introduced 
their  raysteriea  there.      In  reality  Eumolpoa  is  nothing 
more  than  the  *  sweet^voiced  one,'  the  leader  of  the  choir. 
The  name  Eumolpidae  is  that  of  an  office,  not  of  a  family: 
it  must  have  been  in  later  times  that  the  office  became 
hereditary  and   gave   its  designation  to  a  single  house. 
But   that   these  sweet   singers    (^cumolpoi)    should    have 
claimed  the  credit  of  originating  the  Demetric  worship 
argues  a  vast  antiquity  for  the  choral  performance  therein, 
when  the  leading  singer  was  likewise  the  ofiiciatingpriest. 
The  excitement  which  is  wrought  of  old  observances, 
imperfectly  understood,  the  halo  at  once  of  mystery  and 
of   antiquity,  grew  up  rapidly  around  the   ritual  of  the 
Eleusinia,     Strong  emotion  not  much  restrained,  fostered 
bj  music  and  a  kind  of  holy  drama,  and  surrounded  by  much 
that  is  ancient  and  unexplained — these    are  ingredients 
which  in  all  ages  will  pn^duce  the  same  effects.    Lot  us  note 
that  all  the  *  mystics  '  in  the  modern  purely  religious  sense 
— all  those,  I  mean,  who  have  enshrined  their  thoughts  of 
God  in  a  halo  of  rapt  emotion — have  turned  to  such  dra- 
matic pictures  as  the  Greeks  rejoiced  in  at  Elensis ;  and  the 
converse  holds  good,  that  wherever  we  find  these  dramatic 
celebrations  we  may  be  sure  that  the  doctrines   which 
they  coutiiin  will  tiilce  sooner  or  later  a  genuinely  mystic 
complexion.     St.  Francis  of  Assisi  is  the  typical  *  mystic  * 
of  the  Middle  Age.     His  biographer  '   has   recorded  the 
care  with  which  he  prepared,  and  the  pleasure  he  took  in 
the  enaction  of,  a  drama  representing  the  birth  of  Christ, 
as  nearly  like  the  drama  we  have  been  describing  as  the 
.difference  between  their  two  subjectB  and  the  lapse  of 
intervening  centuries  would  allow. 


Tbomoa  o{  CeUano  in  Acta  S3.  OcUfhriB^  tarn.  3. 
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The  day  of  joy  approacbed,  the  time  of  rejoicing  was 
near.  The  brothers  (of  the  Order  of  Franciscandj  are 
asseniblcd  from  many  places ;  the  men  and  women  of  the 
country  round,  according  to  their  capacities,  prepare 
candles  and  torcheg  for  illuminating  the  night,  that  night 
whose  shining  star  lit  up  all  future  days  and  years.  At 
length  came  the  Saint,  and  finding  everything  prepared, 
saw  and  was  glad.  Even  a  manger  is  got  ready  and  hay 
procured,  and  an  ox  and  an  ass  arc  brought  in.  IIonou,r 
and  praise  are  given  to  simplicity,  to  poverty  and  humility, 
and  Campogreco  is  made  as  it  were  a  new  Bethlehem.  .  .  . 
The  night  is  illumined  like  the  day,  and  is  most  grateful 
to  men  and  animals.  The  peasantry  approach  and  with 
new  joys  celebrate  the  renewal  of  the  myttterie$.  He 
(St.  Francis)  imitates  the  voice  of  woods,  and  the  rocjis 
rejoicing  answer.  The  brothers  sing,  piying  their  meed 
of  praise  to  the  Lord.  The  Saint  stands  befoie  the  pro- 
cession, heaving  sighs,  bowed  with  emotion  and  suffused 
with  a  wondrous  joy.  They  celebrate  the  solemn  service 
of  the  J/(Wff.' 

Is  it  not  by  a  trae  instinct  that  the  Church  which 
claims  to  be  built  by  a  mystic  power,  and  to  transmit  its 
spiritual  inflnence  through  channels  unsounded  by  reason, 
shrouds  its  acts  of  worship  even  now  in  a  veil  of  half- 
explained  drama,  and  wraps  its  dogmas  round  with  a 
garment  of  melodious  sounds  ? 

There  can  bo  no  question  that  the  mystes  in  the  Klen- 
einia,  with  precisely  the  same  intention  as  St.  Francis,  re- 
enacted  in  a  certain  defined  Keries  of  dramas  the  chief 
details  of  the  myth  above  narrated — that  is  to  say,  the 
loss  of  the  maiden  (Cor^),  the  journeys  of  her  mother,  the 
sorrows  of  the  goddess  by  the  well,  the  honour  done  her 
in  the  bouse  of  Keleos,  the  preparation  of  the  mystic 
drink  by  which  D6m^t^  was  delighted  and  which  became 
the  sacrament  of  her  votaries,'  and  finally  the  restoration 


*  Tbifl  mystio  diink.  kykeAn  (mwcivi').  is  described  MS  having  been 
of  meal  a&d  water  favoured  with  mint. 
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to  her  of  her  daughter  Perseplion^.  And  then  perhaps 
came,  as  a  pendant  to  this,  the  institution  of  her  rites  and 
tlie  command  to  Triptolcmus  to  spi*ead  abroad  the  worship 
of  the  Great  Goddesses. 

In  this  history  of  Domcter  there  are  some  features 
•which  constantly  recur  in  the  myths  of  earth  gfoddesses 
wherever  they  are  found ;  others  are  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
le^jend.  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  mission  of 
Triptolemus  belong  to  the  later,  and  therefore  leas  essen- 
tial, parts  of  the  legend.  There  are,  again,  some  parts  of 
the  Deraeter  myth — as  describrd  in  the  Homeric  hymn — 
which  have  been  somewhat  distorted  from  their  original 
and  univerBal  sha[>e,  and  made  to  take  a  peculiar  character. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  the  history  of  the  wanderiugs 
of  Demet^r.  In  the  Greek  legend  they  are  represent<*d  as 
if  undertaken  solely  in  search  of  Persephon^.  In  reality 
the  earth  goddess  is  by  virtue  of  her  very  nature  a  wan- 
derer, and  is  always  represented  as  passing  from  place  to 
place.  Demet^r's  jonrneyinga  are  of  the  very  essence  of 
her  character,  and  could  not  have  been  omitted  from  any 
myth  concerning  her.  But  at  the  same  time  they  could 
not  have  depended  entirely  upon  the  doings  of  Perse- 
phont^,  for  this  conclusive  reason,  that  PersephonS  and 
D^m^torare  only  different  forms  of  the  same  individuality- 

We  see  that  the  earth  goddess  is  a  wandering  goddess 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  myths  which  concern  her 
and  the  ritual  observances  which  have  sprung  up  in  ht*r 
honour  in  many  different  lands.  We  have  compared 
Demeter  with  some  of  the  chtlionic  divinities  of  the  East, 
of  Eg)pt  or  of  Asia.  Among  these  it  is  well  known  that 
Isis  is  supposeil  to  have  wandered  from  land  to  land,  and 
in  the  ritual  observancea  dedicated  to  this  goddess  no 
small  part  consisted  in  dragging  her  image  from  place  to 
place.  The  Kphesian  Artenns,  another  earth  goddess,  was 
also  borne  about.  When  we  take  occwHion,  as  in  a  future 
chapter  we  shall  do,  to  confront  with  the  myth  and  ritual 
of  D6m^t6r  the  myth  and  ritual  of  the  earth  goddess  of 
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the  Teutonic  races,  we  shall  see  that  the  latter  diricity 
was  also  uoted  for  her  wandering  nature.  The  essential 
meaninty  of  the  myth  in  every  caae  is  this:  the  earth 
goddess  becomes  identified  in  thought  with  tlie  green 
earth,  and  in  spring  she  is  deemed  to  come  back  again  to 
those  who  axe  waiting  and  longing  for  her.  And  the  idea 
is  made  more  real  by  a  dramatic  representation,  which  in 
spring  time  carries  the  goddess  from  village  to  village, 
from  farm  to  farm,  as  though  her  coming  there  did  in- 
augnrate  the  new  year.' 

But  in  course  of  time  the  earth  goddess  becomes  sepa- 
rated in  mythology  from  the  divinity  of  spring,  and  then 
a  Persephon^,  or  on  Osiris,  or  an  Adonis,  or  a  Freyr,  or  an 
Odhur,*  a  daughter,  a  lover,  or  a  husband,  has  to  play  a 
second  part  in  the  ritual  beside  the  earth  mother.  Owing 
to  this  kind  of  change,  the  wanderings  of  D6m^t6r  have 
taken  a  new  character  in  the  Greek  myth.  They  are  there 
represented  as  biMng  undertaken  in  the  search  for  a  lost 
daughter — that  is  to  say,  as  following  after  the  departing 
spring,  rather  than  as  announcing  its  coming  to  the  earth. 
Agreeably  with  the  change  in  the  story,  the  received  myth 
about  Eleusis  itself  wns  that  it  was  only  the  place  to  which 
Dimeter  had  come  in  the  course  of  her  wanderings  in 
search  of  Persephon^.  That  which  allows  ns  to  correct 
this  account  is,  first,  the  comparison  of  this  myth  with 
the  myths  of  otlicr  earth  goddesses ;  and,  secondly,  the 
appreciation  of  the  fuller  meaning  which  the  early  form 
of  the  story  would  give  to  the  name  Eleusis.* 

The  Homeric  hymn  speaks  of  Demeter  going  overland 
and  sea,  but  in  language  somewhat  vague;  in  the  drama 
the  details  of  these  wanderings  were  doubtless  repre- 
sented. All  we  know  from  the  hymn  is  that  the  goddess 
went  like  a  bird  over  the  land  and  water;  that  for  nine 
days  she  traversed  all  the  earth.  From  a  comparison  of 
this  myth  with  those  preserved  in  the  Roman  form  of  Isis 

1  This  ideft  is  beautifully  put  forward  by  Lucreliu^,  ii.  h37-M 
■  tiee  Chapter  VU.  *  ike  supra. 
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TTorship  or  the  Teutonic  earth  woi'sbip,  -we  gather  that 
in  all  these  cases  the  sea  voyage  was  a  very  important 
element.  -  A  boat  vraa  dragged  about  during  the  Isia 
festival  in  llome,  and  a  boat  was  the  symbol  of  the 
Teutonic  earth  goddess.  This  part  of  Demet^r's  journey 
was,  I  imagine,  alluded  to  in  the  phrase  aXaBs  fLvtrrai^ 
'  To  the  sea  mystics ! '  which  was  called  out  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Eleusiuian  celebrations.  As  none  did  betake 
themselves  lo  any  sort  of  sea  voya^je,  the  phrase  has, 
naturally  onimgh,  been  found  puzzling  to  commentators. 
Borne  have  said  that  it  meant  that  men  were  to  wash. 
themselves  in  the  sea ;  but  that  explanation  is  surely  in- 
adequate. The  day  itself  of  the  festival  was  willed  by  the 
name  oKahi  fivarai ;  the  mere  act  of  ablution  could  hardly 
have  filled  up  the  chief  part  of  that  day's  ritual.  I  rather 
im.agine  tliis  name  to  have  been  a  relic  from  a  time  when 
the  supposed  sea  voyage  of  the  goddess  was  litei*ally  imi- 
tated by  her  votaries,  though  this  custom  was  afterwards 
omitted  and  the  journey  was  made  by  land. 

Next  after  this  followed  certain  sacrifices  made  in  the 
city  of  Athens,  and  then  waa  formed  the  procession  to  go 
from  Athens  to  that  holy  spot  Eleusis.  This  journey  might 
be  matched  by  those  other  ritual  observances  alluded  to  just 
now,  the  bearing  about  of  Isis,  or  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis, 
or  of  the  Teutonic  goddess.  It  was  in  itself  a  sort  of  drama  : 
it  represented  in  its  way  the  wanderings  of  Dimeter,  and  so 
in  a  degree  anticipated  the  drama  which  was  afterwards 
to  take  place  at  Eleusis,  In  this  initial  procession,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  an  image  of  D6m6t^r  which  the  mystffi 
carried  with  them  as  they  went,  but  an  image  of  the  boy 
lacchos,  who  was  identified  with  Dionysus  and  here  stood 
for  the  young  year.  It  is  this  initiatory  procession  which, 
as  I  suppose,  contains  in  it  the  most  primitive  elements  of 
the  ritual  of  the  chthonic  divinities-  The  wild  dances 
and  processions  in  which  all  these  rituals  take  their  rise 
precede  the  building  of  temples  or  the  possibility  of  any 
more  formal  dramas. 
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Aa  the  accounts  nbich  bare  come  down  to  us  of  this 
great  Greek  festival  are  from  the  latter  days  of  heathenism 
— nay,  tiie  best  account  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Christian 
father' — they  necessarily  exhibit  the  confusion  of  those 
elements  which  time  had  brought  together  to  form  a  latter- 
day  mystery.  And  we  have  before  us  the  Jask  ofdiatin- 
Suishinff  what  is  new  from  what  is  ancient  in  them. 
There  are  descriptions  of  some  processions  such  as  might 
have  been  made  a  thousand  years  before,  and  tliere  are 
Bymbolic  phrases  and  rituals  which  betoken  an  age  not 
long  before  Ciirist.  But  it  so  happens  that  the  order  of 
introduction  into  the  ritual  of  each  element  in  it  roughly 
corresponds  with  the  place  of  that  portion  in  order  of 
performance ;  so  that  the  first  days  of  the  mysteries 
contain  the  moat  antique  constituents,  and  we  gradually, 
as  we  approach  the  end  of  the  festival,  come  to  newer  and 
newer  additions. 

The  half- forgotten  drama  of  the  procession  was  more 
ancient  than  the  conscious  formulated  drama  which  took 
place  at  Eleuaia  ;  yet  even  these  later  additions  did  little 
else  than  repeat,  with  elaborations,  the  story  which  the  first 
parts  were  designed  to  set  forth.  On  the  whole  the  wonder 
rather  is  that  the  simpler  myths  and  earlier  rites  should 
remain  so  clearly  distinguishable  than  that  they  should  be 
here  and  there  overlaid  and  hidden. 

The  greater  mysteries,  the  Eleusinia  properly  so 
called,  began  in  the  autumn,  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
Boedromion.'  The  first  day  was  called  the  day  of  the  col- 
lection (ayepftos)  or  assembling.  It  was  in  truth  a  carnival 
which  preceded  the  nine  lenten  days  of  the  regular 
celebration  :  the  noise  and  tumult  on  this  day  contraatA?d 
strangely  with  the  silence  and  seriousness  which  were 
enjoiued  upon  the  mystce  when  the  festival  bad  begun. 
The  second  day  was  called  aXaSe  ^verrai,  the  meaning  of 
which  has  been  explained.    The  sea  voyage  was  commuted 

'  Clemont  of  Alexandria. 

*  The  moDlh  wbicU  oummemonted  the  defeat  of  tfae  Amazoua. 
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to  a  mere  bathing  and  purification  in  the  sea.  The  third 
day  was  that  of  sacrifice  to  D^meU?r  in  the  temple  at 
Athens;  the  fourth,  lyho  of  sacrifices- — of  firstfniits — to 
Dionysus  in  his  temple  there;  the  fifth,  of  sacrifices  to 
Aaclepios — a  god  who  in  those  hvtter  days  liad  come 
to  be  confounded  with  Tacchos,  and  so  with  Dionysus. 
Then  on  the  sixth  day  was  formed  the  processional  cortege 
to  Eleusis,  carrying  along  with  it  the  image  of  locchos, 
represented  as  a  boy  bearing  a  torch  like  the  Egyptian 
llojus.' 

These  initial  days  of  the  festival  reproduce  its  character 
in  the  earliest  times  when  peasants  and  shepherds  did 
service  to  the  universal  mother.  The  dress  of  the  Diystjc 
up  to  this  time  seems  to  show  a  consciousness  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  ceremonies  which  they  renewed.  This 
dress  was  a  simple  fawn  or  sheep  slciu  [vefsph),^  On  thn 
sixth  duy  this  otstume  was  exchanged  for  a  more  civilised 
dress  to  bo  worn  at  the  inner  mysteries.  During  these 
inner  mysteries  the  door  is  closed  to  ns.  Only  the 
initiated  might  partake  in  them,  and  they  were  forbidden 
to  speak  of  wlmt  they  had  seen  and  done.  The  eighth  and 
ninth  days,  which  ended  the  feast,  wore  devoted  to  the 
initiation  {^v-qais  and  ewoTrreia)  and  to  the  grand  dramatic 
perlbrmancts  in  the  great  temple  at  Eleusis. 

But  though  we  have  been  left  outside  the  sacred 
enclosure,  shall  we  be  far  wrong  if,  in  picturing  what  is 
doing  witliin  {while  making  allowance  for  the  diflerence 
of  age  and  the  difference  of  subject),  we  allow  our  minds 
to  wander  to  St.  Francis  and  his  brethren  assembled  from 


'  Horns  is  the  inia^  o(  tbe  rising  sun,  lu  con'rast  with  Osiris,  who  is 
the  sethnti  «uri,  or  the  sun  after  setting.  In  a  wirier  sense— that  is  t*i  say, 
in  the  gn;at  nijth  of  the  death  uf  Osiria— Horns  seems  to  be  taken  for  a» 
imogu  of  the  new  year.  lBCch(.)a  also  undcrgoen  changes  of  meaning. 
S  »melimG3.  pcrKaps,  his  torch-bearing  image  was  deemed  only  the  morning 
btar.  {or  this  thongitt  'm  expressed  in  the  npo^it  ruphe  in  the  '  Frogs  *  — 

yVKT^pOV  TtACT^S   ^WO'^({poS  £ffT^^. 

*  Vtfipis  is  of  course  properly  a  fawn  skin.  It  was  the  grneral  dress  of 
the  Uacchantes.    It  U  probable  that  a  sbecp-skin  of lcq  did  service  for  it. 
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all  Itiilj,  with  their  torches  alight,  the  manger  prepared, 
with  the  ox  and  the  asa  in  their  stall,  the  hymn  rising  in 
the  still  night,  the  solemn  excitement  of  the  Saint  as  he 
administers  the  holy  mystery  of  the  mass?  The  Greeks, 
too,  had  their,  torchlight  procession,  their  veiled  figuivs 
moving  from  side  to  side  in  mimic  quest  of  the  lost 
PersephonS ;  they  had  a  sort  of  eucharist  in  the  mystic 
drink  kykeon;  and  for  a  processional  chaunt  let  us  listen 
to  an  ancient  chorus  which  has  come  down  to  us,  perhaps, 
from  these  very  Elensinia : — ' 

Stroi-kk. 
Over  the  wide  monntain  ways 
The  Holy  Mother  hurrying  went, 
Through  woody  tract*  her  stopH  she  bent, 
By  the  swift  river'floods'  desceut, 
Or  where  upon  the  hollow  couat 
The  deep  sea-waves  their  voice  upraise. 
Loud  in  her  lament 
For  her  nameless  daughter  lost. 
And  the  Bacchic  cymbals  high 
Sent  abrnftd  a  piercing  cry. 
So  ever  in  her  car,  along 
By  yoked  wild  beasts  borne, 
She  soeks  the  virgin  who  was  torn 
From  her  virgin  ohoir  among. 
In  the  ((uest,  by  her  side, 
Fleet  as  storms  two  others  go — 
Artemis  of  the  bow, 
And  armed  Athene,  gorgon-eyod. 


Antistrophf. 
Now  with  many  wanderings  worn, 
Uer  daughter's  foot-prints,  hope-forlorn, 
Ttie  goddeas  stayed  from  following. 
The  snowy  Ida?an  heights  she  passed, 
Pitifully  sorrowing. 
And  in  the  snows  herself  down  cast. 

'  Though  mi^laced  in  the  Ileicn  of  Euripidof. 
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And  all  tlio  wkile  from  eartVs  bro&<l  plain 
Men  reap  no  more  tho  golden  grain, 
Nor  for  tlio  flocks  groon  pastures  grow, 
No  leafy  tendril  sprouts  again. 
She  will  tbe  humRn  race  o'erthrow, 
Tlie  city  streets  to  desert  turn. 
No  rictim  dies;  no  longer  burn 
The  altar  cakes  ;  tbe  fountains  now. 
By  dews  unfed,  no  longer  poor ; 
She  tiatb  forbid  their  crystal  flow — 
For  the  maiden  sorrowing  so 
Now  and  ever  more. 

Tt  is  evident  tlmt  Peraephonfi  was  natarally  little  con- 
iic-cted  with  thoughts  of  death,  of  the  next  world  and  of 
future  judgment.  The  allusions  to  her  myth  which  we 
have  gathered  together — and  these  are  the  most  important 
to  be  found  in  the  range  of  Greek  literature — the  remains 
of  the  Eleusinian  festival  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  easciitially  as  a  goddess  of  spring 
that  Persephone  was  worshipped,  and  that  the  mysteries 
speak  far  more  of  the  sorrows  of  Demeter  above  the  earth 
thiiu  of  PersephonS  beneath  it.  We  are  not  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  kingdom  of  Hadds,  as  (for  example)  we  are 
in  the  myth  of  the  death  of  Balder,  a  stoiy  which  in  other 
■ways  nearly  resembles  the  myths  of  Persephon^.  What 
likeness  is  there  between  this  queen  of  tlie  shades  and  the 
Norse  goddess  Hoi,  whose  table  is  Hunger,  Starvation  her 
knife.  Care  her  bed,  and  Bitter  Pain  tbe  tapestry  of  her 
room?  Of  course  Persephone  was  acknowledged  as  a  niler 
of  the  dead.  She  and  her  story  are  often  painted  upon 
cinerary  urns  and  upon  tombs.  Still  we  must  confess  that 
in  her  nature  there  is  far  more  of  CorS,  the  maiden,  than 
of  Persephone ;  and  that  this  latter  name,  which  means 
light-destroyer,  is  as  little  appropriate  to  her  whole  character 
as  Apollo,  the  destroyer,  is  appropriate  to  the  suu  god.' 

'  lYcIIpr  liaa  i^iscassecl  nt  nomc  lenpth  and  wifh  mnch  learning  the 
proIxibiUiy  of  ibeir  btitng  two  Fcrecphonya,  whose  diverse  nacorea  became 
omtud  into  one  (^Dvmeivr  u.  P^sephoMc,  Inlrod.) 
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Moreover,  where  the  Homeric  stoi^  comes  to  an  end 
the  arrangetnenL  waa  that  PersephonS  (albeit  she  is  called 
Peraephon^  there)  shouM  spend  two-thirds  of  the  year 
above  the  earth,  one-third  only  below  it.  To  the  author 
of  this  hymn  she  was  evidently  not  first  of  all  a  goddess 
of  death  ;  the  god  of  torment  has  not  yet  taught  her  how 
to  frown  and  how  to  chide.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we 
may  determine  without  much  hesitation  that  the  myth, 
and  the  mysteries  which  preserved  that  myth,  had  at  first 
only  a  very  slight  connection  with  theories  about  death 
and  a  future. 

Of  course  the  image  of  the  seed,  perishing  that  it  may 
rise  again,  upeaks  witli  a  natural  and  simple  appropriate- 
ness of  the  hope  which  may  accompany  the  consignment 
of  n  dead  man  to  the  all-nourishing  earth.  But  it  speaks 
only  through  the  voice  of  an  allegory ;  and  if  there  is  one 
thing  which  the  history  of  belief  teaches  us  more  clearly 
than  others,  it  is  that  allegories  of  such  a  kind  as  this,  the 
jiarahles  of  natnre,  are  not  among  the  first  lessons  which 
man  learns  from  her.  Mau*s  earliest  myths  are  direct 
histories ;  they  are  meant  at  least  to  tell  only  of  what 
happens  before  his  eyes  or  what  he  credulously  believes  to 
be  among  the  d<iing8  of  the  physical  world.  They  are  not 
mystical  interpretations  from  these  actions,  or  images 
transferred  from  the  world  of  sense  to  the  region  of  feeling 
aud  thought. 

It  is  not  the  less  true,  however,  that  we  can  trace  along- 
side of  the  simpler  and  earlier  story  of  D^uiAtifr  and 
Peraephon^  the  growth  of  a  deeper  mystery  which  touched 
upon  thoughts  of  the  other  world.  And  when  the  goddess 
of  the  very  fulness  of  youth  and  of  spring  had  come  to  be 
confounded  with  the  ruler  over  the  sbades,  men  had 
before  them,  no  doubt,  a  lesson  of  the  deepest  siguiii- 
cance.  'Tn  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.'  This  was 
now  the  text  which  came  at  the  end  of  the  fasting  and 
feasting,  the  torchlight  processions  and  triumphant  hymns, 
aud  the  nameless  orgies  after  them.     Has  a  more  solemn 
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trumpet  sound  of  warning  ever  rur^g  in  the  ears  of 
humanity  than  this':*  Were  theae  things,  then,  only  a  pro- 
logue to  a  dance  of  death  P  How  changed  must  hare 
become  the  mysteries  when  Buch  a  belief  had  found 
entrauce ! 

The  world  seemed  not  the  place  it  waa  before. 

We  wrongly  credit  the  Hellenes  with  a  complete  care- 
lessness of  their  destiny  in  a  future  state.  Such  may  hare 
been  their  prevailing  tone ;  such  must  have  been  the 
prevailing  tone  of  a  life  ro  vigorous  and  joyful  as  their  life 
was,  Greek  art  has  little  to  tell  us  of  thoughts  about 
another  world.*  But  there  must  always  have  been  a 
minority  who  were  not  indifferent  to  these  things;  and  a 
little  before  the  historical  period  their  views  (upon  tbe 
speculative  side  at  least)  gained  a  measure  of  strength. 
Greece  ha4  been  long  connected  by  some  tie  with  Egypt, 
whose  inhabitants,  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
were  most  deeply  imbued  with  thoughts  about  death  and 
the  other  world.  Pythagoras,  however,  was  the  first  Greek 
writer  who  professed  to  liave  drawn  much  from  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians.  Another  source  to  which  Pythagoras 
and  some  of  his  followers  have  evidently  been  indebted  is 
Persia.  We  still  feel,  and  in  great  measure  through  the 
medium  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  the  eflects  of  Persian 
teaching  upon  that  great  primal  crux  of  religion  the 
origin  of  evil ;  a  teaching  which  has  spread  its  influence 
over  every  Western  laud.  Before  the  second  age  of  Hel- 
lenic literature,  the  age  of  the  drama  and  of  lyrical  poetry, 
of  .^chylus  and  Pindar,  Greece  had  greatly  altered  irom 
its  first  simplicity.  Colonists  had  gone  out  far  and  near, 
had  settled  in  Italy,  in  Gaul,  and  on  the  far  shores  of  the 
Pontus  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Even  before  the  dayn 
of  contest  with  Persia,  Greek  soldiers  were  held  in  such 

*  It  would  have  bud  more  to  tell  had  tbo  paintings  of  Polygnotiu  oome 
down  to  our  lime.  He  covered  two  wallit  of  the  Cnidian  pil^n'inw'  bouse 
(1e9ch<>)at  I>olphi  with  poinlings  reprcflenling  the  world  of  shadei  and  the 
punishment  of  the  wickod  (Faub.  x.  25  31), 
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esteem  that  thej  went  as' mercenaries  to  the  capitals  of 
the  greatest  Asiatic  monarchies,  to  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
as  vrell  as  to  Thebes.  Greek  merchants  too  traded  with 
these  countries,  and  Greek  noblemen  and  philosophers 
frequented  their  courts. 

Many  questions  which  to  the  Eastern  mind  and  in  these 
tim*vwom  States  were  qnite  familiar,  were  almost  new  to 
such  a  youn^  people  as  the  Hellenes;  and  the  result  of 
this  intermixture  of  ideas  was  that  Greece  entered  upon 
its  philosophical  sta^ ;  its  mind  became  questioning  and 
sceptical,  which  had  once  been  simple  and  credulous.  As 
the  new  ideas  passed  from  State  to  State  thoy  saw  tlie  old 
Homeric  religion  crumble  beneath  their  tread.  And  as 
the  fixed  faith  of  former  times  decayed,  it  lett  an  unsatis- 
fied, cravintj  for  religious  emotion  of  all  kinds. 

The  mysteries  ha<l  by  tliia  time  gained  every  requisite 
for  answering  to  feelings  so  excited.  They  wero  very  old  ; 
bat,  as  the  origin  and  true  meaning  of  them  had  been 
forgotten,  they  could  not  be  exploded  as  easily  as  could 
the  plainer  teaching  of  the  Homeric  religion.  All  the 
stimulants  to  emotion  which  we  have  dwelt  upon  before, 
the  secresy  of  the  mystery,  the  tumultuous  excitement  of 
the  orgy,  were  to  be  found  within  them  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  these  motives,  they  now  added  a  new  one,  a  hint  con- 
cerning the  great  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  mingling  of 
death  with  life.  The  worship  of  ancestors  and  the 
sacrifices  to  the  departed  went  hand  in  hand  with  festivals 
of  fiowers  and  the  honours  of  Dionysus.'  All  this  most 
have  given  to  the  ceremony  a  new  character.     It  mast 

*  The  AntbeBteriA,  the  festival  of  floweni,  was  opeciAlly  net  npart  for 
YmnonrA  to  he  paid  to  the  dead  (see  Pauly.  Rral- BueHriopndie  s.  v. 
Mjfrtrria  and  Barchua).  A  hlaek  cock  \»  the  vicntn  most  ofttn  a«»"X;mted 
with  tho  deiti'*fl  of  ihe  under  world,  ftnd  PcrsophonC'  is  very  frwjttently 
ropre»L>Dted  (e«|jei:ially  ao  upoo  uroa)  with  Uii»  bird  in  ti«r  IiaiuL  Now  as 
the  0(x^  is  the  herald  of  morDiUf?,  it  bclongtt  rather  to  the  p>ddcss  Oord 
than  to  the  infernal  deities.  It  is,  in  fact,  uU  >  Kiicred  t^i  Apullo.  It  in 
probably,  therefore,  only  no  afler-thou^ht  which  makes  the  cock  a  blaok 
oae,  a  cliaogo  corrcfipondin^  to  the  obang^  in  PerBephune's  nature.  la 
the  Nurtheru  m>thutogy  three  cocks  are  to  firoclaim  tho  dawn  of  the  I.A«t 
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have  thrown  over  the  festival  d  quite  new  air  of  sadness, 
which  was  very  different  from  tlie  emotion  with  which 
men  hud  looked  upou  the  phvy  which  told  only  of  the 
death  of  earth's  j^enery.  The  seeds  which  were  now 
planted  were  the  bodies  of  beloved  relatives ;  they  would 
not  spring  up  again  with  the  returning  year.  The 
mysteries  entered  upon  a  fresh  phase.  It  was  after  this 
ti-ansition  from  the  old  to  the  new  mysteries  that  art 
began  to  busy  itself  much  witli  the  story  of  the  Great 
Goildesses.  The  artistic  representations  of  the  myth  occur 
frequently  on  cinerary  urns,  Demeter  herself  became  more 
a  picture  of  maternal  sorrow  than  she  should  naturally 
have  been.  In  some  of  the  statues  of  DSm^ter — as,  for 
example,  iu  that  beautiful  one  from  Cnidus  in  the  British 
Museum-  -we  have  an  image  of  the  true  mater  doloroga  of 
the  Greek  creed.  It  is  evident  that  the  mother  moiirna 
for  her  daughter  as  for  one  dead.  Nevei-theless  the  ulti- 
mate consolation  of  the  goddess  was  snited  to  teach  men 
that  they  need  not  sorroYf  as  those  that  have  no  hope.  M 
The  teaching  concerning  the  expectation  of  a  futur^ 
life  may  liave  been  the  real  substance  of  the  latter-day 
mysteries ;  it  may^  I  mean,  have  been  the  special  subject 
on  which  silence  was  so  important — the  boon  of  know- 
ledge to  which  initiation  opened  a  door.  It  was  perhaps 
then,  when  this  doctrine  crept  into  the  Eleusinia,  that  the 
strict  oath  of  secresy  was  instituted.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  ceremonies  the  sacred  herald,  by  public  p]*ocIamation, 
enjoined  silence  and  reverence  on  the  initiated.*  After- 
wards those  who  were  about  to  witness  the  holy  drama 
were  required  one  by  one  to  swear  secresy.  Wherefore 
Demosthenes  says  that  those  who  have  not  been  initiated?! 
cau  know  nothing  of  the  mysteries  by  report.  B 

Day,  that  great  Armageddon  of  TeHt^inic  r«U^oa  called  Hagna-rok,  the 
Doom  of  ihe  Gwla.  Over  Aspard— (Jods'  Home— a  golden  cock  crows,  over 
Man's  Home  a  red  OJclc,  and  over  Hell  a  cock  of  tiioty  rtd 

and  ftUmd  aside  from  before  our  bolj  choir/  as  AribU^phaiios  pajodies  iJoe 
ceremony. 
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One  would  fain  know  whj  the  mystsB  deemed  secresy 
BO  important.  Did  they  think  that  they  could,  as  it  wf»re, 
keep  the  privilege  of  immortality  to  themselves  by  not 
divulging  too  freely  how  it  was  won;  that  the  envious 
upper  powers  might  withdraw  it  from  mankind  if  all 
rushed  in  to  share  the  gift  9  '  Such  a  gift  might  well 
seem  a  strange  one  at  the  hands  of  the  jealous  gods,  as 
it  was  indeed  most  precious.  Would  it  be  wise  to  dis- 
tribute its  benefits  broadcast?  When*  owing  to  many- 
circumstances,  but  chiefly  owing  to  this,  that  they  were 
the  mysteries  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  spiritual  nation- 
ality of  Hellas,  the  Elensinia  became  the  mysteries  of 
Greece,  and  all  sought  admission  to  their  privileges,  this 
admission  was  at  the  outset  charily  granted.  At  first  only 
Athenian  citizens  might  '  partake ;  *  anyone  born  out  of 
Attica  needed  to  get  himself  adopted  by  an  Athcniau 
family.  Afterwards  initiation  was  allowed  to  all  Hellenes. 
*I£  these  things  contain  some  secret  doctrine  they  ought 
not  to  be  shown  to  all  at  no  more  cost  than  the  sacrifice 
of  a  commou  pig:*  so  Plato  complains  of  their  easy  ac- 
cessibility. Subsequently  the  same  rites  were  granted  to 
the  Romans.     Barbarians  were  always  excluded. 

Again,  one  would  like  to  know  what  ideas  the  initiated 
had  touching  that  future  for  which  they  were  in  some 
unknown  way  preparing  themselves.  I  should  not  think 
it  strange  if,  in  the  height  of  thtnr  mystic  rites,  in  the 
midst  of  blazing  torches,  of  the  sounds  of  music,  of  wild 
cries  to  Dionysus, 

rvKTtfiov  rcXerifC  ^cMT^tSpoc  ^orijp, 

in  the  gloom  of  night,  among  sacrifices  and  tlie  memories 
uf  friends  not  long  since  departed,  the  enthusiast  became 
transported  to  think  that  he  was  no  longer  in  the  upper 

'  In  the  same  spirit  n  woman  of  lliv  Orkooys,  when  iisked  to  repeat  a 
charm  whicli  sho  hru\  for  ririvinp  ftway  evil  HpiritH  at  uitrhl,  cxpresfti.'d  a 
four  tlmt  tlio  niicUtor  wonhl  publish  what  she  told  bim.  'And  then/  said 
she,  •  till  the  glide  o*  it  to  ine  waH  l»e  gane.' 
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workaday  world,  but  had  really  been  carried  across  the 
dreaded  Styx  to  the  asphodel  meadows  and  the  banks  of 
the  forgetful  stream.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  during  tho 
fever  of  those  darker  mystic  rites,  which  used  at  times  to 
sweep  over  the  people  like  an  epidemic,  and  which  cul- 
ininated  during  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  horrible 
Dance  of  Dealhj  it  was  common  enoutjh  to  find  the  jwr- 
formers  fully  persuaded  that  tliey  hatl  passed  the  limits  of 
mortality.  Sometimes  they  deemed  they  were  in  heaven, 
more  often  that  they  were  damned  in  the  world  below ; 
some  fancied  they  Iiad  got  into  an  intermeiliate  state 
which  was  neither  purgatory  nor  heaven  n4)r  hell. 

Aristophanes,  in  his  wild  way,  shows  us  a  pictiure  of 
this  kind  of  belief.  The  portrait  is  distorted  certainly,  but 
not  perhaps  very  unlike  the  original.  The  picture  occurs 
in  the  '  Frogs  '  when  Bacchus  is  preparing  to  descend  to 
the  lower  world,  in  order  to  fetch  thence  his  favourite 
Euripides.  And  before  making  the  journey  he  goes  to  ask 
the  way  of  Heracles ;  for  Ileraclfis,  as  we  well  know,  had 
been  luore  than  once  into  the  laud  of  shades.  The  hero  then 
forewarns  Dionysus  how,  when  he  has  descended  beneath 
the  earth  and  crossed  the  Styx,  he  will  find  himself  in  a 
new  world  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  that  where  he 
now  is — sunny  meadows  like  those  he  is  leaving,  and 
the  bands  of  the  initiate  singing  their  songs  to  D6m^t^r 
and  Dionysus,  just  as  they  sing  them  at  the  mysteries. 
In  truth,  it  is  the  damnation  of  Peter  Bell : — 

Ifc  was  a  party  in  a  parlonr, 

Cmmmod  just  an  they  on  oarth  wore  crammed ; 

Some  aipping  punch,  some  sipping  tea ; 

And  by  their  face3  yoa  might  see 

All  silent  and  all  damned. 

There  is  a  fine  Aristophanes-like  touch  of  genius  iti 
putting  this  force  upon  our  faucy.  In  the  original  play 
the  scene   would   be  imagined '  to  shift  for  a  moment 

*  The  cbnngo  of  ncenc  during  the  Greek  plays  was  never  more  than 
inditaUti  to  the  imagination,  imt  forced  upon  it,  as  wiih  us. 
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to  the  banks  of  Stjx,  and  to  bhovr  Charon  and  his  boat ; 
and  then  the  meodovrs  which  men  cotild  actually  see  from 
their  seats,  and  the  sun-light  which  fell  upon  them  where 
tliey  sat,  would  be  transformed  (by  imagination)  to  a 
scene  in  UadSs. 

When  Dionysus  has  been  standing  a  little  while  in 
these  meadows  '  a  mystical  odour  of  torches  breathes 
rouml  him,'  and  behold  the  chorus  of  the  mystae  come  in 
calling  upon  luechos — without  knowing  that  he  is  present 
— and  imitating  in  all  respects  the  action  of  the  mystie 
npon  the  upper  earth,  though  the  chorus  which  they  sing 
is  (agreeably  to  the  character  of  the  comedy)  a  burlesque 
of  the  chauute  which  might  have  been  heard  during  the 
Eleusinian  celebrations.* 

It  was  not,  however,  concerning  the  future  state  alone 
that  the  priests  of  the  mysteries  professed  to  impart  a 
revelation.  There  were  a  hundred  questions  undreamt  of 
of  yore  which  in  the  latter  days  began  to  press  for  solution 
upon  the  sharpened  intellect  of  the  Hellene.  His  age  of 
faith  had  gone;  bis  age  of  philosophy  had  begnn.    As  the 


•  Koep  sil<^ncc,  keep  silence  ;  lut  all  the  profane 

Kmm  onr  holy  »>leninity  duly  rcfmin  ; 
WIhhw  souU  nnenli^fhtened  liy  taste  arc  obscure; 
WhoM  poetio-al  nor  ions  are  dark  and  impure; 

Whose  tliearricnl  cooBcience 

Is  8ulHed  b)*  nonsense  ; 
Who  never  were  trainwl  by  the  mighty  Cratinn* 
In  inystH-al  orgift**  jK>ctic  and  vinous; 
Who  delight  in  bii(fnoniiip  ami  j(»tsont  of  season, 
Who  promote  the  di-jsig-ns  of  opprensiun  and  treason ; 
Who  foslcr  sedition,  and  strife,  and  debate — 
Are  traitors,  in  short,  to  the  sta^e  aud  the  State. 
Who  lorrender  a  fort-,  or  in  private  export 
To  places  and  harbnurs  of  lio»tile  reftori 
Clandestine  assignments  of  cables  and  pitch ; 
In  the  way  that  Xhorycion  grew  to  be  rich 
From  a  scoundrelly,  dirty  collector  of  tribute. 
All  such  we  reject  and  severely  prohibit, 

Frugt,  Frere's  tranfilation.  This  admimhle  translator  only  errs  occa> 
sionally  by  throwing  too  strong  on  air  of  burlesque  over  Arislopliaocs*  Uaea. 
This  has  been  the  cose  here. 
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firm  belief  of  former  clays  decayed  it  left  behind  an  un- 
satisfied craving  for  Amotion  of  all  kinds — such  longings 
are  the  residunra  of  dying  creeds — and  these  the  mysteries 
were  by  their  nature  peculiarly  iitted  to  satisfy.  They 
alone  could  i*aisc  men  out  of  tlionigelvea  imtil  in  the  ecstasy 
of  their  holy  rites  all  the  difficulties  of  life  and  of  thought 
seemed  to  fade  away.  Without  the  aid  of  much  definite 
dogma  they  formed  a  natural  countetpoise  to  the  growing 
Bcepticifim  of  the  age. 

And  then  this  age  of  growing  scepticism  was  in  a  sense 
likewise  an  age  of  growing  morality.  The  notion  of  a 
moral  law,  at  least,  was  more  constantly  present  than  it 
had  been  of  old  time.  I  do  not  say  the  practice  was 
an  improvement  upon  that  oT  bygone  days;  but  the 
development  of  nmn  had  reached  that  stage  when  right  ia 
no  longer  a  thing  of  instinct  or  habit;  when  righteous- 
ness is  seen  not  to  be  an  affair  of  this  or  that  occasion, 
but  to  stand  apart  from  all  occasion,  abstract  and  eternal. 
Tht»  '  categ<irical  imperative'  of  this  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  had  risen,  as  it  had  never  risen  before,  to  be  a  force 
in  the  w«irld.  And  beside  this  power  that  of  the  old 
supernatural  beings  seemed  shadowy  and  unreal.  Even 
the  scoffer  Aristophanes  %vitne88e8  to  this  important 
port  of  what  we  may  call  the  new  mysticism.  This  con- 
fiisted  not  of  religious  excitement,  still  less  of  physical 
excitement  or  orgies  only,  but  rested  in  some  measure 
upon  purity  of  morals.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  form 
of  worship  which  still  included  many  obscene  rites — and 
tLe  Eleusinia,  in  common  with  all  other  mysteries,  seem  to 
have  done  this — could  have  set  itself  up  as  a  preacher  of 
nioraHty :  it  must  seem  strange  to  us,  who  have  so  long 
associated  purity  of  morals  in  this  particular  with  purity 
of  morals  in  every  relationship,  till  the  phrases  *  an 
immoral  life,*  'a  moral  man,'  have  gained  a  technical 
significance.  The  ancients  acknowledgt?d  no  such  neces- 
sary interdependence  between  different  kinds  of  goodness. 
Excesses,  licensed  excesses,  as  they  were,  during  the  cele- 
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bration  of  the  holj  rites,  did  not  afford  a  reason  why  the 
priest  should  refniin  from  waruLiig  awuy  from  the  celebra- 
tion all  those  who  were  stained  with  usary  or  avarice>  or 
other  vices  of  bad  citizenship. 

Bnt,  in  truth,  hod  the  iuconsistencj  been  greater  than 
it  was,  it  would  not  be  a  thing  to  wonder  at  in  the  new 
mysteries.  All  the  simplicity  of  the  early  festival  ha4 
passed  away,  and  in  its  place  had  come  a  strange  compound 
of  definite  doctrine  and  of  fancied  revehitiou ;  of  unex- 
plained and  unexplainable  excitement;  of  some  hope  of 
the  future  combined  with  much  fear  of  tlie  mysterioua 
upper  powers  who  were  but  symbolised  under  the  names 
of  DSmdt^r  and  Had^s,  of  Dionysus  and  Persephon^,  Of 
such  Vind  were  the  mysteries  of  historic  times. 

The  final  stage  of  Greek  religion — we  may  call  it  the 
tJiird  stage,  that  of  Homer  being  the  first,  the  age  of 
^schyhis  and  Pindar  and  of  the  rise  of  philosopliy  being 
the  second — was  that  during  which  Platonisra  faded  into 
Neoplatonism.  It  was  in  this  last  condition  that  the 
worship  of  Dem^t^r  came  to  mingle  with  the  time-hou- 
onred  mysteries  of  Isis.  The  likeness  between  the  two 
goddesses  had  been  acknowledged  from  of  old,  but  this 
similarity  was  not  the  result  of  a  transmission  of  religious 
ideas  from  Egypt  to  Greece.  It  was  only  a  likeness  which 
sprang  from  the  identity  of  the  impulse  which  produced 
both  mysteries.  It  was  not  until  the  days  of  the  Alexan- 
drian kingdom  that  the  Oriental  creeds  first  began  to  exer- 
cise a  strong  attractive  power  upon  Greek  thought. 

Whatever  effect  the  learning  and  the  religion  of  the 
Eg)'ptians  may  have  had  upon  individual  historians,  such 
as  Herodotus,  and  upon  individual  philosophers  like  Pytha- 
goras, it  is  certain  that  it  had  no  deep  influence  upon  the 
Greek  belief  during  the  latter's  heyday  of  development. 
It  was  after  the  decline  of  belief  in  Greece  and  in  Rome 
that  men  were  fonnd  seeking  new  forms  of  mystic  excite- 
ment in  the  dark  places  of  Oriental  creeds.  Before  the 
time  of  Aljia.uder  the  Great,  Greece  had  no  doubt  al^rbed 
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Bome tiling  of  the  philosophy  of  Persia  and  of  Egypt; 
but  these  firat  lessons  were  as  nothing  compared  to  those 
which  came  to  her  after  her  conquests  in  Asia  and  Africa 
had  been  completed.  In  this  old  world  the  euerg-y  and 
culture  of  the  Greeks  transformed  the  dull  life  which  they 
found  there,  and  now  Greek  scepticism,  which  had  perhaps 
first  been  awakened  by  contact  with  the  East,  paid  back 
with  interest  all  it  had  received,  and  began  to  unmoor  the 
Asiatic  peoples  from  the  anchor  of  their  former  creeds. 
But  then,  ogaiu,  the  Helleuea  in  their  turn  received  in 
exchange  some  of  the  mystic  spint  ^^luch  by  this  process 
they  had  set  free  to  wander  through  the  air.  It  was  easier 
to  take  from  the  Asiatic  his  positive  belief  than  to  quench, 
his  religious  nature  itself,  aud  his  love  of  emotion  and 
mysticism.  It  was  through  the  marriage  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy with  Oriental  mysticism  that  there  sprang  up  in 
Alexandria  that  strange  system  of  teacliing  to  which  has 
been  given  the  name  of  Neoplatonism. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  attempt  here  to  follow 
this  new  philost^phy — so  unlike  the  calmly  reasoned 
systems  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle — along  the  dark  laby- 
rinth through  which  it  chose  to  wander.  Inferior  as  Neo- 
platonism is  to  Greek  philosophy,  properly  so  called,  in 
intellectual  breadth  and  logical  capacity,  obscured  as  it  is 
throughout  by  a  turbid  atmosphere  of  mysticism  and  fan- 
tastic creation,  it  has  this  element  of  superiority  over  the 
older  philosophy,  that  a  keener  moral  sense  displays  itself 
everywhere  in  it.  It  possesses  a  certain  spiritual  insight 
which  to  the  other  would  have  been  imi>ossible.  For  this 
keener  moral  perception  belonged  to  the  age  in  which 
Neoplatonism  sprang  up,  and  to  the  conditions  to  which 
the  development  of  hTinian  thought  had  attained.  Yet,  as 
has  been  said*  this  spirit uiil  insight  was  not  incompatible 
with  any  actual  backsliding  in  the  sphere  of  positive  duty- 
There  needed  Some  One  who,  by  example  as  well  as  by 
precept,  should  vivify  and  bring  to  practical  fruit  the* 
doctrine  of  right  for  its  own  sake ;  and  He  was  yet  unborn. 


* 


MYSTERIES  OF  SKRAPIS  AND  ISIS. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why,  amid  all  tliis  confusion  of 
thought  and  the  kind  of  anarchy  which  spread  throughout 
the  sphere  of  moral  life,  now  that  the  emotions  were  left 
oa  the  only  guide  to  men,  the  mysteries  should  have  held 
their  place  with  a  redoubled  tenacity,  and  exercised  a 
deeper  influence  than  they  had  ever  gained  before-  Now, 
not  the  Eleuainia  alone,  but  the  mystic  rites  of  almost 
every  nation  were  incorporated  into  the  ritual  of  the 
(freeks.  What  was  the  separate  fascination  which  each  of 
these  rituals  !ield  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  can  well  under- 
stand that  the  times  were  favourable  to  those  orgies  of 
feeling,  that  intoxication  of  the  faculties,  which  all  the 
mysteries  alike  fostered,  and  in  which  all  Lad  their  root. 

It  is  from  the  time  of  the  New  Platonistn  that  we 
must  date  the  growth  of  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiris 
into  that  form  of  which  Plutarch  has  left  us  a  picture  in 
his  treatise  upon  those  two  divinities.  Nevertheless  the 
mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiris  could  never  have  had  an 
importance  calculated  to  rival  the  Eleusinia  so  long  aa 
the  Greek  supremacy  retnaiued.  But  from  Greece — that  ia 
to  say,  from  the  New  Greece,  whose  capital  was  Alejtaudria 
— these  mysteries  spread  to  Rome.  And  it  is  ohielly  as  a 
phase  in  the  history  of  Roman  belief  that  the  later  lais 
worship  is  interesting  to  us. 

Under  the  Roman  supremacy  it  would  follow,  aa  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  Eleusinia  should  fall  consider- 
ably from  their  former  consequence.  Before  the  Roman 
supremacy,  though  much  of  Greek  intellect  and  enterprise 
had  deserted  the  original  Hellas,  though  Athena  had  been 
eolipsod  by  Alexandria,  yet  it  w;ia  to  Greece  proper  that 
men*H  thought  still  turned  with  supreme  reverence  aa  to 
the  mother  of  all  ^vider  Greece.  They  honoured  its  ancient 
festivals,  its  Olympia,  its  Eleusinia,  as  the  institutions 
under  which  their  country  hiid  grown  so  great,  and  which 
were  most  truly  representative  of  Hellenic  nationality. 
But  all  this  was  changed  when  Rome  became  the  ruling 
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power  of  the  world,  and  when  even  the  Greets  put  off 
their  ancient  pride  of  race  to  be  enrolled  in  the  number 
of  her  citizens.  The  Romans  had  no  injst-eries,  properly 
80  called,  of  their  own.  Thej  had  had,  indeed,  in  old  days, 
like  all  other  nations,  their  festivals  of  the  spring,  such 
as  the  Luperealia.  But  these  had  never  heen  developed,  as 
the  Greeks  had  developed  the  Eleusiuia,  into  a  mystery  of 
what  we  have  called  the  new  kind.  For  the  wants  of 
their  new  state  of  religious  eiicitement  ^  their  native 
religious  system  was  therefore  unprepared.  One  would 
have  supposed  the  Roman  natures  themselves  were  un- 
suited  to  this  phase  of  belief;  but  the  event  shows  the 
contrary-  Almost  every  kind  of  Oriental  mystery  found 
in  tlie  latter  days  of  the  Empire  its  enthusiastic  votaries 
ui  Rome;  but  none  more  so  than  the  rites  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  or  of  Serapis  and  Isis;  for  under  the  latter  names 
these  Egyptian  divinities  were  there  most  frequently 
honoured.' 

From  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  Greece  entered 
into  such  close  relations  with  Egypt,  and  Alexandria 
began  to  assume  the  supremacy  which  anciently  belonged 
to  Athens,  lais  worship  began  to  spread  in  Greece, 
and  to  rival  in  some  degree  the  native  Eleusinian  rites. 
Traces  of  Isis  worship  are  found  in  Epirus,  in  Thespiio 
in  Bccotia,  in  many  of  the  Greek  islands — as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Dclos,  Chios,  and  Cyprus ' — even  in  Athena 
itself.  To  Rome  this  worship  spread  through  the 
Greeks,  but  was  here  at  first  discountenanced  by  law. 
Apuleius  says — unless  he  has  been  niisiinderstood — that 
Isis  worship  was  known  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Sulla 
the  Dictator.'  And  for  a  long  period  no  Isis  temple 
I  might  be  built  within  the  walls.     Even  in  the  time  of 

W  '  Serapis  was  originally  a  diWnity  qnitc  difiUnct  from  Osiris  ;  but  the 

L two  Cjiltie  tu  be  united  into  oae  WiUf^.  . 

^^K  *  Soe  Pauly.  lUul'Encyc.  s.  v.  fitijt  {h.  Gcorgii). 

^^P  *  Some  ruiul  tiybilla  for  Sulla,  which  would  make  the  BtaUanent  oseleflKj 
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Angnstua  this  prohibition  held  good,  though  there  was  in 
his  day  a  celebrated  temple  of  Isis  without  the  walls.' 
Agrippa  was  strongly  opposed  to  tfie  new  cult.  He 
forbade  the  worship  of  Serapis  or  of  Isis  within  a  mile  of 
the  city.  The  cult  was  not  received  into  general  favour 
until  the  iime  of  the  Flavian  emperors.  Domitian  was  its 
special  votary  ;  his  life  hatl  once  been  savod  by  his  assum- 
ing the  disguise  of  a  priest  of  Isis.  Marcus  Aurelius 
built  a  great  temple  to  Serapis.  Commodus  was  priest  of 
this  cult ;  so  were  Pescennius  Niger  and  Caracalla.  Thus 
these  mysteries  went  on  growing  in  importance  till 
Christian  times.  It  is  strange  to  see  these  sober  Romans 
throwing  themselves  as  wildly  as  the  rest  of  the  world  into 
this  wild  game ;  to  find  an  Apuleius — not  a  pious  nature, 
one  would  suppose — pawning  his  laat  coat  to  buy  initiation 
into  the  rites  of  tlie  goddess.  There  was  not  much  belief 
at  this  time,  perhaps,  in  the  efficacy  of  the  rites  to  bestow 
immortality ;  no  more  than  there  was  any  longer  a  firm 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  gods  commemorated.  Still 
the  ceremonial  remained,  though  the  myths  on  which  it 
was  fonnded  had  been  rationalised  and  the  belief  ^m 
which  it  once  drew  all  its  support  had  faded  away. 

We  can  only  guess  at  the  form  which  the  original 
myth  of  Isis  and  Osiris  wore,  or  at  the  rites  which  com- 
memorated the  myth  ;  though  we  have  every  reason  ta, 
believe  that  both  myth  and  ritual  followed  the  usual  courst 
of  the  worship  of  the  earth  goddess.  Nevertheless  there 
are  in  Egypt  some  peculiar  characteristics  in  the  changes 
which  in  certain  seasons  pass  over  the  face  of  earth. 
For  there  the  whole  country  is  siibmerge3  during  the 
Nile's  overflow,  and  all  life  there  is  for  a  time  destroyed. 
These  peculiar  effects  of  Nature  seem  to  be  reflected  in  the 
Osiris  myth.  Death  takes  in  it  a  larger  share  than  he 
does  in  the  corresponding  story  of  Persephone ;  and  what- 
ever note  of  triumph  may  accompany  the  conclusion  of  the 
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history,  it  is  pitched  in  a  more  subdued  key  than  in  the 
Greek  legend. 

Plutarch,  writifig  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  just 
about  the  time  when  the  Isis  worship  at  Rome  was  in  ita 
greatest  ascendant,  gives  an  account  of  the  Isis  myth  and 
then  a  theological  explanation  of  it.  Both  are  eharae- 
teristic  of  the  last  stage  in  the  religion  of  antiquity.  The 
earlier  forms  of  the  story  which  relate<l  tbe  death  of  Osiris, 
the  mourning  of  his  wiie,  her  search  for  his  bt>dy,  and  the 
revenge  for  his  deatli,  are  lost  to  us.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  the  Egyptian  tale  stauds  evidently  deeply  indebted 
to  the  D^mtHor  myth.  The  main  differences,  however, 
remain.  The  lost  being  is  a  man  and  not  a  woman  (it  is 
so,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  in  the  Norse  version  of  the 
IMm^t^r  story),  and  this  man  is  the  husband  of  the  earth 
goddess. 

Typhon  (Seth),  the  Genius  of  Evil — thus  the  story 
runs  in  Plutarch — made  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Osiris.  And  this  is  how  he  accomplished  his  purpose. 
He  challenged  the  god  to  see  if  he  could  get  himself 
into  a  certain  chest  which  he  had  previously  prepared, 
much  as  the  fisherman  in  the  Arab  tale  induced  the 
jinnee  to  show  his  power  by  returning  into  the  bottle  from 
which  he  had  just  escaped.  And,  like  that  Arab  fisherman, 
no  sooner  had  Typhon  sjot  Osiris  well  into  the  box  than  he 
clapped  down  the  lid  and  fastened  it,  and  pouring  melted 
lead  over  it  to  make  it  secure,  he  carried  it  away.  Then 
begin  Isis'  wanderings  in  search  of  her  husband.  At 
length  she  he*ard  that  the  chest,  which  was  now  Osiris' 
coffin,  had  been  taken  to  Byblos,  on  the  mt)st  eastern 
mouUi  of  the  Nile,  and  hidden  there  in  a  tamarisk  tree ; 
and  further,  that  the  tree  had  grown  all  round  the  chest, 
80  as  to  hide  it,  Isis  found,  when  she  got  to  Byblos,  that 
the  tamarisk  hiul  been  cut  down,  and  was  now  a  pillar  in 
the  king's  palace.  There  she  went  as  DemC'ter  to  the 
house  of  Keleos,  and  became  nurse  to  the  king^s  son.    She 
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let  hiin  suck  at  her  finger  inatead  of  her  breast,  and  by 
night  she  placed  him  in  the  fire,  that  his  mortal  parts 
might  be  consumed  away.  But  tlie  mother  seeing  the 
child  all  aflame,  screamed  out,  and  by  so  doing  robbed  him 
of  the  immortality  wbicb  would  hare  been  his.  Then  the 
goildess  discovered  herself,  and  asked  that  tbe  pillar  whicli 
upheld  the  roof  should  be  given  to  her.  She  cut  open  the 
tree  and  took  out  the  chest,  wherewith  she  set  sail  to 
Egypt,  '  It  was  now  mornuig,  and  the  river  Pluedrus 
sent  forth  a  bitter  wind.  •  ,  .* 

Isis  went  next  t4i  find  her  son  Horus,  leaving  the 
chest  in  an  obscnre  and  desert  place.  But  Typhon,  as  he 
was  hunting  by  night  (see  how  the  day  myth  still  lingers  : 
Osiris  is  brought  back  in  the  morning  and  lost  again  at 
night),  came  perchance  upon  it,  and  knowing  what  it 
contained,  he  took  out  the  body  of  the  god,  tore  it  into 
fourteen  fragments,  and  scattered  them  hither  and  thither 
over  the  land.  Then  Isis  set  out  once  more  in  search  of 
her  husband,  travelling  in  a  boat  made  of  papyrus  reeds. 
.  .  .  When  she  met  with  any  one  of  the  scactered  remains 
of  Osiris  she  buried  it. 

After  these  things  Osiris  came  from  the  dead  and 
appeared  unto  Horus,  exhorting 'him  to  avenge  his  father. 
And  Horus  fought  with  Typhou  and  slew  him. 


The  Eleusinia  were  devoted  in  about  equal  parts  to 
painting  the  sad  journeys  of  Demet^r,  and  her  joy  at  again 
beholding  her  daughter.  Persephone  spends  a  third  of 
the  year  only  below,  two-thirds  upon  earth.  Joy  and 
sorrow  are  about  equally  tempered ;  this  is  the  lesson  of 
the  Deraeter  myth.  But  in  the  Egyptian  mysteries  sorrow 
has  the  foremost  place.  Osiris  is  only  found  when  dead, 
and  found  only  to  be  lost  again.  And  though  Typhon 
too  is  slain,  and  Horus  victorious,  this  is  like  a  second 
part  added  on  to  the  original  story ;  it  cannot  bring  com- 
pensation to  the  wife  who  has  lost  her  husband.  And  so 
Plutarch  speaks  of  the  *  sober  air  of  grief  and  sadness ' 
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■which  appears  in  these  ceremonies.  This  was  a  cult  which 
had  grown  old  in  length  of  years.  The  gladness  of  heart 
which  inspti*eJ  all  the  ui^'stories  at  their  beginning  had 
passed  away,  and  a  sober  sadness  taken  its  place.  In  this 
instance,  moreover,  we  have  clearly  brought  before  us  the 
conflict  between  good  and  evil  which  in  the  earlier 
mysteries — not  yet  divorced  from  their  close  connection 
with  nature — nowhere  appears.  Rites  such  as  these  rites 
of  Isis,  pictured  things  more  solemn  than  the  changes  of 
the  year.  '  Her  nivateriea,'  says  our  author,  'were  insti- 
tuted by  Isis  to  be  the  image,  or  indication  rather,  of  what 
was  then  done  and  suffered,  as  a  right  consolation  to  those, 
other  men  and  women  who  might  at  any  future  time  be  in' 
a  like  dlstrcHs.'  A  divine  being  suffering  that  her  suffer- 
ings sliould  be  a  consolation  to  humanity  !  Do  we  not 
here  seem  to  be  drawing  near  to  the  mysteries  of  Chris- 
tianity ? 

Of  the  same  late  character  is  Plutarch's  explanation 
of  the  sU»ry.  He  discusses  and  dismisses  other  former 
interpretations — which  do  indoed  preserve  some  features 
of  the  original  and  natural  origin  of  the  tale — in  favour  of 
his  own,  which  passes  beyond  and  includes  all  these.  Some 
have  said,  he  tells  us,  that  Isis  was  Egjpt,  and  Osiris  the 
Nile,  and  that  Typhon  vms  the  scorching  heat  of  summer, 
■which  dried  up  the  stream  ;  or  that  Osiris  was  the  heaven, 
and  Isis  the  earth  ;  that  he  was  the  sun  and  Isis  the  moon ; 
or  lastly,  that  the  god  was  the  principle  of  productiveness 
in  nature,  Isis  the  recipient  of  the  sc^ed.  They  are  all  or 
none  of  these  things.  Osiris  ia  the  principle  of  good  in 
nature,  or  in  the  soul  of  nature  and  of  men.*  Typhon  is 
the  opposite,  the  evil  principle.  The  great  Persian  theor^ 
of  the  dual  government  of  the  world  is  here  invoked,  and 
referred  directly  to  the  teaching  of  Zoroaster  and  the 
Magians.  *  There  are  two  beings  equally  concerned  in  the 
ordering  of  terrene  affairs,  a  good  and  a  bad  divinity,  a 
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gotl  and  a  daemon.  Out  of  the  war  of  these  two  principles 
— ^for  they  are  eternally  united  and  yet  for  ever  striving 
one  to  subdue  the  other — is  pnwluced  the  harmony  of  tiie 
world/  As  Euripides  says,  '  good  and  evil  cannot  l)e 
parted,  though  they  are  so  tempered  that  beauty  and 
order  are  the  issue.'  .  .  .  And  this  opinion  has  been 
handed  down  from  theologians  and  legislators  to  the  poets 
and  philosophers,  an  oi)iniou  whiiih,  though  its  first 
author  be  unknown,  has  everywhere  gainetl  so  firm  and 
unshaken  a  credence  as  not  only  to  be  spoken  of  both  by 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  but  even  to  be  taught  by  them  ia 
their  *  mysteries  '  and  sacrifices — that  the  world  is  neither 
wholly  left  to  its  own  motions  without  some  mind,  some 
saperior  reason,  to  guide  and  govern  it,  nor  that  it  is  one 
such  mind  only  that,  as  with  helm  or  bridle,  directs  the 
whole;  but  that  all  the  irregularities  which  in  this  lower 
region  we  behold  are  due  to  the  two  great  and  opposing 
powers,  one  for  ever  trying  (as  it  were)  to  lead  us  to  the 
right  and  along  a  straight  path,  the  other  striving  as 
constantly  to  bring  us  in  the  contrary  direction  and  to 
error. 

Certainly  this  great  conflict  between  good  and  evil  is  a 
riddle  deep  enough  in  the  world's  history.  And  men  wore 
at  this  time  beginning  to  learn  how  great  and  terrible  a 
mystery  it  was.  The  thought  of  it  haunted  all  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  days  in  which  Plutarch  wrote,  and  only 
partially  cleared  away  with  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 
This,  it  seems,  was  now  the  lesson  which  was  taught  by  the 
mystic  rites  of  Greeks  and  Homans.  Man  had  no  more 
to  do  with  the  fresh  returning  spring,  with  peasants* 
festivals,  or  with  harvest  homes.  \VTiat  meaning  would 
such  old  rites  have  had  for  the  city  life  and  the  elaborate 
civilisation  of  those  latter  days?  And  so  their  mysteries 
wer^  turned  into  epitomes  of  the  teaching  of  philosophers, 
or  tbe  speculations  of  moralists  on  the  origin  of  goo<l  and 
evil.  To  this  the  rustic  festival  of  early  days  had  grown, 
tc>  this  its  final  stage. 

«3 
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Then  came  Christianity  and  silenced — silenced  ap- 
parently— both  the  newer  mystic  cult  and  the  older  nature 
vrorsbip.  The  Mystics  themselves  became  Christians,  as 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  did,  and  burnt  what  they  had 
adored.  In  the  year  a.d.  391  the  great  temple  of  SerapJs 
at  Alexandria  was  set  on  fire  by  order  of  the  government. 
And  about  the  same  time  the  monks  who  came  into 
Greece  in  the  wake  of  Alaric*s  invading  army  put  a 
perpetnal  finis  to  the  worship  of  the  iGfreat  goddesses  at 
Eleusis.  Yet  how  strange  ia  the  tribute  to  the  vitality 
of  the  ancient  earth  worship  in  this  fact,  that  the  last 
blows  which  Christianity  levelled  at  its  rival,  paganism, 
should  have  struck  at  that  form  of  creed.  Zeus  and 
Apollo  and  Athenfi  were  far  less  dangerous  to  Christianity 
than  tlie  gods  who  had  in  reality  preceded  Zeus  and 
Apollo  and  Athene,  the  gods  of  farm,  and  village,  and 
the  cottage  fireside,  than  Pan  or  Demeter,  than  Perse- 
phone or  Dionysus.  This  is  perhaps  the  meaning  of  tliat 
legend  which  said  that  before  the  birth  of  Christ  a1 
mysterious  voice  ran  along  the  shores  of  the  ^gean,  pro- 
claiming as  a  herald  of  the  triumph  of  the  coming  creed, 
not  the  death  of  Zeus  or  of  Apollo  or  Ath^n^,  but  that  the 
far  older  gml  of  earth  and  earth's  frnitlulnesa,  that  Great 
Pan  himself  was  dead. 
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THE   OTHER  WOBLD. 


§  1.  The  Under  World,  ike  River  of  Death,  arid  the  Bridge 

of  jSou/s, 

Tbeee  are  some  phases  of  paat  thought — not  far  removed 
from  us  in  time — into  which  it  is  all  but  iinpossiblc 
gain  real  insight;  difficulties  and  questions  which  wei 
new  once,  but  have  now  been  settled  for  ever,  experiments 
not  long  ago  untried  which  have  now  become  a  matter  of 
daily  experience,  and  conditions  of  life  and  society  which 
have  not  loni^  passed,  and  yet  seem  to  us  infinitely  remote. 
But  tliere  are  some  questions,  though  they  have  been 
asked  continually  through  all  the  post  history  of  man, 
and  though  men  will  never  cease  from  asking  them 
long  as  the  human  race  endures,  which  seem  still  as  fs 
from  solution  as  they  ever  were :  there  ai-e  some  future 
experiences  upon  which  mankind  is  always  speculating,  and 
which  yet  can  never  become  present  experiences  so  loi 
as  we  are  what  we  are — those  questions,  I  mean,  which 
concern  the  destiny  of  man  after  death,  the  character  of 
his  journey  to  the  undiscovered  country,  and  the  sort  of 
life  he  will  lead  when  there. 

Some  wonld  dissuade  us  from  the  continuance  of  these, 
so  they  deem  them,  unfruitful  speculations;  but  it  is  very 
certain  that  man  must  change  his  nature  before  they  will 
lose  their  fascination  for  him;  and  till  he  does  so  change 
he  can*  never  read  without  «ympathy  the  guesses  which 
past  generations  of  his  kind  have  made  toward  the  solution 
of  the  same  problems.     To  them,  indeed,  these  solutions 
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have  lost  their  interest,  as  ours  will  h*joti  do  for  us.  What- 
ever lot  that  new  eunditioii  iniiy  hold  in  store,  eternal 
pleasure  or  eternnl  pain,  they  have  irit^l  it  now  ;  whatever 
scene  is  concealed  by  the  dark  curtain,  they  have  passed, 
behind  it.  This  is  certain;  as  that  we  soon  must.  So 
long,  however,  as  we  remain  here  upon  this  upper  earth, 
we  must  be  something  above  or  beh»w  humanity  if  we 
refuse  ever  to  let  our  thoughts  wander  towards  the  changes 
and  chances  of  another  life. 

Not^  indeed,  that  questions  of  this  sort  have  ever  had 
for  the  niajorit)'  of  men  in  one  age,  or  for  the  collective 
mass  of  humankind,  an  all-absorbing  interest.  If  we 
choose  to  look  closely  into  the  matter,  and  to  judge  of 
men's  opinion  as  it  is  displayed  in  their  actions  (the  only 
real  opinion),  we  shall  at  first,  perhaps,  be  stnick  by  the 
sleuderness  of  the. belief  which  they  possess  in  a  future 
state.  For  it  is  slight  compared  with  their  *  notional  as- 
sent,* that  which  they  think  they  believe  concerning  it. 
With  the  majority  of  us  faith  upon  this  matter  is  at  best 
but  shadowy  ;  of  an  otiose  character,  suitable  for  soothing 
the  lots  of  others,  and  sometimes,  alas  !  called  into  requi- 
sition to  alleviate  the  stings  of  conscience  for  the  pdin 
which  our  own  misconduct  or  neglect  has  introduced 
therein. 

It  will  be  said  that  there  was  once  a  lime  when  one 
aspect^  at  any  rate,  of  the  future,  its  terror,  was  realised 
with  an  intensity,  and  exercised  an  influence  over  life  and 
conduct,  such  as  are  unknown  in  our  days.  Perhaps  this 
was  so;  certainly  these  times  were  not  ordinary  ones, 
But  in  nnr  estimate  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  are,  I  think, 
apt  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  force  which  faith  had 
over  the  men  of  those  days.  We  forget  tbe  other  side 
of  the  picture.  There  was  on  the  one  hand  the  ortlio- 
dox  teaching;  and  whenever  the  Church  moulded  com- 
pletely the  popular  belief,  thi^  world  was  seen  as  if  covered 
beneath  a  pall,  and  the  next  shrouded  in  still  darker 
gloom.    As  the  orthodox  or  jnonastic  view  of  life  was  like- 
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wise  the  literary  one,  the  picture  of  the  world  as  it  waa 
dniwu  by  the  Church  has  cuuie  duwu  to  us  almost  unre- 
lieved by  bri^httT  colours.  There  was,  however,  another 
spirit  at  work,  the  spirit  of  the  laity ;  aud  for  laymen  at 
least,  whatever  priests  mi^ht  say  to  the  contrary,  life  had 
Btill  its  pleasures,  and,  in  the  indulgeuce  of  these,  thoughts 
about  the  next  world  were  then,  as  now,  laid  to  rest. 
Beside  the  deeper  course  of  the  main  stream  of  belief  this 
under  current  may  be  distinctly  traced,  a  rivulet  of  ancient 
paganism ;  whether  this  were  the  genuine  heathenism  of 
new-converted  lauds,  or  the  sort  of  paganism  or  atheism 
of  countries  which  in  comparison  with  their  times  were 
almost  over- civilised — such  countries,  for  example,  as 
Italy  or  Provence.  PVovence  began  a  kind  of  renaissance 
of  its  own  before  the  time  for  a  renaissance  had  come ;  it 
gave  a  new  dii'ection  to  the  impulses  of  chivalry,  it  fos- 
tered la  gaic  eciencc,  and  sent  out  its  companies  of  trouba- 
dours, plying  their  art  to  call  men  away  from  thoughts  of 
the  Day  of  Doom,  aud  to  drown  with  their  songs  the 
perpetual  chauntlng  of  masses  and  the  toll  of  belb.  We" 
cannot  overlook  these  elements  in  mediseval  life.  The 
Gothic  cathedral  is  a  lasting  memoiial  of  the  genius  of 
CaHiolicism ;  but  if  we  examine  it  closely,  and  look  in 
neglected  corners  or  at  the  carvings  beneath,  the  seats,  we 
shall  see  strange  sights,  not  jjrovocative  to  holy  meditation. 
Dante  strikes,  no  doubt,  the  truest  note  of  his  age ;  but  in 
the  pauses  of  his  stately  music  you  may  hear  the  laughter 
of  Boccaccio. 

In  truth,  that  term  *  dark  ages  *  overrides  our  fancy  ; 
*  we  can  never  hear  mention  of  them  without  an  accom- 
panying feeling,  as  though  a  palpable  obscure  had  dimmed 
the  face  of  things,  and  that  our  ancestors  wandered  to 
and  fro  groping.'  *  On  the  other  hand,  neither  have  the 
most  light-hearted  and  sceptical  of  people  l)een  able  to 
shut  their  eyes  utterly  to  the  warnings  of  death.     We  are 
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wont  to  think  of  the  Greeks  as  a  people  of  just  such  a 
li^ht-hearted  and  in  a  fashion  sceptical  temperament, 
and  to  contrast  the  spirit  of  Hellas  with  the  spirit  of 
xueditcval  Europe.  Truly  little  thought  of  death  or  of 
judgment  after  death  seems  to  disturb  the  serenity  of 
Greek  art — such  as  that  art  lias  come  down  to  ue. 
Thanatos  (Death)  is  scarcely  to  be  found;'  even  the 
tombs  are  adorned  with  representations  of  war  and  the 
chase,  and  with  figures  of  the  dancing  Hours.  And  yet 
we  know  that  Greek  art  was  not  without  its  darker  side. 
It  had,  like  mediaeval  poetry,  its  Dante — Polyguotus, 
namely — who  adorned  the  pilgrims'  house  at  Delphi  with 
frescoes  representing  the  judgment  and  the  tortures  of 
the  damned — a  Greek  Ctunpo  Santo.'  These,  had  they 
been  preserved,  would  have  given  us  a  different  idea  of 
the  Hellenic  mind  in  the  presence  of  the  fact  of  mor- 
tality, and  shown  us  how  easily  we  are  led  to  exaggerate 
the  divergence  in  thought  between  different  nations  and 
diEerent  times. 


Where  no  knowledge  could  be  gained  from  experience, 
man  has  been  driven,  in  solving  such  a  question  as  that 
of  the  character  of  our  future  life,  to  interpret  the  alle- 
gory of  nature  ;  and  his  interpretations  have  not  varied 
very  much  from  age  to  age.  Wherefore  it  is  that,  as  far 
back  as  we  can  test  the  belief  of  men,  we  find  certain 
theories  touching  the  fate  of  the  soul  after  death,  which 
represent  iu  the  germ  at  least  the  prevalent  opinions  of 
our  own  day,  and  out  of  some  of  which  our  opinions  have 
arisen. 


»  Jt  hiia  been  BUgg:e«ted  that  amonp  a  p-qnp  of  figarcH  sctilptared  upon 
the  dram  of  a  column  brought  from  the  Ephosian  Artemisium.  we  have  a. 
niiirtsontution  of  Thanatos.  The  fJKure  ia  ibat  of  a  boy,  young  and  oomety 
lis  Lovt",  but  of  a  somewhat  ponsivo  nxpnrssinn  ;  upon  his  thigh  a  iword  is 
^irt,  Slid;  ns  Kr6a  never  wears ;  his  right  Iiaiid  is  raised,  as  though  he 
were  beckoning.  With  him  stand  D6m6ter  and.  Hexm^a,  both  diTiuitioa 
oonn'H-(rd  with  the  rites  of  the  dead. 

*  Pausaolas,  x.  28. 
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Belief  sprang  up  at  once  from  the  mere  effort  of  lan- 
guage to  give  expression  to  the  unseen.  Casting  aboat 
for  a  name  for  the  essential  part  of  man,  the  soul  of  him, 
and  using  for  the  abstract  conception  such  a  physical 
notion  as  seemed  least  remote  from  the  former,  language  at 
first  identified  this  soul  with  the  breath.  All  the  Aryan 
tongues  give  us  examples  of  this  identification.  The 
Greek  -^i^*?,  Bpiritut,  is  allied  to  '^u;^q),  to  breathe ;  in 
Sanskrit  we  have  dtman,  soul,  in  Latin  animus^  anima — 
all  three  derived  from  original  roots  an,  anli^  breath,  and 
allied  to  the  Greek  a<w,  ai^fiiy  as  well  as  to  a<r$fia,  a  heavy 
breathing.  Spiriiui  has  the  same  meaning:  it  is  allied 
to  the  Shivonic  pachu,  odour;  pachatij  to  blow.  The  Ger- 
man GeiM  and  our  ghoet  are  pmlxibly  in  part  onomato- 
paetic,and  snj^gest  the  ideaof  breatli  by  their  very  sound. 
Like  the  vital  spark  itself,  the  breath  is  seen  to  depart 
when  the  man  dies.  But  whither  has  it  gone?  This  is 
the  first  question  concerning  the  habitat  of  the  soul; 
and  the  purely  negative,  purely  scientific  answer  is  but  to 
confess  ignorance,  and  to  say  that  the  breath  has  dis- 
appeared. Tiie  answer  actually  given  advances  a  little 
way  beyond  this  toward  the  beginning  of  a  myth.  The 
breath  has  gone  to  the  '  untfe^ii '  or  the  'concealed 
pUiee',*  as  the  Greeks  said  to  nad^s  {a-eiht]?)^^  as  our 
Norse  ancestors  said  to  Hel.'  Thus  out  of  mere  migra- 
tion we  have  the  beginning  of  a  myth  ;  the  ftpirit  becomes 
something  definite,  and  the  place  it  has  gone  to  is  partly 
realised. 

This  Home  of  the  Dead,  this  *  unseen  '  or  '  concealed  ' 
place,  must  needs  be  dark ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  natural 
that  there  should  be  much  confusion  between  the  home  of 
the  living  soul  and  that  of  the  dead  body,  so  that  the 


*  It  is  true  that  another  deriTstion  haa  been  given  for  Hades.  It  has 
been  aitsocialed  with  the  Sanskrit  Adit),  the  boundlesH,  which  may  bo  a 
name  for  earth  (cf.  Prithivi),  though  I  rather  believe  it  (as  Mai  Miiller 
•ays  it  is)  a  name  for  the  heaven  or  the  expanse  of  tbo  dawn.  8ee  Uaarj 
JtniiffittHM  He  la  Gr'ecr^  it.  278. 

■  Uel  Crom  Icl.  at  A«^'«,  to  hide. 
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former  becomes  more  or  leas  identified  with  the 
In  a  more  expauded  sense  the  Home  of  the  Dead  may  b# 
thought  of  as  a  vast  underground  kingdom  to  which  the 
grave  is  but  the  entrj.  It  was  always  imagined  that  if 
the  dead  man  did  return  to  the  upper  world  he  came 
through  this  passage  and  out  by  tlie  grave's  mouth  j  and, 
apparently,  it  was  generally  tiiought  that  he  could  retjirn 
no  other  way.  It  was  also  deemed  that  for  awhile — fur 
a  lesser  or  a  greater  while — the  dead  man  lingered  about 
the  funeral  mound:  thus  soon  after  death  the  num'a 
ghost  might  be  seen,  but  not  (generally)  long  after  death. 
Along  with  the  earliest  traces  of  human  burial  we  iind 
tokens  of  the  custom  of  placing  food  and  driiik  with  the 
dead  Ixxly.  The  object  of  this  may  have  been  to  furnish 
the  ghost  with  the  means  for  begiuuiug  his  journey  to  the 
underground  kingdom,  and  so  of  hastening  his  departure 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  living  men  9  for  it  is  eertjuu 
that  there  was  nothing  of  which  primitive  man  stood  more 
in  dread  than  cif  the  appearance  of  a  ghost.  In  tlie  re- 
mains of  the  second  Stone  Age  we  find  proofs  that  the 
departed  were  pacified  by  such  like  gifts  of  food  and 
drink ;  they  were  in  these  days  further  honoured  by  the 
erection  of  immeust;  monuuientsil  t^mbs,  which  even  now 
present  the  appearance  of  small  hills.  The  pyramids  of 
Egypt  are  a  relic  of  the  same  custom  of  mound-raising 
among  primitive  men.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Stone  Age 
grave  mounds  was  held  the  deatli  wake  or  funeral  ftnist, 
traces  of  which  are  still  discoverable.  Within  the  grave 
was  placed  the  body  of  the  hero,  or  chieftain,  surrounded 
by  implements  of  war  and  of  the  chase,  by  food  and  drink, 
and  also  by  dead  captives  and  wives. 
^^  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  pronounce  with  certainty 

^B        wliat  was  the  original  intention  of  rites  such  as  these, 
^i  which  continue  quite  late  in  the  development  of  civilisa- 

I  tion;    Was  it  supposed  that  the  body  itself  came  to  life 

I  and  required  the  iood  which  was  left  for  it  in  the  grave 

I  before  it  arrived  at  its  Itu^t  home?     Had  it  a  iournev  to 
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make  to  get  to  the  undergroniitl  land?  Was  the  faod 
iutended  only  for  that  intermediate  condition  of  travel? 
Before  we  have  any  means  of  testing  men's  belief  upon 
these  points,  the  rites  which  might  have  expressed  it  have 
become  in  a  great  degree  symbolical,  and  their  simpler 
meaning  has  been  lost.' 

The  prehi8t4>ric  gnive  mounds  witness  in  a  curious 
way  to  the  prevalent  notion  that  the  grave  mouth  was  the 
gate  by  wliich  ghosts  returned  to  *  walk '  the  earth.  To 
prevent  these  apparitions  the  men  of  prehistoric  days  had 
recourse  to  a  strange  pnictical  method  of  exorcism. 
They  strewed  the  ground  at  the  gravels  mouth  with  sharp 
stones  and  broken  pieces  of  pottery,  as  if  they  tliought  a 
ghost  might  have  his  feet  cut,  aud  by  fear  of  that  be  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  his  old  haunts.  For  unnum- 
bered ages  after  the  days  of  the  mound  builders  the 
same  custom  lived  on,  whereof  we  see  here  the  rise. 
Turned  now  to  an  nnuieaning  rite,  it  was  put  in  force  for 
the  graves  of  those,  such  as  murderers  or  suicides,  who 
might  be  expected  to  sleep  uueasiiy  in  their  narrow 
honse.  This  is  the  custom  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
speech  of  tlie  priest  to  Ijat^rti's  in  '  Hamlet.'  Ophelia  hod 
died  under  such  suspicion  of  suicide  that  it  was  a  stretch 
of  their  rule,  says  the  priest,  to  grant  her  Christian 
burial. 

And  but  the  great  command  o'ersways  our  order, 
She  shontd  in  gronod  unsatictitied  have  lodged 
To  the  last  trumpet :  fur  cliaritable  prayers 
Shards,  flints,  aud  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her. 

The  grave  becoming  in  this  belief  ipfio  facto  the  en- 
trance to  Hades,  burial  was  necessary  for  admittance  into 
the  otlier  world.     The  soul  who  had  not  undergone  this 


*  The  fnncnil  feast  held  in  honour  of  the  rlriui  (of  which  the  Iwenty- 
tliirvl  hiKik  of  the  lUad  gives  a  good  oxiunplo  for  prchlatorio  dajfi)  is  of 
course  only  a  reUo  of  the  feast  in  wliicb  the  dca'l  partook.  Of  a  gtill 
earlier  form  of  tbo  ceremony  wc  have  fine  examples  in  the  tomb  painting! 
of  Egjpt.    At  Uies«  the  dead  is  present. 
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rite  flitted  about  aiinlesalj  around  tbo  spot  where  hia 
shell,  the  body,  lay.  This  is  the  superstition  concerning 
a  murdered  man.  By  the  'polluted  covert'  the  ghost 
stands,  to  show  where  the  horrid  deed  was  wrought.  By 
virtue  of  an  easy  transfer  of  ideas  any  other  farm  of  inter- 
ment— burning  of  the  dead  when  that  was  customary — 
became  also  the  needful  passport  to  the  land  of  slmdes. 
Among  the  Homeric  heroes  we  see  every  effort  made  to 
secure  the  body  for  this  purpose ;  and  when  the  corpse  of 
Hector  cannot  be  recovered,  some  faint  image  of  the 
funeral  rite  is  performed  by  burning  his  clothes. 

This  belief,  too,  explains  why  Eli>enor,  the  comrade  of 
Odysseus,  ia  found  by  the  latter,  when  he  goes  to  visit  the 
home  of  Hades,  still  wandering  on  the  hither  side  of 
Styx;  and  why  Patroclus' ghost  comes  to  the  bedside  of 
Achilles,  and  reproaches  him  that  his  funeral  rites  have 
not  yet  been  performed.  In  truth,  the  belief  in  the  im- 
portance of  funeral  rites  ia  too  widespread  and  too  well 
known  to  need  further  illustration  in  this  place. ^ 

Among  those  nationalities  with  whom  the  belief  in  an 
undergrt>und  kingdom  was  most  in  force,  the  home  and 
the  condition  of  the  dead  must  alike  seem  dark  and  cheer- 
less. Enoujjh  of  the  old  helief  conceminn;  the  vanishing 
breath  renniined  to  make  the  future  itself  shadowy;  and 
80  perhaps  it  was  a  place  of  emptiness  and  hollowness,  a 
no-life  rather  than  one  of  positive  pain,  that  made  the 
early  hell.  '  The  senseless  dead,  the  simulacra  of  mortals,' 
Homer  calls  the  shades ;  and  the  same  thought  is  ex- 
pressed by  Isaiah  when  he  says — 

ISheol  shall  not  praise  Thee,  Jehovah, 
The  dead  shall  not  celebrate  Thee ; 
Tlicy  that  go  down  into  the  pit  shall  not  hope  for  Thy  truth  : 
The  living,  the  living  shall  praise  Thee,  as  I  do  thia  day.' 


»  So  Virgil: 

'  Hiec  otnniB  qnum  cemis  !no'ps,  fohumataque  tnrba  est ; 
Porlilor  ille  Cliaron  ;  hi  quos  vebit  UDdascpuUi.' — ^n.  vi.  325. 

'  Initth  xxxviii.  IS^  19 ;  cf.  also  Qenesifl  xxxvii.  35, 1  Samuel  zxTiiI,19. 
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^V^  Bnt  when  this  under  world  takes  a  form  of  greater 
difitinctnesa,  and  men  begin  to  try  and  localise  it  beneath 
particular  spoU  of  the  earth,  they  imagine  more  definite 
roadd  heading  to  it ;  and  names,  such  as  Styx  and  Avemus, 
which  were  purely  mythical,  assume  a  geographical  cha- 
racter. Approaches  of  this  kind  to  the  realm  of  dark- 
ness are  the  RoUenthalery  hell's  glens,  and  the  like,  of 
which  we  meet  so  many  in  Europe.  All  very  deep  caves 
and  abysses  are  beheved  to  lead  thither.  In  a  more 
imaginative  way,  and  in  the  langnage  of  a  finer  poetry, 
the  downward  road  is  spoken  of  as  the  'Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.' 

But  no  living  man  ventures  to  the  bottom  of  this  dark 
valley ;   or  if  he  do  go  he  shall  scarcely  return.     The 
secrets  of  that  place  are  well  kept.     And  great  was  of  old 
the  fear  of  the  infernal  deities,  lest  men  should  pry  into 
I  their  prison  house.     Wherefore  Hades  cried  aloud  when 

Poseidon  was  shaking  the  earth,  lest  that  god  should  rend 
t  it  asunder  and  disclose  his  mansions  to  the  day — '  man- 

^^    sions  dolorous  fearful  which  the  gods  themselves  loathe,' 
^H  The  inanimate  place,  the  very  cavernous  hollow,  be- 

J^^    comes  anon  gift-ed  with  life;  and  the  mere  j^rlvation  of 
If  an  earlier  faith  grows  into  *  a  more  awful  and  confounding 

positive,*     Hell  becomes  a  being.     Most  likely  this  being 
was  at  first  endowed  with  the  figure  of  some  ravenous 
I  animjil,  some  bird  or  beast  of  prey,  a  wolf,  a  lion,  a  dog,  a 

i  hawk,  as  the  experience  of  each  individual  people  might 

^^  direct.  Greek  mythology  had  its  Cerberus,  Norse  mytho- 
^H  logy  its  Fenris  wolf.  In  a  mythology  a  shade  more  elabo- 
^^  rate  the  same  thing  is  represented  by  imaginary  creatures 
— (Jrngons,  griffins,  or  what  not.  The  drngous  which  we 
meet  with  in  mediceval  legend  were  once,  most  of  them^in 
some  way  or  other,  embodiments  of  Death.  At  the  door 
of  Strassburg  Cathedral,  and  in  one  of  the  stained  wiudc»ws 
within^  the  reader  may  see  a  representation  of  the  mouth 

Sifol  is  misrendored  *  frrave  *  in  nnr  version.    It  meaiu  *  the  place  of  tba 
dead,*  not  the  place  ot  dead  bodies  only. 
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of  Hell,  in  the  form  of  a  great  dragon's  head  spouting 
flame. 

Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  mediaeval  sculptures 
and  painting's  knowa  how  comniou  it  is  to  find  this  kind 
of  ima*^cry,  which  exists  in  vij'tue  of  the  reversion  of 
popular  mythology  to  primitivo  forms  of  thouylit. 

Ufa  like  orig-iu  with  this  hell  dragon  are  most  of  the 
fabulous  uionst<;rs,  half  human  and  half  animal,  whom  we 
meet  in  Greek  mythology — the  harpies,  for  example,  tlie 
sirens,  or  the  gorgons.  If  the  underground  kingdom  is 
seen  in  the  form  of  a  man,  he  is  a  monstrous  man,  such  as 
the  ogre  of  our  nursery  tales.  This  ogre  is  a  descendant 
of  the  Orcus  of  classical  times,  and,  I  doubt,  he  better 
sliows  us  the  primitive  conception  of  that  being  than  do 
any  representations  in  art  of  the  god  of  hell. 

No  people  have  painted  the  destructive  aspect  of  death, 
the  nAUfative  theory  of  a  future,  with  a  sharper  outline  thn-u 
did  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
teaching  of  modern  religions  is  the  lini 


troth. 


They  that  go  down  into  the  pit  shall  not  hope  for  Thy 

Tet  Greeks  and  Hebre\v8  have  not  abstained  from  en- 
dowing the  '  unseen  place  *  with  some  personality.  In 
Greek  literature  we  may  almost  trace  the  processes  by 
which  Ilad^s,  from  being  impersonal,  becomes  personal, 
and  then  returns  once  more  to  be  merely  a  place.  Of  a 
man  dying  it  is  not  seldom  siiid  in  Homer  that  'hateful 
darkness  seized  him : '  ^  here  was  a  half-personality  which 
was  calculated  soon  to  lead  to  a  complete  one.  Hades  is 
accordingly  generally  a  person  in  Homer.  The  Icelandic 
goddess,  Hel,  went  through  the  same  transformation  that 
we  can  trace  in  the  case  of  Hades.  From  being  the  con- 
cealed place  she  grew  to  be  the  queen  of  the  dead,  and 
then  again  degenerated  to  be  only  the  home  of  the  dead. 
Of  tlie  thousand  other  images  of  horror  to  be  met  with  in 
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different  creeds — devouring  dragons,  fire-breathing  ser- 
pents, or  dogs  who,  like  Cerberus,  threaten  those  who  are 
journeying  to  the  underground  kingdom — the  most  part 
can,  from  their  names,  be  shown  to  have  arisen  out  of 
the  merely  negative  images  of  death,  the  *  uuseeu,'  the 
'coverer,'  the  'concealer,'  the  'cave  of  night.' 

In  contrast  with  all  these  myths  stand  those  which, 
after  death  send  the  soul  upon  a  journey  to  some  happy 
home  of  the  departe<l,  to  a  punulise  which  is  generally 
believed  to  be  in  the  west.  If  the  first  are  myths  of  hell, 
the  second  series  may  be  fairly  described  as  myths  of 
heaven.  Nor  can  it  be  clearly  proved  that  the  more 
cheerful  view  of  the  other  world  is  of  a  later  growth  in 
time  than  the  one  which  we  have  been  describing,  seeing 
the  evidence  which  the  Stone  Age  interments  seem  to  offer 
upon  this  point.  For  if  the  dead  man  had  need  of  his 
weapons  of  war,  of  his  captives  and  his  wives,  his  life  to 
come  could  not  have  differed  for  the  worse  from  his  lifo 
here.  And  if,  among  historic  i)eopIe8,  the  earlier  Hebrews 
were  the  exponents  of  the  gloomy  Sheol,  the  most  hopeful 
picture  of  the  soul's  future  finds  expression  in  the  ritual 
service  of  the  Egyptians.  To  come  nearer  home,  among 
all  those  peoples  with  whom  we  are  allietl  in  blood,  the 
Indo-European  family  of  nationR,  we  shall  find  the  traces 
of  a  double  belief,  the  belief,  on  the  one  hand,  in  death  as 
a  dim  underground  place,  or  as  a  devouring  monster,  and 
the  contrasting  belief  in  death  as  a  journey  made  towards 
a  new  country  where  everything  is  better  and  happier  than 
on  earth. 

There  is  nothing  distinctively  Aryan  in  the  notion  of  a 
journey  of  the  soul  after  death.  Every  nation  has  possessed 
it,  and  almost  every  people,  moreover,  has  associated  it 
with  the  travel  of  the  sun  to  his  setting.  But  there  is 
something  in  tliis  phase  of  belief  which  makes  it,  wherever 
it  appears,  more  national  and  chai*acteristic  than  the  other 
creed  touching  the  under  world ;  and  that  is  the  necessity 
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which  its  mythology  is  under  of  changing  according  to 
the  geographical  position  of  those  who  hold  it.  The  para- 
dise whither  the  soul  was  imaj^ined  travelling  was  certainly 
in  one  sense  *  another  world/  but  it  was  not  so  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  nse  that  term.  The  ancient  pai-adise  was  in 
no  Avay  distinctly  separated  in  thought  from  the  earth  on 
which  men  lived;  and  the  way  to  it  was  always  supposed 
to  lie  somewhere  in  this  visible  world.  Therefore  the  idea 
of  heaven  varied  according  to  men's  outlook  over  this 
earth.  The  Egyptian,  for  example,  saw  the  sun  set  behind 
a  trackless  desert  which  he  had  never  crossed  and  never 
desired  to  cross  while  alive.  This  desert  was  in  his  belief 
a  twilight  land  ruled  over  by  the  serpent  king  Apap.*  It 
lay  upon  the  left  bank  of  his  sacred  Nile,  while  the  cities 
of  the  living  were  upon  the  right  bank ;  and  so  the 
Egyptian  *  Book  of  the  Dead  *  gives  us  a  picture  of  the 
dead  man's  joxirne}*,  in  which  all  the  geographical  features 
of  Egypt  reappear.  The  ritual  shows  the  departed  twice 
ferried  across  a  sacred  Eiver  of  Death  {the  Nile),  travel- 
ling through  the  dark  land  of  Apap  or  of  Amenti,  ever 
advancing  towards  the  sun,  light  breaking  upon  him  the 
while,  till  he  comes  to  the  Palace  of  the  Two  Truths,  the 
judgment  hall  of  Osiris:  Osiris  being  the  sun  which  has 
set.  Last  of  all  we  see  him  walking  into  the  sun  itself, 
or  absorbed  into  the  essence  of  the  deity. 

Our  Aryans  usod  the  same  imagery,  with  variations  of 
local  colouring.  In  both  myths  there  is  the  same  childlike 
confusion  of  thought  between  the  subjective  and  the  objec- 
tive ;•  between  the  position  of  the  myth-maker  and  that  of 
the  phenomenoH  out  of  which  he  weaves  his  story.  Because 
towards  sunset  the  sun  grows  dim  and  the  world  too,  it  is 
imagined  that  the  sun  has  now  reached  a  dim  twilight 
place^  such  as  the  Egyptians  pictured  in  their  region  of 


'  Apap;  the  immonite,  a  person iBcation  of  the  desert,  and  hence  of 
death.  lie  may  be  ci>mpured  with  the  gretit  mid-earth  serpent  (midgaid 
worm)  of  the  Norse  mythology,  which  u  a  penooilication  of  the  sou  and 
death  iu  one.    tioe  in£rm. 
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Apap,  or  tlie  Greeks  in  their  Cimmeriaa  land  upoa  the 
borders  of  earth.  But  when  the  sun  has  quite  dis- 
appeared, then  inconsistently  it  is  said  tliat  he  has  gone 
to  a  land  which  is  his  proper  home,  whence  his  light, 
whether  by  day  or  uifj^ht,  is  never  withdrawn.  The  twi- 
light region  is  the  land  of  death  ;  the  brigfht  land  beyond 
is  the  home  of  the  blessed.  Such  are  the  general  notions 
which  among  a  primitive  people  correspond  to  our  Hell 
and  our  Heaven. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  were  able  to  present  some  picture 
of  the  Aryas  in  their  early  home  by  the  sources  of  the 
Oxus  and  of  the  Jaxartc'S.  We  must  once  again  recall 
this  picture  if  we  wish  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  origin 
of  their  beliefs  c«jnceruin)^  the  journey  of  the  soul  and  the 
other  world.  We  saw  how  one  division  of  the  race,  the 
older  portion,  those  from  whom  were  to  spring  the  Indians 
and  the  Iranians^  had  tiieir  settlements  close  against  the 
eastern  hills;  while  in  a  circle  outside  these  lay  the  tribes 
who  were  to  form  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  who  before 
they  broke  up  and  started  on  their  wanderings  bore  a 
common  name,  Yavanas,  the  younger  or  else  the  fighting 
members  of  the  community.  At  the  prt?sent  day  a  broad 
belt  of  desert  lies  between  the  fertile  valleys  of  Bactria 
and  the  Caspian  Sea.  While  Bactria  is  inhabited  by 
a  settled  and  agricultui-al  people,  the  great  Klmwaresni 
desert  produces  only  vegetation  enough  to  support  a  few 
Cossacks  and  wandering  Turkic  tribes.  But  there  is  suffi- 
cient reason  to  believe  that  this  was  not  always  the  case  ; 
but  that  a  great  part  of  what  is  now  dry  land  was  once 
the  bed  of  the  Caspian,  which  was  joined  on  to  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  and  extended  iu  every  direction  farther  than  it  now 
extends.  The  Caspian  is  known  to  have  fallen  greatly  in 
its  banks,  and  not  at  a  remote  period,  bnt  within  historical 
times ;  *  the  process  of  shrinking  would  in  a  double  way 
tend  to  the  creation  of  desert,  both  by  exposing  the  dry 
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bed  of  the  sea  and  by  rendering  the  other  land  sierilA 
when  80  much  neighbouring  water  waa  withdrawn. 

The  root-word  which  appears  iu  the  Europ*?an  class  of 
languages  with  the  meaning  of  *  sea,'  stands  in  the  Indian 
and  Iranian  tongues  for  *  desert.'  Can  we  explain  this 
fact  better  than  by  supposing  that  after  the  European 
nations  had  lelt  their  home,  their  brethren  whn  remained 
behind,  and  only  long  after  migratml  to  India  and  to 
Persia,  came  to  know  as  a  desert  the  distinct  which  their 
fathers  had  known  as  the  sea  ? 

Ousters,  it  is  known,  will  not  live  save  at  the  months 
of  rivers,  and  philology  furnishes  us  with  proofs  that  thnsa 
shell-fish  were  known  to  the  European  races  while  thej 
vere  still  one  people.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Greek  6<rTpsou,  the  Latin  ostrea,  the  Irish  oisridk  or  oi»ir^j 
the  Welsh  ocstrffti,  the  llussian  usterny  the  German  Au»ter^ 
our  oyster  are  nil  from  the  same  root,'  Therefore  the 
Yavanas  while  they  lived  together  must  have  lived  by  the 
sea.  Some  have  thought  that  the  growth  of  the  desert 
coinciding  with  a  painillel  growth  of  the  Aryan  jjeople  first 
set  onr  ancestors  upon  their  wanderings. 

How  much  more  roomy  a  place  the  sea  occupies  in 
men's  thoughts  than  is  warranted  by  tbeir  real  familiarity 
with  it !  Into  the  mass  of  sedentary  lives — themselves  the 
great  miijority — it  enters  but  seldom  as  an  experience, 
provided  a  man  live  only  a  few  miles  inland.  And  yet  of 
all  countries  wliich  possess  a  sea-board  how  full  is  the 
literature  of  references  to  this  one  phenomenon  of  nature  ! 
The  Buu  iind  moou  with  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  num- 
berless siglits  and  souuds  of  land,  are  the  property  of  all ; 
and  yet  allusions  to  these  are  not  more  common  in  litera- 
ture than  allusions  t^  the  sea;  one  might  fancy  that  man 
was  auiphibious,  with  a  power  of  actually  living  in  and 
not  only  by  the  water,  Charles  Lamb  acutely  penetrates 
the  cause  of  a  certain  disappointment  we  all  feel  at  the 
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si>;lit  of  the  sea  for  the  first  time.  We  go  with  the 
expectation  of  seeing^  all  the  sea  at  once,  the  coinmensurate 
antaj^onist  of  the  earth.  All  that  we  have  gathered  from 
narratives  of  wandering  seamen;  what  we  have  gained  from 
the  voyages,  and  what  we  cherish  as  credulously  from 
romances  and  poetry,  *  come  crowding  their  images  and 
exacting  strange  tributes  from  expectation.*  Thus  we  are 
already  steeped  in  thoughts  about  the  sea  before  we  have 
hati  any  sight  of  it  ouraelvea,  and  only  from  the  sea's  great 
influence  acting  through  the  total  experience  of  mankind. 
'  We  think  of  the  great  deep  and  those  who  go  down  into  it ; 
of  its  thousand  isles  and  of  the  vast  continents  it  washes  ; 
of  its  receiving  the  mighty  Plata  or  Orellana  into  its 
bosom  without  disturbance  or  sense  of  augmentation  ;  of 
Biscay  swells  and  the  mariner 


For  many  a  day  and  many  a  dreadful  uight 
Incessant  labouring  round  the  stormy  Cape  ; 
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of  fatal  rocks  and  the  **  still  vexed  Bermoothes ;  "  of 
great  whirlpools  and  the  waterspout ;  of  sunken  ships  and 
flumloss  treasures  swallowed  up  in  the  uurestoring  depths.* 
Tins  tribute  which  our  expectation  pays  to  the  importance 
of  the  sea  in  men's  thought  shows  us  that  we  must  not 
narrow  the  sea's  influence  in  mythology  by  the  limit  of 
man's  mere  experience  of  it.  Few  among  the  Aryans 
lived  by  the  Caspian  shore.  But  still  the  tradition  of  the 
Caspian  appears  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  beliefs  of 
all  the  race.  The  tradition  of  the  sea,  of  its  real  wonders 
and  its  greater  fancied  terrors,  must  have  passed  from  one 
to  another,  from  the  few  who  lived  within  sight  and  sound 
of  the  waters  to  many  quite  beyond  the  horizon  to  whom 
it  WHS  not  visible  even  as  a  fiiint  silvery  line. 

Only  the  Yavauas  lived  by  the  Caspian  shore.  Tlie 
memory  of  the  Caspian,  however,  is  to  l>e  found  more  or 
less  distinctly  in  all  Aryan  mythology.  For  to  the  Aryan 
race  generally  this  sea  stood  in  the  same  position  which 
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the  desert  occupied  to  the  Egyptian.  Their  backs  were 
towards  the  mountains^  their  faces  towards  the  Caspian. 
All  their  prospect,  all  their  future,  seemed  to  lie  that  way : 
when  their  mtgpiutions  began,  they  were  undertaken  in  tliis 
direction,  towards  the  west.  And,  moat  important  of  all, 
their  sun  god  was  seen  by  many  quenching  his  beams  in 
the  waves :  the  home  of  the  sun  is  the  home  of  souU, 
What  more  natural,  nay,  what  so  necessary,  as  that  the 
Aryan  Paradise  should  lie  westward  beyond  that  water? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Indian  word  for  desert  corre- 
sponds etymologically  with  the  European  word  for  sea ; 
that  word  must  have  been  in  the  old  Aryan  something 
like  mara,  from  which  we  get  the  Persian  w^ni, -doBert,' 
the  Latin  mare^  the  Teutonic  (German  and  English)  meer* 
But  from  identically  the  same  root  we  also  get  the  Sanskrit 
and  Zend  mara,  death,  the  Latin  mors,  the  old  Norse  immlh, 
the  German  Mord,  our  murdery  all  signifying  originally  the 
same  thing.'  What,  then,  does  this  imply?  The  word 
which  the  old  Aryas  used  for  sea  they  used  likewise  for 
death ;  and  how  would  this  have  been  possible  unless  this 
Caspian,  their  first  sea,  were  likewise  the  Sea  of  Death,  an 
inevitable  stage  upon  the  road  to  Paradise  ? 

Though  I  speak  of  a  sea  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
to  primitive  man,  who  has  not  yet  explored  its  tracts,  the 
sea  is  but  the  great«ist  among  rivers.  The  Greek  Oceauus 
was  a  river  and  yet  the  parent  of  all  waters  :  the  true 
parent  of  Oceanus  was  the  Caspian.  It  would  be  natural 
for  the  Aryas  to  3Upj>ose  that  this  measureless  stream 
surrounded  all  the  habitable  earth,  and  that  beyond  it  lay 
the  dim  region  of  twilight^  the  Cimmerian  land  which 
Odysseus  visited. 

The  sunset  and  the  ways  were  o^ordarkoDed,  for   now  we  had 

come 
To  the  deep-flowing  Ocean's  far  limit,  the  shadowy  home 


'  To  the  Vedio  IndiaDB  the  word  Mcru  came  to  stand  for  Foradise, 
,•  Fick,  I'rrg.  H&rtcrb.  der  I.-G,  iip.  i.  «.  t,  wuur. 
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Where  tbe  monmfal  Cimmerians  d^ell;   there   the  sun  never 

throws 
His  bright  beam  when  to  scale  the  high  star  vaaltin  morning  he 

goes. 
Or  eartliwartl  returns  from  the  middny  to  rest;  for  the  gloom 
Of  night  never  endiDg  reigns  there — a  perpetual  doom.' 

The  cosmology  of  the  EJdas  has  been,  perhaps,  partly 
shaped  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  ia  which  the  Eddas 
arose,  and  the  special  character  of  the  land  (Iceland)  in 
which  they  had  their  birth  ;  but  still  we  have  traces  in  the 
Eddas  of  a  belief  which  was  common  alike  to  Greek  and 
Icelander.  In  the  Norae  poems  the  world  is  pictured  as 
supported  iu  the  centre  by  the  great  tree  Yggdrasill,  and 
in  the  midmost  of  all  is  the  city  of  the  gods,  Aaijiird,  th*> 
^3ira'-(god8'-)ward.  Around  lies  the  green  and  fruitful 
earth,  mau*s-home;  and  this  in  its  turn  is  surrounded  by 
the  mid-gard  sea.  Beyond  that  sea  is  a  land  of  perpetual 
fog  and  ice;  a  weird  and  phantom  land,  poaaeased  by 
beings  of  another  race,  hateful  to  men.  This  Northern 
Hades  is  called  Jolwnheimar^  giants'  home.  The  mid- 
gard  sea,  which  is  a  sea  of  death,  and  at  a  still  earlier 
time  must  have  been  a  river  of  death,  ia  personified  in  the 
mid-gard  worm,  the  serpent  Jcirmungandr,  who  lies  cnrh;d 
at  the  bottom  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  encircling  the 
world.  He  ever  waxes  in  length,  and  his  tail  grows  into 
his  inwards ;  and  this,  as  we  noted  before,  is  in  exact 
analogy  with  the  Greek  Oceanusy  which  returns  to  flow 
into  itself.  If  rivers  are  ever  typified  by  serpents,  then 
the  greatest  river  of  all,  the  earth  stream,  is  typified  by 
the  mightiest  of  serpents,  by  this  Jormungandr 

We  Bpoke  in  a  former  chapter  of  the  fight  between  the 
Bun  god  and  the  great  river  serpents  of  mythology,  of 
Apollo  with  the  Python,  of  Thorr  with  Jiirmungandr. 
That  combat  has  a  deeper  significance  when  we  take  into 
account  that  the  serpents  are  images  of  death  and  personify 
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the  River  of  Death.  Thorr  is  slain  by  his  adversary,  and 
Apollo  (according-  to  one  myth)  after  his  fight  with  the 
other  has  to  visit  the  realm  of  Had^^s.  This  is  no  more 
than  saying  that  the  snn,  like  mortal  man  himself,  has  to 
quench  his  beams  a:iJ  die  in  the  mighty  earth  stream. 

Gradually  the  notions  of  the  River  of  Death  and  of 
the  Sea  of  Death  from  being'  one  became  two,  and  other 
changes  likewise  si>rang  up  through  the  natnral  confusion 
of  mythology  betwe.'ii  all  the  various  types  of  mortality, 
between  the  nn^ler  world.  Hades,  which  was  reached  &oni 
the  grave  mouth,  and  the  river  passage  or  the  long  sea 
voyage  which  were  required  to  get  to  the  land  of  souls. 
BadeB  itself  shifted  between  a  place  beneath  the  eai-th 
and  another  far  away  in  thi?  west.  Odysseus,  to  get  there, 
bad  to  sail  for  many  a  day  and  many  a  weary  night  to  the 
extreme  boundary  of  Ocean.  But  when  he  hod  got  there 
he  met  his  companion  Elpenor,  whom  he  had  left  a  little 
while  ago  dead  on  Ciixi^'s  island.  Him  the  hero  asked  how 
he  could  have  come  under  the  dark  west  more  quickly 
than  Odysseus  had  done,  sailing  iu  a  ship.'  From  such  an 
instance  as  this  we  sec  how  far  the  original  meaning  of 
the  myths  had  been  forgotteii,  and  how  a  confusion  had 
sprung  up  between  the  Had^s  under  meu's  feet  and  the 
Hades  at  the  end  of  the  death  journey,  lying  far  away 
in  the  west.  It  was  in  virtue  of  a  similar  amalgaraatioa 
of  ideas  that  the  mortal  river  soon  found  its  way  to  th( 
under  world.  In  the  Greek  mythology  the  one  subter- 
ranean stream  expanded  into  four — abhorred  Styx,  sad 
Acheron,  C6eytus,  PhlegethSn,  These  have  all  grown 
mythopoetically  out  of  ocean ;  as  much  as  they  were 
feigned  actually  to  flow  from  it.  The  Norse  under  world 
hod  its  subterranean  river,  named  Gjoll,  the  sounding, 
from  gjallay  to  yell,  as  C6cytu8,  from  KoyKvta,  to  cry.  Of 
Gjoll,  as  we  shall  meet  with  it  again  in  another  chapteri 
I  need  say  no  more  here. 

'  Od,  XL  51  w^. 
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A  desert,  such  as  the  Egyptian  desert,  or  a  sea  like 
the  Caspian,  forms  a  uatura]  barrier  between  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Without  such  a  bar,  if  men  supposed  that 
some  happy  land  lay  to  the  west  of  thein»  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  that  they  should  refrain  from  an  attempt 
to  get  there,  living.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  myth  of  the 
sours  journey  was  translated  into  this  literal  shape,  and 
became  the  myth  of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  with  an  out- 
come of  frequent  expeditions — more  by  many  than  we 
know  of  now — to  find  it.  At  last  these  expeditions  ended 
happily  in  the  discovery,  if  not  of  a  deathless  land,  at  any 
rate  of  a  new  world. 

They  were  not  religions,  heavenward-looking  men  who, 
in  Mr.  Morris's  poem,  set  out  in  quest  of  the  Earthly 
Paradise ;  and  no  doubt  the  bard  has  been  guided  by  a 
true  instinct,  and  that  of  all  those  mediaeval  mariners  who 
were  lost  in  their  search  after  St.  Brandon's  Isles  none 
knew  that  they  had  found  what  they  were  seeking— Death. 

Must  we  not,  then,  place  among  such  journeys  that  of 
the  king  Svegder  Fiolnerasou — whom  we  read  of  in  the 
Ynglinga  Saga'— who  made  a  solemn  vow  to  seek  Odhinn 
and  the  home  of  the  gods?  Asgard  had  lost  its  grand 
Bupcrsensuoua  menuing  in  his  days;  it  was  simply  a  city 
of  the  earth,  and  a  place  to  be  got  to.  Suorri  tells  aa 
how  Svegder  wandered  many  years  upon  his  quest,  and  of 
the  strange  way  he  found  what,  unknowingly,  he  had  been 
seeking.  One  day  he  came  to  an  immense  stone,  as  large 
as  a  house.  Beneath  it  sat  a  dwarf,  who  called  out  to 
him  that  he  should  come  in  there  ii'  he  wished  to  talk 
with  Odhinn ;  and  being  very  drunk,  Svegder  and  his  man 
ran  towards  the  stone.  Then  a  door  opened  in  the  stone, 
the  king  ran  in,  and  the  door  immediately  closed  upon 
him,  so  that  he  was  never  seen  again,  (ionu  the  Wise 
was  another  Norseman  who  made  a  great  exi)editiQn  to 
the  end  of  the  world.'      The  Greeks  eagerly  cherished 
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delusions  of  the  same  kind ;  and  long-  before  they  had 
suminoned  up  counige  sufficient  to  navigate  the  Mediter- 
ranean they  had  invented  the  myths  of  their  western 
islands  of  the  blest,  to  which  yellow-haired  Rhadamanthim 
was  taken  when  expelled  from  Crete  by  his  brother  Minds, 
or  of  those  gardens  kept  by  tlie  daughters  of  the  West,* 
where  decay  and  death  could  not  enter. 

The  two  myths  of  the  Sea  of  Death  and  of  the  River 
of  Death,  which  ha<l  sprung  fiN,>ni  the  same  source,  became, 
ajB  time  went  on,  divided  in  their  characters.  The  wan- 
derings of  the  Aryas  would  necessarily  bring  about  this 
effect:  first,  by  showing  to  some  peoples  the  difference 
between  the  sea  and  a  river;  and  secondly,  by  transferring 
to  other  seas  the  myths  which  had  originally  gathered 
round  the  Caspian. 

The  terrors  of  the  Sea  of  Death,  wherever  it  was,  would 
gradually  diminish  ;  and  thougli  the  early  belief  would  not 
be  abandoned,  tliere  would  grow  up  beside  it  the  parallel 
conception  of  a  distinctly  Earthly  Paradise.  The  earliest 
Paradise  is,  T  have  said,  in  a  sense  an  earthly  one,  seein;^ 
that  its  site  is  not  absohit-ely  removed  by  tliouglit  from  the 
earth.  While  somehow  it  cannot  be  reached  save  through 
the  portal  of  death,  mythology  never  acknowledges  that 
the  dead  do  actually  leave  the  world  of  man.  This  incon- 
sistency of  thought — if  it  is  one — could  be  preserved  with- 
out difficulty  among  a  sedentary  people.  The  Egyptian, 
perhaps,  never  enquired  why  living  men  might  not  cross 
the  defsert  to  the  house  of  Osiris.  But  when  a  nation 
begins  to  move,  the  thought  springs  into  its  mind,  *  Why 
is  death  the  onl}'  road  to  the  home  whither  our  fathers 
liiive  gone?  May  we  not  arrive  at  the  immortal  land  by 
an  easier,  or  at  any  rate  by  a  less  painful  route?'  Come 
what  may,  they  resolve  to  try.  All  the  Western  Aryas 
reached  the  sea  at  last ;  wherefore  it  is  in  the  mythology 
of  the  European  races  that  we  must  look  for  the  best 
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examples  of  the  Sea  of  Death  and  of  the  Earthly  Para- 
dise which  lay  beyond,  The  elder  Aryas,  the  Indiana  and 
Iranians,  remained  much  longer  inland ;  wherefore  their 
Biver  of  Death  never  was  confounded  with  the  sea;  it  re- 
mained in  clear  colours  and  sharp  outline  in  their  creed. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  from  the  belief  in  the  River  of 
Death  arose  the  custom  of  committing  the  dead  to  the 
sacred  Ganges;  *  for  just  as  the  Hindu  kindles  a  funeral 
Hre  on  the  boat  which  bears  the  dead  down  this  visible 
stream  of  death,  so  used  the  Norseman  to  place  a  hero's 
body  in  his  ship,  and  then  having  set  iire  to  that  ship, 
send  it  out  seawards  on  the  tide.  And  again »  as  by  the 
Indian  the  Gauges  is  the  being  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  dead,  so  to  the  Gaul  the  lihoue  was  the  river  of 
death.  Nismes  became  the  great  necropolis  of  southern 
Gaul ;  for  at  that  place  it  was  customary  to  cast  the 
dead  into  the  river.  The  custom  survived  even  into 
Christian  times.' 

In  a  more  distinctly  mythical  guise  the  mortal  stream 
appears  in  the  Indian  mythology  under  the  names  Vija- 
rinadl  and  Vaiterani.  What  the  Vedas  have  to  tell  us 
touching  this  liver  has  been  considerably  auipUiied  in  the 
Brahmanas.  lu  one  tradition  we  meet  with  both  the 
sea  and  the  river  of  death.  It  is  said  that  all  who  leave 
this  world  come  first  to  the  moon,  'heaven's  immortal 
door.*  This  gate  few  only  pass;  the  rest,  agreeably  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souts,  return  thence  to 
earth,  some  as  rain,  some  as  worms,  insects,  lions,  tigers, 
fish,  dc>gs,  men.  But  he  who  has  known  Brahma  goes 
along  the  god's  way,  aiul  comes  first  to  the  world  of  Fire, 
then  to  that  of  the  Wind,  then  to  that  of  the  Sun,  to  that 
of  the  Moon,  that  of  the  Lightning;,  that  at'  Imlra,  that  of 
PrajtLpati,  at  tlte  end  to  that  of  Brahma;  and  this  last 

'  The  IndUn  Gangd  (Granges)  is  turaud  into  a  mythtu  river,  aDd  U 
made,  like  Occjuiuii,  the  {jarcnt.  of  ull  waters.  ThU  showti  the  Ganges  U> 
be  idcntiricd  with  the  Hivor  of  t>eath. 

'  Uicbelet,  UitUrirc  de  Fraacet  1.  UI.  *  Tableau  dc  Franco,' 
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world  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  sea^  deep  as  a  hundred  other 
seas,  and  wit}i  black  waves  made  by  the  tears  of  huinaa 
kind.  From  this  sea  flows  a  river,  the  'eternal  stream* 
(vijaril  iiadi),  which  makes  men  yonng  a^fain.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  forerunner  of  our  mediaeval  and  more  modern  Fontairua 
de  JoHvence,  The  true  origin  of  the  Fontaine  de  Jouvence 
is  the  same  as  the  origin  of  this  vijaril  nadi :  that  is  to 
say,  both  are  rivers  of  death,  and  men  are  made  young  by 
passing  them,  only  when  they  thus  pass  into  a  new  life- 
Near  this  '  eternal  stream '  is  the  tree  Ilpa,  which  bears 
all  the  fruits  of  the  world :  the  Tree  of  Life  in  all  Earo- 
poan  (and  Eastern)  tradition  stands  beside  the  Fountain  of 
Youth.  When  the  good  man  shall  come  to  the  world  of 
Brahma,  Brahma  will  say  to  his  attendants,  '  Receive  this 
man  with  honour ;  for  he  has  passed  the  stream  Vijara  nadi, 
and  will  never  more  be  old.'  Then  five  hundred  Apsaras 
will  come  to  meet  him,  bearing  flowers,  and  fruits,  and 
clear  water.' 

This  is  the  River  of  Death  seen  in  its  sunniest  nspect. 
The  reverse  side  of  the  picture  is  suggested  by  the  other 
name  of  it,  Vaitarani,  'tlie  hard  to  cross.*  Into  this 
seething  fl(X>d  the  wicked  fall.  On  the  other  side  is  Para- 
disc — that  is  to  say,  the  home  of  the  Pitris,  or  ancestors. 
That  the  dead  man  may  gain  a  jwissage  over  this  dreadful 
stream,  a  cow  (called  nnustai*am)  was  offenMl  up.*  Vaite- 
rani,  another  poem  says,  lies  '  acn^ss  the  dreadful  path  to 
the  house  of  Yania,'  the  king  of  hell. 

So  much  for  this  river  as  it  stands  alone.  A  most 
important  cliange  must  have  been  wrought  in  belief  when 
the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  was  introduced.  It 
would  seem  that  our  Aryan  ancestors  themselves  were 
the  introducers  of  this  rite.     We  can  easily  understand 

»  Cf.  Pindar,  01>TDp.  Odnii,  Ji.  v.  76  sqq.  cd.  Boockh.  8eo  Weber,  /•- 
ditfH^  Sfuilun,  i.  359  tJq.;  Weber,  t'hamb.  1020. 

«  An'jt-hcr  cow  is  utlow*!  np  tirdrr  day*  aft-fr  the  man's  fU*ath,  Thi« 
Uinl  fact  is  iuip'trtniit  in  onnoction  with  the  uij'ihs  of  Hackt'lbcr;,'.  lold  in 
this  chaplLT  and  in  the  tenth  chaptrr.  fipe  Kulin  in  Uaiipt's  Zvittch.  fur 
deut,  AUcrtkum,  v.  379  and  vi.  117,  also  in  his  own  X.f.  verg.  Sp.  ii.  311*. 
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how  the  custom  may  tave  arisen.  When  the  god  of  6re 
is  such,  an  important  being  as  the  Vedas  show  him  to 
have  once  been,  the  thought  of  committiiig  the  dead  to 
his  care  st^ems  simple  and  natunil.  Agni,  as  we  hare 
seen,  was  the  messenger  between  gods  and  men ;  he 
called  down  the  gods  to  feast  at  the  altar,  and  he  took 
from  the  altar  tlie  smoke  and  odour  of  the  sacrifice  to 
heaven.  When  the  funeral  fire  had  been  lighted  the 
same  divinity  took  with  him  the  soul  of  man  to  his  last 
abode.  Now,  fire  worship  snch  as  that  of  Agni  was  not 
originally  peculiar  to  the  Indo-Aryns :  it  was  in  them  but 
a  survival  of  a  state  of  belief  common  to  the  whole  Aryan 
race,  whereof  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter  numerouB 
proofs. 

Or  was  it  that  the  san,  who,  as  a  wanderer,  tracod 
out  beforehand  the  journey  of  the  soul,  who  himself  sank 
into  the  new  world  behind  tlie  waves  of  the  River  of 
Death,  did  also  in  another  way  suggest  the  burning  of 
the  corpse?  The  sun  gods,  Apollo  and  Heracles,  Thorr 
and  Balder,  do  in  sundry  ways  and  iu  divers  actions 
present  the  ideal  life  of  human  kind.  These  ai'e  the 
heroes  of  heroes  ;  whatever  kind  their  death  was  it  must 
have  been  the  one  most  worthy  of  imitation.  Tlie  two 
great  lire  fuuerals  mentiont^d  respectively  in  Greek  and 
Norse  mythologies  are  the  funerals  of  sun  gods. 

The  one  is  that  of  Heracles.  The  hero,  when  be  felt 
the  clinging  torment  of  the  shirt  of  Nessus,  and  knew 
that  his  end  was  near,  ordered  his  funeral  fire  to  bo 
lighted  on  Mount  (Eta,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
iEgeau.'  This  myth  must  have  been  inventeil  b}'  Asiutic 
Greeks,  who  saw  the  fiery  sunset  upon  that  sea,  Aiiiin, 
the  botly  of  Balder,  who  had  been  slain  by  his  brother 
Hoder,  was  placed  upon  the  dead  god's  ship  Ilringhorni, 
a  funeral  lire  was  lighted  on  the  ship,  and  it  was  then 

'  The  funeral  fire  of  many  a  hero  is  lijjlitcd  near  the  sea-shore,  ai  in 
thiscfi^^e  of  Hpra«i(yj.     ff.  jloluU»iJ*,  fl.  xxtii.  \'1\  ;  Beowulf,  fl2ii7.     In  othox 
ijf  Norsu  funeral  tires  they  are  lighted  on  a  Mhip.    See  Uh.  VUI. 
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sent  drifting  into  the  s^a.  This  is  the  biirqae  of  the  sua 
sinking  in  the  waves.  Most  of  the  great  epic  heroes — 
many  of  them  sun  heroes — followed  the  same  custom  of 
fire  burial.  Of  the  Homeric  funerals  ws  need  not  speak. 
Sigurd  and  Brynhild  mounted  their  pyre,  and  on  it  placed 
their  horses,  dogs,  and  falcons,  all  they  had  prized  most 
on  earth. 

Burning  the  dead,  however,  never  seems  to  have  been 
a  universal  practice;  rather  a  syeciiil  honour  paid  to 
warriors  and  kingH.  But  then  we  must  remember  that 
immorUility  itself  was  not,  in  ancient  belief,  grant(*d  to  all 
men  alike,  only  to  the  greatest. 

We  see  at  once  that,  with  the  use  of  fire  burial,  many 
of  the  old  beliefs  had  to  be  given  up — all  those,  for  in- 
stance, whitih  depended  upon  the  preservation  of  the  bodily 
remains.  Of  old  time  men  had  buried  treasures  with  the 
corpse  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  some  kind  of 
use  to  it ;  the  body  itself  was  then  imagined  to  descend  to 
the  Tinder  world,  or  to  travel  the  western  journey  to  the 
sua.  But  now  the  body  was  visibly  consumed  upon  the 
pyre,  on  whit-h  too  were  placed,  by  a  curious  survival  of 
old  custom,  the  precious  tilings  whicli  would  forujerly  have 
been  buried  witli  the  dead  man  in  his  grave.  The  body 
and  these  treasures  were  consumed,  had  gone  ;  but 
whither  ?  Had  they  perished  utterly,  and  was  there 
nothing  more  now  loft  than  that  earliest  belit'f  of  an 
*A-eiBr)9 — a  nowhere?  Were  none  true  of  all  those  myths 
which  told  of  the  soul  passing  to  a  home  of  bliss  ?  In- 
stead of  giving  up  this  faith,  the  Aryas  only  f  ninsformed 
it;  they  spiritualised  it  and  stripped  it  of  the  too  material 
clothing  which  in  earlier  times  it  wore.  The  thought 
which  had  once  identified  the  life  with  the  bi'eath  came 
again  into  force.  Or  if  some  visible  representation  of  the 
essence  of  the  man  was  still  desired,  men  had  the  smoke 
of  the  funeral  pyre,  which  rose  heavenwards  like  an  as- 
cending soul. 

In  the  Iliad,  after  Patroclus'  spirit  (^w^'/)  ^^  visited 
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Achilles  in  bis  dream,  it  is  described  as  going  awaj  cr^'ing 
shrilly  and  entering  the  ground  like  smoke : 

We  meet  with  the  same  imagery  in  long  after  years  and 
in  a  far  distant  land,  when,  in  the  description  of  the 
funeral  fire  of  Beowulf  the  Goth,  it  is  said  that  the  soul 
of  the  hero  *  curled  to  the  clouds,*  imaging  the  smoke 
which  was  curling  up  from  his  pyre.  There  is  even  a 
curious  analogy  betwen  two  words  for  smoke  and  soul  in 
the  Aryan  tongues.  From  a  primitive  word  dhu,  which 
means  to  shake  or  blow,  wo  get  both  the  Sanskrit  word 
dJiuma,  smoke,  and  the  Greek  OvfLOs,  the  immaterial  part 
of  a  man,  his  thought  or  soul.  Bu/io*  was  not  a  mere  ab- 
straction like  our  word  mind,  but  that  which  had  a  certain 
amount  of  separate  individuality,  and  might  even  continue 
to  live  when  the  body  had  been  destroyed.^ 

In  these  ways,  by  a  change  in  the  opinion  of  men 
mingling  with  a  survival  of  old  custom,  the  funeral  rites 
were  reformed,  and  the  inanimate  things — the  food,  the 
weapons,  the  clothes — which  would  once  have  been  buried 
with  the  dead,  were  uow  burnt  with  him.  Of  such  re- 
formed rites  we  have  a  complete  picture  in  the  funeral  of 
Patroclus,  and  the  picture  is  one  which  in  all  essential 
details  might  serve  for  any  of  the  Aryan  folk.  Oxen  and 
sheep  were  slaiu  before  the  pyre  of  the  hero,  and  with  the 
fat  oftheir  bodies  and  with  honey  the  corpse  was  liberally 
anointed.  Then  twelve  captives  were  sacriBced  to  the 
manes  of  the  dead  Patroclus  ;  they  and  his  favourite  dogs 
were  burned  upon  the  pile.  In  this  instance  it  is  the 
complete  burning,  as  formerly  it  had  been  the  complete 

>  IL  xxiii.  100. 

*  Ttie  exact  character  of  tbc  Bufiis^  how  for  it  was  an  cntit;-  separate 
from  the  b«idy,  I  hare  tliscui»e<l  in  another  place, '  The  Homeric  Words  for 
Soul,'  in  Afindj  October  1881.  There  is  one  example  in  Uomer  of  the  BviU% 
ooniinuliig  to  exi«t  after  the  body  (77.  vii.  130  '*  ^^^  ^  believe  this  la  the 
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M|iiiUurf!,  nhlch  conitittit«»  the  needful  passport  to  Hiides. 
Aiul  mj  when  tlie  fire  will  not  born,  Achille«  prars  to  the 
North  and  the  West  Winds  to  come  aad  consummate  the 
fuiiPHil  rhe.  AH  night  as  th«;  flame  sprin*^  upAchilies 
sUvnds  l>eside  it,  callini;  ufxin  Uui  name  of  his  friend  and 
writ4»rin^  the  ground  with  libations  from  a  golden  cup. 
Toward  morning  the  fire  dies  down,  and  then  the  two 
Winiltj,  (uxonlinjf  iv  the  beautiful  imaf^fry  of  the  mjrh, 
Ihoir  witrk  «lorn%  *  rL'ttirn  homewards  across  the  Thraciou 
sea/> 

H»'rt4jr'f4  rloiiii.'H,  ux  we  have  seen,  were  burnt  as  a  sort 
of  (iiulwtiluto  for  hi.s  body;  Piitroclus*  treasures  were  con- 
nuintnl  witli  liiin.  The  same  customs  were  observed  at  the 
funeruls  of  the  Teutonic  heroes  and  heniines,  Sigurd, 
Uoowulf,  lirynliild,  and  tlie  rest.'  Casear  tells  us  how  the 
(Jatilrt  Inirnt  with  the  dead  all  that  they  bad  loved.'  Evi- 
di'utly,  therefore,  tiie  inauimatc  things,  the  weapons  or 
^aLrmenlfl,  as  well  as  the  captives  and  dog^,  were  believed 
to  Kurvivi*  ill  a  Iiind  of  essences  for  the  use  of  the  libe- 
rated HOUl. 

To  the  question, '  Whither  does  man's  essence  go  when 
it  rises  Froni  the  funenil  fire?*  the  answer,  if  a  wish  alone 
urged  the  thtm^ht,  would  be,  'To  the  gods.'  We  find 
that  iu  the  beliefs  which  were  most  associated  with  the 
habit  of  burying  in  the  ground  the  notion  of  a  future 
union  with  the  gwls  was  not  strongly  insisted  upon.  The 
western  laud,  for  instance,  whither  the  sun  was  thought 
to  go  at  night,  must  not  be  coufouuded  with  the  real 
home  of  the  gods,  with  Olympus  or  with  Asgard.  The 
Greek  islands  of  the  blest  were  not  the  seat  of  the  gods; 
nor  was  the  house  of  Yama,  which  the  Indians  sjxjke  of 
as  tlieir  land  of  the  dead ;  nor,  in  fact,  has  any  other 
earthly  paradise  been  so.  But,  among  the  myths  which 
sprang  up  in   the  iige  of  burning  the  dead,  the  hope  of 

>  H  xxlU.  193-S80.  ■  rteomiir,  6090;  llelreilS  Brynhiiaar,  &c 

•  U.  Q.  vt.  ID.    6m  rioi«t.  Lfs  OrifiitM,  &a  U.  619,  for  exomides  of  Um 
outWiu  among  non  mcdvrn  n«iioQS. 
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union  with  the  hcayenlj  powers  guiued  a  inetLsuro  of 
Btrt^ngth,  The  gods  of  the  Aryan  were  before  everything 
gods  of  the  air.  As  tbe  soul,  made  visible  in  tbe  smoke 
[lii  tbe  funeral  pyre^  was  seen  by  men  to  mount  upwards, 
to  'curl  to  the  clouds/  tbe  notion  of  tbe  souFs  having 
gone  to  join  tl»o  gods — chief  god  Dyaus,  ttie  sky-^was 
impressed  more  vividly  upon  men's  minds.^  But  as  tbe 
notion  of  the  western  journey  was  not  abandoned,  a  natural 
comjjroniise  w:ls  made,  and  tbe  soul  was  now  sent  upwards 
to  travel  along  tbe  path  of  the  suu:  its  j<juruey  uon  hiy  in 
heaven,  and  it  Wiis  led  towards  its  tinal  home  by  the  JSuu 
or  by  tbe  Wind.  Still  the  patb  of  tbe  deceased  lay  west- 
ward; the  liome  of  the  dead  ancestors  was  still  beyond 
the  same  western  horizon  ;  there  was  still  an  Oceauns  to 
be  crossed  and  a  dark  Cimmerian  land  to  be  passed 
through. 

The  path  thus  taken  by  the  soul  becomes  to  the  eye  of 
faith  a  hrulge  spanning  the  celestial  arch,  and  caiTyiug 
men  over  the  River  of  Death.  And  men  would  soon 
begin  asking  themselves  where  lay  this  heavenly  road. 
Night  is  necessarily  aasociated  with  tiiougbts  of  death — 
•Death  and  his  brother  Sleep ' — and  of  the  other  world. 
The  heaveus  wear  a  more  awful  aspect  than  by  day.  The 
sun  has  foisaken  us  and  is  himself  buried  beneath  the 
eurth ;  while  at  once  a  million  dwellers  in  the  upper 
regions,  who  were  before  unseen,  appear  to  sight,  thoao 
stars  which  in  bo  many  mythologies  are  associated  with 
Souls.'  Among  the  stars  we  see  a  bright  yet  misty  bow 
bent  overhead.  Can  this  be  other  than  the  appointed 
Bridife  of  Souls V     The  ancient  Indiaus   called  this  road 


'  *  Hy  after  having  left  the  botly,  tboit  cnmcst  to  the  free  air,  thoa  wilt 
be  an  immorlol  gort,  not  subject  to  decay  and  deat  h '  ( I'liocyl  iil«*.  S^lh.  p.  97  J. 
In  tbe  ca«e  of  the  ordinary  flaoritice,  if  the  Hnuie  mounted  upward  ihuftacri' 
fioe  was  a<>ec|>t(!d  (cf.  //.  i.  Kt'i ;  Od.  iii.  ih^  \  ft- 1;  aUo  Mniuy,  li.  de  U  (J, 
ch.  liii.)     Th«  souie  idea,  would  naturally  iicoumpnny  the  burnin-j  of  tbe 

dc'Ad. 

'  For  example,  in  Hebrew  )»elief  (cf.  Kucnon.  /Irt.  of  Itra^t)  and  In 
Bossian  folk'lore  (of.  Balston's  ihnfft  vf  the  Jiusnatt  iVci^br). 
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God's  Path  {paiitb&n6  devay&li),  because,  besides  its 
being  the  way  of  sonls  to  God,  it  was  likewise  the  way  of 
God  to  men.  They  also  called  it  cow  path  (meaning 
possibly  cloud  path),  and  this  designation  appears  again 
in  the  Low  German  name  for  the  same  heavenly  bridge. 
Kaupat  (Kuhpfad).  From  the  ancient  appellation,  cow 
path,  it  is  probable  that  we  get  the  more  widely  spread 
name  of  the  'Milky  Way.' 

In  the  Vedic  hymns  the  Indians  oftenest  speak  of  the 
Milky  Way  as  the  path  of  Yama,  the  way  to  the  house  of 
Yama  the  ruler  of  the  dead. 

A  narrow  |>ath,  an  ancient  one,  stretches  there,  a  path  untrodden 

by  men,  a  path  I  know  of. 
On  it  thi)  wise  who  have  known  Brahma  aecond  to   the  world 

Swarga,'  when  tbey  have  received  their  dismissal, 

sings  one.  Another  prays  the  Maruts,  the  Winds,  not  to 
let  him  wander  on  the  path  of  Yama,  or  when  he  does  so, 
when  his  time  whall  come,  to  keep  him,  that  he  fall  not 
into  the  hands  of  Nirrtis,  the  QuQon  of  Naraka  (Tartarus).* 

The  Maruts  in  this  instance  are  appointed  the  guardians 
of  the  soul ;  and  there  is  something  very  appropriate  in 
the  performance  of  the  office  by  those  wind  gods. 

Agni,  the  fire  god,  is  of  course  the  one  who  first  of  all 
takes  charge  of  the  soul  when  it  leaves  the  funeral  fire. 
But  npxt  after  Agni  it  seems  appropriate  that  the  soul 
should  be  given  in  charge  to  the  Wind.  The  duty  is  not, 
however,  undertiiken  by  the  Maruts  only  ;  in  other  pas- 
sages we  find  as  guardians  of  the  bridge  two  dogs,  and 
the  dead  man  is  committed  to  their  care.  But  these  dogs 
are  also  personifications  of  the  Wind. 

Give  him,  O  King  Yama,  to  the  two  dogs,  the  watchers,  the 
four-eyed  giianUans  of  the  |»ath,  guardians  of  men.  Grant  him 
safety  and  freedom  from  pain. 

■  Swarga,  the  bright  land  of  the  blessed.  The  wotdis  from  tbc  root  gtar, 
to  shine. 

»  E,  V,  i.  38.  6. 
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And  it  would  seem  from  many  other  instances  that 
these  two  Jo^  of  Yaina  have  the  special  mission  of  taking 
charge  of  the  dead  who  travel  to  the  bright  paradise 
beyond  the  bridge. 

Thus  stands  out  in  beauty  and  completeness  the  myth 
of  the  Bridge  of  So'ils.  A  narrow  path  spanning  the  arch 
of  heaven,  passing  over  the  River  of  Death,  or  over  the 
dwelling  of  Nirrtis,  Queen  of  Tartarus,  it  reaches  at  last 
to  the  country  of  the  wise  Pitris,  the  fathers  of  the  nation. 
These  Pitris  have  gone  to  heaven  before,  and  since  their 
death  have  not  ceased  to  watch  over  the  men  of  their  race. 
The  path  is  guarded  by  two  do^s,  the  hounds  of  Yania, 
wardens  of  the  way,  and  likewise  psychopomps,  or 
conductors  of  the  soul  along  this  strait  road. 

While  the  European  races  worked  up  into  wondrous 
yariety,  as  we  shall  see  anon,  the  story  of  the  soura  journey 
over  seas,  the  mytlis  of  the  River  of  Death  and  of  tho 
Bridge  of  Suols  were  cherished  most  by  the  Indians  and 
Iranians. 

The  two  hounds  of  Yama  recall  in  the  first  place  tho 
primitive  image  of  the  underground  world  as  a  devouring 
creature  :  thus  in  this  renpoct  they  both  of  them  resemble 
the  classic  Cerberus.  Their  common  name  is  Sdrameyaa, 
which  connects  them  with  the  wind  of  dawn,  SaramA, ; '  and 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  also  the  wind  of  evening.  The 
SArameyas  are  said  to  be  *born  of  the  evening  wind* — 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  beings  of  the  night.  In  this  re- 
spect they  recall  both  in  character  and  name  the  Greek 
Hernics ;  for  the  word  'EpjiijSf  'Ep/xst'ay,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  translit^jrution  of  the  Sanskrit  Sdrameyas.  Taken 
together,  tlien — that  is  to  say,  under  their  common  name, 
Sarameyas — the  two  dogs  are  like  two  Hermes;  they 
are  two  wind  gods.  Hermes  combined  in  his  being  the 
natures  of  both  tho  wind  of  morning  and  the  wind  of 
evening;  he  was  the  god  who  sent  men  to  sleep  or  awoke 
them  from  sleep,^  tho  leader  of  shades  to  the  under  world. 


Soo  Chap.  IIL 


*  Od.  V,  47;  xxiv.  4:  &a 
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and  also  —  we  shall  see  this  more  fiUIj  hereafter — tlie 
bringer  back  of  men  from  the  world  of  death.  All  these 
characters  belong  to  the  dogs  of  Yama  in  virtue  of  their 
common  name,  Thej  are  under  this  name  not  unlike  the 
A«vin,  who,  as  we  saw,  were  the  two  winds,  that  of  morn- 
ing and  that  of  evening,' 

Individually,  again,  the  dogs  are  called  Cerbura,  the 
'spotted,'  and  Syama,  the  'black."  The  etymological 
connection  between  the  first  of  these  two  names  and 
Cerberus  scarcely  requires  to  be  pointed  out.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  dogs  of  Yama  contiiin  in  their  uatm*e 
the  germs  of  two  distinct  but  allied  creations  of  mytho- 
logy— first  the  wind  god,  who  is  also  a  god  of  evening,  of 
sleep  and  of  death ;  and  secondly  the  hell-hound,  who  is 
the  personification  of  the  yawning  tomb.  They  may  some- 
times be  simply  images  of  niglit.  The  names  'spotted* 
and  *  black '  may  seem  to  indicate  the  starry  and  the  dark 
night  sky. 

From  being  personifications  of  night  it  is  an  easy  step 
to  becoming  gods  of  sleep.  Sleep  and  Death  are  ever 
twins ;  and  the  dead  man  is,  in  other  creeds  beside  this 
Indian  one,  given  into  the  hands  not  of  one  brother  only, 
but  of  both. 

One  of  the  hounds  may  have  represented  the  tempoi-al, 
the  other  the  etertml,  sleep.  Wherefore  we  need  not  be 
auii^rised  to  find  a  single  Sarameyas  prayed  to  as  a  divinity 
of  slumber  and  the  protector  uf  the  sleeping  household, 
as  here  in  a  beautiful  hymn  of  the  Rig  Veda: — * 

Destroyer  of  sickuesSf  gaard  of  the  house,  O  tboa  who 
lakest  all  shapes,  be  to  ns  a  peftcc-bringing  friend. 

Bay  at  the  robber,  S^raraoyas  ;  bay  at  the  thief.  Why  bayest 
thoa  at  the  singer  of  Indra  ?  why  artthoa  angry  with  mo  ?  Sleep, 
Surameyaa. 

'  Wilford  in  A$.  lit*,  iii.  40f). 


'  unap.  ill, 

•  II.  xvi.  631 ;  cf.  also  TUttff.  758. 


•  U.  V.  ni.  6 
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The  mother  sleeps,  the  father  slcepa,  the  honnd  sleopSf  the 
olan  father  sleeps,  the  whole  tribe  aleops  ;  sleep  thoii,  Simmeyas. 

Those  who  sleep  by  the  cattle  ;  those  who  sleep  by  the  wain  ; 
the  women  who  lie  apon  couches,  the  sweet-scented  ones — all 
these  wo  brings  to  slamber. 

Do  not  these  Terses  breathe  of  the  fragrant  air  of  earlj 

tonil  life? 

Sleep  and  Death  are  twin  brothers,  and  therefore  it  is 
that,  like  Sarpedon  in  the  Hiad,  the  dead  man  is  given  to 
them  to  be  borne  along  bis  way.  *  Give  him,  O  King 
Yama,  to  the  two  dogs.  .  .  .'  As  dogs  tlie  Sarameyas 
represent  the  horrors  of  death  and  of  the  under  world  ;  as 
the  winds  they  are  the  kind  guardians  of  the  souls.  No 
doubt  their  terrors  were  for  the  wicked  only,  and  so  they 
ore  apt  images  of  death  itself. 

The  Persiiuis  knew  the  Bridge  of  Souls  under  the  Kame 
of  iTinvatZ  (pul  A'invof?)*  and  with  this  bridge  are  connected 
one  or  more  dogs.  Wherefore  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
Bsentiiil  parts  of  the  Indian  myth  were  inherited  by  the 
Persians  also.  In  one  Fargard,  or  chapter,  of  the  Vendid^d ' 
it  is  narrated  liow  the  soul  of  the  wicked  man  will  fly  to  the 
under  world  '  with  louder  howling  and  fiercer  pursuing  than 
flees  the  sheep  when  the  wolf  rushes  upon  it  in  the  lofty 
forest.  No  soul  will  come  and  meet  his  departed  soul  and 
help  it  through  the  howls  and  pursuit  in  the  other  world; 
nor  will  the  dogs  who  keep  the  Kiavad  bridge  help  his  de- 
parting soul  through  the  howls  and  pursuit  in  the  other 
world.'  And  again  in  another  place'  it  is  told  how  'the 
soul  enters  the  way  mode  by  I'itnfiy  open  both  to  the  wicked 
and  to  the  righteous.  At  the  head  of  the  Kinyad,  the  holy 
bridge  made  by  Ahura-Mazda,  they  demand  for  their 
spirits  and  souls  the  reward  fur  thi;  worldly  goods  which 
they  gave  away  here  below.  Then  comes  the  strong,  well- 
formed  maid,*  with  the  dogs  at  her  sides.     She  makes  the 

'  Farg'ani  xiii.  The  translation  is  from  DormestetLT's  translation  of  the 
&hH-A  vesta.  '  Fargard  xix. 

'  Wc  meet  with  this  maidea  kocpci  of  Ibc  bridge  In  Norse  znythologT 
(sec  Chap.  VIU.) 
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BOul  of  llie  righteous  go  Cip  iibove  Hiira-berezaiii ; '  above 
the  Kinyvui  bndge  she  places  it,  in  the  presence  of  the 
heavenly  gods  themselves.' 

From  the  Persians  the  bridge  became  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  I'rom  the  one  or  the  other  source  it  passed 
on  to  the  creed  of  lalAm.  Sir&t  is  the  name  of  the  bridge 
so  vividly  described  by  Mohammedan  writers.'  It  is  finer 
than  a  liair  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword,  and  is 
besides  guarded  with  thorns  and  briars  along  all  its  length. 
Nevertheless  when  at  the  last  day  the  good  Muslim  comes 
to  cross  it  a  light  will  shine  npon  him  from  heaven  and 
be  will  be  snatched  across  like  lightning  or  like  the  wind; 
but  when  the  wicked  man  or  the  unbeliever  approaches 
the  light  will  be  hidden,  and  from  the  extreme  narrowness 
of  the  bridge,  and  likewise  becoming  entangled  in  the 
thorns,  he  will  fall  headlong  into  the  abyss  of  fire  that  is 
beneath. 

The  Bridge  of  Souls  cannot  be  always  the  Milky  Way 
even  in  the  mythology  of  India;  for  in  one  hymn,* 
thougli  not  a  Vedic  one,  we  read — 

Upon  it,  tbcy  say,  tbero  aro  colours  wbito  and  bluo  and  brown 
and  gold  and  red. 

And  this  patli  Brahma  knows;  and  he  who  has  known 
Biuhma  shall  tuko  ib,  ho  who  is  pure  and  glurions. 

Here  the  singer  is  evidently  describing  the  rainbow. 
In  the  Norse  cosmology  the  rainbow  has  the  same  name 
U3  the  Indian  path  of  the  gods.  The  Eddiis  call  it  As-brUj 
the  bridge  of  the  iEsir,  or  gods.  Its  other  name  is  Bifrost, 
*the  trembling  mile,'  and  this  name  may  luive  been  origin- 
ally bestowed  upon  the  Milky  Way,  for  this  when  we  look 
at  it  seems  always  on  a  tremble.  Supposing  tlie  myths 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Milky  Way  to  have  beea 
passed  on  to  the  rainbow,  the  name  of  the  former  might 
also  have  been  inherited  by  the  hitter. 


1 

I 


I 


'  The  hftavonly  monntain.  '  BaIc^s  J&rait,  Introd.  p.  91. 

>  VriiadAraAyaka,  £d.  Pol  ui.  4. 7-9.     Soc  Kulin,  ZtrU, /.  v.  iSjf,  U.  311.  JcCr  I 
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Asbrii,  or  Bifroat,  was  the  bridge  whereby  the  Northern 
gods  descended  to  the  world.  One  end  of  it  reached  to  the 
famous  Urdar  fount,  where  sat  the  weird  sisters  three — 
the  Nornir,  or  fat«a.  *  Near  the  fountain  which  is  under 
the  ash  stands  a  very  fair  house,  out  of  which  come  three 
maideiu  named  Ur^r,  VerSandi,  and  Skuld  (Past,  Present, 
Future).  These  maidens  assign  the  lifetime  of  men,  and 
are  called  Noms,  To  their  stream  the  gods  ride  every 
day  alontj  Bifnist  to  take  eouneiL' *  It  was  rig'ht  that 
these  awful  cmbodifnents  of  time  and  fate — Past,  Present, 
Future — should  have  their  dwelling  at  tlie  end  of  the  Bridge 
of  Death. 

Odhinn  is  the  natural  conductor  of  the  dead  to  the 
other  world,  for  ho  is  the  god  of  the  wind,  and  therefore 
corresponds,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  two  Indian  dogs,  the 
Sirameyas.  *Odhinn  and  Freyja '  (Air  and  Earth)  *  divide 
the  slain,'  says  one  legend — meaning  that  the  bodies  go  to 
earth,  the  breaths  or  souls  to  heaven.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  Odhinn  worship  had  been  overthrown,  and  the  gods 
of  Asgard  descended  to  Hel-home — that  is  to  say,  when 
from  being  divinities  they  became  fiends — Odhinn  still 
pursued  his  office  as  conductor  or  leader  of  souls.  But 
now  he  hounded  them  to  the  under  world.  0<lhinn  the 
god  was  changed  into  the  demon  Odhinn,  and  one  of  the 
commonest  appearances  of  this  fiend  was  as  the  Wild 
Huntsman.  To  this  day  the  Wild  Huntsman  Hackelberg* 
is  well  known  in  Germany.  The  poiisanta  hear  his  awful 
chase  going  on  above  their  heads.  He  is  accompanied  by 
two  dogs,  and  he  hunts,  'tis  said,  along  the  Milky  Way,* 

A  gentler  legend  concerning  the  Milky  Way  is  that 
which  we  find  preserved  in  a  charming  poem  of  the  Swede 
Torpelius,  called  the  'Winter   Street' — another  of  the 

»  Kdda  Snorra.  D.  15. 

'  Thifl  luune.  llockclborg,  shows  the  Hantsman  to  be  really  Odhinn. 
The  Qi\mt3  is  traiisformwl  from  llackel-biireDd,  which  means  *  cloak-boaring. 
Now  the  claik  of  Odhiun  is  one  of  his  peculiar  poascsAionfi. 

■  Ot  thin  WUd  Uuntsioan  I  shaU  upcak  more  fully  iu  future  cluiptcra 
(Chaps.  VU.  X.) 
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names  for  this  heavenly  road.  And  with  this  in  the  form 
in  which  it  has  been  rendered  into  English  *  we  may  close 
our  list  of  lej^ends  connected  with  the  lliver  of  Death  and 
Bridge  of  Souls.     The  story  is  of  two  lovers : — 

Her  name  Salami  was,  his  Zutamyth; 
And  both  so  loved,  each  other  loved.     Tlins  rans  the  tender  rarth : 

That  once  on  earth  they  lived,  and,  loving  there, 
Were  wrenched  apart  by  night,  and  sorrow,  and  despair; 
And  when  death  came  at  last,  with  white  wiiijj^s  given, 
CondemDod  to  live  apart,  each  reached  a  eeparate  heaven. 

Yet  loving  still  npon  tho  aznro  height, 
Across  unmeasnred  ways  of  splendour,  gleaming  bright 
With  worlds  on  worlds  that  spreftd  and  glowed  and  barned. 
Each  unto  each,  with  lovo  that  knew  no  limit,  longing  turned. 

Znlamyth  half  consumed,  until  he  willed 

Oat  of  his  strength,  one  night,  a  bridge  of  light  to  bnild 

Across  the  wftat-e — and  lo  !  from  her  far  snn, 

A  bridge  of  light  from  orb  to  orb  Salami  had  began. 

A  thousand  years  they  built,  still  on,  with  faith, 
Immeasurable,  quenchless— thus  tho  legend  saith— 
Until  tho  winter  street  of  light — a  bridge 
Above  heaven's  highest  vault  sAvnng  clear,  reiMotest  ridge  from 
ridge. 

Fear  seized  the  Cherubim ;  to  God  they  spake — 
'  See  what  amongst  Thy  works.  Almighty,  these  can  make ! ' 
God  smiled,  and  smihug,  lit  the  f^pheroa  with  joy — 
*  What  in  My.  world  love  builds,*  He  said,  *  shall  I — shall  Love — 
destroy  ? ' 

The  bridge  stood  finished,  and  the  lovers  flow  . 

Lato  each  other's  arms  ;  when  lo  !  shot  up  and  grew, 

Brightest  in  heavens  serene,  a  star  that  shono 

As  the  heart  shines  serene  after  a  thousand  troubles  gone. 

*  By  B.  Kearjr,  J3wmng  llovrt,  vol.  iii.  The  nnmo  of  the  bridge,  the 
Winter  Strrift,  hna  a  genuine  Teutonic  characU-r.  Tho  story,  however,  can» 
not  he  purely  Teutonic;  not  at  least  in  tliu  form  in  which  Torpelitu  tells 
it.    The  names  of  the  lovers  ore  Hebrew. 


THE  SEA   OF  DEATH. 


^  2,  The  pea  of  Death. 
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Of  all  the  European  races  the  Greeks  were  tbe  first 
wlio  took  iji  ft  friendly  faskiou  to  the  sea ;  a  fact  pretty 
evident  from  what  we  can  trace  of  the  routes  taken 
by  their  brother  nations,  and  indeed  indicated  by  (he 
peculiarity  of  the  Greek  names  for  the  sea,  names  not, 
like  marc  and  Meer,  connected  with  death,  but  ddXatraa, 
salt  water,  or  ir6vTos,  a  path.'  The  advautjigea  of  situa- 
tion which  Greece  enjoyed  are  to  b*^  credited  with  this 
circumstance.  As  Curtiua  points  out  so  well,  where 
Europe  ond  Asia  meet  in  the  JSg^an,  Nature  lias  made 
no  scpanition  between  the  two  worlds.  '  Sen  and  air 
unite  the  coasts  of  the  Archipelago  into  a  connected  whole  ; 
the  same  periodical  winds  blow  from  the  Hellespont  as 
far  as  Crete,  and  regulate  navigation  by  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  the  climate  by  the  some  changes.  Scarcely 
one  point  is  to  be  found  between  Asia  and  Europe  whore 
in  clear  weather  the  mariner  would  feel  himself  left  in 
solitude  between  sky  and  water ;  the  eye  reaches  from 
island  to  island,  and  easy  voyages  of  a  day  lead  from  bay 
to  bay.'  It  was  in  this  nearness  of  shore  to  shore,  from 
the  invitation  of  the  islands  spreiul  ont  like  stepping- 
stones  across  the  calm  iEgiean,  that  the  Greek  people, 
when  their  wanderings  brou^'ht  tlieiu  to  the  limits  of 
Asia  Minor,  did  not  hesitate  long  before  they  crossed  over 
to  European  Greece  and  joined  the  two  shores  under  the 
dominion  of  one  race. 

Very  early  in  prehistoric  days,  long  before  the  age  of 
Homer,  they  had  become  familiar  with  their  own  Greek 
sea,  witlk  all  its  islands  and  all  its  harbours;  but  it  was 
long  after  this  that  their  mariners  had  rounded  Cape 
Mutupan ;  longer  still  before  the  first  Greek  hud  sailed  as 
iar  as  Sicily.  Some  tidings  of  the  distant  lauds  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  brought  by  Phosnician  navigators, 
and  afterwards  by  their  own  more  adventurous  sailors ; 

>  Connected  with  tlie  Skr.  pantkat,  yatha  and  o\iTjnUh, 
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and  with  tUis  slender  sti>ck  of  real  knowledge,  imagine- 
tion  was  busy  in  mingling  the  stories  of  a  mythic 
world.  Whatsoever  had  in  former  times  been  dreamt 
t>f  concerning  the  Ciispian  Sea,  was  now  transferred 
to  the  Mediterranean.  And  in  this  way  among  the  most 
poetic  and  imaginative  of  all  the  Aryan  peoples  was 
formed  the  great  epic  of  the  Sea  of  Death.  Thia  ia  the 
Odyssey.' 

The  Odyssey  is  generally  admitted  to  be  of  a  more 
recent  date  than  the  Iliad.  The  morality  of  it  is  ob- 
servably higher  in  character;  the  gods  have  grown 
better,  more  worthy  of  reverence.  The  conception  of 
Zens,  for  example,  ia  far  nobler  in  the  Odyssey ;  here  ho 
appears  constantly  as  the  protector  of  the  jwor,  and  of 
wanderers  and  strangtira.''  All  these  are  notable  pointa 
of  difference  between  the  two  epics.  Bnt  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  two  lies  in  the  difference  of  the 
subjects  with  which  they  deal,  the  diversity  of  interests 
which  they  i-epresent.  The  Iliad  is  a  tale  of  land  battle, 
and  the  theatre  of  its  action  is  limited  to  the  known  world 
of  the  Greek,  the  two  shores  of  the  jEgaean ;  the  Odyssey 


'  The  cipc/lition  of  the  Argonauls  vraa  alwny^  hchl  in  Oroek  tradiUoa 
to  Ilivo  prt'cwlcid  tbu  cxpwlition  of  Odysseus.  It  bt^long^g  to  the  '  antiquity ' 
of  Uomer.  No  circnmsliintial  account  of  it,  howcvur,  i.-^  to  be  found  oatil 
u  much  Liter  clutd  than  that  of  the  Odyssey ;  therefore  it  is  rlufhl  to  oon«ider 
the  latter  ix>ein  as  the  first  great  epic  of  tho  Scu  of  Denth.  That  Iho 
voyage  of  the  iVr;^nnuts  was  originally  of  the  same  kin<l  as  the  voya^  of 
'Otly^seus,  and  unilcrtaken  in  ihctanii'ttijyfetwn^aiimiis  hig^hly  probable.  In 
after  years  thr  f<)rnicr  was  tran.4mute(l  into  an  oxiw:dition  to  Cholchis  and 
to  tho  river  Pliasis.  But  theri3  is  no  trace  of  that  form  of  the  legend  in 
Homer.  All  tliat  is  there  said  is  tliat  Jason's  voyag-e  was  made  to  tho 
houso  of  .Kotca  iOd.  xn.  70).  Nowhere  is  it  sai<I  that  tho  lantl  lay  to  the 
eastwanl ;  notliin;^  in  the  cjulifst  tnuJition  jioints  to  that  voyaf^e  in  the 
Kuxine  and  np  the  rhasis,  wlxioh  we  meet  first  in  rindar  and  aft^rwardx  in 
a  more  elaborate  Hluipo  in  Aj»olIoniiLH  UhtHlius.  Tlic  goU-en  jifece  mij^ht 
3pein  (to  a  lover  (»f  dawn  myths)  to  sappest  t!ic  dawn  ;  bat  it  does  not  so 
any  more  than  do  tlie  apples  of  the  Hcsperidwj.  Tho  mjih  of  these  latter 
is  a  myth  of  sunset.  iKetos  is  tho  brother  of  Circe,  and  son  of  Utjlitts  and 
Persfi.  Ho  is,  like  Circd,  conne<:ted  with  the  setting  sun,  and  so  with 
dentil.  He  Ik  a  kind  of  god  uC  deaths  and  for  that  reason  Is  called  '  death- 
fcde6igning*(oAo44fi^F). — Od.  x.  137. 

«  Cf.  eapechiUy  Od.  vii.  1G5,  316;  ix.  270;  ziv.  67,38&-4;  xvi  433. 
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18  a  soiig^  in  praise  not  of  war,  bnt  of  seafaring  adventure, 
and  the  hero  of  it  Is  not  a  type  of  the  warrior,  but  of  the 
navigator.  For  Greece,  in  prehistoric  days, .  had  her 
gallant  band  of  Ooluuibuses  and  De  Gamas,  of  Drakes 
and  Hudaons,  and  it  was  these  discoverers  who  paved  the 
way  for  Greek  supremacy  over  seas.  Such  men  had 
different  views  of  life  and  a  different  worship  from 
those  of  the  settled  nobility  of  Greece,  the  Ionian  prin- 
ces, for  instance,  for  whom  the  Iliad  was  composed ; 
and  this  divergency  in  views  of  life  and  worship  ap- 
pears very  strikingly  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  great 
poems. 

The  original  sea  god  of  the  Greek  race  had  been 
PoseidAn  ;  but  in  the  Odyssey  Poseidon  is  superseded  by 
Athenfi,'  who,  when  we  put  aside  Zeus,  stands  by  far  the 
B  first  among  the  remaining  divinities.  The  Odyssey  seems 
^to  bo  written  expressly  to  glorify  Athene,  and  to  display 
her  power;  for  she  is  the  active  divinity  throughout.  She 
wields  all  those  forces  of  nature  which  in  the  Iliad  are 
made  the  peculiar  possession  of  Zeus  himself,  controlling 
tlie  storm  and  sending  the  lightning.  No  other  deity 
appears  actively  upon  the  scone,  saving  the  rival  of 
Athen^,  the  older  sea  god,  Poseid6n,  and  he  is  defeated 
in  his  endeavours  to  bring  destruction  on  Odysseus.  With 
AthSn^  the  Odyssey  glorifies  the  sailor  and  a  sailor's  life. 
It  celebrates  all  the  luxuries  which  the  voyager  brings 
home  from  foreign  lands;  and  chiefly  among  them  those 
treasures  of  art  which,  first  introduced  by  the  Phconicians, 
were  beginning  at  the  time  in  wliich  the  Odyssey  was 
composed  to  stir  the  spirit  of  young  Greece.  Of  the  sailor, 
as  goddess  of  the  sea  (Tritogeneia),  of  the  merchantman, 
to  whom  she  gives  prudence  and  the  power  to  deceive,  of 

'  In  Uie  OdjfMttty  we  aee  a  transfer  to  Athfind  of  some  of  Ihc  powers 

f  over  the  sen,  wbicb  in  the  JUaH  belong  eEcliuively  to  ro&cMon.    In  the 

Odystiyt  moreover,  we  find  tlial  Zens  hns  to  a  grt-nt  t^xtr-nt  fUN^gated  lo 

>^le«e<*r  gwLt  the  control  over  ihc  jjbenomona  of  nature  whiob  weru  onco 

wciuUy  his,  and  that  the  powers  of  wind  and  stnnn  arc  swayed  alter- 

iteljr  by  Poi»cul6n  and  Ath^nd.     See  particularly  bk.  v 
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the  artist,  whom  she  endows  with  cunning  of  hand,  Ath4nd 
is  alike  the  patroness. 

But  there  are  further  points  of  difference  between  the 
Iliad  and  the  Oydsaey,  The  navigator  had  other  dangers 
to  encounter  than  the  warrior  had,  and  different  ad- 
ventures to  relate.  The  Western  Sea,  to  which  men's 
tiioughts  were  beginning  to  turn,  and  where  Odysseus* 
adventures  lie,  was  not  to  their  fancy  fraught  with  earthly 
terrors  only,  nor  with  dangers  that  were  measurable  and 
known;  it  was  fall  of  untried  wonders,  bordering  as 
it  did  close  upon  the  other  world;  nay,  in  a  manner  it 
was  the  other  world,  for  it  was  the  Sea  of  Death.  The 
Odyssey  is  full  of  images  of  death,  though  they  arB  not 
self-eonacious  ones,  only  mythical  expressions  first  used  for 
the  passage  of  the  soul  from  life,  and  then  made  literal  by 
their  transference  to  the  actual  Western  Sea.  All  this 
produces  a  marked  distinction  in  character  between  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Long  before  the  first  outward- 
boiuid  navigator  had  rounded  Cape  Malea,  all  the  coasts  of 
the  iBgseaii  had  become  part  of  the  familiar  world  of  the 
Greek;  outside  this  only  was  the  world  of  the  unknown. 
The  Iliad  teBs  us  what  the  Greeks  thought  about  the 
known  region.  jAlyths  no  doubt  mingled  with  the  legend 
of  the  fall  of  Troy  ;  but  that  story  ia,  in  Homer,  essentially- 
realistic  ;  it  is  rationalistic  even.  The  very  powei-s  of  the 
immortals  and  their  deeds  seem  petty  and  limited. 

And  it  may  be  that  in  this  oircumstanee  lies  an  element 
of  superior  greatness  iu  the  older  poem  ;  for  a  poet  can 
only  attain  the  highest  ahitudes  he  is  capable  of  when 
the  material  of  his  art  is  composed,  I  will  not  say  of  fact, 
but  of  belief  whit'h  has  become  so  constant  and  familiar 
as  to  take  ahnost  the  shape  of  fact.  That  sense  of  reilitj 
which  drags  down  prosaic  minds  is  for  him  the  proper 
mediani  of  his  Hight:  no  sham  beliefs  or  half-beliefs  are 
at  bis  beat  moments  possible  to  him.  Wo  should,  perhaps, 
never  have  Iiad  the  *  Divine  Coniedv  '  unless  the  vulvar 
literalness  of  priestly  minds,  confounding  metaphors  with 
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.ofc,  Uad  ill  iU  pseudo-pliilosopby  mapped  out  the  circles 
of  Heaven  and  Hell,  as  an  astronomer  maps  out  the  craters 
of  the  moon.  The  poet  of  the  Iliad  has  over  him  of  the 
Od^'ssej  an  advantage,  so  far  as  the  former  is  dealing  with 
the  known  regions  of  Greek  life  and  as  the  other  is  cast 
abroad  upon  a  sea  of  speculation  and  fancy. 

Not  of  course  that  even  tlie  later  poem  had  not  to  it^ 
hearers  the  air  of  a  narrative  of  fact,  or  was  without  some 
foundation  iji  experience.  Some  writers  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  Odyssey  as  nothing  more  than  a  myth  of 
the  sun's  course  through  heaven.  But  there  is  too  much 
solidity  about  tlie  story,  too  thorough  an  atmosphere  o£ 
belief  around  it,  to  suit  with  a  tale  relating  such  airy 
unrealities  as  these.  The  Greeks  who  first  sang  these 
ballads  must  have  been  thinking  of  a  real  journey  made 
tipon  this  solid  earth.  Put  it  is  easy  to  see  how  many 
itiiiges  and  notions  which  had  first  been  applied  only  to 
th(*  sun  god  on  his  Western  journey  would  creep  into  a 
history  like  that  of  Odysseus.  Undoubtedly  the  sun  myth 
h.id  first  pointed  out  the  home  of  the  dead  as  lying  in  the 
West;  and  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  a  people 
whose  hopes  and  wishes  carried  thom  in  the  track  of  the 
wandering  sun  should,  when  they  came  to  construct  an 
epic  of  travel,  make  the  imaginary  journey  lie  the  same 
way. 

They  would  interweave  in  their  story  suc:h  truths — or 
such  sailors*  yams — tis  Phoenician  mariners  or  adventurous 
Greeks  brought  home  from  the  distant  waters,  with  many 
imag.»s  which  had  ouae  been  miwle  for  the  sun's  heavenly 
voyage,  and  others  which  hiwl  berni  first  applied  to  death. 
Tbeir  geography  would  be  mythical ;  for  they  could  have 
no  accurate  notion  of  the  lands  which  they  spoke  of; '  but 


■  Mr.  Bnnbiuy,  Among  more  reocnt  writers,  bas  admirably  shown  bow 
mmplctcly  mythical  is  the  character  of  the  geography  of  tlie  Oilt/ury 
{Geogrnjfftt/  of  tht  AnrUuts).  S»:o  alsti  Viilrker,  f/tntttrriMchf  irt'itf?fUi/)/iir;  and 
WtJcker,  in  HhAn.  Mut.  vol.  i.  N.H.  p.  219, 'Die  HomeriscUw  i'hUakeii,' on 
the  preteadcd  idcntiticailoa  of  Scheria  and  Corcyia. 
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it  would  not  be  without  a  kernel  of  reality,  a  tLin  sub- 
stratum of  fact  overlaid  by  a  world  of  fancy.  Euheinerist 
geOj^apliers,  like  Pliny  or  Strabo,  may  try  to  give  to  the 
Weatorn  paradises  of  the  Gn^eks  a  local  position  by  identi- 
fying the  gardens  of  the  HcHperidea  with  the  land  near 
Couta,  or  with  some  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Justin 
Martyr  says  that  these  are  one  with  the  Biblical  Paradise.' 
Each  is  in  his  way  right.  Can  we  say  that  the  raythic 
golden  apples  were^iot  the  first  citrons  brought  to  Greece  ? 
Beside  some  such  slender  threads  of  truth  the  adven- 
tures of  Odysseus  are  built  upon  what  men's  imaginations 
told  them  might  lie  in  the  Western  seas.  Now  in  reality 
there  was  only  one  thing  which  at  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts  they  believed  actually  did  lie  there— namely,  Deatb  ; 
and  beyond  that  death  the  home  of  the  departed  sonla. 
Therefore  their  stories  of  the  Mediterranean  do  almost  all, 
upon  a  minute  inspection,  resolve  themselves  into  a  variety 
of  mythical  ways  of  describing  death,  and  upon  this  as 
upon  a  dark  background  the  varied  colours  of  the  tale  are 
painted.  It  need  take  away  no  jot  of  our  pleasure  in  the 
brilliant  picture  presented  before  us  to  acknowledge  this. 
Behind  th*?  gniceful  air  of  the  poem,  sung  as  a  poem  only, 
we  hoar  a  deeper  note  lulling  of  the  passionate,  obstinate 
questionings  of  futurity  which  belonged  not  more  to  Greece 
tbree  thousand  years  ago  than  they  now  belong  to  us. 

The  talo  of  the  great  traveller  could  not  at  the  first 
havQ  been  au  full  as  we  find  it  in  its  present  shape. 
Evidently  fresh  adventures  have  conthiuiilly  been  interpo- 
lated in  the  history,  to  give  it  richness  and  variety.'  Myths 
at  the  outset  are  not  rich  nor  varied ;  thc^y  are  almost 
always  confined  to  a  single  theme,  and  the  action  in  them 
obeys  the  rule  of  '  unity  *  more  strictly  than  do  those  of 
the  most  classical  dniuias.  It  is  probable^  therefore,  that 
many  single  stories  have  been  rolled  into  one  to  make  this 
great  epic.  We  notice,  mon^over,  that  one  series  of  events 
occurs  in  a  narrative  related  during  the  course  of  atiother 
*  (Xthffrt.  ad  QntCMt  zxix.    '  Cf.  Batcher  and  Lang,  Ud.2iMX  od.p.  xxiv. 
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All  the  events  wbich  Odysseus  reconnts  while 
Bitting  in  the  hall  of  Alcinoiis,  though  they  are  suppt>secl 
to  tell  the  earlier  history  of  hia  voyage,  are  no  doubt 
additions  to  the  original  tale,  which  follows  directly  the 
course  of  the  poem  till  the  wanderer  is  brought  to  the 
island  of  the  Phceaciaus,  and  then  takes  up  its  interrupted 
thread  when  his  story  is  finished  and  Alcinoiis  prepares 
his  retnm  voyage  to  Greece.  An  experience  of  the  growth 
of  myths  and  epics  teaches  ua  to  look  upon  the  two  series 
as  two  distinct  legends  which  have  in  this  awkward  way 
been  forceil  into  one  story;  one  being  more  expanded 
than  the  other,  and  therefore  perhaps  of  a  later  date. 

Looking  into  the  two  series  of  adventures  more  closely, 
and  comparing  them  together,  wo  discover  that  many 
circumstances  of  one  appear  to  be  retold  in  a  different 
shape  in  the  other.  Take,  for  instance,  the  life  of  Odys- 
seus with  Calypao  and  with  Circe,  and  the  manner  of 
his  deliveran<_'Q  from  each.  Both  Calypso  and  Circ^  are 
nymphs  and  enchantresses ;  with  each  Odysseus  passes  a 
term  of  months  or  years,  living  with  her  as  her  husband, 
but  longing  all  the  while  to  return  to  his  own  wife  and 
his  own  home ;  from  each  Hermi?3  at  last  seta  him  free. 
What  if  the  Calypso  and  Oirc6  episodes  both  repeat  in 
reality  the  same  myth?  And  what  if  Odysseus'  other 
great  adventure,  the  voyage  to  tho  Phceacians,  have  like- 
wise ita  counterpart  in  the  expanded  story  9  The  question 
of  the  real  identity  or  difference  between  the  two  series 
of  adventures  can  only  be  decided  when  we  ha^re  had 
time  thoroughly  to  test  the  significance  which  there  is  iu 
the  i)oints  of  thi'ir  apparent  likeness. 

Meanwhile  who  is  Calypso?  Her  name  bespeaks  her 
nature  not  ambiguously.  It  is  from  xaXvirreiv,  to  cover 
or  conceal.  She  is  tlic  shrouder  or  the  shrouded  place; 
the  literal  counterpart  of  the  Norse  Hel,  whicli  word  is,  as 
has  been  said,  from  the  Icelandic  hcJja,  'to  hide.'  How, 
then,  can  Calypso  be  anything  else  than  death,  as  she 
dwells  there  iu  her  cave  by  the  shores  of  the  sea?    How 
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can  Odysseus'  life  with  her,  and  his  sleep  in  ber  csave,  be 

anything  else  than  an  ima<(e  of  dying 'P  The  goda  have 
detei'mined  that  the  hero  shall  not  remain  iu  his  mortal 
sleep  for  ever ;  so  Hennes  is  sent  with  their  commands  to 
Calypso  to  let  Odysseus  go.  Hermes  is  the  god  whose 
mission  it  is  to  lead  souls  down  to  the  realm  of  Hades — 
the  psychopompt  as  in  this  office  he  is  called.  But  some- 
times he  comes  uj>on  an  opposite  errand,  to  restore  men  to 
life ;  the  staff  which  closes  the  eyes  of  mortals  may  like- 
wise open  them  when  asleep.  Therefore  the  interference 
of  Herm^  between  Calypso  and  Odysseus  is  full  of  sig- 
nificance; and  we  accordingly  meet  the  same  episode  in 
the  Circe  tale.  If  Circe's  name  do  not  I'eveal  her  nature 
BO  nakedly  as  Calypso's  name  shows  hers,  yet  we  eaaily 
recognise  by  it  death,  in  one  of  its  many  guises — a  ravenous 
animal  or  bird,  a  hawk  or  a  wolf.' 

For  my  part,  I  think  that  the  tale  divides  at  the  point 
where  we  see  Odysseus  iu  the  house  of  one  or  oth^  of  the 
two  enchantresses;  and  that,  stiirting  from  the  island  of 
Ogygia  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  that  of  ^a;a  on  the 
other,  we  have  before  us  two  successive  pictures  of  the 
fate  c»f  a  man's  soul  after  it  has  passed  the  hoixae  of  death. 
And  I  think,  again,  that  tiio  wanderings  of  Odysseus 
before  he  comes  to  the  island  of  Circe  may  be  taken  for 
an  image  of  the  Western  Sea  on  ihi^  9:de  of  the  dark 
portal,  the  Western  Sea  which,  though  full  of  suggestions 
of  mortality,  baa  not  yet  quite  become  the  Sea  of  Death. 
One  orjjer  of  pictures  we  may  call  cosmic,  or  belonging  to 
this  world ;  the  other  is  hypercosmic,  and  appears  only 
when  wo  have  passed  the  boundary  which  separates  this 
world  from  the  next.  But  of  course  this  distinction 
expresses  only  the  general  character  of  the  two  parts  ot 
the  epic.     That  general  difference  does  not  hinder  the 


'  KipKos  (whence  in'^wnj)  is  given  as  both  Aa/ri  and  mti/ia  h.  and  8.  It  ia 
most  likely  from  a  root  iirik,  meaning  to  rnake  a  grating/  iiounii,  and  there- 
fore probably  originally  applied  t<j  the  bird  (cf.  our  night-jar).  We  may, 
then,  compare  Circ^  with  CharAn. '  an  eagle.* 
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orders  of  ideas,  the  worldlif  and  the  other-tcorldbj,  from 
mingling  at  many  points.  They  are,  indeed,  so  closely 
allied  as  to  be  not  easily  distinguishable.  The  whole 
joamey,  including  both  images  of  death  and  images  which 
appl}'  to  the  region  beyond  death,  is  foreshadowed  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  voyage,  in  those  parts  which  precede 
the  arrival  at  the  house  of  the  Queen  of  Sliados.  It  is,  in 
fact,  as  if  we  had  first  to  pass  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  and  while  there  to  anticipate  in  a  faint 
show  the  clearer  vision  which  will  come  after  dissolution 
itself.' 

'  There  1>ein(F,  according  to  my  view,  only  one  o^^scntuLl  idcfi  at  tho 
bottom  of  Ibo  myth  of  ilio  Odysseaa  vuyajjeH— namely,  the  idea  of  death 
and  ihc  next  worM— it  follows  that  the  chief  adrentiires  of  the  hero  must 
ooiistantly  rejjeat  tbeawelves  in  new  )ithu{>e«. 

Tho  essential  uiyih  of  tho  Sen  o(  Death  divides  itself  into  three  parts 
— Til.  l>eath,  tht?  Karthly  Paradis(\  and  the  Return  Voyage  to  the  Land  of 
the  Liring.  Of  these  the  first  two  are  the  most  important  and  the  mo*t 
constantly  repeated.  Tliey  should  always  recur  in  the  same  order.  It 
may  help  the  reader  tu  a  due  uiidcn^taiiding  of  tiie  myths  if  1  tahulatc 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  snp|M>Hed  to  occur  undur  ilie  Iteods 
abuvo  mentioned.  The  ^iea  oi  Death  la  entered  wIili]  OdyKxeus  ha^  left 
Cytbera. 

Tha  The  Hvivrn  io 

Death.  Eartkhj  ParadUe.  the  Land  e/th^j  Id'cing, 

Olysseu!*'  voyap-o  U} 
within  one  day's  sail  of 
Ithaca,  This  is  broken 
short  in  ordrr  that  tho 
Buhsequent  adventures 
may  hv  tacked  on. 

Tills  is  the  mylh  of  the  most  gloomy 
Si>rt.  Here  wo  only  di&ting:ui£>b  three 
£tji}fes  in  the  journey  u(  the  soul  to 
tho  lanfl  of  sliadea.  There  U  no  Para- 
dise beyond  dcatli. 

Tlie  voyage  from 
Thrinakia  should  have 
been  to  the  land  of  the 
living-,  but  it  Inkt-a  a 
diilerent  direction  for 
the  same  reason  which 
altered  the  oonree  of 
the  voyage  from  iEolio. 

Return  to  Ithaca^ 


First  Scries 


>nd  Series - 


Series 


The  Lnttipha^i 

(or  sleep  preceding 

death). 

The  Cyclopes. 


Ijcstrygones. 
Had^. 


.£ica. 

Sirona. 


The  J!k>lian 
Island. 


Thrloakio. 


Fourth  Series  |      Calypso.  j    rhxacians. 

Thene  parts  again  coalesce  somewhat,  and  the  grand  division  remains 
where  I  havo  pnt  it  at  the  advent  ores  with  Circd  and  Calypso.    Of  those 
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We  have  but  to  tiunslafce  the  story  of  Homer  into  a 
simpler  mythical  language  to  detect  tlie  unreal  character 
of  its  events,  and  to  feel  fully  the  imaginative  region  into 
which  the  poet  has  strayed.  If  the  tale  had  been  told 
by  our  Norse  fore-elders  it  would  have  been  clothed  in 
such  transparent  language ;  and  we  may  for  the  nonce 
rechrifiten  the  scenes  of  Odysseus*  adventures  with  the 
names  which  a  Northern  bard  would  have  given  them. 

First,  then,  we  have  the  voyage  to  Sleep  Home.  The 
wind  which  bore  him  from  IJium  carried  the  hero  to  the 
Liml  of  the  Cicones,  and  thence  to  Cythera— historical 
places  within  the  compass  of  the  ^gean.  After  that  he 
ruunded  Cape  Malea,  and  burst  irito  the  sea  of  wonders 
where  his  course  was  to  lie  so  long.  The  shore  at  which 
Odysseus  next  touched  was  the  shore  of  the  Lotophag-i, 
who  ato  the  lotus  flower  or  fruit  for  food.  *  And  whoever 
partook  of  that  pleasant  fruit  no  more  wished  to  tell  of 
his  coming  home,  nor  to  go  back  thither;  but  they  choose 
rather  to  stay  with  tlie  lotus-eaters  and  to  forget  their 
retum.'    This  is  Sleep  Home. 

Aud  now  on  to  Giant  Land,  where  the  Cyclopes  dwell. 
The  Norsemen,  we  know,  had  their  Giant  Home  (Jotun- 
heimar),  on  the  borders  of  the  world.  Their  gods  ruled 
over  Asgard  aud  Man's  Home ;  but  the  power  of  the  jEsir 
did  not  stretch  beyond  the  world  of  men.  They  had  only 
so  far  shov^'n  their  might  that  they  were  able  to  banish 
the  jotun  brood  from  the  ordered  woild.  Outside  the  hmitu 
of  that  the  giants  lived  in  detiance  of  them,  and  were  for 
over  threatening  to  invade  the  home  of  gods  and  men. 
Something  the  same  had  been  the  history  of  the  Titans 


which  follow  one  Is  (^asentially  a  utyry  of  the  voyage  to  heaven,  the  other 
essentially  a  -itorj"  of  the  joiimoy  to  hell. 

The  rncarrencc  of  the  number  nins  has  been  rcmarkcfl  opon  in  iho 

Ivcaturtw  of  Odyswus^  ami  a^t^igncd  as  a  reason  for  supftosin^  it  a  sun 

jylh.     Thi>hpr(j  is  nine  days  aficr  first  leaving  the  knnwn  worhl,  i.e.  after 

rounding  Cape  Malea,  btforv  he  sights  luntl,  the  hind  of  the  Lotophagi ;  he 

ia  Dine  days  again  sailing  homewards  from  llie  island  of  ^Kolus. 


rilE  CVCL01*3. 
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and  giants  of  the  Greek  cosmology.     Zona  had  l)anishp(j 
these  to  a  Tartarean  land,  tinviaited  by  sun  or  breath  of 
winds,  that  land  where  lapetus '  and  Kronos  dwell  fot^M 
ever-  ^^ 

The  essential  picture  in  Greek  and  Norse  mythology  I 
is  the  same;  it  is  of  a  sunny  world  ruled  by  the  gods,  I 
beyond  it  the  dark  Giant  Land.  To  this  region  and  to  the 
Titan  brood  the  Cyclopes  belong.  'They  care  not  for  | 
BBgis-bearing  Zeus,  nor  the  blessed  gods.'^  They  plough  ' 
not,  nor  sow.  They  have  no  assemblages  for  council  nor 
any  public  law ;  each  is  a  law  nnto  himself  and  to  his  i 
household,  and  heeds  not  his  neighbour.  They  live  in  i 
caves  upon  the  mountain-tops  and  throngh  the  windy 
promontories*^ 

Odysseus  landed  first  upon  an  uninhabited  island  closoj 
by  the  island  of  the  Cyclopes.  There  immense  flocks  oi 
goats  fed  undisturbed,  for  the  Cyclopes  had  never  reached 
that  near  coast,  because  they  had  no  art  of  ship-building 
and  no  •  crimson-prowed  barks.'  This  is  a  litthj  touch 
of  reality,  a  reminiscence  of  some  land  where  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  inhabitiiiits  in  matters  of  seamanship — displayed 
so  clearly  by  such  an  instance  of  a  neighbouring  island 
unvisited — had  struck  the  attention  of  mariners. 

Next   Odysseus   and    his    comrades  went   on   to   the 
Cyclops'  island,  and  while  the  rest  stayed  in  the  ship  the 
hero  and  twelve  others  ascended  from  the  shore  to  spy  out  .^j 
the  land.     Here  wo  have  the  first  detailed  picture  of  the^f 
Giant  Laud  of  Greek  mythology.     When  they  had  gone  ^^ 
but  a  little  way  inland  they  saw  on  the  land's  edge  a  cavo 
near  to  the  sea,  but  high  up  and  hidden  by  laurel  trees. 
Around  were  stalled  much   cattle,  and  sheep   and  goat«.        i 
And  n   high   wall    was   builfc    there   with    deep-embedded 
stones  and  with  tall  i)ines  and  towering  oaks.     'Twas  the 
dwelling  of  a  huge  man  who  by  himself  was  feeding 


I 

4 


*  Father  of  I'rometbeas  and  of  AUaa. 
*  Od.  ix.  275. 


(Bee  Ch.  IV.) 

'  Od.  U.  10&-106.  400. 
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flocks  afar  off.  He  did  not  fellow  with  bis  kind,  bat  in 
solitude  fed  upon  evil  thoughts.  A  horrid  monster  be, 
not  like  food-eating  men,  but  liker  to  the  woody  top  of 
some  ^eat  mountaiu  standing  alone. 

The  name  of  this  giant  was  Polyphemns.  Odysseus  and 
bis  comrades  hid  themselves  in  the  caveru  to  await  Polj- 
l>hemu8'  return. 

'He  came  bearing  a  liiige  burden  of  dried  wood  to 
light  his  evening  meal.  Inside  the  cave  he  threw  it  down 
with  a  mighty  noise,  and  we  in  terror  hid  ourselves  in  tbe 
recesses  of  the  cave.  Then  drove  he  into  the  wide  cavern 
of  his  fat  flocks  all  those  whom  he  would  milk ;  the  males, 
the  i-ams  and  goats,  he  left  outside  that  deep  hall's  door. 
Then  he  fixed  up  a  barrier  great  and  weighty,  Two-and- 
twenty  wains  could  not  have  moved  that  mighty  rock. 
And  he  sat  down  and  luilked  the  sheep  and  goats  dnly, 
and  to  each  one  set  its  }'oung.'  And  when  lie  had  lit  bis 
■fire  he  saw  the  wanderers  and  spike  to  them. 

'  0  strangers,  who  are  ye,  and  whence  have  ye  plied 
o'er  the  moist  ways  hither  ?  Was  it  for  barber,  or  come  ye 
OS  pirates,  who  wander,  their  lives  in  their  bauds,  bringing 
evil  on  all  men  ? ' 

And  Odysseus  :  *  We  are  strayed  Greeks  from  Troy, 
driven  by  contrary  winds  over  the  sea's  great  deep.  And 
now,  in  search  of  our  homes,  have  we  come  another  road 
by  other  ways.  .  .  .  But  do  thoa,  best  one,  revere  the 

Is.  We  are  suppliants  t-o  thee,  and  Zeus  avenges  tba 
cause  of  strangers  aud  suppliants.' 

And  he  with  savage  mind  replied,  *  Foolish  art  thou,  O 
wanderer,  to  tell  me  to  feiir  or  shun  the  wratl\  of  the  gods. 
The  Cyclopes  care  not  for  osgis-bearing  Zeus  nor  the  blessed 
gods.  -  .  .'  Then  he  fell  upon  them  and  seized  two  of 
the  comrades  of  Odysseus ;  seized  them  like  whelps  and 
dashed  them  down  to  the  ground,  and  their  brains  flowed 
out  and  moistened  the  ground,  *  In  despair,  weeping,  we 
held  up  our  bauds  to  Zeus.' 

In  Saxon  legend  we  shall  hereafter  meet  with  the 


THE  CYCLOPS. 


SOT 


ooanterpart  of  this  giant,  the  *  eotan '  Grendel,*  aiicl  sec 
him  snatching  up  his  victims  in  tlie  same  manner  and 
4evouriiig  tlietn.  The  Cyclopes  personify  immediately  the 
storm  or  the  stormy  sky,  in  which  the  sun,  like  an  angry 
eye,  glares  through  the  clouds.  As  a  part  of  the  giant 
race  the  Cyclopes  represent  also  the  uncultivated  and 
uncoltivable  tracts  of  country,  the  out-world  region,  that 
wb-ich  was  in  the  language  of  other  times  the  heathen 
worUl — the  world  of  heath  and  wild  moor.  To  the  Teutons 
the  jotun  or  eotan  race  had  the  same  meaning;  wherefore 
is  this  Grendel's  home  '  among  the  moors  and  misty  hills.' ' 
First  representing  the  outer  regions  of  nature,  the  parts 
remotest  from  men  and  from  the  safety  of  towns  and 
viUages,  the  giant  kind  in  all  mythologies  personify  like- 
wise the  outer  world  or  other  world  itself,  the  land  of 
death.  As  we  shall  see  in  a  future  chapter,  there  is  n<f 
distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  tlie  Norse  Jotunheim 
and  Helheim — Giant-home  and  Hers  Home.  Many  among^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Jotunheim  are  by  their  names  seen  to  be 
personifications  of  the  funeral  tire,  or  of  the  grave.  The 
Cyclopes  do  not  display  their  character  so  nakedly  as  do 
the  giants  of  the  North,  but  we  easily  admit  that  their 
home  also  must  lie  by  the  Sea  of  Death  and  near  the 
borders  of  another  world. 

Or  again,  we  may,  merely  looking  upon  the  Cyclopes 
as  monsters,  take  them  for  symbols  of  the  all-devouring 
grave.  We  should  then  have  to  compare  them  with  the 
man-eating  ogre  of  mediievul  European  folk  lore. 

How  Odysseus  and  his  companions  escaped  from  Poly- 
phemus'  cave  does  not  need  telling  here.  It  is  rather 
with  the  imagery  of  the  strange  regions  into  which  the 
wanderers  come,  than  with  the  details  of  their  lul ventures, 
that  we  have  to  do.  Everyone  knows  too  in  what  way 
the  wily  Greek  plotted  revenge  upon  the  giaut,  and  his 

>  Cliaptfir  VII.    And  very  HimiUr  to  Grcndel  Is  the  giant  S^ishuA  of  Ibtt 
Rig  Vixlft,  *  who  walks  in  darknirw.' 
■  See  Ohap.  VII. 

X  3 


I 
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own  and  his  comrades'  escape ;  bow  he  produced  his  wine 
skins  with  a  beverage  never  before  tasted  by  the  Cyclops, 
]iow  Polyphemus  became  drnnk  with  the  wine,  and  how 
Odyssens  and  his  fellows,  eeiziut^  an  immense  bar  which 
they  liad  previously  heated  in  the  firo,  bored  with  that 
into  the  Cyclops'  single  eye  and  blinded  him  so ;  and, 
tinally,  how,  tied  beneath  the  bellies  of  the  sheep,  they 
eluded  his  vigilance  and  made  their  way  into  the  open  air. 

They  have  been  to  Sleep  Home,  and  thence  to  Giant 
Land  ;  their  next  stage  is  to  Wind  Home.  I  have  said  that 
the  details  of  the  earlier  adventures  are  often  a  faint  fore- 
shadowing of  the  later  ones ;  and  in  the  j^olian  island  I 
see  a  sort  of  prediction  of  the  earthly  paradise  which  we 
shall  meet  again  in  larger  dimensions  and  brighter  colours 
when  wo  come  to  the  land  of  the  Pha^aciaus.  On  this 
floating  land  dwelt  jEoIus,  sou  of  Hippotas,  dear  to  the 
immortals.  All  round  the  ishind  was  a  brazen  wall,  irre- 
fragible ;  and  a  smooth  rock  rose  up  to  meet  the  %vall. 
To  iEolus  had  been  born  in  his  palace  twelve  children,  six 
girls  and  six  strong  sons.  And  he  gave  his  daughters  for 
wives  to  his  sons.  And  these  feasted  together  continually 
about  their  dear  father  and  honoured  mother,  and  dainty 
food  they  lacked  not.  And  the  sweet-scented  hall  echoed 
to  their  voices  by  day,  and  by  niglit  they  slept  beside 
their  chaste  wives  on  napery  and  bedsteads  ornamented. 

Are  we  not  now  getting  nearer  to  the  homes  of  Para- 
lise?  For,  see,  the  charm  of  the  land  of  sleep  lay  only  in 
le  *  pleasant  food  *  of  flowers,  which  made  men  forget  all 
it  they  had  sutfered  and  what  they  had  still  to  endure. 
Prom  this  calm  we  awoke  to  find  ourselves  in  the  devour- 
ing cavern  of  death ;  and  the  place  we  come  to  now  seems 
certainly  a  kind  of  paradise  beyond  death.  Dante,  it  is 
true,  placed  his  Wind  Home  at  the  outside  of  Hell.  But 
thifu  bespoke  the  thoughts  of  mediujval  Ciitholieism,  which 
darkeuL'd  all  the  pictures  of  the  future  life.  Wind  Home 
might  quite  as  well  lie  on  the  borders  of  Paradise. 

Of  course  this  picture  of  the  iEoliau  land  is  but  aa  a 
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minor  note  anticipating  the  end  of  the  piece.  Wc  have 
by  uo  means  yet  pitssed  out  of  the  mortal  sea ;  the  giants 
will  appear  again,  and  more  images  of  dcatli  than  any  we 
have  yet  encountered.  Nevertheless  it  ia  true  that  in 
these  ita  first  three  scenes — Sleep  Home,  Giant  llome,  and 
Wind  Home~We  get  a  faint  picture  of  the  whole  drama 
of  Odysseus*  voyage.     But  to  continue  the  story. 

In  friendly  wise  .^k^his  entertained  Odysseus  for  a 
whole  month,  and  enquired  everything  of  him  touching 
Ilium  and  the  Grecian  ships  and  the  Greeks'  return  ;  '  and 
all  thinga  I  related  as  they  were.  And  when  at  length 
I  asked  for  a  journey  and  would  have  him  send  me  away, 
he  did  not  refuse,  but  prepared  my  voyage.  Of  a  nine- 
year-old  ox's  skin  he  made  a  bag.  And  in  it  he  tied 
the  ways  of  blustering  winds ;  for  KroniOn  made  him  the 
keeper  of  the  winds,  to  hush  or  raise  whiche'er  he  would. 
.  .  .  With  a  bright  silver  chord  he  bound  it  in  the  hollow 
ship,  that  not  the  smallest  breath  might  escape.  To  me 
he  gave  West  Wind,  to  waft  our  ships  and  us.  But  he 
was  not  fated  to  perform  it:  our  own  folly  was  our  un- 
doing.' 

The  notion  of  a  return  home  belongs  not  of  right  to 
the  drama  of  the  Sea  of  Death.  But  in  the  Odyssey  the 
story  has  been  rationalised  ;  uuJ  as  it  now  stands  we  read 
that  Odysseus  sailed  for  nine  days,  and  was  within  one 
more  day's  journey  of  Ithaca,'  They  could  even  see  men 
lighting  fires  upon  the  land.  But  unhappily  upon 
Odysseus,  who  had  lx;en  steering  the  ship  for  all  those 
nine  days,  *  sweet  sleep  on  a  sudden  fell;'  and,  as  he 
slept,  his  comrades,  deeming  he  bore  away  a  treasure  in 
his  bag,  undid  it,  and  all  the  storms  burst  on  them  at 

'  The  likencsA  between  the  place  taken  in  thia story  rcflpcctively  hy  the 
,£oU.an  island  and  tbu  land  of  the  I'lueooians  U  cbn^jiiciiuuH  in  tliis  fac(« 
that  the  vWxt  lo  ejidi  heralds  a  sail  backwanls  1o  the  caiit — to  Ithooo,  in 
fiict.  We  can  easily  understand  how,  when  vurioiut  short  myliu  were  tacked 
to^^ethur  to  form  one  long  story,  t)ic  episode  of  the  journey  to  Ithaai  from 
Jr.nhin'  isUind  was  ma<lu  to  take  a  qiuto  different  teroiination  from  that 
which  it  originally  had. 
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once,  till  they  were  driven  back  to  the  island  from  which 
they  had  sailed.  And  we  need  not  wonder  that  iEolus 
refused  again  to  favour  such  ill-starred  beings. 

*  Away !  off  from  our  island  quickly,  vilest  of  men  I 
Not  for  me  is  it  to  care  for  or  speed  on  his  way  the  raan 
who  is  abhorred  of  the  blessed  gods.  Off !  for  thoa 
comedst  here  a  hat4.'ful  one  to  the  gads.' 

For  six  days  and  nights  they  sailed  continually,  and  on 
the  seventh  came  to  Lamos'  lofty  city,  Lcestrygonia. 
This  was  only  another  land  of  giants.  Perhaps  this  inci- 
dent of  the  journey  and  the  story  of  the  Cyclops  are  two 
legends  which  have  been  woven  together.  The  descrip- 
tions are  slightly  varied;  and  on  that  account  their  points 
of  likeness  are  the  moi-f  instructive;  for  they  must  hare 
a  distinct  reason  and  intention.  It  is  generally  charao- 
terbtic  of  the  giant  to  live  in  the  earth;  especially  so  if 
he  be  in  a  luaunor  a  representative  of  the  grave  itself. 
TJio  Cyclops  lives  in  a  cave.  But  the  Liestrygoues  are 
much  more  civilised:  they  have  cities  and  agoruj. 

*  Behind  the  high  promontory  where  we  lay,'  says 
Odysseus,  continuing  hia  narrative,  *I  could  see  neither 
the  signs  of  cattle  nor  of  nieoi ;  only  suioke  wo  saw  issuinjT 
as  from  the  ground.  So  I  sent  forward  three  of  my  com- 
panions to  eiujuin^  what  sort  of  men  they  were.  And  thej 
went  along  the  smooth  road  whereby  waggons  carry  wood 
from  the  mountains  to  the  city,  and  they  met  before  the 
town  a  damsel  bearing  water,  the  strong  daughter  of 
Lieatrygoniau  Antiphates.  Then  they  stood  by  and  spake 
to  her,  and  asked  her  who  was  the  king  of  these  people 
and  who  were  those  he  ruled.  And  she  straightway 
showed  to  them  her  father's  high-roofed  house.  When 
they  had  entered  the  illustrious  dwelling,  they  found  the 
mistress  there  lofty  as  a  mountain-top ;  and  they  wore 
afeared.  And  she  called  at  once  her  husband,  famous 
Antiphates,  from  the  assembly.' 

There*  is  much  less  of  the  true  jotun  nature  about  those 
giants.     They  have  houses  and  cities  and  assemblies.     I 


think  it  probable  that  in  this  part  of  the  voyage  we  have 
more  to  do  with  le<;end  than  witb  myth.  Granting  tbat 
the  myth  had  asserted  that  a  giant  race  lived  somewhere 
in  mid-sea,  this  special  account  of  the  giants  may  have 
b3on  taken  from  the  actual  experience  of  travellers.  The 
Lwstrygones  have,  however,  all  the  sava^enesa  of  their 
brethren  the  Cyclopes.  Antiphatea  at  once  seized  one  of 
ihe  comrades  to  prepare  his  supper ;  the  other  two  ran 
back  to  tbe  ship.  And  the  giant  raised  aclamoiu-  through 
all  the  town.  The  strong  Laistrygonians  came  flocking 
from  every  side  in  thousands — not  men,  but  giants^who 
hurled  at  them  with  stones  torn  from  the  rocks.  And  an 
evil  cry  arose  among  the  ships  as  the  Greeks  perished  and 
navies  sank.  .  .  '  At  length,  drawing  my  sword  from  my 
thigh,  I   severed  the  rope   of  the  blue-prowod  ship.     I 

I  called  on  my  comrades  and  bade  thorn  tt)  throw  thomHelves 
upon  the  oars,  that  we  might  escape  the  evil.  .  .  .' 

Here  for  a  n»oment  let  us  pause.  Far  more  important 
and  signiKeant  than  any  of  the  previous  atlventures  is  the 
next  winch  befalls  the  seafarers — that  is  to  say,  their 
coming  to  the  home  of  Circ*'^.  Circ^  and  Calypso,  I  sup- 
pose, are  the  same ;  and  each  is  very  Death  herself.  Images 
of  mortiility  lie  scattered  throughout  the  history  of  the 
voyage  ;  bnt  in  these  two  only  do  we  see  the  true  personifi- 
cations of  Ihe  dreadful  goddess.  Aftt*r  the  visits  to  theii' 
homes  the  story  changes  somewhat.  The  latter  part  in 
either  case  presents  a  picture  of  the  destiny  of  the  soul 
— one  future  after  the  liabitation  with  Circ^,  another 
future  after  the  habitation  witli  Calypso ;  from  Mmi  to 
Had^s,   from   Calypso's    island,   Ogyg^a,  to  tbe  earthly 

'  Paradise. 

'  Circ^  is  Death  first  presented  in  the  image  of  a  hawk 
or  wolf.  She  is  the  child,  as  it  seems,  of  the  night  sun,  as 
the  Egyptians  would  have  said  of  the  dead  Osiris;  in  the 
language  of  Grecian  fable,  she  is  the  daughter  of  Helios 
and  Perse  (the  destroyer),  Perse  herself  being  the  daughter 
of  Oceanos,  into  which  the  days  disappear.     The  name  of 
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her  island  (it  is  also  another  name  for  Circfi  herself),* 
il^iBa,  means  a  land  of  sach  wailing  (aial)  as  tucn  nttet 
bj  a  grave.'  Circti's  palace  is  buried  deep  iu  forest  gloom, 
and  over  dense  coppices  of  oak  and  underwood  its  smoke  it 
seen  ascending.  Around  the  enchantress  are  wild  beasU, 
mountain  wolves  and  lions,  which  she  herself  has  tamed. 
But  her  attendant  maidens  are  the  personifications  of  the 
simplest  nature  religion,  the  daughters  of  the  fountains 
aud  the  groves  and  holy  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  scii ; 
for  she  belongs  to  an  old-world  order  of  tilings  ;  before  the 
gods  were  she  is.  She  is  fate;  and,  like  all  the  fates,  she 
weaves  a  thread,  the  thread  of  destiny.^  It  is  a  beautiful 
image  which  is  repeated  in  the  case  of  Calypso,  that  wbea 
this  goddess  of  death  is  first  discovered  to  us  she  is 
weaving  her  immortal  web  aud  singing  over  it  with  a 
lovely  voice. 

When  the  comrades  of  Odysseus  have  come  to  her 
palace,  they  stand  without  the  gates,  shouting  aloud,  aud 
she  comes  forth  and  opens  the  shining  doors  and  bids 
them  iu.     They  do  not  keep  men  standing  at  that  door,* 

•  Her  son  is  JRams,  her  brother  JGct«s.  This  JSctc5  is  a  kind  of  king 
nf  dcatb,  for  thu  laboun  of  Jason  and  tbo  ArgonauU  nmy  be  compared  to 
U»e  labours  of  Heracles  in  tht*  other  worltl.  (Seo  ante,  Chap.  IV.)  It  is 
noticeable,  as  witnessing;  to  the  likeness  betWL*en  Circe  and  Calvptio,  that 
one  is  sistor  ()f  dAo^forroB  Jl^ctcR,  the  othur  of  &\Q6pporToj  Alhia.  Atlas 
is  a  Iwing  like  lajKilu.^,  a  Kuif;  of  the  Wuyl,  a  Kbi^  of  Dujitb. 

»  Cf.  wluit  wa*i  siaid  aV-nvo  i^jnt'tTning  r^x'ylus  and  GJoII. 

•  I  doabt  if  the  nietaphoricail  Di>tiou  of  weaving  the  thread  of  defitiny 
belongs  tt*  the  earliest-  genesis  of  myth.  It  may  l?e  that  the  weaving  or 
Bcwin^  (^Mcs3  (like  the  Krau  Holda  of  the  Uermanst)  is  orij^inallj*  oulyati 
earth  divinity  ;  hence  a  mother  >;oddeft.'<,  arid  no  a  palrone»a  of  all  housc- 
vrifery.  Atliene  sometimes  appeur:«  in  ihia  chamcter.  The  earth  f^otklt^u^ 
from  beinj;  very  old  (uralt).  bc'«)nies  the  goddess  of  prophecy,  and  so  of 
fate  (secChajis.  II.  and  V.)  With  ihe  notion  of  fate,  again,  may  be  eonnert«fl 
the  quite  phyniaU  one  of  the  navel  ctjorJ  which  unites  the  new-bom  cbild 
to  it«  mother,  linn  might  be  suppftsed  in  tlio  same  way  iinit<+d  by  an 
invisible  thread  to  the  mother  of  all.  to  the  Earth.    Tlus  at  death  is  cut. 

•  See  tlic  fine  lines  of  Cbrt^itina  Rossetti  ;^ 

*  Shall  I  meet  other  wayfarers  by  night  f 
Those  who  have  pone  before. 
Then  intut  I  knock  or  call  when  first  in  sight? 
They  will  not  keep  yoa  staodiug  at  that  door/ 
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The  lower  road  is  not  a  hard  one.  8ed  revocare  gradus. 
.  .  ,  She  seats  them  upon  throaes,  and  mokes  ready  their 
snpper  of  cheese,  and  meal,  and  honej,  and  Pramnian 
wine ;  bnt  with  the  food  she  mingles  the  fatal  narcotic 
drug  which  makes  them  forget  their  native  land.  And 
last  she  strikes  them  with  her  rod,  and  they  are  trans- 
fonnt*d  into  swine.  'They  had  the  heads  and  voices  and 
Imir  and  bodies  of  swine,  but  their  understandings  were 
unshaken  as  before.'  That  turning  the  comrades  into 
swine  is,  however,  a  later  addition ;  the  original  Circ6  had 
only  to  touch  them  with  her  wand — which  is  one  with  the 
sleepy  i-od  of  Hermes  ' — and  they  awoke  no  more. 

By  Odysseus,  and  through  the  conncil  of  Hermes, 
the  comjmniijns  are  freed  from  their  enchantment.  So 
at  least  the  story  stands  in  Homer.  But  how  freed? 
Whither  are  they  at  liberty  to  go?  To  the  house  of 
Hadi^s,  that  is  all.  Odysseus  is  warned  by  Circ^  herself 
that  he  must  go  thitluT,  and  in  the  dialogue  between  them 
we  are  once  again  taught  the  lesson  of  the/t/<n7M  deecen^nis 
Averno*  'Who,'  exclaims  the  hero,  'will  guide  me  on 
that  way?  None  has  yet  sailed  to  Hades'  gate.'  And  she 
answers,  *  O  wise  Laertes'  son,  let  the  want  of  a  pilot 
CD  thy  ship  be  cause  of  little  care  to  thee.  Raise  but 
your  mast  and.  let  your  white  sails  fly,  and  Boreaa*  breath 
will  bring  you  there.'  Then  she  describes  the  unknown 
land.  'And  when  at  lengtli  thou  hiist  crossed  the  stream 
of  Ocean,  wliere  is  the  shore,  and  where  are  the  groves  of 
Persephon^,  of  towering  poplars  and  fniitless  willows, 
there  leave  thy  ship  by  Oceaji's  depths,  and  go  thou  thy- 
self to  Hades'  drear  halls.  .  .  .' 

Then  they  went  down  to  the  sea,  and  awful  Circ^  sent 
behind  them  a  kindly  breeze,  which  filled  their  sails.  And 
the  sails,  as  they  passed  over  the  sea,  were  full- stretched 


*  niro  thought  hnw  thixt  llir  -winpiSl  j*od,  Mfrcury, 
Bffunio  hiui  htoixl,  awl  bail  him  to  be  inery. 
His  utrjitf  yrnit'  in  hotid  lie  bare  upright ; 
An  bat  he  wercd  upon  bis  bcrea  briglit.  .  .  ,    Xniffhfi  Tato, 
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all  that  day.  Then  the  sun  Bet,  and  tlie  ways  were  ove^ 
shadowed.  And  now  they  had  come  to  the  far  limit  of 
the  deep-flowiug  Ocean,  to  the  home  in  vrhich  live  the 
Cimmerians,  covered  with  darkness  and  mist.  Them  the 
sun  never  visits  when  at  morning  he  climbs  the  starry 
heaven,  or  when  he  returns  backwards  towards  the  earth ; 
but  hateful  night  broods  there.  There  they  drew  up  the 
ship ;  and  there  they  parsed  through  the  groves  of  Perse- 
phone, with  the  toworingf  poplars  and  fruitless  willows,  to 
the  house  of  Hades.  There  Phlegethon  and  Cocytua, 
ivhich  is  a  stream  of  Styx,  joiu  the  Acher6n;  and  where 
a  rock  marks  the  metaling  of  the  loxui-souiiding  rivers^ 
Odysseus  dug  a  trench  and  filled  it  witli  the  blood  of 
sheep,  and  made  a  sacrifice  and  a  libation,  and  besought 
the  unsubstautial  dead  to  draw  near.* 

In  the  version  of  the  story  which  has  come  down  to 
us  no  valid  reason  is  given  for  the  journey  of  Odysseus  to 
Hades.  He  goes  there  only  to  invoke  the  shade  of  a 
prophet,  who  is  to  toll  what  further  adventures  lie  ahead 
for  him  and  hia  coiuraJes*  But  Circe  was  herself  a  pro- 
phetess. And,  besides,  the  best  of  auguries  would  have 
beeu  to  send  him  home ;  and  Circe,  who  could  give  him  a 
hreeze  to  carry  him  to  the  west,  could,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed, have  given  him  one  which  would  have  borne  him  to 
Ithaca.  We  shouhi  suppose  this,  I  moan,  if  we  looked 
upon  Odysseus  as  merely  a  common  adventurer,  and  the 
wonders  which  he  meets  with  as  only  the  wonders  inci- 
dental to  distant  travel.  But  when  we  strip  from  all  the 
story  its  later  dress,  and  see  it  in  its  original  intention,  we 
perceive  that  there  is  a  meaning  in  each  detail ;   we  see 

»cf.  ojon. 

'  This  feeiling  with  blood  the  uosubslnntial  ttbades  (i.e.  image*  of  the  dead 
snch  ofi  are  ^eon  in  dreams),  in  nrdcr  thiit  thej  may  obtain  something  like 
homan  rapibilities,  is  ven*  remarkable,  .ind  U  a  tt»8t  of  the  paychology  of 
the  time.  The  object  of  it  is  purely  material,  and  it  pruducea  immediate 
material  i^usaltri:  each  one  wbu  hiis  dniuk  of  the  blaod  guioa  a  voice  and 
also  understanding  (a*s  in  the  c-ase  n[  Auticleia),  The  object  it  not  senti- 
mental, as  that  of  a  sacriticc  is.  It  is  in  no  proper  sense  a  sacriiicc  to  the 
dead  which  Odysseus  is  making. 
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too  how  many  points  have  been  retained  in  the  later  and 
rationalised  edition  of  the  legend,  when  their  full  signifi- 
cance 18  forgotten.  Odjsseas  is  not  a  common  traveller. 
He  is  either  the  soul  escaped  from  life,  or  else  he  is  the  one 
living  man  who  has  been  permitted  to  visit  the  halls  of 
the  dead,  to  sound  the  depths  and  shallows  of  the  Sea  of 
Death,  and  has  survived  to  tf'll  the  tale.  Odysseus'  going 
to  llades  is  merely  the  legitimate  bourn  of  his  journey* 
Circ^  can  waft  him  there,  but  she  cannot  send  him  back 
to  the  world.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  the  visit  to 
the  Eealm  of  Shades  does  not  lie  in  the  alleged  object  of 
Odysseus'  coming,  the  prophecy  wliich  he  hears  from  the 
mouth  of  the  seer  Teiresias,  but  in  the  whole  picture  of 
the  dark  land  which  he  bears  away  with  him. 

Now,  therefore,  we  behold  the  hei*o  in  the  outer  courts 
of  Hades'  city : — 

'  Much  I  prayed  to  the  empty  figures  of  the  dead  for 
mj  return,  vowing  them  a  young  heifer  the  best  I  had ;  and 
to  Teiresias  I  promised  a  coal  black  sheep,  excelling  all 
the  flock.  And  when  I  had  called  upon  the  nations  of  the 
dead,  I  cut  the  throats  of  the  sheep  over  the  ditch,  and  the 
black  blood  llowcd  out. 

*And  the  souls  of  the  dead  came  flocking  forth  from 
Erebus — brides  and  unmarried  youths,  and  mnoh-euduring 
old  men,  and  tender  girls,  new-sorrowing  souls,  and  men 
with  many  wounds,  sLuu  in  battle  and  bearing  their 
bloody  arms;  all  these,  with  an  immense  clamour,  were 
wandering  round  the  ditch.    Then  pale  fear  seized  me.  .  .  . 

I  '  Firet  came  the  soul  of  Elpenor,  my  comrade  ;  he  was 

yet  unburied '  beneath  the  broad  earth,  for  we  had  left  his 

^   corse  in  Circe's  house,  unwept,  uubnried,  for  another  task 

^^  was  ours.  .  • 


n 


Or  unbarncd,  Oit   .   .   irtBawro,     According    to  Grimni   (Ueber  dA» 
ntfn  drr  /jcirkrn)  Odwrtti'  moatu  et/mologicaliy  to  *  bum.'    It  was 
for  any  funeral  rites.     As  wb  see  by  a  later  passage  (v.  74)  It  was 
rattier  buxuiiigthun  buryiDg  that  Elpenor  wished  for.  Urimm's  ctymologf 
for  Sirrtir  bad  been  dlsputMl. 
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'  Elpenor/  cried  Odysseus,  *  how  is  it  that  to  th 
mnrky  darkness  thou  art  come  sooner  on  foot  than  I,  who 
sailed  in  my  black  ship?'  Then  Elpeuor  gave  an 
account  of  how  he  died,  and  asked  for  his  funeral  rites  to 
be  duly  performed  on  Odysseus'  return  to  ^eea.  .  •  - 
All  the  while  Odysseus  kept  guard  over  the  blood.  His 
mother,  Auticleia,  *  daughter  of  the  noble-minded  Au- 
tolycus,'  passed  by ;  but  her  he  would  not  saffer  to  drink 
at  first.  '  At  length  the  form  of  Theban  Teiresias  caxoe  by, 
grasping  a  golduu  sceptre ;  and  it  knew  me  and  spake. 
**  Why,  unhappy  one,  hast  thou  left  the  sun's  light,  and 
come  hither  to  see  the  shades  and  their  drear  abode  P 
Go  back  from  the  ditch ;  put  up  your  bright  sword,  and 
let  me  drink  of  the  blood;  then  will  I  prophesy  nnto 
thee."  .  .  .' 

How  dim  this  region  is ;  how  shadowy  and  unsubstan- 
tial the  figures  which  haunt  it.  It  is  like  to  that  outer 
circle  of  Daiite's  hell  where  the  shades  move  for  ever  aim- 
h?Hsly  and  in  a  'blind  life  devoid  of  ho[je.'  There  is  no 
speculation  in  their  eyes.  Auticleia,  Odysseus'  mother, 
sits  all  the  while  silent  by  the  trench  of  blood  with  looks 
askance  ;  she  dare  not  look  straight  at  her  son  nor  recog- 
nise him.  Teireaias  alone  is  possessed  of  his  heart  and 
mind  as  on  earth,  for  he  had  been  a  prophet  and  wa« 
wiser  than  common  men. 

'  Tell  me,  0  king,'  Odysseus,  speaking  of  his  mother, 
says  to  him,  *  how  can  she  know  me  for  what  I  am  i*  * 

And  Teiresias  answers — 

'  Whomsoever  among  the  departed  dead  you  suffer  to 
come  to  the  blood,  he  will  speak  sensibly  to  you.  Bat  if 
you  disallow  it,  silent  will  he  wander  back.' 

'  So  spake  he,  and  the  soul  of  King  Teiresias  turned 
back  to  Hades'  house.  And  I  remained  steadfast  until  lay 
mother  came  forward  and  drank  the  black  blood.  At  once 
she  knew  me,  and  wailing  spake  with  winged  words.  .  .  / 
They  conversed  for  awhile,  and  now  follows  a  wonderful 
touch,  showing  the  nature  of  these  shades  of  the  departed. 
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I  wished,*  Odysseus  goes  on  in  his  account  of  the  scene, 
*I  wished  to  take  hold  of  my  mother's  spirit.  Thrice 
my  thouj^hts  urged  me  to  embrace  her ;  but  thrice  from 
my  arms  like  a  shadow,  or  cvtm  a  dreamy  she  flow  away. 
And  sharper  grief  arose  in  my  heart ;  and  to  compel  her 
I  spake  with  winged  words.  "Mother!  why  stay  you  not 
for  me  to  lay  hold  on  youl'  So  might  we  two,  folded  in 
each  other's  arms,  have  joy  mid  our  sorrow  even  in  Hadds. 
Has  Persephon^  deluded  me  with  a  shadow  only»  that  I 
might  grieve  the  more  ?  " 

'  So  I  said,  and  my  honoured  mother  straight  answered. 

' "  Ah,  woe,  my  son  !  PersephonC*  has  not  deceived  you ; 
this  is  but  the  state  of  mortals  when  they  are  dead.  They 
have  no  more  flesh,  nor  bones,  nor  sinews  ; '  for  the  strong 
force  of  fire  consumed  these  when  Brat  the  spirit  left  the 
whitened  bones.  Then  the  soul  itself  flits  aimlessly  away 
like  a  dream."  ' 

This  condition  of  the  dead  is  exemplified  In  the  case 
of  all  the  others  whom  Odysseus  in  turn  encounters. 
Agamemnon  knows  him  not  till  he  has  drunk  of  the  black 
blood.  Achillea  would  change  his  life  below  for  that  of  a 
mean  hired  labourer,  but  yet  he  can  feel  delight  at  hear- 
ing of  the  fame  of  his  son,  and  after  the  dialogue  with 
Odysseus  he  passes  on  making  great  joyful  strides  through 
the  asphodel  meadows.  In  some  of  the  inner  courts  of 
Pluto's  palace  the  puniahmenta  of  the  dead  are  positive. 
There  Odysseus  sees  Minds  the  judge ;  there  is  Tityus 
stretched  on  the  rocks  while  the  vultures  are  dipping  their 
beaks  in  his  liver;  there  Tantalus  stands  in  the  water 
which  flees  from  his  touch  ;  there  too  is  the  shade  of 
Orion  perpetually  hunting  through  the  meadows ;  and  the 
shade  of  Heraclds  (Heracles  himself  being  on  Olympus'), 
which  moves  darkly,  seeming  ever  ready  to  let  fly  a  shaft. 


*  Lit.  *  Their  aiacws  no  lonf^er  bold  the  flesh  and  bones,'  Le.  they  no 
longer  havu  sinews  holding  tlio  tlcsb  and  bone^. 

*  See  what  is  said  in  Chnp.   IV.  concerning  the  double   uatone  of 
Henolea,  (1)  as  a  mortal  and  (2;  as  a  god. 
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We  have  lingered  somewhat  over  this  pictare  of  the 
realm  of  Had^s,  the  first  virid  presentation  of  the  under 
world  which  meets  us  in  the  literature  of  the  Aryan  race. 
Aud  the  beauty  and  solemnity  of  the  picture  may  well 
excuse  this  pause ;  for  it  is  a  beauty  and  a  power  which 
familiarity  can  scarcely  lessen.  We  now  retrace  our  steps, 
and  return  with  Odysseus  once  more  to  the  portal  ot 
Death,  where  he  stood  when  he  entered  Circe's  island. 
But  in  this  case  Death  is  represented  not  by  Circ^,  but  by 
Calypso. 

First  of  all  in  the  actual  course  of  the  poem  we  find 
the  hero  upon  the  island  of  Calypso,  called  Ogygia. 
Etymologists  connect  the  word  Ogygia.  with  Oceanus,  and 
this  connection  shows  us  that  the  name  was  not  originally 
the  name  of  an  island  so  much  as  the  general  one  of  the 
sea.'  Ogygia  means,  moreover,  something  primeval,  so 
that  it  is  also  the  name  of  Egypt,  the  oldest  land  of  the 
world,  and  Ogygiis  is  the  name  of  the  earliest  Attic  king ; 
in  this  sense  Ogygia  is  likewise  chosen  to  be  the  homo  of 
Time,  Kronos.  On  this  island  Odysseus  sleeps  perform 
beside  Calypso  in  her  hollow  cave ;  and  hither,  when  he 
has  been  seven  years  in  the  embrace  of  the  dreadful 
goddess,  Hermfis  comos,  by  command  of  Zeus,  to  set  him 
&ee. 

It  was,  we  remember,  by  the  advice  of  the  same 
messenger  that  Odysseus  overcame  the  spells  of  Circe. 
Hermf^s  in  later  times,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  Apollo 
and  advancing  as  Greek  civilisation  advanced,  became  the 
god  of  merchandise  and  of  the  market  as  well  as  the 
patron  of  agonistic  contests.  But  in  Homer  he  has  his 
primitive  character ;  he  is  the  god  of  the  wind.  His  name 
is  connected  with  those  Vedic  Sirameyns  of  whom  we 
have  lately  spoken ;  it  is  also  connected  with  the  Greek 
opfidtify  to  rush.  We  have  seen  why  the  S^i-rameyas,  as 
winds,  were  the  psychopomps  or  leaders  of  the  soul  over 

■  OfCTK^*  ^*°'  oonncoted  with  the  fabolooa  primeval  deloges  in  haaotSm 
and  in  Attica. 
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the  Bridge  of  Souls ;  and  how  they  might  also  be  the 
representatives  of  the  morning  and  evening  breezes.  All 
these  functions  are  united  in  the  Greek  messenger  god. 
His  rod  has  a  twofold  power :  it  closes  the  eyes  of  men  in 
sleep  and  awakens  them  from  sleeping.  Or  in  a  wider 
sense  it  either  calls  men  from  the  sleep  of  death  or  drives 
them  to  the  under  world.  Hermes  is  (like  the  Silrameyas} 
most  present  when  we  are  nenr  the  other  world.  This  last 
reason,  perhaps,  explains  why  he  is  the  messenger  of  the 
Odyssey  but  not  of  the  Iliad.' 

As  the  wind  of  morning,  the  awakener,  Hermes  comes 
now  over  the  sea  to  rouse  Odysseus  from  his  fatal  slumber ; 
he  comes,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  poet,  like  a  gull 
fishing  over  the  wide  brine,  now  (so  we  fancy  him)  dipping 
down  to  the  wave,  now  rising  again. 

Windlike  beneath,  the  immortal  golden  sandals 
Bare  up  hia  flight  o'er  the  limitless  earth  and  the  sea; 
And  iu  his  baud  that  niaf^ic  wnud  be  carried 
Wherewith  the  eyoa  of  men  he  closes  in  slumber 
Or  wakens  from  slocping. 

The  divine  messenger  Buds  Calypso  within  her  cave,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  burns  a  fire  (we  often  meet  with  this 
fire  at  the  entrance  to  the  house  of  death),'  a  fire  of  cedar 
and  frankincense,  which  wafts  its  scent  over  the  island. 
She  is  singing,  and  as  she  sings  slie  moves  over  the  web  a 
golden  shuttle,  and  in  the  wood  behind  the  birds  are 
brooding. 

Then  Calypso,  seeing  that  tJic  commands  of  Zeus  might 
not  be  disobeyed,  instructed  Odysseus  how  to  make  a  raft, 
and  sped  him  on  his  way.     For  seventeen  days  he  sailed 

'  Hermes  is  always  the  messenger  of  the  gods  !n  the  Od^$My  ;  but  in 
the  Iliad  llu«  part  is  played  bj  Iris,  tbo  rmn^w.  'ITiere  is  a  natural  oon- 
DfH^tion  between  the  rainbow,  the  Bridge  of  Souls  (in  the  Vedaa,  ice.),  and 
the  wind  (sarameyaa,  Hermes),  who  is  the  leader  of  souls.  In  the 
Odyate^  (xviii.  beg.)  we  hear  of  an  Iras,  who  maj  be  the  lame  ai 
Hermte.  

•  Chaps.  VII.  Vm 
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upon  that  raft  over  the  trackless  sea,  and  sleepless  watched 
the  constcllationa  as  they  passed  overhead,  '  the  Pleiads, 
and  late-setting  Bootes,  and  the  Bear,  which  they  also 
call  the  Wain.' '  He  was  not  fated  yet  to  find  bis  home. 
On  the  eighteenth  day,  as  the  shadowy  mountains  of  the 
PlimaoiiiTis  hugan  to  appear,  Poseidon,  who  still  burned  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  son  Pol^'phemns,  raised  a  storm, 
so  that  the  raft  was  borne  npon  a  rock  and  Odysseus  was 
all  but  destroyed.  But  a  sea  goddess,  Ino  Leucothea, 
gave  him  her  veil  to  buoy  him  up  when  he  left  the  sink- 
ing raft,  and  Ath^nS  stilled  the  waves.  The  appearance 
of  Ino  in  this  scene  is  appropriate.  For  we  are  now  close 
to  the  Land  of  the  Blessed,  and  she  herself  was  once  a 
mortal  who  found  a  home  in  this  heaven.^ 

At  length  Odysseus,  swimming,  gained  the  shore.  Be- 
fore he  reached  this,  his  lost  haven,  the  troubles  of 
Odysseus  had  attained  their  climax.  He  had  lost  all  his 
comrades,  his  shipa,  his  treasures,  and  now  this  last  refuge, 
the  raft,  brake  beneath  his  feet.  Nudug  ffgrcsAus,  sic  redtfto, 
*A11  come  into  this  world  alone;  all  leave  it  alone.' 
Welcome,  theref()re  (wo  may  well  believe),  as  is  the  father's 
life  to  his  children  when  he  has  lain  long  in  suffering  and 
Lisease,  and  the  Hateful  Goddess  has  graced  close  by  him, 
such  to  the  wanderer  was  the  sight  of  this  new  laud. 

The  name  of  the  land  on  Avhich  he  was  cast  waa 
Scheria.  The  island  of  Ogygia  means  literally  the  oceau ; 
this  land  with  the  same  etymological  exactness  signities 
the  shore — l^epiUy  from  <T-)(£p6ii^^     The  contrast  of  mean- 
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We  think  of  Daotc's  Uljrs«ca. 

*  Tuttc  Ic  stello  gii\  dell*  altro  polo 
Yedea  la  notte,  e  11  noslm  tanto  basso 
Cbo  non  saggeva  f  aor  del  nuirin  suolo.* 

■  See  Ptndiu-.  O!.  2. 

■  It  Is  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  mythopocsis  that  Calypso's  land 
embodyiniEr  tho  notion  of  the  Sea  of  Death,  sboald  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea — that  is  l^  Hay,  should  bo  an  island.  Schfiria  means  ^hore.  There  ii 
DOthinK  said  of  its  l>eiD|;  an  island.  Nevertheless  the  Greek  paradise  waa 
generally  thought  to  be  one,  e.g.  the  I$landt  of  ike  Blfutd  of  Pindar,  Sea, 
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mg  takes  us  back  to  a  time  when  the  myth  of  the  great 
traveller  was  more  simple  than  we  find  it  in  Homer,  and 
told  only  of  hia  passing  over  the  Sea  of  Death  and  arriving 
at  the  coast  beyond.  This  shore  is  the  home  of  the  god- 
like Phaiaciaus,  and  the  king  of  it  is  Alcinous.  In  the 
description  of  the  people  and  of  their  country  we  easily 
recognise  a  place  such  as  is  not  iu  this  world,  and  a  race 
not  of  mortal  birth.     Far  away,  says  Alcinoiis — 

Far  away  do  wo  live,  at  tho  ond  of  the  watery  plain, 

Nor  before  now  have  ever  had  dealings  with  other  mortals; 

Bat  uow  there  comoa  this  luckleus  wanderer  hither. 

Him  it  is  right  that  we  help,  for  all  men  fellowH  aad  KtnLngcrs 

Come  from  Zens ;  in  hia  sight  the  smallest  gift  ia  pleasing.* 

This  place  is  the  due  antithesis  of  HadSs.  Like  Had^'S 
it  lies  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  watery  plain,  But  it  is 
a  land  of  everlasting  sunlight  and  happiness,  instead  of 
one  of  darkness  and  death.  Remote  from  men,  near  to  the 
gods  {ayx^^^o*')y  a^  Zeus  himself  declares,'  the  Ph&cacians 
live,  like  the  bhuueless  Ethiopians,  somewhere  on  the 
confines  of  earth.  Hither  it  was  that  yellow-haired 
Rhadamanthus  Bed  when  persecuted  and  driven  from 
Crete  by  his  brother  Min^s — the  just  Rhadamanthus, 
■who,  by  some  legends,  is  placed  as  ruler  in  the  land  of 
the  blessed.     Hither  was  come  the  fainting  Odysseus. 

JIow  the  wanderer  hid  himself  at  the  river  mouth,  and, 
having  fallen  asleep,  was  awakened  by  Nausicaii.,  the  king's 
daughter,  when  at  play  with  her  maidens,  and  how  he  dis- 
covered himself  to  her,  needs  not  to  be  retold.  When 
Odysseus  had  related  his  adventures  to  Nausicaa,  she  bade 
him  follow  her  to  her  father's  house.  This  was  a  para- 
disiacal palace,  much  like  those  which  occur  so  often  in 
our  Teutonic  fairy  tales.  It  is  made  as  beautiful  as  the 
Greek  imagination  of  that  time  could  paint  it.'     Built  all 

'  Od.  vi.  204  «iq.  '  Oil.  v.  35. 

•  Mr.  IVt^a-,  in  hU  articlo  on  tho  *  Dc^'ianiu^  of  Greek  Art '  i^F\*rtni^htly 
J2m>rr),  has  admiiablj  fuUowuU  out  the*  exAct  artuttc  conceptioti^  whiolt 
are  iiupLied  in  the  dtssoriptioos  by  ]Iotucr  of  tho  palooe  of  AlcinotiH. 
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of  bronze,  it  had  golden  doors  and  silver  pillars,  and  silver 
lintels  with  a  golden  ring.  On  either  side  the  entrance 
were  gold  and  silver  dogs,  *  which  cnnning-minded  He- 
phsestns  made  to  guard  the  house;  thej  were  immortal, 
and  free  from  old  age  for  ever.'  We  recognise  in  these 
descriptions  the  dawn  of  the  Hellenic  love  of  art.  But 
the  two  dogs  have,  I  fancy,  a  special  meaning.  I  see  in 
them  the  descendants  of  the  Sdrameyas,  or  whatever  in 
early  Aryan  belief  preceded  those  guardians  of  the  house 
of  deatli,  who  are  own  brothers  to  the  two  dogs  of  the 
Wild  Huntsman,  Hackelberg.  The  garden  which  sur- 
rounds the  palace  of  Alcinoiis  distinctly  presents  the  pic- 
ture of  a  home  of  the  blessed;  it  is  just  like  the  Gardens 
of  the  Hesperides,  and  like  all  the  pictures  which  before 
and  after  have  been  drawn  of  an  earthly  paradise.  Here 
the  trees  and  flowers  do  not  grow  old  and  disappear, 
winter  does  not  succeed  to  summer,  but  all  is  one  con- 
tinued round  of  blossoming  and  bearing  fruit ;  in  one  part 
of  the  garden  the  trees  are  all  abloom,  in  anotJier  they  are 
heavy  with  ripe  clusters.' 

Nevertheless  the  Western  Land,  though  a  place  of 
Paradise,  is  also  the  land  of  sunset ;  and  by  their  name 
the  Phamcians  appear  as  beings  of  the  twilight — <f>a£a^ 
strengthened  from  <}>at6s,  dusky,  dim.  Their  most  won- 
drous possessions  are  their  ships,  which  know  the  minds 
of  men  and  sail  swifter  than  a  bird  or  than  thought,  *  No 
pilots  have  they,  no  rudders,  no  oarsmen,  whicli  other 
ships  have,  for  they  themselves  know  the  thoughts  and 
minds  of  men.  The  rich  fields  they  know,  and  the  cities 
among  all  men,  and  swiftly  pass  over  the  crests  of  the  sea 
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*  Oompare  Pindar's  description  of  tho  Happy  Islo : — 

*  Where  round  the  Inland  of  the  Blessed 
Soft  sea* winds  blow  oonttnnally; 
Where  golden  (lowers  on  sward  and  tree 

Blossom,  and  on  tho  water  rest  — 
There  move  the  saints  in  frarlonds  dressed 

And  intertwined  wreaths  of  ooloors  bearenly.* 
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tftrfnided  in  mist  and  gloom, ^ '  Yet  the  Phffiacians  thera- 
selyea  live  remote  from  human  habitation,  unused  to 
strangers.*  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  ships  travel 
alone  on  their  dark  voyages.  For  what  purpose?  It  is 
not  difficult  to  guess.  Thoir  part  is  to  carry  the  souls  of 
dead  men  over  to  the  Land  of  Paradise. 

We  can  imagine  these  ships  of  the  Phceacians  sailing 
into  every  human  sea,  calling  at  every  port,  familiar  with 
every  city,  though  in  their  sliroud  of  darlcness  they  are 
nnseen  by  men.  They  know  all  the  rich  lands ;  for  every 
land  has  its  tribute  to  pay  to  the  ships  of  Death.  They 
are  the  counterparts  of  the  'grim  ferryman  which  poets 
write  of;' '  only  that  the  last  plies  his  business  in  the  an- 
cient underground  Hadfis,  and  that  the  Plucacian  barks 
have  their  harbours  on  the  upper  earth ;  albeit  they  can 
pass  from  this  life  to  the  other.* 

Their  business  with  Odysseus  is  to  bring  him  back  to 
the  common  world — to  beloved  Ithaca.  He  has  passed 
to  the  cave  of  Hel  and  through  the  gates  of  Death ; 
he  has  emerged  to  visit  the  Land  of  Paradise.  Now  he 
returns  that  his  adventures  may  be  sung  in  the  homes  of 
Greece. 

What  reports 
Yield  those  jealous  courts  unseon  ? 

How  could  men  ever  tell  tales  of  that  strange  country  if 
it  really  were  a  bourn  from  which  no  traveller  returned  ?  So 
when  the  hero  has  told  all  his  tale  in  the  hall  of  Alcinoiis, 
the  latter  ordera  the  sailors  to  prepare  his  homeward 
voyage. 

■  Od.  viii.  5fl3.  '  See  ante,  p.  SSI. 

'  C^&ruu  iit  not  known  to  Uoraer.  It  is  not  impossible  thAt  he  may  have 
been  iroponcd  from  B^opt.  These  Phomcian  ferrymen  aro  of  true  Aryan 
birth,  anrl  tiave  a  native  place  in  Greek  belief. 

*  It  seems  to  me  liiat  there  is  no  ground  for  endorsing  Welckcr's  thoory 
iRheinisoke*  Afiuirum/ur  PhiMogx^y  N.S.  vol.  i.)  tliac  the  Plub^icians  were 
imported  from  a  Teutonic  home.  That  the  Tetttoni!  hod  a  parallel  belief 
ooQoemlng  the  noul'x  voyage  i«  true  enough  (Ch.  VIHO  •  ^"^  i"  ^^^^  chapter 
it  has,  I  think,  been  made  clear  that  the  notion  was  an  oniversal  Aryan  one. 

T  2 
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Here  intervenes  Odysseus'  narrative  of  previous  travel 
— before  he  had  ever  come  to  Calypeo'a  care — whence  we 
have  already  drawn  some  pictures  of  the  soul's  joarn< 
and  for  the  continuance  of  the  action  we  have  to 
JVoin  the  seventh  book  of  the  Odyssey  to  the  thirteenth. 
And  now  the  long  and  multiform  sea  adventures  come 
to  an  end.  *0  Odysseus,'  says  Alciiioiis,  'since  now 
thou  art  come  to  my  bronze-built,  high-roofed  house,  I 
deem  that  thou  wilt  return  home,  not  wandering  hither- 
ward  again.  Now  thou  hast  suffered  many  things.'  And 
Odyssena  rises,  and  takes  leave  of  Queen  Ari»te  with  these 
words:  'Farewell,  0  queen,  for  ever;  till  old  age  come, 
and  death,  which  are  the  lot  of  men.  Now  I  go;  but 
iinayst  thou  have  joy  here  in  thy  children  and  in  thy 
»eople,  and  in  King  Aloinoiis.' 

So  saying  the  godlike  Odysseus  crossed  the  threshold, 
and  with  him  Aicinoiis  sent  a  herald,  to  lead  him  to  the 
swift  ship  and  to  the  sea-shore.  And  Aret*}  sent  women 
servants  with  him  to  bear,  one  a  clean  robe  and  a  tunic, 
another  a  heavy  chest;  and  a  third  bare  bread  and  wine. 
They  came  to  the  ship  and  to  the  sea;  and  his  renowned 
guides  received  the  things  and  stowed  them  iu  the  hollow 
ship.  And  they  made  ready  for  Odysseus  linen  and  a 
blanket,  that  he  might  sleep  there  at  the  stem,  without 
waking.  Tlien  he  embarked,  and  silently  lay  down  ;  and 
they  sat  each  one  upon  his  bench ;  and  they  heaved  the 
cable,  loosened  from  the  bored  stone.  Then  hianing  back, 
they  threw  up  the  sea  with  the  oar ;  and  as  Odysseus  laj, 
anon  deep  slc^p  weighed  down  his  eyelids — a  sweet,  nn- 
wakefnl  sleep,  most  like  to  death.  .  .  ,  Then  as  arose  the 
one  bright  star,  the  messenger  of  dawn,  the  ship  touched 
the  shore  of  Ithaca. 

Mythology  cannot  show,  out  of  all  the  imagery  which 
has  grown  up  around  the  Sea  of  Death,  a  finer  picture 
than  this  one  of  the  wanderer  who  has  been  dead  and  is 
alive  again — awakening,  along  with  the  day-heralding 
star,  to  find  himself  once  more  in  the  world  of  living  men. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE    BELIEFS    OF    HEATHEN    GEBUANT, 

§  1.  r/tc  Gods  of  the  Mark. 

We  liave  scattered  notices  of  German  heathenism  extend- 
ing over  many  centuries.  There  are  the  few  facta  which 
Tacitus  collected,  a  passage  here  and  there  in  other  classic 
authors,  then  the  luter  histories  of  the  Teutonic  peoples 
themselves — Procopius,  Jomaiidcs,  Paulus  Diaconus,  Gre- 
gory of  Tours,  and  lesser  chroniclers — which  shed  some 
light  upon  the  Germans*  early  belief ;  the  '  Danish  History' 
of  Saxo,  full  of  legendary  history,  which  is  but  transformed 
myth;  the  'Historia  Ecclesiastica  *  of  Adam  of  Bremen  and 
such  like  works  of  men,  Christians  themselves,  but  yet  in 
close  proximity  with  the  heathen  ;  and  finally  we  have  the 
Eddafi,  the  last  voice  of  Teutonic  paganism,  rising  up  from 
the  land  which  was  the  latest  to  give  admittance  to  the 
creed  of  Christendom.  These  are  as  recent  as  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  They  have  been,  it  is  probable, 
luvnded  down  for  many  hundred  yeara,  but  they  speak 
directly  only  of  the  heathenism  of  the  Norsemen.  Despite 
all  the  diversities  of  time  and  place  which  these  different 
sources  imply,  we  can  see  that  the  belief  is  in  essentials 
the  belief  of  one  people ;  a  race  whose  life  through  all  the 
centuries  had  little  changed,  which  was  united  not  by 
language  alone,  but  was  one  in  its  institutions,  in  its 
civilisation,  and  in  its  barbarism,  one  even  in  the  climatic 
influences  to  which  it  was  subjected. 

And    this    last   is  a   great   matter.      The   foregoing 
chapters  must  have  made  it  plain   that  the  creed  of  a 
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people  is  always  greatly  dependent  upon  their  position  on 
this  earth,  upon  the  scenery  amid  which  their  life  is 
passed  and  the  natural  phenomena  to  which  they  have 
become  habituated ;  that  the  religion  of  men  who  live  in 
woods  will  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  dwellers  in  wide, 
open  plains ;  nor  the  creed  of  those  who  live  under  an 
inclement  sky,  the  sport  of  storms  and  floods,  the  same  as 
the  religion  of  men  who  pass  their  lives  in  sunshine  and 
calm  air. 

The  more  sombre  aspect*  of  nature  were  revealed  to 
the  German  races  from  the  Danube  tt)the  Baltic.  Tacitua 
has  left  us  a  picture  of  the  Germans  he  knew,  the  dwellers 
in  Central  Europe,  and  of  the  land  they  inhabited.  H© 
describes  their  dark,  lonely  life  under  the  perpetual  gloom 
of  trees,  and  their  country  *  rugged  with  wood  or  dank 
with  marsh.'  *  The  Norsemen  had  their  homes  umid 
mighty  pine  forests  and  on  rocky  heights  looking  over  the 
main — not  such  a  sea  as  the  iEgscan,  but  the  sea  of  those 
Northern  regions,  icy  and  threatening,  not  often  tranquiL 
Inland  and  sea-shore  had  their  o\vu  beauties,  but  they 
were  of  a  wild  kind.  The  Eddas  tell  us  of  the  marriage 
between  a  god  of  the  sea  and  a  daughter  of  the  hills ; 
each  utters  a  complaint  of  the  other^s  home.  *  Of  moun- 
tains I  weary,'  says  one — ^ 

Of  moaDtsjns  I  weary. 
Not  long  was  I  there — 
Nine  nights  only — 
But  tho  howl  of  the  wolf 
To  my  ears  soanded  ill 
By  the  song  of  the  sea  bird.* 

And  the  hill  goddess  answers —  , 


*  Tac.  Qerm.  6.    And  again,  '  Eisperam  ooelo,  bristem  caltQ  aspeotuqac 
(C.3). 

*  Edda  Snorra,  Gylfaginning,  D.  23. 

*  Lit.  flwan  (imwtr).  Swan  in  No»c  poetry  seems  const&ntly  to  be  used 
for  a  sea  bird.  Etjmo logically  of  coarse  it  would  be  merely  a  bird  that 
ooald  swim.    Sec  also  p.  841. 
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I  conid  not  sleep 

la  my  bed  by  the  shore  ; 

For  the  scream  of  the  wild  birds. 

The  Reamewe,  who  came 

From  the  wood  nying, 

Awoke  me  each  moruing. 
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But  the  child  of  this  union  between  the  mountain  and 
the  sea  was  the  religion  and  the  poetry  of  the  Teutonic 
race;  beside  the  bowl  of  the  wolf  and  the  scream  of  the 
seamew  it  struggled  into  life. 

As  for  the  social  condition  of  the  Germans  when  first 
described  to  us,  to  credit  the  accounts  of  classic  authorsj 
the  people  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  raised  above  the 
earliest  stage  of  society,  the  hunting  state.  Tbey  sowed 
but  little ;  when  they  were  not  engaged  iu  war  or  in  the 
chase,  the  meu  sat  idle ; '  usefuller  occupations  were 
abandoned  to  the  anwarlike  classes — to  old  men,  to 
women,  and  to  slaves.  The  Germans  made  very  little 
practice  of  agriculture,  says  Cjpsar,  or  (in  some  places) 
they  did  not  use  it  at  all.^  They  *  lived  chiefly  on  meat,' 
&c.*  Tacitus  says  that  the  men  in  time  of  peace  sat  idle, 
and  gave  over  household  management  to  the  women 
and  to  the  infirm  and  old.*  And  from  these  descriptions 
we  leam  how  far  apart  had  drifted  the  lives  of  the  various 
peoples  of  the  Aryan  race,  who  yet,  when  they  separated 
to  begin  their  migrations,  started  from  the  same  point  on 
the  road  to  civilisation.  The  earliest  recollections  of 
Rome  and  Greece  pointed  back  to  a  time  when  men  sub- 
sisted altogether  by  the  labours  of  agriculture,  ere  com- 
merce with  its  attendant  refinements  and  luxuries  had 
been  introduced.     In  Rome  the  praisers  of  past  days  re- 

'  Nor  were  th«y  mncli  engaged  even  In  the  cbaaci  according  to  Taoitos 

"  *  Minime  omnes  Oermani  agricnUurse  student.* — Ocesar,  B.  ff,  vi.  29  j 
*  Agricultare  non  stadent/  22. 

■  *Neqae  tnuUnm  frumonto  sed  maxixnaxa  partem  laot«  atque  peooro 
Tivnnt  (8acTi)/— C««ar,  B.  G.  iv.  1, 

«  Qerm,  16. 
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called  the  glories  of  the  Republic  when  a  Cincinnatus  hi 
to  be  dragged  from  the  plough  to  become  a  leader  of 
armies.  Yet  even  those  pictures  were  partly  iinaginarj,' 
for,  as  more  recent  historians  have  point<.'d  out,  Rome  even 
in  prehistoric  days  must  have  been  possessed  of  an  import- 
ant coniDiKTce.^  By  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer  the 
transition  from  a  merely  agricultural  life  to  one  which 
knew  commerce  and  art  had  already  been  made.  Yet 
hundreds  of  years  after  Homer  or  the  early  days  of  Home 
the  Teutons  and  the  Celts  had  not  fully  accTistomed  them- 
selves to  the  condition  of  a  settled  agricultural  people  ; 
and  they  preserved  in  an  almost  unchanged  form  some  of 
the  institutions  which  characterised  the  life  of  the  old 
Aryas. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  before  the  separation 
of  the  nations  the  proto* Aryas  had  acquired  a  kind  of 
embryo  states,  miniature  republics  which  afterwards 
expanded  into  the  states  of  Rome  and  Greece,  of  Germany 
and  Prance  and  England.  The  germ  of  the  civita^  and  of 
the  iroXts  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ^nllage  community  of  the 
Aryas,  of  which  the  repreaeutatives  still  existing  are, 
Qrst,  the  village  communities  of  India,  and,  at  a  farther 
distance,  the  Russian  mirs.  The  same  institution  dictated 
the  form  of  early  German  life  with  the  division  and  the 
disposal  of  property  among  the  Teutonic  races;  in  a  large 
measure  it  lay  at  the  fuundation  of  feudalism  and  the 
statecraft  of  mediicval  Europe, 

The  village  community  consisted  of  a  group  of  families 
in  the  possession  of  a  certain  space  of  land;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  property  was  based  upon  the  division  of  this  land 
into  three  parts.  First  there  was  a  tract  iinmediatelj 
around  eiujh  house,  and  belonging  to  it ;  there  was  another 
portion  of  land  set  apart  specially  for  agricultural  purposes ; 

*  See  the  fourth  chapter  of  Mommscn'sAtim.  tf^jwA.,  whenim  the  hiatoriaa 
ahows  that  Rome  must,  cveu  ui  prchialoric  days,  have  boon  aa  emporiom 
for  the  protiuctions  of  central  lla\y,  and  probably  potssetued  a  mercautile 
iitt%y.     This  was  very  likely  af U-rwards  dEHttroyed  by  the  growing  power  * 
on  the  sea  of  the  Etruacans  (Tyrrheni). 
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and  lastly,  there  was  the  BnrroaDdingopen  country,  which, 
was  used  for  grazing.  No  one  of  any  of  these  three  divi- 
eions  waa  poBsesaed  us  an  absolutely  fwrsonal  property,  but 
over  soue  parts  tl^e  rights  of  individuals,  over  other  parta 
the  rights  of  the  state,  were  paramount.  The  latter  waa 
the  case  with  the  agri<MiUural  portion ;  whereas  the  land 
iinmediat<^ly  surrounding  the  homestead  belonged  to  the 
household  there. ^ 

Of  such  a  kind  as  this  village  must  have  been  the  victis 
of  which  Tacitus  speaks  in  describing  the  Germans.  But 
though  these  people  were  thus  joined  together  in  a  common 
society,  it  does  not  appear  that  even  then  they  lived  near 
one  another.  *  It  is  well  known,'  says  our  authority, 
*  that  the  Germans  do  not  inhabit  towns.  They  do  not 
even  suffer  their  dwellings  to  stand  near  together;  but 
live  apart  and  scattered,  each  choosing  his  own  home  by 
stream  or  grove  or  plot  of  open  ground.'  ' 

'  By  stream  or  grove  or  plot  of  open  ground,'  bat  most 
of  all  by  grove  and  tree.  Life  beneath  trees  waa  the  great 
feature  of  their  existence,  and  tree  worship  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  their  primitive  creed.  The  German's 
house  was  built  about  a  tree.  That  form  of  architecture,  of 
which  wo  have  some  faint  traces  among  more  civilised 
Aryas,  as  in  the  description  of  the  chamber  of  Odysseus,* 
waa  in  full  use  among  the  Teutons  down  to  historic  days. 
The  house  of  Volsung  waa  supported  by  the  tree  Bran- 
stock,  and  the  world  itself  was  by  imagination  constructed 
in  imitation  of  a  common  dwelling,*  aud  had  ita  central 
tree,  Yggdrasill.  The  sacred  trees  and  village  trees  long 
survived  the  introduction  of  Christianity;  they  survive  in 
our  Christmas  trees  of  the  present  day.  In  every  raid 
which  the  new  faith  made  upon  the  old  we  read  of  the 

*  Conocming  the  constitution  of  tbe  village  commanity  among  the 
Germans  see  Von  Maurer'i  Mark-  k.  Dfrr/-  Ver/auunff ;  see  also  Kemble 
on  thi!!  Mark  (.Sojsmj  <«  Mtffland,  i.  oh.  ii.) 

*  Germ.  c.  1  fi. 

*  See  Chnp.  FT. 

*  Tbe  world  from  the  hooso,  the  earth  (£rd)  from  the  beorth  (Hexd). 
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felling  of  these  sacred  trees.  Near  Gudensberg  in  Hesse^ 
formerly  Wuodenesberg,  stood  the  oak  dedicateil  toWuotan, 
the  greatest  of  the  gods,  and  this  Boniface  cut  down.*  In 
a  deep  forest  recess  stood  the  famous  Irmiusul,  which 
Charlemagne  destroyed. 

But,  beside  the  village  trees  which  were  in  the  midst 
of  every  clearinjr  and  the  house  trees  which  supported 
every  house,  there  was  the  denser  growth  of  nntraversod 
forest  land  which  lay  around.  Tbis  dreary  and  waste 
region,  in  which  men  might  sometimes  go  to  pasture  their 
hoi-ses  and  cattle,  or  more  often  to  hunt  the  wihl  animals 
who  inhabited  there,  was  called  the  mark.  In  after  years, 
when  these  tiny  embryos  of  commonwealths,  the  villages, 
had  expanded  into  states,  the  marks  grew  in  proportion, 
until  they  became  great  territorial  divisions  such  as  our 
Mcrcia  (Myrena) ;  the  marehm  between  England  and  Walesj 
Denmark,  the  Danes'  mark  ;  La  Marque,  which  separated 
that  country  from  Germany ;  the  Wendisch-mark,  which 
divided  Germany  from  the  Slavonic  lands.  And  the 
gTiardiaus  of  the  marks  were  turned  into  marquiaes, 
march ioa,  markgrafs.  Bnt  at  the  beginning  these  last 
•were  only  the  chief  warriors  of  the  tribe ;  they  had  their 
home  in  the  waste,  and  stood  as  watchmen  between  the 
Tillage  and  the  outer  world ;  so  that  none  might  come  into 
the  village  if  they  came  to  do  it  hurt.  We  know  that  it 
■was  a  point  of  honour  with  each  community  to  make  this 
encircling  belt  as  wide  as  possible ;  the  greater  the  mark 
the  greater  was  its  power. 

It  would  be  scarcely  safe  for  the  stranger  to  venture 
across  the  solitudes ;  no  doubt  the  peacefuller  among  the 
villagers  rarely  did  so.  The  men  wlio  undertook  some 
predatory  excursion  against  a  neighbounng  community 
were  avowedly  entering  a  region  which  lay  outside  their 
customary  life.  The  more  primitive  the  state  of  any 
people,   the   narrower   commonly   is   the  space  of  earth 

*  Grimm,  Drvfuclr  .Vythohiffig,  {.  I2G.     At  Gcismar  aUo  there  waa  an 
Oftk  which  Buuiface  felled  and  used  in  making  a  Cbiistian  cburcfa. 
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within  which  they  are  imbound ;  their  experiences  are 
more  limited;  and  their  genius,  as  we  shonld  any,  more 
confined.  For  what  we  call  the  genius  of  a  people  is,  in 
truth  (at  least  it  is  in  early  days),  very  near  indeed  to  what 
the  ancients  understood  by  that  word ;  it  is,  as  the  Greeks 
would  say,  a  dainuhi  epifhoriott,  a  watcher  of  holy  places, 
which  infuses  into  these  places  its  spirit  and  partakes  of 
theirs.  A  genius  of  woods,  that  is  forest-like ;  a  genius  of 
wells  and  streams,  that  is  watery. 

Kindly  terrone  guardians  of  mortal  mon, 

j       Ilesiod  calls  them. 

So  the  genius  of  the  German  was  narrowed  within  the 
limits  of  his  narrow  world ;  his  primitive  home  with  its 
surrounding  mark  became,  and  long  remained,  for  him  the 
type  of  all  existence;  from  this  microcosm  he  painted  his 
^m  cosmos;  and  then,  having  made  a  picture  of  the  world  in 
^^  space,  he  used  the  same  outlines  to  represent  the  world 
ill  time,  and  upon  one  model  constructed  his  history  and 

*his  prophecy. 
The   Germans   are   described   as   building   no   fanes, 
making  no  images  for  worship,  but  in  their  forest  recesses 
calling  upon  tbe  unseen  presence  [secrclnm  illud),  which 
they  honoured  by  the  names  of  various  gods.'     The  word 

*  grove '  is  with  the  German  races  a  convertible  terra  with 

*  temple.' '     '  Single  gods  may  have  had  their  dwellings  in 
'       mountain-tops,  or  in  rocky  caverns,  or  in  streams;    but 

the  universal  worship  of  the  people  found  its  home  in  the 
grove.''  Adam  of  Bremen  has  \oi\  us  a  description  of  a 
holy  grove,  as  it  was  to  be  seen  in  Sweden  in  the  eleventh 
century.  It  was  at  Upsala.  '  Every  ninth  year,'  he  says, 
*a  festival  is  celebrated  there  by  all  the  provinces  of 
Sweden,  and  from  taking  a  part  in  this  none  is  exempt. 
King  and  people  must  all  send  their  gifts ;  even  those  who 

'  Oerm,  9. 

■  O.  H.  G.  iriA,  groro;  O.8.  fHA,  temple;  None  fv,  holy 

•  Grimm,  XI.  Af.  p.  Bfi. 
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have  embraced  Christmnitjr  are  not  allowed  to  buj  them 
selves  free  from  attendance.  The  manner  of  the  sacrifice 
is  this :  Nine  of  each  kind  of  livinjjf  thinj^  of  the  male  sex 
are  offeretl;  and  by  their  blood  the  y:o(ls  are  wont  to  be 
appeased.  Their  bodies  are  hung  in  the  grove  which 
surrounds  the  temple.  The  grove  itttelf  is  ncc<fttntcd  «o 
holy  thai  »in(jlc  trees  in  it  are  consiU'red  as  a  kind  of  gods 
to  the  extent  of  receiving  mcrijj.ces  of  victims.  There  hang 
the  bodies  of  dogs  and  men  alike,  to  the  number,  some 
Christians  ha^e  told  me,  of  seventy-two  tog^ether.' '  ■ 
Whatever  Tacitus  may  say,  therefore,  about  the  unseen 
presence,  there  can  be  no  questiuu  that  the  creed  of  the 
Germans  was  largely  founded  upon  a  fetich  worship  of 
the  trees  themselves. 

And  what  iu  here  said  of  the  Germaoa  applies,  in 
almost  equal  measure,  to  the  Celts.  Most  classical  writers, 
who  have  spoken  of  these  people,  have  borne  testimony  — 
to  the  large  place  which  tree  worship,  or,  at  any  rate,  I 
which  a  worship  in  the  forest,  occupied  in  the  Celtic 
creed.  Of  one  people,  the  Massilii,  we  know  that,  like  the 
men  of  ¥psala,  they  offered  human  sacritices  to  the  trees;* 
and  of  other  Celts  the  very  name  bestowed  on  their  priests, 
Druids  (from  Bpvs,  an  'oak'),  is  a  proof  of  their  addiction 
to  tree  worahip.  The  mistletoe  gained  its  aooredness 
from  its  being  born  in  the  bosom  of  the  oak  tree.  Pliny 
has  left  on  record  a  description  of  the  ceremonies  which 
accompanied  the  cutting  of  the  sacred  mistletoe  from  the 
oak ;  and  this  description  is  the  best  picture  which 
remains  to  us  of  the  ritual  of  Druidism.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  mucJi  of  what  wo  are  about  to  unfold 
concerning  the  nature  of  tlie  Teutonic  beliefs  would 
apply,  with  only  some  slight  changes,  to  the  creed  of  the 
predecessors  of  the  Germans  in  Northern  and  Western 
Europe.     Undoubtedly,  in  prehistoric  days,  the  Germans 

'  Adam  of  Bremen,  Iv.  27. 

■Cf. Lucaii.j&. 6Uii.405.  'Onuois     .  .  .  humanlalastraUcruoribmarboa,' 
Mnzimus  TyriuB  {IHucrt.  38)  tella  us  IhAt '  the  Celtic  Zem  u  a  high  oftk.* 
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and  Celts  merged  so  much  one  into  the  other  that 
their  histories  caiiuot  well  be  distinguished*  But  no  sure 
records  of  the  Celtic  religion  have  come  down  to  us ;  so 
"we  mast  be  content  to  draw  our  picture  from  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Teutonic  folk  alone. 

The  Germans  of  Tacitus'  day  had  certainly  got  beyond 
fetichism  and  the  direct  worship  of  trees.  But  the 
influence  of  tree  worship  still  remained  with  them ;  all 
that  was  most  holy  they  a^ociated  with  the  forest,  or,  to 
use  their  own  term,  with  the  mark.  Their  greatest  gods 
were  the  gods  of  the  mark ;  these,  therefore,  are  the 
deities  whom  we  must  first  take  into  account. 

Now  tlie  word  'mark,'  which  at  fii*st  meant  'forest,*' 
oame,  in  after  years,  to  signify  boundary.  The  mark  was 
always  the  division  between  village  and  village.  When 
the  beginnings  of  commerce  are  set  in  motion  among  any 
nation,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  neutral  territories  such  as 
these,  half-way  between  one  community  and  another,  that 
the  exchange  takes  place.  The  market  is  held  in  the 
mark.'  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  had  once  their 
village  communities,  had  once  too,  I  suppose,  their  sur- 
rounding marks.  And  when  we  think  of  the  origin  of 
their  markets — their  agoraj,  their  fora — we  must  let  otir 
imaginations  wander  back  to  a  time  when  these  barter 
places  were  not  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  but  in  wild  spots 
far  away.  The  god  who  among  the  Greeks  presided  over 
the  agora,  and  over  all  which  was  connected  with  it — 
lover  buying  and  selling,  over  assemblies  and  public  games 
— was  Hennas.  But  Hermes  did  thia  because  he  was  by 
rights  a  god  of  the  wind.  Far  more  true,  therefore, 
was  he  to  his  real  nature  when  he  guarded  the  forest 
markets  and  haunted  their  solitudes,  as  the  wind  god 
must  always  do. 

With  the  Germans,  in  the  times  whereof  I  speak,  the 
mark  had  not  lost  its  original  character.     It  was  the  most 


■  Grimm,  D.  if.  p.  50 


•  Cf .  mene,  ifercHry, 
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important — because  the  least  explored  and  most  awe- 
inspinng — part  of  the  German's  world;  wherefore  the 
god  of  the  mark,  the  god  of  winds  and  storms,  was  the 
greatest  of  his  divinities.  He  was  Odhinn  (Wuotan). 
Tacitus  said  of  the  Germans  of  his  day  that  thej  worshipped 
Mercury,  Hercules,  and  Mars,  and  Mercury  chief  of  all. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  Mercury  Wuotan  is  meant ; 
by  Hercules  and  Mars,  Thorr  (IJ|onar)  and  Tyr  (Zio). 
Wuotan  stands  in  the  centre,  as  Wodeos-day  stands 
between  Tewes-day  (Tyr*9-day)  and  Thors-day ' — in  the 
centre  and  far  above  the  other  two.  His  name  is  not 
wanting  from  the  pantheon  of  any  Teutonic  people.  The 
Germans  of  Germany  called  him  Wuotan;  the  Norsemen, 
Odhinn;  the' English,  Woden  (Vodan) ;  the  Lombards, 
Gwodan.'  The  tree  and  the  forest  are  the  central  points 
of  German  life,  and  Odhinn  is  the  spirit  of  the  tree  and 
the  breath  of  the  forest ;  for  he  is  the  wind. 

We  have  followed  out  the  process  whereby  the  older 
god  of  the  sky,  common  alike  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Indo-European  family,  gave  place,  in  many  cases,  to  a 
inore  active  god ;  whereby  Indra  and  Zeus,  each  in  their 
spheres,  supplanted  DyAiis.  And  when  we  were  following 
out  that  process  something  was  said  of  how  a  similar 
change  could  be  traced  in  the  Teutonic  creed.  The  new 
and  active  god  is,  in  this  case,  Odhinn.  The  wind  is  a 
far  more  physical  and  less  abstract  conception  than  the 
Bkj  or  the  heaven ;  it  is  also  a  more  variable  phenome- 
non ;  and  by  reason  of  both  these  recommendations  the 
wind  god  superseded  the  older  Dyius,  who  reappears,  in 

*  I  shall,  in  future,  use  the  None  rotxle  of  Bpelling  for  the  names  of  Uie 

?[oAa  whenever  these  ore  such  as  ore  mentioned  in  the  Eddas.     The  reoaon 
or  doing  thiR  is  that  the  references*  to  the  Bdrlns  fire  (lo  much  more  frequent 
than  refcrernx's  to  tiny  other  authority  for  fferman  iM-llef. 

«  *  Woihin  Rane,  quern  iulject:i  liters  Gwodiin  diienint,  et  ab  universia 
gtsnhhns  nt  dciin  adoratur*  (Paulus  Diaonnus,  i.  8).  This  litfra  adj^rtA  is 
only  in  koeping  with  the  Italian  unc  in  respect  to  German  nsmefl — as 
Wilhelm,  Ciutflelmo;  Wishart,  Guiscanlo.  Ac.  WamefriH  is  natarally  speak- 
ing  of  the  Lombards  after  they  were  ItaliciBed.  Odhinn  is  from  a  verb 
vaSa,  to  go  violently,  to  rush  \  as  "E^ftifc.  from  ^^idU. 
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a  changed  form,  as  Tyr  or  Zio.  Tyr  is  one  of  the  three 
great  gods  mentioned  by  Tacitus ;  but,  for  all  that,  he 
was  always  far  inferior  in  importance  to  both  Wuotan  and 
Domir.  Among  the  Norsemen  he  was  frequently  sup- 
planted by  another  god,  Freyr,  and  the  trilogy  then  stood 
thus:  Odhinn,  Thorr,  and  Freyr, 

German  religion,  like  most  creeds,  had  its  energetic 
and  warlike  and  its  placid  and  peaceful  sides;  the  first 
one  was  here,  as  elsewhere,  represented  by  the  gods  of  air 
and  heaven,  the  other  by  the  gods  (and  goddesses)  of 
earth.  But,  as  we  mi^ht  guess  from  the  character  of 
the  German  people,  with  them  the  warlike  ptut  hy  far 
outweighed  the  peaceful.  This  Bide  of  their  creed  was 
represented  by  the  gods  of  the  mark.  It  seems  especially 
to  centre  in  Odhinn.  Beside  Odhinn  stood  Thorr,  very 
like  him  in  character,  yet  with  a  distinct  individuality, 
bearing  something  the  same  relation  to  his  father  which 
Apollo  bore  to  Zeus.  Odhinn  became  so  much  the  repre- 
sentative god  of  the  Teutons  that  he  could  not  remain 
wedded  always  to  one  aspect  of  nature ;  for  he  had  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  various  moods  of  men's 
worship.  Still  we  need  never  imagine  him  without  some 
reference  in  our  thoughts  to  the  wind,  whit:h  may  be 
gentle,  but  in  these  Northern  lands  is  generally  violent ; 
whose  home  is  naturally  far  up  iu  the  heavensj  but  which 
loves  too  sometimes  to  wander  over  the  earth. 

Just  as  the  chief  god  of  Greece,  having  descended  to 
be  a  divinity  of  storm,  was  not  content  to  remain  only 
that,  but  grew  agaui  to  some  likeness  of  the  olden 
DyAus,'  so  Odhinn  came  to  absorb  almost  all  the  qualities 
which  belong  of  right  to  a  higher  God.  Yet  he  did  this 
without  putting  off  his  proper  nature.  He  was  the  heaven 
as  well  as  the  wind ;  he  was  the  All-Father,  embracing 
all  the  earth  ^  and  looking  down  upon  mankind.      His 

»  See  Oil.  IV. 

'  AlfoSr ;  urigiiially,  do  doubt,  as  Ran^  in  the  Maori  tale  i5  the  All- 
Futhrr,  bf^caiisfi  the  Heaven  begeta  all  living  things.  Bat  in  the  NozM 
belief  this  idea  hu  become  moralised. 
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seat  was  in  beaven,  and  from  heaven's  window  (hlid- 
skialf ')  be  could  see  not  only  the  Gods'  City  (the  .^Jsirs' 
burg,  Astjard)  and  Man's  Home  (Maiinheiinar),  but  far 
away  over  the  earth-girdling  sea  to  icy  Jottmheimar, 
where  giants  dwelt,  and  where  was  the  Land  of  Death.* 
In  this  way  Odhinn  was  a  peri>etual  watchman,  who  kept 
the  dwellings  of  gods  and  men  free  from  alarms. 

For  the  giants,  like  the  Greek  Titan  race,  were  the 
enemies  of  the  gods  and  of  men,'  and  were  for  ever 
trying  to  make  their  way  against  the  city  of  the  gods. 
Pat^  had  decreed  that  one  day  a  great  final  battle  between 
the  gods  and  giants  was  to  ensue ;  it  was  the  Armaged- 
don of  the  Norse  religion ;  but  till  that  day  should  come 
Odhinn  kept  watch  and  ward,  and  kept  the  giants  off. 
Odhinn  was  the  wisest  of  all  the  gods  ('pu  ert  sp  visastr 
vera  05 inn — Thou  art  the  wisest  ever,  Odbinn  *) ;  he  alone 
could  I<x>k  into  futurity  ;  and  mythology  told  a  tale  of 
how  Odhinn  had  won  this  priceless  gift  of  prophecy  by 
coming  to  the  Wei!  of  Wisdom,  guarded  by  a  certain 
Mimir,'  of  the  race  of  the  giants,  and  by  obtaining  a  drink 
therefrom.  But  the  god  could  only  obtain  the  draught 
at  the  price  of  one  of  his  eyes,  whicli  he  was  compelled  to 
throw  into  the  water."*    The  story  was,  no  doubt,  originally 


'  •  Liii-shelf,'  the  window  or  scat  of  Odhinn.  Griiimisin41  (proso) ;  Hra&i* 
OS.  10;  cf.  with  Giuml.  I.e..  PuiiIuj?  Duic.  t  8. 

»SecCbaps.  VI,  ami  VIU. 

*  Mnch  morn  so,  in  fact,  than  the  Titans. 

*  Or  Mliiir. 

*  All  know  I,  Odbiun.     Where  thoa  thine  eye  didst  loosOp 

In  widf-wondortHl  Mirair'tt  wpU, 

Katrh  mom  drinkii  Mlmir,  from  Va]-Fatlier's  plwlge. 

Know  ye  wliat  that  moanjt  or  no  ?—  Voluspd,  23. 

This  Iblimir  in  b  cnrioos  bcint?.  Rtymologicallj  be  is  oonnectcd  with 
fUfUfiiCKv,  tHcminitci;  mcmor,  ic,  and  hence  witli  Minos.  Minus  is  the  first 
nuirt  (all  the'ie  worth*  from  rot*t  ma,  to  measure),  and  much  the  same  ns 
Yama  and  Yima.  (See  Uh.  IV.,  ami  Benfey's  flrrtntg,  Minof  und  Tar- 
tarus.} Mimir  seems  also  to  be  a  personitication  of  tlw  sea,  or  earlier  of 
the  earth-girding  river,  and  therefore  the  Mame  as  Oceaoui!.  (See  Chs.  II. 
And  VI.  for  Oceanns  in  character  as  parent  of  all — root  Off,  O^^gen,  Sec.} 
1^  sons  of  Mlmir  who  danon  at  the  end  of  the  world  (Vdlaspd,  47)  are 
the  wares. 
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a  nature  mytli.  Odhinn's  eye  is  the  sun  ; '  tho  well  of 
Mimir  is  the  river  of  rivers  which  runs  round  tho  earth, 
the  father  of  all  fetiches  and  of  all  wells  of  wisdom.'  And 
as  Odhinu*8  eye  is  here  tlie  sun,  Odhiun  must,  in  this  his 
character  of  the  Wise  One,  be  the  heaven. 

Having"  become  thus  learned,  Odhiun  proceeded  to 
impart  his  knowledge  to  mankind ;  and  in  this  aspect  of 
bim  he  was  the  gentle  breeze  which  visiU  men  in  their 
homesteads  and  sees  them  at  their  daily  toil.  Odhiun 
tauj^ht  mankind  the  great  art  of  runes,  which  means  both 
wntiug  and  magic,  and  many  other  arts  of  lile.  He 
is  represented  as  continually  wandering  over  the  earth 
and  coming  to  visit  human  habitations.  In  most  creeds 
it  is  too  much  the  fault  of  the  heaven  god  that  he  lives 
remote  from  human  aflkirs ;  this  fault  does  not  lie  at  the 
door  of  Odhinu,  who  is  the  wind  as  well  as  the  sky. 

In  this  gentler  aspect  of  his  character — the  visitor  to 
human  homes,  the  wise  friend  and  counsellor  of  men — 
Odhinn  was  called  Gragnrid,*  which  means  *  the  giver  of 
go(»d  counsel.'  Indeed,  the  two  chief  by-names  of  Odhinn 
seem  to  express  the  wind  in  its  two  aspects — either  when 
coming  to  men  as  the  storm  in  which  whole  navies  sink, 
or  coming  as  tho  gentler  wandering  breeze.  These  two 
names  are  Yggr  and  Gagnr4d.  Yggr  is  the  *  Terrible,' 
It  is  as  Yggr  that  Odhinn  is  the  overseer  and  ruler  of  the 
world;  for  the  world  tree,  Odhinn's  ash,  is  called  Ygg- 
drasill/  As  GagnrM  Odhinn  comes  in  a  simpler  fashion 
to  teach  arts  and  magic. 

It  is  not  generally  as  the  gentle  wind,  nor  as  a 
messenger  of  peace,  that  the  Northern  god  appears  to 
us  in  myth  and  saga.     His  chief  business  with  men  was 

'  The  aun  is,  as  wc  bave  seen,  called  the  eye  of  Mitm  aiid  VoniAa  in  tliu 
Yedas,    See  Ch.  III.  »Sce  rh.  II. 

■  ProbuWy  this  god  i»  also  the  GnnKleri. '  the  ganper,'  of  the  Gylfagioninff. 

*  Odhinn  apjieara  under  the  name  of  Yjfjr  cm  Ihosu  tic>*asiaiis  especially 
when  he  undt-rtakL-s  to  visit  ttn;  'jthur  wnrld  and  llie  renlin  of  )cia?il!*,  iiv 
(cf.  Ve^tainskvviNii,  8  ;  VafJ«ri'iSnisniaI,  ;i).  Yg-jf  has  tho^e  who  full  by  Ibt* 
Bw.inl  (OriinnismAI,  SJf).  T^l^•t*H  fnrts.  taken  in  connection  with  the  name 
of  Vggdraflill,  i«how  Vggr  as  the  lord  of  life  and  death. 
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at  tbe  battle  field ;  and  his  duty  there  was  to  collect 
souls  of  all  tbe  biuve  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  to 
transport  these  to  the  heaven  prepared  for  tbem.  This 
home  of  deail  heroes  was  called  Valboll,  tho  Hall  of  the 
Chosen.  In  thus  bearing  souls  away  Odbinn  was  serving 
tho  interests  both  of  gods  and  men,  for  the  more  heroes 
that  were  collected  in  heaven  the  stronger  would  b«  the 
army  of  the  gods  when  it  sallied  out  to  fight  the  great 
last  fight  against  the  giant  powers.  Odhinn,  when  he 
came  among  men,  was  seen  generally  in  the  guise  of  an 
old  one-eyed  man — ^ne-eyed  because  he  sank  his  eye  in 
Mimr's  well— clad  in  a  blue  cloak  (the  mantle  of  the  wind, 
the  air,  or  cloud),  and  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 
This  last  is  the  snnie  as  the  cajj  of  concealment,  the 
iarn-kappe,^  known  to  the  Nibelungen  lay  and  to  many 
folk  tales,  and  is  in  its  phj^sical  aspect  the  dark  cloud  or 
the  nipht.  Odhinn's  coming  was  rather  to  be  dreaded 
than  longed  for;  seeing  that,  like  the  raven,  he  scented 
slaughter  from  afar,  lie  was,  in  this  respect,  like  that 
Norse  king  described  in  one  of  Fouque's  tales,  who,  when- 
ever he  showed  himsolf,  was  sure  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
misfortnne,  so  that  men  got  to  dread  above  all  things  the 
sight  of  his  helmet  with  vulture  wings.  We  have  a  pic- 
ture of  Odhinn  coming  to  the  house  of  Sigmund  precisely 
in  this  guiee  of  an  old  one-i?yed  man.  In  the  back  of  the 
house-tree  he  left  sticking  the  sword  Gram  as  a  prize  to 
whosoever  should  be  able  to  pluck  it  out ;  and  that  sword 
was  the  cause  of  strife  and  of  bloodshed  to  the  Volsungs 
and  Giukunga." 

'  Tum-Kapii**,  cap  of  oonoealraent,  from  ttmfn. 

'■  The  sccuc  has  boon  udmiralily  pictured  by  Mr.  Morris : — 

Then  into  ihc  VoUiin}^  dwcllm^  a  mighty  mun  there  9trode< 
One-eyed  nud  fiecming-  Ancient,  yet  bright  hi?*  vi/(Hfje  glowed; 
Clonrl  blue  was  the  hood  uiK>n  him,  and  his  kinle  gluaming-gre^, 
AjS  the  Ifttter-mominj;  sundu^  wlicn  ihe  >turm  i.H  ou  the  wuy. 

So  8ir(vie  he  to  tho  hrannttock,  nor  c:reete«l  any  lord, 

lint  forth  from  his  ch>udy  raiment  he  drew  a  gleaming  sword 

And  siaoto  it  deep  io  the  tree  bole.* — ^jfurd  ikt  Vtfl^mg. 
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Wlien  tlie  battle  has  actually  begun,  Odbinn  goes  to 
it  not  in  thia  disguised  niatiuer,  but  iu  true  wittd-wise. 
The  picture  we  have  is  of  him  riding  through  the  air  on 
his  eight-footed  horse  Sleipnir,  the  swiltest  of  steeds. 
Over  sea  and  land  he  rushes,  through  mountain  gorges 
and  through  endless  pine  forests.  He  breathes  into  men 
the  buttle  fury,  for  which  the  North  folk  had  a  special 
name — the  berserlcsgangr,  berserk's  way.* 

The  greater  part  of  the  forests  of  Northern  Europe  are 
block  for  esUt — that  is  to  say,  composed  of  pine  trees — and  in 
such  the  coming  of  the  storm  is  made  the  more  wonderful 
from  the  silence  which  has  reigned  there  just  before.  Who 
that  has  known  it  does  not  remember  this  strange  stillness 
of  the  pine  forest?  Anon  the  quiet  is  broken  by  a  distant 
sound,  so  like  the  sound  of  the  sea  that  we  can  fancy 
we  distinctly  hear  the  waves  drawing  backwards  over  a 
pebbly  beach.  As  it  comes  nearer  the  sound  increases  to  a 
roar:  it  is  the  rush  of  tlie  wind  among  the  boughs.  Such 
was  the  coming  ofOdhinn,  And  now  see !  far  overhead 
with  the  wind  ai-e  riding  the  clouds.  These  are  the  misty 
beings,  bom  of  the  river  or  the  sea,  whom  wo  have  alntidy 
encountered  in  so  many  different  mythologies.  In  India 
they  were  Apsaras'  (formless  ones)  or  Gandharvas;  in 
Greece  they  were  nymphs,  nereids,  Muses,  Aphrodites, 
Tritogeneiaa.  In  the  Teutonic  creeds  they  are  tlie  warlike, 
fierce  Valkyriur.' 

The  myth  of  the  Valkyriur,  as  it  was  developed  by  the 
Teutons,  became  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  likewise 


>  Zeus  also  did  something  of  the  kind.     See  the  description  of  Hector 
in  //.  xt,  605,  Slc  :— 

NcUl'«T0    .... 

Aaftrr^o^ifv  fi\o<iiift^<rty  vtr'  i^p\i<ri¥'  .... 
.  .   .  airrhs  y^  ol  Air'  ai94pos  ^fr  d|4^rrrp 
ZtCs,  .  .  . 

*  On  the  nature  of  the  Apsaras  sec  Chap.  II.,  and  oompore  Weber's  Ind 
atud,  i.  398. 

*  IcL  nog.  Valkj^riat  plur.  Valki/rittr,  Germ.  Wairhunuu. 
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the  most  characteristic,  in  all  their  mjthic  lore.  In 
essential  features,  however,  the  Valkjriur  resemble  other 
beings  of  like  birth  in  the  Indo-European  creeds;  where- 
fore the  germ  of  the  Valkjriur  myth  may  be  discovered  in 
the  earher  creeds  of  India  and  of  Greece. 

In  one  of  the  later  Vedas  we  are  told  a  story  concerning 
certain  fairy  maidens,  Gandharvas,  who  can  at  will  change 
them&elvtis  into  the  likeness  of  birds.  One  of  these,  who 
was  Cidled  Urva«i,  fell  in  love  with  a  mortal,  Pururaras, 
and  for  awhile  they  lived  happily  together ;  but  the  kindred 
of  the  fairy  laid  a  plot  against  her  joy,  and  contrived  the 
separation  of  Urvawi  and  Purui'avas.  The  wife  left  her 
husband,  and  he  wandered  about  to  all  lands  seeking  her 
in  vain.  At  length  he  carae  to  a  lake  on  which  tJrva.»i 
was  sitting  with  her  kinsfolk;  but  they  were  transformed 
into  hirdSf  and  he  knew  them  not.  .  .  .^  The  story,  in  its 
esaeiitial  meaning,  is  the  myth  of  the  loves  of  the  son  and 
of  the  dawn ;  and  the  dawn  (Dshas-Urva«i)  is  here  bodied 
forth  to  sense  as  a  cloud.  The  GandharA'as  are  beings  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  Valkyriur,  and  in  this  particular 
tale  they  are  the  clouds  of  morning.  The  idea  of  such 
bird  fairies  is  to  be  found  in  the  mythologies  of  most 
races  of  the  Indo-European  family.  Athen^  and  H^ra,  as 
heaven  goddesses,  sometimes  were  seen  as  birds — that  is 
to  say,  tbey  aometimoa  became  visibU;  its  clouds.  In  the 
Teuton  myth  of  the  Valkyriur  the?e  maidens  of  Odhinn  can 
transform  themselves  into  swans,  and  in  this  shape  they 
fly  through  the  air  with  the  god.  They  are  thus  called 
'Odhinn's  swan  maidens,'  and  also  'Odhinn*s  shield 
maidens'  and  'helm  maidens.' 

Here  is  one  description  of  these  maidens  from  tbo 
Voluspi.  The  wise  woman  who  speaks  in  that  poem 
tells  us  thai 


I 


'  The  story  lias  been  published  and  explained  hy  Prof.  Max  MiUler  iif 
his  Chipf  from  a  (ferman  }\'t*rkiihopf  vol,  ii.  It  ia  from  the  Uhlbmana  of 
tlie  Yftjur  Veda. 
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She  saw  Valkyriur  coming  from  afar, 
Re&dy  to  ride  to  the  gods'  gatbcring^. 
Slcnld  held  the  shield ;  Skogull  was  another. 
Gnnn,  Hild,  Giindal,  and  Geirsko^ll 
Now  named  are  the  Noma  of  Odhinn, 
Who  OS  Vnlkyriur  ride  the  earth  over.* 

And  agaiu — 

Three  troops  of  maidens,  tliongh  one  maid  foremost  rode. 
Their  horBcs  aliook  themaolves,  and  from  their  manes  there  fell 
Dew  in  the  deep  dales  and  on  the  high  trees  hail. 

In  which  their  origin  from  the  clouds  is  very  clearly 
shown. 

Altogether  we  have  a  fine  imaginative  picture  drawn 
from  the  study  of  the  wind  and  its  accompanying  sights 
and  sounds.  By  day,  when  the  white  clouds  are  sailing 
overhead  like  white  swans,  these  are  the  Valkyriur 
shedding  dew  down  into  the  dales.  By  night  the  scream 
of  wild  birds  mingles  with  the  screaming  of  the  storm  ; 
and  this  again  is  the  sound  of  Odhiun  and  the  Valkyriur 
hurrying  to  the  battle  field,  scenting  the  slaughter,  hearing 
from  afar  the  din  of  arms. 

Tlie  Valkyriur  were  called,  it  has  been  said,  'swan 
maidens.'  Swan  is,  etymologically,  any  bird  that  can 
twim ;  and  though  of  course  the  word  was  never  applied 
80  promiscuously  as  tliat,  it  may  have  been  used  for  aea 
fowl,  which  are  like  the  swan  in  two  particulars — fii^st,  in 
being  white ;  secondly,  in  swimming.  We  lind  the  sea 
called  the  swan's  road  (swan-r^)  in  Beowulf.  So  in  our 
imaginary  picture  of  the  Valkyriur  we  may  include  sea 
birds  such  as  those  who  woke  the  hill  goddess  Skadi  in 
ber  bed  upon  the  stormy  Northern  shore. 

The  Valkyriur  were  not  always  goddesses.  They 
might  be  mortal  maidens;  and  in  fact  there  are  many 
Northern  tales  in  -which  they  play  the  part  of  heroines. 
The  fitory  of  Urva«i  and  Pururavus  iiuds  its  closest  coonter- 

»  TDlospd,  24. 
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part  among  the  Eddaic  niytbs  in  the  history  of  Volnnd 
and  hia  brothers  and  of  the  three  Valkyriur  whom  thej 
wedded.  Vohind  is  the  Hepha?8tu8  of  the  North,  the 
great  smith,  a  being  well  known  to  Saxon  le^nd  as 
Weland  orWayland  Smith.*  '  There  wer*.s' sajs  the  Edda, 
*  three  brothers,  sons  of  a  Finn  king.  One  was  called 
Slagfid,  another  Erjil,  and  the  third  Vtilund.  They  went 
on  snow-shoes  and  hunted  wild  beasts.  They  came  to  the 
Wolf  Dale,  and  made  tlientselves  a  house  where  there  is  a 
water  culled  Ulfsjiir  (Wolf  Sea).  One  morning  early  they 
found  beside  the  water  three  women  sitting  and  spinning 
flux.  Near  them  lay  their  swan  robes,  for  they  were 
Valkyrinr.  Two  of  them,  Uladgud  Svanhvit'  and  Hervor 
Alvit,'  were  daughters  to  King  Hlodver ;  the  third,  Olrun,* 
a  daughter  of  Kiar  of  Valhind.  The  men  took  them  home 
with  them  to  their  dwelling ;  Egil  had  Olrun,  Slagvid 
Svanhvii,  and  Vtilund  Alvit,  These  Valkyrinr  lived  with 
their  husbands  seven  years ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  flew  away,  seeking  battles^  and  did  not  return.  Egil 
went  off"  on  hia  snow-shoes  to  seek  for  Olrun,  and  Shigfid 
went  in  search  of  Svanhvit ;  but  Volund  abode  in  Wolf 
Dale.' » 

This  story  bears  in  one  or  two  points  a  resemblance  to 
the  tales  of  bird  maidens  in  other  mythologies.  The  find- 
ing of  the  three  by  the  water  in  the  morning  ^  is  like  the 
meeting  of  Pui-nnivas  and  the  Gandharvas  in  the  Vedic 
title.  Tlie  marriage  of  Volund  aud  Alvit  is  comparable  to 
the  marriage  of  Hephastus  and  Aphrodite  or  the  attempted 


^ 
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>  See  BeowQif,  914,  jto. 

■  Swan- white. 

■  All-wKite. 
«  Alrun  (Aurinia,  Tac.).  the  typical  name  of  n  prophctciw. 

■  VolunHorkviftn,  bofjinninR. 
•  Tbeso  three  VnlUyriur  linvc  some  rolatinnship  to  the  three  Noms  or 

fatoB  (see  Vulus^jd,  21,  just  (juoled,  where  ihe  Valkjriur  arc  rtillcd  Xorna), 
who  Kpin  like  it i em.  and,  like  tho  Vnlkyriur,  gCDcrall)-  know  the  future. 
All  are  essentially  stream  K'-ddctiBes ;  the  oonneciion  between  the  Norna 
iin«l  ihd'fi  fount  it*  uum-atakrvMc.  The  Valkyriur  bt*camc  ctuiula,  bAvizif 
heeu  previously  fitreams  (see  Oiap.  li.) 
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enforrement   of  Athen^.      Both   Aphrodite  and   AthSnS 
belong"  to  the  ordor  of  t-loud  goddesses.' 

More  interesting  still  and  more  beautiful  were  tlin 
adventures  of  another  Valkyria,  the  famous  Brynhild. 
Of  these  it  would  take  too  long  to  tell  the  whole.  But  the 
beginning  of  her  history  is  that  in  which  she  appears  in 
her  character  of  swan  maiden,  and  this  part,  is  thus 
narrated  in  the  Sigrdj-ifumdl  and  in  the  Fafnismfil.  lu 
the  former  of  these  lays  Brynhild  appears  under  the  name 
of  Sigrdrifa.'  There  were,  it  is  said,  two  kings  who  had 
made  war.  One  was  named  Hjdlmgunnar  (War  Helm),  an 
old  warrior  befriended  by  Odhinn.  The  other  wns  Agnar, 
whose  cause  no  cue  had  espoused.  And  we  learn  from 
this  story  that  the  Valkyriur  were  not  always  attached  to 
the  train  of  Odhinu  ;  for  Sigrdrifa  ranged  herself  with 
Agnar  and  caused  him  to  gain  the  victor}*.  In  revenge 
for  this  audacity  Odhinn  pricked  the  maiden  with  a  sleep 
thorn  and  sent  her  into  a  slumber  on  Hindarfjiill.  The 
sleep  thorn,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  is  a  symbol 
of  death;  and  therefore,  as  the  myth  was  at  first  under- 
stood, the  meaning  of  this  pricking  doubtless  was  that 
Odbinn  had  slain  Brynhild.  But  iu  the  form  in  which, 
we  read  the  story  this  incident  has  been  softened  down. 
Sigi*drifa  only  fell  into  a  sound  slumber.  The  ingenious 
reader  has  perhaps  already  detected  iii  this  adventure  the 
germ  of  one  of  our  most  familiiir  nursery  tales.  Anon 
came  the  prince  to  awake  the  maiden  from  her  sleep. 
He  was  the  famous  Sigurd,  and  it  was  the  incident  just 
related  which  was  the  prelude  to  his  first  meeting  with 
Brynhild. 

Sigurd   luul  just  returned  from   slaying  the  famous 
serpoct  Fafnir,  who  guarded  the  treasure  of  gold.     When 

'  Apliroditi' 18  not  tho  wife  of  Hophw^tiw  in  the  IlUut ;  but  that  pro- 
bably only  Hhows  rhat  thi?  poot  EoHowf<l  another  Inulition,  not  that  her 
marriage  with  the  Hiuith  wa;s  anknon-n  then. 

■  Vict«try.j;i\ur  (111.  */ri>»-r)«:Gr.  Niki-.  I  hope  al  another  time  to  liBV© 
an  nppnnanity  of  ituoing  ibc  rulationi^hip  between  the  Urcck  AU^i  the 
Korw  Valkyria,  and  the  uiodiuival  conception  of  the  AttgtL 
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Fafnir  had  been  killed,  Sij^urd  took  out  liis  heart 
roasted  and  ate  it.  At  once  he  became  possessed  of  pro- 
phetic gifts,  and  could  understand  the  speech  of  birds. 
Then  wh*^re  he  sat  he  heard  the  eafjles  speaking' overhead. 
They  told  one  another  of  his  deeds,  and  they  prophesied 
his  meeting  with  Bi^nhild,  which  was  presently  to  come 
about  and  cause  his  after  dule.  As  he  listened  tbej  told 
one  another  of  the  green  paths  which  the  Fates  were 
making'  smooth  to  lead  him  to  the  house  of  Giuki,  and  of 
the  fair  maiden  who  there  awaited  him.     An  eagle  said—' 

A  ball  ia  on  high,  Hindui-fjoll  ; 
With  fire  withont  'tis  all  Rnrrounded, 
Mighty  lords  that  palace  bnilded 
Of  andimmed  earth-flame. 

And  another  eagle  answered — 

I  kuow  that  on  the  fell  a  war  maiden  sleeps. 
Arouud  her  flickers  the  lindens'  bane." 

Tboa  mayst  gAEO  at  tlio  helmed  maiden. 

She  from  the  slangLter  on  Viiigskomir  rode. 

Sigrdrifa'a  sleep  none  awaken  may 

Of  the  sons  of  princes,  l>erore  the  Noms  appoint. 

So  Sigurd  rode,  as  it  was  said,  and  found  Brjnhild 
lying  asleep  on  Hindarfjoll.  He  opened  her  corselet  with 
his  sword  Gram,  and  she  awoke  and  raised  herself,  oud 
said — 

Who  has  slit  my  bymie  ? 

How  has  my  hleep  been  broken  ? 

Who  has  loosed  from  me  the  fallow  bands  F 

And  he  answered — 

Sigmnnd's  son  with  Sigurd's  aword 
lint  now  has  severed  thy  war  weeds. 

Then  Sigurd  besought  her  to  teach  him  wisdom,  and 
the  rest  of  this  poem  is  devoted  to  the  ranea  and  wise 
'  FafnismAl.  42-44.  •  I.e.  fire. 
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Rajings  which  Sigrdrifa  was  supposed  to  hare  rei>eated. 
Whence  we  see  how  large  n  part  the  Valkyriur  had  in  the 
wisdom  and  magic  power  which  belonged  to  the  Fates  and 
prophetesses. 

These  cloudy  beings,  remote  as  they  may  seem  from 
the  things  of  nature  and  fi*om  the  experience  of  life, 
filled  a  considerable  space  in  Teutonic  thought.  They 
represented  the  ideal  of  womanhood  to  the  rude  chivalry 
of  the  North.  Their  functions  were  twofold ;  they  pre- 
sided over  battles,  and  foretold  future  events.  Tacitus 
and  Casar  have  described  how  the  German  wives  used  to 
urge  their  husbands  foinvard  in  the  day  of  the  fight,  and 
how,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  an  army  which  had 
actually  turned  to  tly  had  been  driven  back  against  the 
spears  of  their  opponents  by  the  exhortations  or  the  jibes 
of  their  womankind.  The  same  writers  have  told  us  of 
the  prophetic  powers  ascribed  to  women  by  the  Teutons — 
of  an  Aurinia  (a  name  which  appears  in  the  Olrun  of  the 
Volundarkvi^a),  who  is  taken  for  a  single  individual  by 
Tacitus.  The  name  is  probably  that  of  a  whole  class  of 
wise  women.  These  Valkyriur  had  some  influence  ni>oa 
the  Middle  Age  conceptions  of  angels,  and  a  greater 
influence  (as  in  a  future  chapter  we  shall  show)  upon  the 
conception  of  witches. 


The  German  gods  are — if  T  may  make  such  a  com- 
parative— less  immortal  tlian  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  latter  were  really  expected  to  live 
for  ever,  seeing  that  there  was  a  constant  lurking  expec- 
tation that  the  reign  of  Zeus  would  end  as  it  had  begun, 
and  make  way  for  tlie  restoration  of  the  milder  Kronos, 
In  the  m}'th  of  Prometheus  the  notion  is  ver)'  clearly  sot 
fortb.  Nevertheless  to  the  Greek  gods  are  constantly 
applied  such  plirases  as  aOdvaroi^  immortal,  ol  del  ojtm,  the 
ever-living.  So  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  the  Olympians 
dying  in  a  body,  though  it  was  not  altogether  extinguished, 
was  pushed  quite  into  the  background.    In  the  Norse  creed 
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this  was  not  tbe  oase.  The  gloomj  oater  world  of  tLe 
Teuton  w(*8  so  hiT^e  qh  contniated  with  the  narrow  limiU 
or  h'\B  h(tmc  and  homestead  that  for  him  life  itjself  seemed 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  yeil  of  darkuess,  and  at  the  end  of 
every  aveune  of  hope  there  seemed  to  stand  an  immovable 
shadow.  The  geneniJ  idea  of  life  in  its  relation  to  death, 
and  of  tlie  known  in  it«  relation  to  the  unknown,  which 
appears  throughout  the  Teutonic  beliefs,  has  never  been 
more  beautifully  expressed  than  by  that  saying-  of  a  thane 
of  the  Saxon  kiii^  Eadwine,  at  the  time  when  Paulinas 
come  to  preacli  the  Gospel  to  the  Northumbrians,  'This 
life,'  said  he,  *is  like  the  passage  of  a  bird  from  the 
darkness  without  into  a  lighted  room,  where  you.  King, 
are  seated  at  supper,  while  storms  of  rain  and  anow  rage 
abroad.  The  sparrow,  flying  in  at  one  door  and  straight- 
way out  at  another,  is,  while  within,  safe  from  thestorui; 
but  soon  it  vanishes  into  the  darkness  whence  it  came.'  * 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  these  words  that  the  Norseman 
saw  gloom  in  the  past  and  in  the  future ;  the  world  had 
sprung  ont  of  chaos,  and  into  chaos  and  darkness  it  waa 
to  sink  again.  There  was  to  be  an  end  of  the  ^sir  and 
of  Asgard,  a  '  Gods*  Doom  '  (Ragnarok  '),  when  the  iEsir 
and  the  giant  race  were  to  meet  in  mutiially  destructive 
brtttlo,  and  chaos  sUould  come  again.  We  have  seen  how 
Odhinn,  who  knt*w  most  about  the  future,  was  for  ever  on 
the  watch  against  the  coming  of  the  giants;  and  how  he 
continually  recruited  his  band  of  heroes.  Of  these  more 
than  ibur  hundred  thousand  would,  it  was  said,  go  forth 
to  fight  on  the  Last  Day.* 

»  Iknla,  ii.  13.    A  saying  often  quoted,  e.g.,  by  Wordsworth  In  his  Rocl»9i 
fiiiuitical  SnnnGfs. 

*Tli(?  usual  writing  of  Ihis  word  in  the  Eddn  Snorm  is  llasnarojir,  i. 
•Twilight  of  the  QimIs.'  This  is  rvidently,  however,  a  (virruption  from  an 
earlier  fonu,  Kagimruk,  •  Doom  of  tbe  God^/  Sec  Vigf  us«>n  anil  ClfjLsl>y*]i 
Jceliindic  DictMHrtry,  »*.v.  •  Hnkr.'  Thii*  chanp<*  of  the  word  is,  in  my  oyea, 
a  witness  to  tlic  antiquity  of  the  belief  in  lUigiiorok.  All  modorn  wriUtrs 
have  (iiuturally  cn'.<u^h}  iulluweii  the  cctrrupted  furu  uf  ^be  word  made  iiss 
(if  ill  Uif-  Eddii  .Snoira. 

"  Id  exact  iiunilH.'js  432,000— tliat  ik  to  suj.  BOO  ont  o£  each  of  the  540 
galea  of  Valhull,  &a  ia  said  in  QrlmnisxDtU,  )i3-- 
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Beside  the  duty  of  their  keeplug  themselves  aimed  and 
exercised  a^uiuijt  the  day  of  trial,  it  would  seem  thut  the 
gods  must  ride  every  day  to  the  Urdiu*  fount  beneath  tho 
rooU  of  Yggdrasill,  to  take  coudsgI  about  the  future,  and 
perhaps  also  about  the  present  governance  of  the  world. 
They  rode  together  along  the  rainbow — Asbru,  the  ^sir'a 
bridge,  sm  it  is  sometimes  called,  or  otherwise  Bifrost,  the 
trembling  mile.* 

This,  then,  is  the  world  of  the  Norseman.  Asgard  is 
far  away,  hidden  in  the  clouds,  or  to  bo  caught  sight  of, 
perhaps,  between,  the  clouds  of  sunsot^ — a  city  glittering 
>vith  bright  gold,  8i:t  upon  a  hill.  Now  and  again,  more- 
over, men  may  see,  bright-shining  and  trembling  between 
earth  and  heaven,  the  iEsir's  bridge,  the  rainbow.  This  is 
the  K'myad  or  the  Sirfit'  of  the  Northern  world ;  and,  that 
it  may  not  bo  an  easy  ascent  for  mortals  or  for  giants,  tire 
is  mingled  witli  tiie  substance  and  burns  along  all  its 
length :  and  that  is  the  red  of  the  bow.^  Bifrij'st  is  the 
best  of  bridges,*  and  will  remain  until  the  Lost  Day;  but, 
strong  though  it  be,  it  will  break  in  pieces  what  time  the 
sons  of  Muspell  (the  Fire),  who  have  crossed  the  great  river, 
come  riding  over  it,*  At  one  end  of  the  rainbow  stands 
Heimdal,  tho  Memnon  of  Norse  mythology,  who,  at  the 
approach  of  iftiy  danger,  rouses  the  gods  with  his  sounding 
horn.''  Bifrost  at  night  may  have  been  confounded  with 
the  Milky  Way;'  it  was  imagined  almost  conterminous 

*  Five  hundred  gates  and  forty  more,  I  ween, 
In  Valh'.U  arc ; 

Kight  hiindrixl  hctroefl  nhnW  from  each  gskie  together  gO| 
Wbun  ibcy  go  thence  the  wolf  to  tigbt. 

*  Dut  on  the  meaning  of  these  wordji  see  Chap.  VI. 

*  Sen  Chap.  VI.  "  Kdd.i  Snorra,  I>.  15.  *  Ortmnismril,  44. 

*  Kdda  huorm,  P.  13.  Lit. '  wlio  Imve  crofsed  the  great  rittys.'  What 
is  meant  i»  tliu  great  earth>girding  river  of  which  I  havo  ^pjkeu  sn  often. 

*  (ijttUar-htfrNi.  This  born  must  originally,  I  think,  have  soimddd  at 
eunriMe ;  while  the  sound  itself  is  the  thunder.  llKiuKlal  livi>i«  i\\.  i\\v  hori- 
jbiii  of  morning.  He  tumju.'Lf  is  the  morning  home  of  the  :>uu  (Uuuie  Dulf*), 
Wht-'iher  the  f/JtiNtir-ki/rni  be  itself  the  tun  (like  rulilure  Ilrlng-horm)  t 
h-jivt'  (he  rdiuler  to  dctcmiiiie  n»  he  plcaaei*. 

'  eke  Chap.  VL 
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witli  tbe  span  of  heaven*B  arcb,  and  must,  like  the  other 
Bridges  of  Death  spoken  of  in  the  sixth  cliapter,  hare 
been  thought  of  as  overbridging"  the  Mid^'ard  Sea. 

That  mighty  tide  which  was  for  the  Greek  a  '  shadowy 
8ea/  a  '  sea  calamitous,'  -was  not  less  terrible  here  in  the 
North.  The  Norseman  was  at  home  upon  common  seas, 
but  this  was  no  earthly  one.  '  Bold  must  be  be,'  sajs  the 
Edda,  *  who  strives  to  pass  those  waters.'  *  If  anyone 
should  be  journeying  toward  this  Seaof  Death,  even  while 
he  was  still  on  Mannheimar  (man's  earth)  be  would  become 
aware,  I  suppose,  of  entering  a  region  which  was  misty  and 
ghost-like  and  dangerous. 

The  Teuton  needed  not  suppose  himself  to  have  reached 
the  confines  of  the  habitable  world,  even  though  he  had 
strayed  far  from  his  village  community  and  the  protection 
of  his  friendly  gods.  K  the  more  or  less  known  recesses 
of  the  foi-est  had  their  terrors,  fearfuller  still  to  the  fancy 
must  tbe  region  have  been  which  lay  quite  out  of  ken, 
farther  than  any  band  of  explorers  had  ever  reached. 
Wherefore  in  the  imaginary  world  of  the  Norseman  the 
scene  even  on  this  side  tbe  Sea  of  Death  grew  dim  and 
threatening  j  a  wintry  land  stretched  before  the  wanderer's 
steps.  These  regions  of  cold  lay  especially  toward  the  east 
and  the  north,  the  coldest  quarters.  To  the  eastward  of 
Midgard  stood  the  Iron  Wood  (JirnviSr),  a  gloom}'  place 
with  leaves  and  trees  of  iron,  where  cbillness  reigned. 
'  Here  sitfceth  the  old  one ' — a  witch,  called  the  Iron  Witch, 
emblematic  of  death — *  and  reareth  the  wolfs  fell  kindred,'  * 
These  wolf-kin  are  a  race  of  witches  and  were-wolves. 

And  now  suppose  the  Iron  Wood  ptissed  and  the  sea- 
shore reached.  We  might  call  the  leafless  wood  an 
emblem  of  approaMng  winter;  that  is,  of  late  autumn. 
Beyond  the  sea  is  full  winter,  a  land  of  jjei-petual  ice  and 
snow,  and  of  frosty  fog  hanging  over  the  ice,  with  all  the 
magic  and  all  the  sense  illusions  which  could  have  their 
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1  Kdda  Snorra,  D.  8. 
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birth  in  such  a  misty  world.  Here  the  sun  never  shone 
when  he  was  climbing  heaven  in  the  morning  or  at  evening* 
returning  earthward  to  rest,  any  more  than  he  shone  upon 
the  gloomy  Cimmerians*  land.  If  any  liglit  was  here  in 
Jotunheim,  it  must  come  from  Aurora  Borealis,  which  shed 
sometimes  a  fitful  gleam.  This  northern  light  was  in  the 
£ddaic  stories  imaged  as  a  girdle  of  fire,  a  '  far-fiickeriug 
llame* '  which  surrounded  Jotunheim,  and  served  it  as  a 
wall  to  keep  men  from  venturing  there.  Jotunheini  seems 
sometimes  as  if  it  only  existed  in  the  night  and  could  not 
be  visited  by  day  ;  it  is  as  it  were  born  and  cradled  in 
gloom,  having  no  part  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  Wherefore 
when  a  messenger  is  sent  thither  from  Asgard  we  find  him 
speaking  thus  to  the  horse  who  is  to  carry  him  thither : — 

Dark  it  gi-ows  withoat.     Time  I  deem  it  is 
To  fare  over  the  misty  ways. 
We  will  both  return,  or  that  all-powerful  Jiiton 
Shall  seize  us  botU.^ 

Is  it  safe  for  us  to  venture  further?  Scarcely,  seeing  we 
are  but  mortal.  If  we  desire  to  journey  into  Jotunheimar 
we  must  attach  ourselves  to  the  company  of  a  god  and  go 
with  him  thither.  Thorr  is  the  one  who  is  continually 
making  these  journeys,  'faring  eastward,*  as  the  Younger 
Edda  has  it,  'to  fight  trolls.'^  While  Odhinn  stays  in 
Asgard  and  keeps  guard  against  the  giants,  TJH»rr  the 
son,  like  those  children  of  adventure  who  sally  foi'lh  on 
their  viking- goings,  carries  the  war  into  the  enemies' 
country. 

The  following  is  a  history  typical  of  these  journeyings 
of  Thorr  to  Jotunheimar : — - 

The  god  upon  this  occasion  set  ont  with  the  intentioa 
of  discovering  a  certain  giant,  tltgar^loki,  who  v?aB 
especially  powerful  and  especially  the  enemy  of  the  gods. 
In  truth  he  was  a  sort  of  king  of  the  under  world,  and 


'  Fiolavlnium&L 


*  For  Skimis,  10. 
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Thorr*a  journey  to  his  hall  is  comparable  to  the  descent  of 
Ht-rucl^a  to  thf*  realm  of  Hades.*  Aft^r  some  travel  the 
god  arrived  at  the  shore  of  a  wide  and  deep  sea.  On  the 
sea  stood  the  bark  of  the  ferryman,  the  Northern  Charon, 
liarbariS  by  name. 


Steer  hitherward  thy  bark  : 
Bat  who  owns  the  aViff 


I  will  show  thee  the  strand, 
tliat  by  the  shore  then  rowest  ?  • 


Thorr  was,  on  this  occasion,  travelling  with  Loki  and 
two  mortals,  his  servants,  called  Thialti  and  R^iska.  They 
crosped  the  wide  deep  sea,  and  entered  a  boundless  forest. 
No  sooner  had  ThoiT  and  his  commdes  thus  got  well  int^^ 
Jotunheiiu  than  they  began  to  fall  victims  to  its  spells 
and  enchantments ;  and  the  glamour  increased  the  farther 
they  went,  till  at  last  their  adventure  ended  only  in 
disastrous  defeat.  They  came  to  what  they  took  for  a 
hall,  with  widu  entrance,  having  one  small  chamber  at  the 
side;  and  while  resting  they  were  disturbed  by  a  noise 
like  an  earthquake,  which  made  all  but  Thorr  run  into 
the  ehaniber  to  bide  tliemsulves.  In  the  morning  an 
immense  man,  who  had  been  sleeping  on  the  ground  hard 
by,  and  whose  snoring  it  was  that  had  so  frightened  all, 
arose,  and  presently  lifted  up  that  which  they  had  fancied 
was  a  hail,  and  which  now  proved  to  be  his  glove.  Then 
'lliorr  and  his  companions  and  the  giant,  wlio  was  named 
Skrymir,  continued  their  journey  together.     But  in  the 


>  Tlufl,  by  the  way,  is  Ibo  only  one  among  Hcrakles*  labours  which  finds 
a  [•rntiiineni  plAce  in  Homer. 

*  llarbarSslit)^,  7.  I  liave  combined  this  incident  with  ihc  story  of  tiie 
Younger  Kd<i.i,  bccaunc  I  liavo  no  doubt  that  the  Harbartf  of  the  Har- 
bar^eliutS  is  rcinlly  the  ferryman  across  the  whlo  and  doep  sea  which  Thitrr 
CTMBsisJ  on  his  way  to  IJt({arfSloki  (E<lda  Snorra,  D.  4.0).  This  ferrj-rrari 
will  no!  bciir  the  wctj^ht  of  living:  men  in  hie  hoai.  Thi-i  \b  why  Harluirt 
refust*  lliorr,  and  wliy  the  ferrymun  in  (he  curiuiia  frag^moiittlie  Sin/jnfiaUtk 
refn«c^  to  tairry  Siijmnnd.  Tin--  two  iristarc6S  are  exactly  |_iiimllcl.  Tliorr, 
it  is  to  K'  noticL-d,  pcneniUy.  in  tiit'^o  nuittere  of  cnissinjr  thu  .Sea  of  Ueaili 
or  of  f^ing  over  the  Urirti^'  of  Souls,  shnre-s  the  ditinhiliticH  of  m<:>rtji]s. 
The  twetity-ninlh  verse  uf  the  (irtmHUmal  \^  usiuilly  (ucjilaiDed  as  meaning' 
I  but  Thorr  may  not  cross  A^-brii. 
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night  ThoiT,  thinlcinp  to  kill  Skr^mir,  burled  ii gainst  tbe 
giaut's  head  his  death-ilealin}^  Iiamiiier,  Mjrdnir,  the  furco 
of  which  none,  it  was  thought,  could  resist.  Yet,  behold, 
Skr^mir  only  asked  if  a  leuf  huAl  fullen  upon  him  us  he 
Blept.  A  second  time  the  god  raised  bis  haniuter,  and 
smote  the  giant  with  such  force  that  be  could  see  the 
weapon  sticking  in  bis  forehead.  Thereupon  Skr^mir 
awoke  and  said,  'What  is  it?  Did  an  acorn  fall  upon  my 
head?  How  is  it  with  you,  Thorr?*  Thorr  stept  quickly 
back  and  answered  that  he  had  just  awoken,  and  added 
that  it  waa  midnight  and  there  were  still  many  liours  for 
sleep.  Presently  he  struck  a  third  time,  with  such  force 
that  tbe  hammer  sank  into  tbe  giant's  cheek  up  to  tbe 
liaadle.  Then  Skr^mir  rose  up  and  stroked  his  cheek, 
saying,  '  Are  there  birds  iu  this  tree?  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  one  of  them  bad  sent  some  moss  down  on  ray  face.' 

Anon  Thorr  and  his  companions  came  to  the  city  of 
tbe  giant  tTtgarMoki,  in  whose  ball,  and  among  tlie 
company  of  giants,  feats  of  strength  were  performed,  to 
match  the  new  comers  against  the  men  of  that  place. 
First  Loki  vaunted  bis  skill  in  eating,  and  was  matched 
against  Logi  (Fire).  A  trough  was  placed  between  them, 
and,  after  each  bad  seemed  to  eat  voraciously,  they  met 
just  in  tbe  middle.  But  it  was  found  that  Loki  had  eaten 
the  flesh  only ;  whereas  Logi  bad  devcmred  the  bones  and 
tbe  wood  of  tbe  trough  as  well.  Then,  again,  Thialti 
stooil  to  run  a  race  with  anyone,  and  was  set  to  try 
bis  speed  against  Hug  (Thought),  who,  in  three  courses, 
vanquitjhed  him  utterly.  And  now  the  turn  came  to 
Thorr.  First  he  was  challenged  to  drain  a  born,  '  which,* 
said  Htgar^Kiki,  *a  strong  man  can  finish  in  a  draught, 
but  the  weakest  can  empty  in  three.'  Thorr  made  three 
pulls  at  the  beaker,  but  at  the  end  of  the  third  luul 
scarcely  laid  bare  more  than  the  brim.  The  next  trial 
was  to  raise  a  cat  from  the  ground.  *  We  have  a  very 
trifling  game  here,'  said  the  giant,  *  in  which  we  exerciso 
none  but  children.     It  consists  in  mei*e]y  lifting  my  cat 
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from  the  ground ;  nor  should  I  have  dared  to  mention 
to  thee,  Thorr,  but  that  I  have  already  seen  thou  art  not 
the  man  we  took  thee  for.'  As  he  finished  speaking  a 
hirge  grey  eat  leapt  upon  the  floor.  Thurr  advanced  and 
laid  his  hand  beneath  the  cat's  belly,  and  did  hi^  best  to 
lift  him  from  the  ground ;  but  he  bent  his  back,  and, 
despite  all  Thorr's  exertions,  had  but  one  foot  raised  up; 
and  when  Thorr  saw  this  he  made  no  further  trial. 

'The  trial,'  said  the  giant,  'has  turned  out  as  T  ex- 
pected. The  cat  is  biggish,  and  Thorr  is  short  and  small 
beside  our  men.*  Then  spake  Thorr:  'Small  as  ye  call 
me,  let  anyone  come  near  and  wrestle  with  me  now  I  am 
in  wrath.'  Ctgardhloki  looked  round  at  the  benches  and 
answered,  *  I  see  no  man  in  hero  who  would  not  esteem  it 
child's  play  to  wrestle  with  thee.  But  I  bethink  me,*  he 
continued,  'there  is  the  old  woman  now  calling  me,  my 
nurse  EUi  (Age).  With  her  let  Thorr  wrestle  if  he  will.* 
Thereupon  came  an  old  dame  into  the  hall,  and  to  her 
tTtgardhloki  signified  that  she  was  to  match  herself  ogainBt 
Thorr.  We  will  not  lengthen  out  the  tale.  The  result  of 
the  contest  was  that  the  harder  Thorr  strove  the  firmer 
she  stood.  And  now  the  old  crone  began  to  make  her  set 
at  Thorr.  He  had  one  foot  loosened,  and  a  st.ill  harder 
struggle  followed  ;  but  it  did  not  last  long,  for  Thorr  was 
brought  down  on  one  knee.  .  •  . 

The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  Thorr  arose  with  his 
following ;  they  dressed  and  prepared  to  go  their  ways. 
Then  came  tJtgardhloki  and  had  a  meal  set  before  them, 
in  which  was  no  lack  of  good  fare  to  eat  and  to  drink. 
And  when  they  had  done  their  meal  they  took  their  road 
homewards.  Otgardhloki  accompanied  them  to  the  outside 
of  the  town  ;  and,  at  purting,  lie  asked  Thorr  whether  he 
was  satisfied  with  his  journey,  and  if  he  had  found  any- 
one more  mighty  than  hitiiself.  TIiuit  could  not  deny 
that  the  event  had  been  little  to  his  honour.  *And  well  I 
know,'  he  Siiid,  *  that  you  will  hold  me  for  a  very  in- 
significant fellow,  at  which  I  am  ill  pleased.*    Then  spoke 
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Ct^nlhloki :  *  I  will  tell  thee  the  truth  now  that  I  have 
got  thee  again  outsuie  our  city,  into  which,  ho  long  as  I 
live  and  bear  rule  there,  thou  shalt  never  enter  again; 
and  I  trow  that  thou  never  shouldst  have  entered  it  had  I 
known  thee  to  be  possessed  of  such  great  strength.  I 
deceived  tliee  by  inj'  illusions ;  for  the  first  time  t 
saw  tliee  wus  in  the  wood ;  me  it  was  thou  mettt^st  there. 
Three  blows  thou  struckest  with  thy  hammer;  the  first, 
the  lightest,  would  have  been  enough  to  bring  death 
had  it  reached  me.  Thou  sawest  by  uiy  hall  a  rocky 
mountain,  and  in  it  three  square  valleys,  of  wliich  one 
was  the  deepest-  These  were  the  marks  of  thy  hannmer. 
It  was  the  mountain  which  I  placed  in  the  way  of  thy 
blow;  but  thou  didst  not  discover  it.  And  it  was  the 
same  in  the  contests  in  which  ye  measured  yourselves 
against  my  ])eople.  The  first  was  that  iu  which  Loki 
had  a  share.  He  was  right  hungry,  and  ate  well.  But 
he  whom  we  called  Logi  was  tlie  fire  itself,  and  he 
devoured  the  flesh  and  bowl  alike.  When  Tliialfi  ran 
a  race  with  another,  that  was  my  thought,  and  it  wua  not 
to  be  looked  for  that  Thialfi  should  match  hira  in  speed. 
When  thou  drankest  out  of  the  horn,  and  it  seemed  to 
thee  80  difficult  to  empty,  a  wonder  was  seen  which  I 
should  not  have  deemed  possible.  The  other  end  of  the 
horn  stretched  out  to  the  sea:  that  thou  didst  not 
perceive ;  but  when  thou  comest  to  the  shore  thou  mayest 
aL»e  what  a  drain  thou  hast  made  from  it.  And  that  shall 
men  call  the  ebb.'  He  continued,  'Not  less  wonderful 
and  mighty  a  feat  didst  thou  when  thou  wast  at  lifting 
of  the  cat;  and,  to  speak  sooth,  we  wei'e  all  in  a  fright 
when  we  saw  that  thou  hadst  raised  one  paw  from  tho 
ground.  For  a  cat  it  was  not,  as  it  seemed  to  thee.  It 
was  the  Midgard  worm,  who  lies  encircling  all  lands; 
and  when  thou  didst  this  he  had  scarce  length  enough 
left  to  keep  head  and  tail  together  on  the  earth ;  for 
thou  atretchedat  him  up  so  high  that  almost  thou  reaehedst 
heaven.      A  great  wonder  it  was  at  the  wrestling  boat 
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which  thou  hadst  with  Elli ;  but  no  one  was  nor  shall  he 
whom,  how  long  soever  he  live,  Elli  will  not  reach  and 
Atje  not  bring  t<^  earth.  Now  that  we  are  at  partinsr  thoa 
haat  the  truth ;  and  for  both  of  us  it  were  better  that  thoa 
come  not  here  a^aiu.  For  a^in  I  shall  defend  my  castle 
with  my  deceptions,  and  thy  mij»ht  will  avail  nothing 
against  me.'  When  Thorr  heard  these  words  he  seis&ed 
his  hammer  and  raised  it  on  high ;  but  when  he  would 
have  struck  he  could  see  Ctgardhloki  nowhere.  He  tamed 
toward  the  city,  and  was  for  destroying  it ;  but  he  saw  a 
wide  and  beautiful  plain  before  him,  and  no  city. 

Thus  ia  the  veil  lifted  for  us  for  a  moment,  so  that  we 
may  see  into  Giuut  Laud,  The  picture  held  up  before  as 
is  not  quite  of  the  making  of  primitive  belief.  As  we 
shall  see  in  another  chapter,  there  was,  in  this  story  of 
Thorr's  visit  to  Otgardhloki,  once  a  serious  meaning,  which 
has  been  here  lost  sight  of;  and  the  whole  history  is 
converted  into  something  like  a  fairy  tale.  The  myths  of 
Scandinavia  were  beginning  to  seem  like  fairy  tales  in  the 
thirteenth  century — which  was  the  time  at  which  Suorri 
Sturlason  composed  his  Edda;  and  while  their  old 
ibfitance  is  retaine<l  in  this  compilation  of  legends  they 
are  dret^sed  up  in  a  new  way  and  in  a  new  spirit.  Still 
the  picture  of  Giant  Land  which  we  have  been  looking  at 
is  one  which  had  been  handed  on  from  ancient  days. 
This  essential  characteristic  still  cliugs  to  the  place;  it  ia 
a  land  of  mystery  and  magic. 

The  full  moon  near  its  setting,  gleaming  through  an 
icy  fog,  this  is  the  giant  Skr^ir,'  or  tlie  mountain  which 
Thorr  took  for  him.  In  its  face  we  still  see  the  three  deep 
gashes  which  Mjoluir  once  made.     How  completely  do  all 


'  I  bavo  little  doubt  that  the  incident  of  the  three  ga^os  or  rallcj«  m 
motitit  1^1  nffer  to  the  face  of  tlie  iniK)n.  Such  a  representation  would  bo 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  iriythnlo)fj\  It  would  be  in  the  spirit  of  mvthologry 
too  that  Skr^iuir  Hliould  have  been  lir  t  biuwolf  the  moon,  and  that  after* 
ward:*  in  thi.n  Kt^iry  the  iu(v>n  aIiouM  )>c  the  mt>iintaio  which  wtu  mi^takea 
for  him.  Skr_<Tnir  is  thiw  as  iht»  full  moon  a  Rdation  of  the  Oorgon.  The 
niuuo  Skr^Mir  luoaot)  simj<iy  a  uioa>tor  (cf.  ttkriiuiil). 
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Xature's  forces  seem,  upou  the  side  of  tlie  ^iaut  race—  fire, 
the  sea,  Jormungandr,  who  id  a  perdonitication  of  the  sea ! 
Thorr  is  not  always  so  unsuccessful  as  ho  was  ia 
this  adventure.  Indeed,  we  may  fairly  say  that  he  can 
conquer  all  giants  save  tJtgardhloki,  And  why  he  cannot 
overcome  Aim  will  api>ear  iu  the  next  chapter.  Here  is 
a  more  snccessful  expedition. 

In  revenge  for  that  disastrous  journey  to  tJtgardkloki, 
80  the  Younffor  Edda  tells  us,'  Thorr  once  more  sallied 
forth  from  Midgard,  and  came,  at  dimk,  to  the  dwelling  of 
tlie  giiiut  H}'iiiir,  and  perHua4led  that  giant  to  go  out  a^ 
fishing  with  him.  For  bait  he  WTung  off  the  head  of  a 
gigantic  bull,  and  this  he  fixed  upon  a  string,  and  let 
down  the  line.  The  object  of  his  fishing  was  the  great 
Earth  Serpent,  Jornuingandr  saw  the  bait  aud  took  it, 
so  that  the  hook  became  firmly  fixed  in  his  jaw.  Thorr 
began  to  draw  up  the  prize,  while  Jormungandr  struggled 
so  violently  that  ho  all  bnt  upset  the  boat.  And  now 
Thorr  exerted  all  his  diviue  strength,  and  pulled  so  hard 
that  his  feet  went  through  the  boat  and  reached  the 
bottom  of  tlie  sea.  Then  the  Sea  Serpent  lifted  up  hia 
liead  out  of  the  water  and  spouted  venom  at  Thorr. 
Thorr  now  raised  his  mallet  to  strike,  and  would,  perhaps, 
have  slain  the  enemy,  had  not  H^mir,  who  grow  afeard, 
cut  the  line  and  let  the  serpent  sink  again  into  the 
water. 

Or  take  this  story — a  rather  better  one — from  the 
Elder  Edda.'  The  giant  Thrymr  once  stole  the  hammer 
of  Thorr,  and  Loki  waa  sent  to  find  where  he  had  hidden 

I         it.     It  hotl  been  buried  deep  in  the  gr«:»und,  and  Thrymr 
would  restore  it  only  on  condition  that  the  jEsir  should 

^^  give  him  the  beautiful  Freyja  to  wife.     But  at  such  a 

^K 

^^K*  "pprmslcvi'Sa,  nr  Ilaraarshf  imt.  prpnr  is  a  beinf;  of  the  aome  nntare 
^^r  as  Thorr,  as  tiu  dhiiic  mi^riti  Thunder.  CuDcerniuK  the  doable  characier 
^H  CrtHiueiHly  given  ty  u  niitunU  object  see  p.  130.  Thrymr  may,  porbups,  be 
^^    an  older  thunder  gtxl  than  Thorr. 
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proposal  the  goddess  waxed  wroth,  and  would  in  iio  wi 
consent  to  it.  So  the  gods  took  counsel,  and,  bj  the 
ftdvice  of  Heimdair,  one  of  the  Ms'w,  they  devised  a  plan 
by  which  the  j^ant  could  be  cheated.  The  thunder  jyod 
dressed  himself  in  Frejja'a  weeds,  he  adorned  himself 
with  her  neckliice — the  famed  Brisingu  necklace-  he  let 
from  his  side  keys  rattle,  and  set  a  comely  coif  upon  his  _ 
headJ  Then  he  went  to  Jotunheim  as  though,  he  were  H 
the  bride ;  I^oki  went  with  him  as  his  serving  maid.  The 
god  could  scarcely  avoid  raising  some  suspicions  by  his 
unwomanly  behdviour;  he  alone  devoured  an  ox,  eight 
salmon,  and  all  the  sweetmeats  women  love,  and  he  drank 
three  aalds  of  mead.     Thrymr  exclaimed  with  wonder '- 

'Who  ever  a  bride  saw  sup  so  greedily  ? 
Never  u  bride  saw  I  an  p  so  greedily, 
Nor  a  maid  drink  sach  measures  of  mead.' 

Sat  the  all-cunning  ser^nng  maid  by, 
lleady  her  answer  to  the  giant  to  give. 
'  Nonglit  ]jas  Freyja  eaten  for  eight  nights, 
go  eager  was  she  for  Jotunheim.' 

'Neath  the  linen  hood  he  looked,  a  kiss  craving; 
But  sprang  hack  in  terror  across  the  hall. 

*  How  feurfnlly  flumin^  are  Kreyja's  eyes  ! 
Thuir  glauco  buruuth  like  a  brand!' 

There  eat  the  all-cunning  serving  maid  by, 
Heady  with  words  the  giaitt  to  answer. 

*  For  eight  nights  she  did  not  of  sluep  enjoy, 
So  eager  was  she  for  Jotunheim.* 

In  stepped  the  giant's  fearful  sister; 
For  a  bride's  gift  she  dared  to  ask. 

*  Give  mo  from  thy  hand  red  rings, 
If  thon  wilt  gain  my  love, 
My  love  and  favour,' 

Then  said  Hcimdnlr.  of  ^Eair  the  brightest^ 
'  Woman's  weeds  on  Tliorr  let  us  lay ; 
Lot  by  his  side  keym  ral  tin ; 

And  with  a  oomely  ouif  his  bead  adorn.' — prymiip.  1 6,  I7i 
■  |>rymakv.  as  sqq. 
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Then  spako  Thrymr,  tho  f^ants'  prince : 
*The  httinmer  Ix^ar  in,  thu  briilo  to  couseorato; 
Laj  Mjolnir  on  the  maiden's  knee 
And  anito  as  matnally  in  marriage  bonds.' 

Ijaoghed  H16rritti's '  heart  in  bis  breast 
When  the  fierce-hearted  Lis  hammer  knew. 
Thrymr  first  slow  he,  the  thnrsar'e  lord. 
And  tho  race  of  jotana  all  destrojred* 

He  slew  tlie  ancient  jotun  sister, 
Who  for  a  bride  gift  had  dared  to  ask; 
Hard  blows  she  got  instoad  of  skillingn, 
And  the  hammer's  weight  in  place  of  rings. 

Finally,  in  another  poem  of  the  Elder  Eddo,  we  find 
Thorr  cngtiging  Alvis  (All-wise),  of  the  race  of  the  thursar,* 
in  a  conversation  upon  the  names  which  different  natural 
objects  bear  aujoug  men,  among  gods  (^sir  and  Vanir), 
among  giants,  and  among  elves,  80  that  he  guilefully  keeps 
him  above  the  earth  until  after  sunrise,  where  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  dwarf  or  a  jotun  to  be  and  live.  So  Alvis 
.bursts  asunder.^ 

'  These  stories  are  somewhat  childish,  and  do  not  bear 
all  the  characteristics  of  early  belief;  but  wc  can  look 
through  the  outer  covering  to  something  more  serious 
within.  How  clearly,  for  instance,  in  this  last  story  are 
Alvis  and  his  fellows  shown  to  be  beings  of  darkness,  and 
therefore  their  land  to  be  a  land  of  gloom.  This  aspect  of 
Jotunheim  and  of  the  giant  race  would  be  more  apparent 
if  we  were  further  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  stories 
which  connect  Jotunheim  with  the  Land  of  Shades.  But 
this  is  the  subject  for  another  chapter. 

Let  it  suffice  us  in  this  to  have  gained  some  picture 
of  the  actual  world  of  the  Teuton.  We  will  forbear,  as 
yet,  to  pry  into  his  land  of  death;  and  we  will  forbear, 

'  Thorr'8. 

*  Giant  doee  not  translate  thur*.     Most  of  the  tkmrsar  were  giants,  as 
l[l^»po«od  to  the  dcorgart  dwarfs ;  bat  this  Alvis  is  spoken  of  aa  a  dwarf, 
AlvlssmiU. 
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likewise,  to  pry  into  the  Future  of  the  Teuton's  world. 
Whiit  we  have  been  looking  at  hitherto  has  been  the  pre- 
sent world,  the  actual  living  nature,  in  the  light  in  which 
the  Gennnu  saw  it  from  beneath  the  dark  shadow  of  his 
forest.  Is  not  this  view  likely  to  have  had  its  influence 
upon  his  future  creed,  even  at  a  time  when  he  had  nomi- 
nally put  off  Odhinn  (put  off  the  'old  man,'  one-eyed, 
white-iieardod,  with  his  cap  of  concealment)  and  put  on 
Christy  In  every  feature  of  his  belief,  old  or  new,  is 
reflected  the  life  of  the  mark— its  j^loom,  its  wind,  its 
uncertainty  concerning  all  beyond.  In  every  tone  which 
speaks  his  creed  we  hear  the  echo  of  the  words  of  the 
thane  comparing  to  the  sparrow  flying  in  for  a  moment 
from  the  storm  the  brief  life  of  man.  Life  was  to  the 
Teuton  in  very  truth  the  'meeting-place  between  two 
eternities,''  both  unknown. 

We  have,  fortunately  for  ourselves,  the  means  of  testing 
further  the  creed  of  the  Teuton  race.  We  can  set  beside 
the  stories  of  the  Edda,  stories  professedly  heathen 
indeed,  but  breathed  upon  and  partly  withered  by  the 
breath  of  unbelief,  born  at  a  late  time  when  the  Christian 
spirit  hnd  been  too  long  familiar  to  the  world  to  allow 
the  heathen  doctrines  to  be  any  longer  seriously  held, 
another  story  of  a  much  earlier  date,  which,  though  pro- 
fessedly Cliristian  in  tone,  has  about  it  far  more  of  tbo 
ancient  spirit  of  Teutonism.  The  Eddits  give  us  more  of 
the  actual  facts  of  Northern  belief;  but  Beownlf  gives  ns 
the  spirit  of  the  belief.  This  poem,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  now  exists,  belongs  to  the  eighth  century.  But  the  tale 
was  doubtless  brought,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  our  shores 
by  early  invaders  frum  Jutland  or  Denmark,  or  from  the 
south  of  Sweden.  It  has  no  direct  connection  with  the 
English  race  ;  it  recounts  the  deeds  of  a  hero  of  Gothland, 
in  Soutii  Sweden,  and  of  a  King  of  Denmark.  DoubtJess 
it  is  only  one  of  mauy  such  poems,  which  may  have  been 

» Cariyle. 
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sung  by  gleemen  in  the  brilliant  court  of  Offo,  or  even 
have  cheered  the  Bad  heart  of  Eadwine  when  he  ate  an 
exilu's  food  at  the  board  of  King  Redwald.  Other  poems 
would  tell  of  Heugist  and  Horsa^  or  of  ^Ui  and  (Hssa, 
and  such-like  heroes,  more  genuinely  English. 

Even  in  Beowulf,  a  Christian  poem,  written  for  men 
who  were  not  imacquainteil  with  the  Latin  civilisation  of 
their  times,  we  umst  make  allowance  for  the  changed 
condition  of  men's  lives  between  the  old  prehistoric 
an  days  and  these  more  modem  Christian  ones. 
fe4ir  of  solitude,  or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  the  ««w« 
of  solitude,  which  had  become  ingrained  in  the  Teuton 
mind  by  centuries  of  forest  life,  did  not  at  once  fade  away 
when  the  Germans  had  advanced  a  little  in  civilisation  ; 
probably  at  the  first  it  increased  somewhat.  There  waa 
in  old  days  a  holiness  as  well  as  a  terror  about  th« 
woody  groves,  for  Odhinn  and  his  fellow  gods  inhabited 
there  ;  only  round  the  extreme  outskirts  of  the  mark  (the 
Teuton's  world)  hovered  the  giants  and  evil  spirits.  And 
this  notion  was  expressed  in  the  Norse  religion  by  placing 
the  jotuns  far  away  beyond  the  Midgard  Sea.  But  when 
the  jEsir  were  expelled  by  Christianity  and  the  sacred 
groves  cut  down ;  when  the  old  village  Enclosure  was  re- 
placed by  the  walled  Town  ; '  when  men  no  longer  dwelt 
d'mcreli  at  diverst,  btit  congregated  in  stiong  places — then 
an  added  horror  attached  to  the  outlandi^,  to  thft  moors 
and  fells,  to  their  drear  expanses,  their  dark  valleys  and 
their  misty,  stagnant  pools. 

The  outland  meu,  the  dwellers  on  the  heaths  (lieathens*), 
were  heuceforwiird  regarded  as  the  worshipped  of  fiends; 
Odhinn  was  driven  forth  and  became  the  Wild  Huntsman, 
or  else  Satan  himself,  the  Prince  of  the  Air.^    The  giants 

»*  The  difTcrcnt  racaninjjs  of  the  Gcrnmn  Zaun  nnd  EnK^lLnh  tttfrn^  both 
«tyiDologicalIy  the  snmt?,  are  Vt;ry  oxpn-sf-ivo  of  the  change  from  German  to 
Bnglish  life,  as  cxpi^riencf^d  hy  nor  ftin*falhcrfi. 

»  The  iinalotry  U  shuwD  stiil  more  strongly  in  the  Gcnimn  llt-id^. 
•  Sec  Chap.  X.     The  'Prince  of  the  Air,*  which  is  one  of  th«    Itiblical 
for  Satan,  was  that  most  of  lea  inodo  use  of  in  Middle  Age  duscrip- 
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were  transformed  into  wild  woodmen,*  or  became  the  mazH 
eating  ogrt!3  of  our  nurser}'  Btories.  This  is  the  sort  of 
world  dL'scribed  to  ns  in  the  poem  of  Boowulf,  For  here 
we  have  not  to  do  with  a  miTe  nursery  or  ptipular  /«/<^,  hnt 
with  a  st^rn  reaJitj.  One  needs  to  read  Bw*ownlf  through 
to  see  how  thoroughly  realised  is  the  horror  which  han^^ 
ovtir  the  solitudes  of  the  world.  But,  to  give  some  idea  of 
this,  let  the  following  short  summary  of  tke  earlier  part  of 
the  poem  suffice  us. 

Tiie  poem  of  Beowulf— after  some  genealogical  stuff 
such  as  these  bards,  but  not  we,  delight  in — opeu^  with 
a  certain  Hrothgar,  King  of  the  Danes,  who  has  built 
him  a  house — so  famous  a  palace  that  the  report  of  it  has 
gone  into  all  lauds.  It  is  called  Heort,  which  is  Hart. 
We  hear  of  gold  plates  adorning  it.  These  were  days 
when  the  plunder  to  be  got  from  the  Homaus  of  civilised 
lands  was  almost  unlimited,  and  we  have  pix)of  that  the 
barbarians  converted  the  wealth  which  tliey  a<*quu'ed  to 
the  coarsest  uses ;  so  the  story  of  a  house  adorned  with 
gold  plates  may  not  be  altogether  fabulous.  Hrothgar 
had  prepared  Heort  for  himself  and  his  thanes ;  and  at 
night  in  the  '  beer  hall '  they  held  high  revel,  and  listened 
to  the  glcenian's  song,  which  told  the  stories  of  the  goda' 
doings  in  ancient  days,  and  '  how.  the  All-powerful  bad 
framed  the  earth  plain  in  its  beauty,  which  the  ^vater 
girds  round,  and  set  in  pride  of  victory  the  sun  and  moon 
as  beacons  to  light  the  dwellers  on  laud.'  -  But  far  away 
from  all  this  joy  and  revelry,  deep  in  the  stagnant  pools, 
or  among  the  windy  moors,  dwelt  a  terrible  and  super- 
natural being,  named  Grendel.  He  brot)ked  not  to  hear 
what  was  going  on  in  the  house  of  Hrothgar,  for  he  was 
the  foe  of  men. 
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tiona  or  the  Devil.     It  u  ovidently  very  appropriate  to  a  wind  god  who  has 
tnme<l  fieod. 

'  The    Wafdntann  or  Wilde  Mann  mt  another  popular  character  of 
zntidiieval  popnhir  lore.    We  see  hini  upoo  the  amu  of  BrunswiclL, 


ORENDEL. 

Grneful  and  grim  this  stranger  called  GrDudol, 
This  linunter  of  mnrBbes,  holder  of  moors. 
In  the  Fifol-raco'  dwelling,  the  fon  and  the  fafltncsa, 
The  wretched  one  guarded  hia  homo  for  awhile; 
Since  bj  tbo  Creator  his  doom  had  been  spoken. 

Thonco  ho  depart-ed  at  coming  of  nightfall 

To  viBit  the  hoase-placo  and  see  how  the  Ring  Danes 

After  their  beer  bout  had  ordered  it. 

On  the  floor  found  bo  of  cthelings  a  throng 

Fnll.feasted  and  sleeping.     Care  heeded  they  never, 

No  darkness  of  soul  nor  sorrow  of  men. 

Grim  now  and  greedy,  the  (icnd  wub  soon  ready  ; 

Savage  and  fierce,  from  sleep  up  ho  snatched  then 

Of  those  thanes  thirty,  and  thence  eft  departed. 

From  that  time  Grendel  waged  wicked  war  against 
Hrothgar  and  all  hia  house.  It  was  the  aid  war  of  dark- 
ness aj^ainat  light — the  darkness  of  misty  moora  against 
the  civilisation  of  those  wlio  dwelt  in  hous3S  ;  of  heathens 
— only  that  this  word  got  afterwards  a  special  «iginficajice 
— against  town  men.  Or  it  was  the  war  of  the  gods  of 
German  mythology  against  the  dwellers  in  that  savage 
far-off  land  across  the  ocean,  Jotunlieim.  Htvre  the  race 
of  monsters,  the  Fifcl  Brood,  seemed  like  to  gain  the  vic- 
H  lory.  Hrothgar  himself  indeed,  as  the  Lord's  anointed, 
Grendel  could  not  touch ;  but  the  king  and  his  men  were 
driven  out  of  Heort,  which,  in  pliLce  of  its  son;^  and  feast- 
ing, was  given  up  to  darkness  and  to  Grendel.  Nor  would 
this  monster  accept  any  truce  with  the  Danes  t  but  still 
like  a  death  shadow  he  roamed  over  the  fens,  and  plotted 
against  tiie  lives  of  warriors  and  youths. 

The  report  of  this  was  brought  to  Beowulf,  the  brother 
of  Higelac,  king  of  the  Geatas,  or  Goths.  The  heroes  of 
these  stories  are  rarely  at  the  outset  kings  themselves,  for 
it  was  the  recognised  duty  of  kings  to  stay  at  Iiome  among 
their  own  peoples ;  but  the  hero,  true  precursor  of  the 
knight  errant,  must  Grst  wander  abroatl  in  search  of  ad- 
ventures ;  and  very  often  he  won  a  kingdom  by  his  sword. 
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This  was  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  tho  Norsemen 
and  the  more  warlike  among  the  Germans.  Thej  could 
not  all,  it  is  true,  find  monsters  and  dragons  to  slaj",  but 
us  a  substitute  they  contented  themselves  with  going  on 
viking — that  is  to  say,  upon  a  pirate  voyage.  Beowulf, 
who  had  the  fortune  to  live  in  quite  prehistoric  days, 
when  'eotens,  elves,  orkeus,  and  such  giants  *  (us  Grendel) 
were  still  on  earth,  needed  only  to  sail  from  Gothland  to 
Denmark.  So  he  made  rea*ly  a  good  ship,  and  set  out 
upon  the  *  swan's  path ' — the  sea — to  seek  the  good  King 
Hrothgar.  The  Scylding's  (Ilrothgar's)  warder,  who  kept 
the  cliff,  saw  from  the  wall  the  gleam  of  arms  upon  the 
vessel's  bulwarks,  and  rode  down  to  the  sea  to  meet  the 
warriors  ere  they  landed,  brandishing  his  spear  in  hia 
•hand.  '  Wbat  armour-bearing  men  are  ye,  in  b_)-mies 
clad,  who  thus  come  with  your  foamiug  keel  over  the 
water-ways,  over  the  sea-deeps  hither?  There  at  Land's 
End  have  I  over  held  seaward,  that  no  foes  might  come 
with  ship  array  to  do  us  hurt.,'  he  cried.  And  he  was 
answered,  *We  are  of  race  Goths,  lligelac's  hearth  friends. 
We  have  come  in  fnendship  to  seek  thy  lord  and  to  de- 
feud  him.  For  soothly.we  have  heard  say  that  among  the 
Scyldings  some  wretch,  I  know  not  who,  in  the  dark  soweth 
with  terror  unknown  malice  and  harm  and  havoc.  And 
I  may,  in  the  depth  of  my  mind,  give  Hrothgar  counsel 
how  he  should  in  wisdom  overcome  the  foe.' 

Then  Beovmlf  was  allowed  to  proceed.  He  rode  into 
the  town*;  the  men  wondered  at  his  kingly  bearing,  and 
the  greatness  of  his  followers,  and  Hrothgar  sent  to  ask 
why  he  came,  whether  in  peace  or  war.  Great  joy  pre- 
vailed in  Hrothgar's  house  when  Beowulf  disclosed  hia 
intention  of  himself  meeting  the  foe  face  to  face,  and  once 
more  the  sound  of  feasting  was  heard  in  the  deserted 
palace ;  the  Queen  Waltheow  bare  round  the  drinking  cup 
to  the  hero,  and  pledged  him.  At  last  night  fell. 
After  that  darkening  niglit  over  all, 
Men's  shadow-covenng,  advancing  came, 
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and  Hrothgar  knew  the  signal  tor  retiring  from  the 
haunted  place,  which  was  thus  left  to  the  Gotlis  and 
their  leader.  As  for  Beowulf,  he  had  determined  that  he 
would  trust  only  to  his  own  strength  of  arm,  not  to  byruie 
or  falchiou — indeed,  Grendel  was  iiu(>erviouH  to  weapons — 
and  he  prepared  for  the  death  struggle  in  a  speech  just  in 
the  character  of  all  the  poetry  of  this  epoch.  'I  ween 
that  he  intends,  should  he  prevail,  to  devour  in  safety  the 
people  of  the  Goths,  as  he  has  often  done  the  Danes. 
Thou  wilt  have  no  need  to  bury  me,  for  if  I  get  my  death 
he  win  have  eaten  me  all  dashed  with  blood  :  he  will  bear 
away  my  gory  corpse  ;  he  will  taste  me,  the  night  stalker 
will  devour  me  without  mercy:  he  will  place  my  burial 
mound  upon  the  heath:  thou  wilt  have  no  thought  of 
burning  my  body.  Send  to  Higclac,  if  I  fall,  that  best 
of  mail  shirts  which  guards  my  breast,  the  choicest  of 
doublets ;  'tis  ITnedlu's  bequest  and  Weland's  work.' 

The  finest  passages,  those  wherein  the  poet  seems 
touched  by  the  strongest  iuspiration,  are  always  they 
which  paint  the  gloom  and  horror  resting  over  Grendel 
and  all  his  actions :  showing  how  the  darkness  and 
mystery  of  the  world  about  thoni  laid  hold  on  the  imagina- 
tions of  these  Northern  seers.  The  author  of  Beo^vulf 
never  tires  of  presenting  and  re-presenting  the  image  of 
this  shadowy  being  and  of  the  places  wherein  he  dwells. 
So  here,  so  soon  as  night  has  come,  the  note  of  revelry  is 
changed  to  one  of  grim  expectation  or  of  horror. 

Then  from  the  moor  came,  tho  misty  hills  nnder, 

OreDdel  stalking ;  God'fl  anger  he  bare ; 

Meant  tho  dre&d  oncmy  some  one  of  man*B  kin 

Uore  to  entangle  within  tlio  bigh  hall. 

Ho  went  'neath  the  welkin  along,  till  the  goost  house, 

Man's  golden  seat,  he  recognised  well, 

With  the  plates  that  adorned  it.     Not  now  for  the  first  time 

Songht  the  destroyer  Hrothgnr'a  homestead ; 

Yet  never  in  life  save  now,  after  nor  earlier, 

Hardier  men  among  hull  tluiiios  he  foand. 

To  the  house  door  then  the  monster  camo  prowling, 
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The  house  reft  of  joys  ;  soon  flew  the  door  wide 

And  wronghi  iron  burst  'oeath  tbo  strength  of  his  hand. 

Sleeping  together  full  many  a  warrior, 

Pcaceftilly  Bleeping  npon  the  hall  floor, 

Beheld  he  the  kinsmon  :  his  heart  laaghod  within  him. 

For  the  fonl  fiend  was  minded  before  break  of  day 

The  soul  from  tbo  body  of  each  one  to  sever, 

And  hope  of  fall  feasting  on  his  spirit  there  folL 

Then  straightway  asleep  he  seized  one  of  the  warriors^ 

Bit  deep  in  his  body  and  dnmk  of  hia  blood, 

And  the  flesh  tore  in  fragments,  in  small  morselft  swollowi 

Till  all  was  devoured  to  the  feet  and  the  hands. 

Then  stepping  np  nearer,  he  took  at  his  resting 

The  mighty-Ronled  warrior,  Boownlf,  there  : 

But  he  atretohiug  forward,  on  his  elbow  half  rising, 

Seized  all  on  a  Hudden  the  ill-minded  foe. 

Full  soon  then  discovered  this  keeper  of  crimes 

Ho  never  had  mot  in  the  mid-earth's  wide  regions 

Among  strangers  a  hero  so  strong  in  hia  hfind-gripe. 

And  now  he  is  minded  to  flue  to  his  cavern 

To  seek  out  his  devil*s  crew,  .  .  . 

....  Bnt  Higelac*8  kinsman 
Bemembcred  lils  evening  speech  :  up  he  stood 
And  tightened  his  clutch.  .   .  . 

The  hall  echoed  with  the  shrieks  of  the  wretch.  So 
fiercely  they  strove  that  it  was  a  wondez'  the  house  did 
not  fall,  thougli  it  was  held  firm  with  iron  bands.  Over 
the  Noj-th  Danet^  crept  a  ghastly  horror  when  tliey  heard 
the  cries  of  this  hell's  captive,  and  many  of  Beowulf's 
earls  drew  tlieir  swords,  but  no  steel  had  power  over 
Grendcl's  life.  And  still  the  Goth  held  his  enemy  by^  the 
hand,  tearing  hia  arm:  at  last  the  sinews  started  in  his 
shoulder,  which  opened  a  gaping  wound ;  the  flesh  burst. 

To  Beowulf  now  was  the  iight*H  fnry  given. 
Death-sick  fiics  Grcndel  beneath  tho  fen-banks, 
Seeking  his  joyless  home  ;  well  must  ho  know 
That  of  his  life's  days  tho  tale  ia  o'orbold. 
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What  were  the  rejoicings  among  the  Ring  Danes  and 
m  the  house  of  Hrothgar  we  may  partly  picture.  '  I  have 
bo.en  toM,'  says  the  bard,  *that  on  the  morrow  many  a 
warrior  came  from  far  and  near  to  that  gift  hall.  The 
clan-heads  came  over  wide  ways  to  see  that  wonder — the 
traces  which  the  enemy  had  left  behind.  Grenders  death 
seemed  not  doubtful  to  any  who  saw  the  track  of  the 
miserable  one,  and  how  heavy-hearted,  conquered,  death- 
doomed,  banished,  he  bare  his  death  traces  to  the  Kicker's 
Mere-  There  the  water  bubbled  with  blood,  the  waves 
surged  and  mingled  with  the  hot  clotted  gore — after  the 
outcast  had  rendered  up  hia  life,  his  heathen  soul,  in  the 
fenny  haunt.  Joyfully  and  proudly  old  and  young  turned 
back  from  the  pool  and  rode  home.  Thoy  song  the 
praises  of  Beowulf  and  of  their  good  king  Hrothgar.  At 
times  the  young  men  ran  races  on  their  well-trained 
steeds;  at  another  time  some  old  bard  would  sing  either 
in  Beowulfs  honour,  or  of  deeds  of  prowess  done  long  ago, 
of  Sigmund  the  Woelaing,  and  how  the  ring  hoard  was 
guarded  by  the  wondrous  worm. 

'  Hrothgar  went  into  the  hall,  and,  standing  on  the  dais, 
surveyed  the  vaulted  roof  adorned  with  gold,  where  hung 
Grenders  hand.  Then  he  spake:  "For  this  sight  to  the 
Almighty  thanks  bo  given :  ever  can  God,  the  Shield  of 
Honour,  work  wonder  after  wonder.  Not  long  ago  I 
never  guessed  that  though  my  best  of  houses  stood  stained 
with  gore  any  revenge  would  be  mine.  Now  this  hero 
hath,  through  GtuVs  grace,  done  a  deed  which  with  all  our 
wisdom  wo  could  not  contrive.  Henceforward,  Btsowiilf, 
best  of  men,  I  will  cherish  thee  in  ray  heart  like  a  son. 
Nor  shalt  thou  have  any  want  which  it  is  in  my  power  to 
satisfy.  For  to  deeds  of  less  prowess  I  have  given  great 
rewards  and  honour  at  my  hearth."  Then  was  Heorfc 
cleansed  and  adorned  once  more  by  human  hands,  and 
many  men  and  women  set  to  work  upon  the  guest  hall. 
For  the  bright  place  was  shaken  in  the  wall  and  door ; 
only  the  roof  had  remained  uninjiu^d.     Now  wonders  of 
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goIJ-varied  wobs  shone  alon^r  the  walls.  And  the  son 
Healftlene  gg-ve  to  Beowulf  a  golden  banner  as  a  sign  of 
victorj',  and  a  sword  of  great  price  was  borne  to  the  hero, 
....  a  helmet,  and  eight  steeds,  on  one  of  which  \aj  a 
saddle  of  cunning  work.  And  beside,  the  lord  of  warriors 
(Hrothgar)  gave  a  token  to  each  of  those  who  ha<l  travelled 
the  sea  road  with  Beowulf.* 

Ally  however,  was  not  ended  with  Grenders  race.  It 
was  soon  seen  that  an  avenger  had  survived  the  foe — 
Grenders  mother.  She  came  as  her  son  hod  been  wont  to 
come,  when  the  thanes  slumbered  after  their  beer-drinking, 
"Wrathful  and  ravenous,  she  burst  into  Heort,  where  the 
Ring  Danes  lay  asleep.  There  was  soou  a  terror  among 
them,  but  less  than  before.  They  seized  their  armour  and 
sharp  swords,  but  she  being  discovered  hastened  to  get 
b:i/^k.  She  Lurried  back  to  her  \x>o]  one  of  the  ethelings, 
the  best  beloved  of  Hrothgar's  warriors.  Beowulf  was  not 
then?,  for  another  dwelling  had  been  assigned  to  hiui. 
The  witch  took  the  well-known  hand  of  Grendel,  all  bloody 
as  it  was.  Hrothgar  was  in  a  fierce  mood  when  he  beard 
that  his  chief  thane  was  slain,  and  quickly  was  Beowulf 
sent  for.  Beowulf  greeted  the  aged  king,  who  spoke : 
*  Ask  not  of  my  welfare.  Sorrow  is  renewed  for  the  Danes 
people,  ^schere  is  dead,  who  know  my  secrets,  my 
counsellor,  my  close  comrade  when  we  guarded  our  heads 
in  battle,  in  the  crush  of  host5.  A  wandering  iiend  has 
been  his  nndoer  hore  in  Heort.  I  know  not  whether  the 
ghoul  has  returned  again.  She  has  avenged  the  quarrel 
in  which  thou  slowest  Grendel  the  other  night.'  And 
he  described  the  two  fiends  and  the  place  where  they 
dwelt, 

A  fatlier  they  know  not,  nor  if  among  ghosts 
Any  Rpirit  before  was  created.     And  secret 
The  hind  tliey  inhabit,  dark  woU-haunted  ways 
Of  the  windy  hill-aide  by  the  treacbcroaa  tarn. 
Or  ^vhcro  covered  np  in  its  mist  the  hill  stream 
Downward  flows. 
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To  this  pool  Beowulf  now  went,  and  the  Idn*^  and 
many  warriors  with  him.  The  track  of  the  destroyer  was 
soon  found ;  through  forest  glades  and  across  the  gloomy 
moor  they  followed  it;  into  deep  gorges,  by  steep  head- 
lands, led  on  the  strait  and  lonely  road,  by  the  honieB  of 
the  nickers.  Then  Urothgur  went  forward,  accompanied 
by  a  few,  until  they  came  to  a  joyless  wood  where  trees 
leaned  over  the  hoar  rock,  and  beneath  stood  water  troubled 
and  bloody.  Great  was  their  grief  wlicn  near  it  they 
found  the  bead  of  ^sehere.  The  well  bubbled  red  :  their 
horns  sounded  a  funeral  strain.  Along  this  tank's  edge 
they  saw  many  creatures  of  the  worm  kind,  sea  dra^'ons 
creeping  along  the  deep,  and  nickers  lying  in  the  ness. 
Beowulf  did  on  him  his  warrior's  weeds,  a  twisted  mail- 
shirt,  and  lielmet  begirt  with  many  rings,  and  his  biting 
sword,  which  was  named  Hrunting.  Then  he  plunged  in, 
and  the  whelming  waters  passed  over  his  head.  It  was 
some  time  ere  he  could  discern  what  lay  nt  the  bottom, 
but  soon  the  old  hag,  who  for  fifty  years  had  had  her 
home  there,  discovered  tliat  some  one  from  the  world 
above  was  exploring  the  strange  abode.  She  grappled 
with  Beowulf,  seizing  him  in  her  devilish  grip,  but  she  did 
not  hurt  him  by  that,  for  the  mail  shirt  protected  his  body 
ai^ainst  lier  hateful  fingers;  next  she  dragged  the  Ring 
Prince  into  her  den,  yet  could  he  not,  despite  bis  rage, 
wield  his  sword.  At  last  ho  perceived  he  was  in  a  hall, 
where  the  water  could  not  harm  him  nor  the  fatal  embrace 
of  the  witch,  and  by  the  light  of  a  distant  fire  he  saw  the 
old  were-wolf.  He  struck  a  ringing  blow  upon  her  head, 
but  the  steel  would  not  hurt  her.  Then  the  warrior,  the 
Gotha'  lord,  threw  away  his  weapon  and  eeizwl  Grendel's 
mother,  and  shook  her  so  that  she  sank  down.  But  she, 
paying  him  back,  griped  his  hand,  and  he.  over-reaching 
himself,  likewise  fell  down,  GixMidel's  mother  leaped 
upon  him  and  drew  a  knife,  seeking  to  find  a  way  under 
his  corselet,  but  that  held  firm,  or  he  would  have  |)eri8hed. 

At  last  Beowulf  saw  among  the  rubbish  a  victorious 
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blade,  an  old  sword  of  giant  days,  with  keenest  cdgt\ 
The  Scjlding's  champion  seized  ilie  hilt,  and  despairing  of 
his  life  he  drew  the  hlade  and  struck  fiercely  at  her  neck. 
It  broke  the  bone-jointtt  and  passed  through  her  bodj. 
She  sank  upon  the  iioor.  And  he,  rejoicing  in  his  deed, 
spninrf  up;  a  light  stole  down  into  the  water  a^  when  the 
lamp  of  heaven  uiildl)'  shines,  and  he  saw  throughout  the 
house.  Then  he  j>erceived  Grendel's  hated  bo<ly  lying  there, 
and  swinging  his  sword  around  Beowulf  cut  off  his  head. 

When  the  wise  men,  who  with  Hrothgar  were  watching 
the  pool  frohi  al)ove,  saw  the  water  all  dabbled  and  stained 
with  blood,  they  made  no  doubt  but  that  the  old  she- wolf 
had  destroyed  the  noble  earl.  Tlien  came  on  noon-day,  and 
the  Scyldings  grew  siek  of  heart;  the  king  of  men  turned 
to  go  homeward ;  but  still  they  gazetl  upon  the  hike, 
longing  for  their  lord  to  appear.  And  down  below,  behold ! 
in  the  hot  blood  of  the  giant  all  the  sword  had  melted 
away,  like  ice  when  the  Father  (He  wJio  hath  power  over 
times  and  seasons — the  tnio  God)  looseneth  the  bond  of 
frost  and  unwindeth  the  ropes  which  bind  the  waves. 
Then  Beowulf  dived  up  through  the  water :  soon  he  was 
at  the  surfiice.  And  when  Grcudel  died,  the  turbid  waves, 
the  vast  and  gloomy  tracts,  grew  calm  and  bright. 

So,  too,  after  Wr  centuries  of  gloom,  the  mild  light  of 
Christianity  shone  down  into  the  deep  waters  of  German 
thought,  and  in  time  their  tracts  too  grew  calm  and  bright. 
But  this  was  not  yet.  We  have  still,  in  another  chapter, 
to  try  and  see  something  of  how  the  dark  shadow  which 
was  an  inheritance  of  so  many  ages  hung  over  the  creed 
of  mediieval  Christendom.  By  virtue  of  this  inheritance 
medieval  Catholicism  entered  into  the  line  of  descont  from 
the  creeds  of  heathen  Germany, 

§  2.  The  Oods  of  the  Homestead, 

We  have  gained -some  insight  into  one  side  of  Teutonic 
belief;  and  that  the  most  important  side.     We  have  been 
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standing  witli  the  warrior,  who  had  his  home  in  the  mark 
and  who  spent  his  timo  in  hunting  there.  His  world  and 
his  gods  are  those  who  lie  beyond  the  familiar  ground  of 
the  village  farm  ;  still  farther  away,  as  the  half-known 
changes  into  the  wholly  strange,  awe  and  gloom  merge 
into  liorror  and  darkness,  and  we  pass  fW)m  the  homes  of 
the  warlike  Odhinn,  Thorr,  and  Tyr  to  hateful  Jotnn- 
heim.  The  joys  of  Odhinn*s  heaven  were  for  the  war- 
rior. He  only  who  had  died  by  the  sword  could  gain 
entrance  there.  Every  morning  the  heroes  of  Valholl  rode 
out  to  the  field  and  fought  till  they  had  hewn  each 
other  in  pieces ;  but  at  even  they  were  whole  again,  and 
they  spent  the  night  over  their  cups  of  mead.  This  per- 
petual fighting  was,  as  we  know,  a  preparation  for 
Bagnarok. 

A  paradise  such  as  this  would  ill  have  suited  quiet  folk : 
and  even  among  the  Germans  there  were  some  of  these 
There  was  a  simpler  sort  of  religion  which  belonged  to 
those  who  in  after  years  became  the  peasantry.*  They 
were  averse  from  wai-,  but  fond  of  rustic  life  and  its  quiet 
pleasures.  There  must  nlways  bo  in  the  midst  of  a  society, 
however  warlike,  a  large  class  of  those  who  have  no  taste 
for  the  favourite  pursuit,  who  have  no  desire  for  adventure 
nor  for  change  of  home.  These  are  the  true  chiUlron  of 
the  soil.  We  trace  their  influence  in  every  creed;  and 
their  religion  is  the  faith  of  worshippers  to  whom  no  mere 
change  of  creed  is  of  vital  importance.  They  have  their 
poetry  of  nature,  which  asks  no  aid  from  anxious  thought 
and  aspiration.  Whatever  others  may  discover  of  the 
seci-etfi  of  life,  they  can  find  out  this  at  least,  that  there 
are  still  cakes  and  ale  to  be  met  with  there,  and  open 
sunny  meadows, and  grasses  and  flowers,  and  silvery  streams, 
and  soft  shy  wood  creatures,  and  fishes  and  innuinerablo 

'  Tbo  old  Oormans  had  not  precisely  slaves  after  Uie  B^jinan  fubioD, 
but  tbey  Lad  serfs,  who  cuHivntcd  the  soil  for  them  (Tac.  Oerm.  c  S5, 
nnd  GuiMt,  Cdurji,  Ace,  Hut.  de  France,  i.  p.  a65).  Those  serfs  ma/ have 
been  originally  Slavonic  by  blood  (fiJav  —  slavo),  but  they  spoke  QermaD, 
and  made  up  the  lower  population  of  the  Oeiiiians. 
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birds.  For  them,  as  the  tme  bard  of  all  this  craft '  in  old 
days  said,  '  for  them  earth  yields  her  increase  ;  for  them 
the  oaks  hold  ia  their  summits  acorns  and  in  their  mid- 
most branches  bees.  The  flocks  bear  for  them  their  ileecy 
burdens,  and  their  wives  bring  forth  children  like  to  their 
fathers.  They  live  in  unchanged  happiness,  and  need 
not  ply  aci'088  the  sea  in  impious  ships.'  There  were  such 
men  and  women  as  these  among  our  own  forefathers ;  and 
the  religion  which  they  made  their  own  wivs  of  necessity 
somewhat  opposed  to  the  creed  of  the  Wodin-worshippers. 

There  are  two  gods  who  seem  to  belong  to  this  faction  : 
both  gods  of  summer  and  the  suu.  One  is  Balder,  the 
brightest  and  best  beloved  among  the  jEair,  who  was  the 
very  swa  himself,  the  day  star  in  his  mild  aspect,  as  lie 
would  naturally  appear  in  the  Nurth.  Balder's  house  was 
called  Breirablik,  Wide-Glance — that  is  to  say,  it  was  tbe 
bright  upper  air  which  is  the  sun's  home.  This  ])alaeo 
was  surrounded  by  a  space  called  the  peaee-stentl,  in  which 
no  deed  of  violence  could  be  done.'  Balder  appears  to  us 
like  the  son  of  L6t<5  in  his  moat  bouiguant  mood.  VVTieu 
he  died  all  tilings  in  heaven  and  eai'th,  *  both  living  tilings 
and  trees  and  stones  and  all  metals,'  wept  to  bring  him 
back  again  :  ^  ns,  indeed,  all  things  must  weep  at  the  loss 
of  the  sun,  chief  nour'sher  at  life's  feast. 

The  other  sun  god,  or  summer  go<l,  was  Freyr,  who  was 
connected  with  the  spriug  aud  with  all  the  growth  of 
plants  and  animals  ;  he  was  a  patron  of  agriculture,  and, 
like  Balder,  a  god  of  peace;  'to  him  must  men  pray  for 
good  harvests  and  for  peace;**  a  *  beauteous  and  mighty 
god  *  he  was,  like  Apollo  Chrysacir,  girt  with  a  sword  ; 
not  so  much  for  fight  as  because  the  sun's  rays  are  ever 
likened  to  a  sword.  Freyr  can  fight  upon  occasion  ;  and 
ho  will  engage  in  cue  of  tbe  three  great  combats  of 
Itairnarok.* 
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*  HeAiod,  Wtfrhi  and  Aiyjr.  233 

*  Kdda  Snorra,  D.  4U,  and  KrilMofssa^  b<^inning'. 


■  E.  8. 1.  C. 


<  K.  S.  D.  24 


•  See  Chap.  VIII. 
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The  gentler  side  of  the  religion  was  in  the  North,  as  it 
always  is,  associated  rather  with  the  goddesses  than  with 
gods.  Here,  as  among  Greeks  and  Ri:)mans,  the  great 
patron  of  the  peasant  folk  was  the  earth  goddess.'  In 
Tacitus  the  ilivinity  appears  under  the  name  of  Nerthus, 
which  is  perhaps  Hertha.^  A  similar  goddess  among  the 
Suevi  is  called  by  him  Isis,  Other  German  names  which 
Beem  to  belong  more  or  less  to  the  same  divinity  are 
Harke,  Holda,  Ferchta,  Bertlm.  We  must  class  with 
those  beings  the  Norse  ifVigg  (German  Freka).  Her  I 
have  already  taken  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
earth  goddess  may  lose  her  distinctive  character  and  put 
on  that  of  the  heaven  god  through  becoming  his  wife. 
H^ra,  we  saw,  did  this  in  the  Greek  pantheon,  and  Frigg 
does  the  same  in  the  Northern.  She  is  not  a  conspicuous 
character  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology. 

To  Frigg  Freyja  bears  the  same  relationship  that 
PersephonS  bears  to  D6m6t5r ;  wherefore  we  may  say 
that  Fiigg,  Freyr,  and  Freyja  correspond  to  Demeter, 
Dionysus,  and  Pereephoufi,  and  more  closely  still  to  the 
Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera  of  the  Romans.  After  what  was 
said  in  Chapter  V.  t*:mehingthe  relationship  of  these  latter 
gcKls,  no  further  explanation  is  needed  of  the  chaiucter  of 
Frigg,  Freyr,  and  Freyja. 

It  is  strange,  however,  to  see  how  tlie  tale  of  the 
wanderings  and  sorrows  of  the  earth  goddess  in  search  of 
the  spring  reappears  in  the  mythology  of  every  land,  and 
ends  in  every  cose  in  some  form  of  mystery.  There  are 
two  stories  in  the  Eddas  '  which  especially  correspond  to 
the  myths  commemorated  in  the  anodos  (up-coming)  of 
Persephonfi  and  her  marriage  with  Dionysus  and  in  her 

*  See  Chap.  V. 

'  Tlie  identity  of  Nertlnis  and  HcrtbR  is  BAsamed  by  racwit  writers  who 
are  not  specialists  upon  the  subject  of  Qcrman  etymology;  but,  as  it  ia 
not  adinitttid  by  Qrimm,  £  bositate  U)  iissume  it,  probablii  us,  at  tirut  ^I^^ht, 
it  apfjeare  (sec  <rrimm,  IJ.  M.  cliap.  xiii.)  Nenhus,  says  Meyer,  ctirre- 
spondii  to  the  Skr.  Nritu.s,  terra  {Xachtni^  luCfrimm's  D.M.  iii.  bO-  Nritaa 
or  Nirrtis  bctaran  the  Qneim  nf  tho  Dead  (see  p.  SB9}. 

'  From  K.  S.  D.  37,  and  ^kimisuull. 
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JcathodoB  (down-going)  and  the  sorrows  of  Demeter  for  ber 
loss.  The  first  is  tbe  history  of  the  wooing  of  OerJ  hj 
Frojr,  and  it  is  thns  told : — 

There  was  a  man  named  G^inirJ  and  Lis  wife  was 
lOrbota  (Aurbo^a),  of  the  mountain  jotuus*  race.  Their 
-daughter  was  Gerd,  fairest  of  all  women.  Once  Frejr 
niouuUfd  the  seat  of  Odhinn,  which  was  called  Air  Throne; 
and  looking  northward  into  far  Giant  Land,  he  saw  a  light 
flash  forth.  Looking  again,  he  saw  that  the  light  was 
made  by  the  maiden  Gerd,  who  had  just  opeae<l  ber  father's 
door,  and  that  it  wa-s  her  beauty  wliich  thus  shone  over  the 
snow.  Then  Freyr  was  smitten  with  love  sadness,  and 
determined  to  woe  the  fair  one  to  be  his  wife  ;  and  so  be 
sent  his  messenger,  Skimir,  to  whom  he  gave  his  horse  and 
magic  sword.  Skimir  went  to  Gerd,  and  he  told  ber  how 
great  Freyr  was  among  the  iKsir,  and  how  noble  and  happy 
a  place  was  Asgard,  the  home  of  tlio  gods ;  but  for  oil  his 
pleading  Gerd  would  give  no  car  to  his  suit.  At  last  the 
messenger  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  to  take  her 
life,  unless  she  would  grant  to  Freyr  his  desire.  So  Gerd 
promised  to  visit  the  god  nine  nights  tliencej  in  Barri's 
wood. 

Here  a  very  simple  nature  myth  is  told  ns.  Tlie 
earth  will  not  respond  to  tbe  wooing  of  the  sun  unless  be 
draw  bis  sharp  sword,  the  rays.  Freyr  himself  it  must 
have  been  who  in  the  original  myth  undertook  the  journey 
into  dark  Jutunheim.*  In  very  northern  lands  we  know 
that  the  sun  himself  does  actually  disappear  in  the  cold 
North,  the  death  region.    WJien  he  is  there  the  earth  con- 
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*  G^mir  is  a  name  of  tho  sea  g:od  0ct^  =  0ceatiu8  eljmologleally  and 
ftctoAlly.  SeoOegisiirekkft,  iHsg.  The  relationship  betweou  »uch  u  being  and 
the  eartb  is  not  qaite  plain,  though  tho  explanation  may  ocrtuinly  be 
suggested  by  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  of  Ocoanus  in  Chapter  II. 
and  in  various  places.  Gj'mir  is  by  Simrock  (i»mnect€d  with  H;jTnir,  who 
is  the  winter  sea  (H^miskviCa).  {Ifandhuoh  drr  dcuturhrn  Jft/fftoffiffie^  p. 
01.)     SimriifJc  also  Bays  that  Gj-mir  is  an  undiT-worhl  gi>d  (p.  I^liH). 

=*  Skirnir  is  in  fact  only  a  by-name  uf  Freyr  («ee  Lex.  MythoL  7066). 
Tho  same  anthnrity  says  that  skirnir  meann  the  air,  which  somewhat  com* 
plioatcii  the  solution  of  the  story.    The  Icl,  $Hrr  is  our  thmr* 
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ISIS  AKD  NERTHUa 

Bents  to  meet  him  again  with  love  nine  nights  hence — that 
ia  to  say,  after  the  nine  winter  months  are  over.  They  meet 
in  Barri's  wood,  which  is  the  wood  in  its  first  greenness.' 

We  turn  now  to  the  Norse  version  of  the  KtidoBos  of 
Persephon^,  which  is  shorter  than  the  history  of  the 
wooing  of  Gerd,  and  which,  it  will  be  seen,  bears  more 
resemblance  to  the  history  of  Isis,  who  lost  her  husband, 
than  to  the  history  of  Demeter,  who  lost  her  daughter. 
The  part  of  the  earth  is  taken  here  by  Frcyja.  Freyja, 
we  are  told,  had  a  husbund,  Odhur,'''  who  left  his  wiie  to 
travel  in  far  countries  and  never  returned.  Freyja  went 
in  search  of  him,  and  ui  tbut  quest  passed  (like  Dem^t^r) 
through  many  lands ;  so  that  she  has  many  names,  ^  for 
each  people  called  her  by  a  ditFert^nt  one.'  *  But  all  her 
jonrneyings  were  vain  ;  *and  since  then  she  weeps  continu- 
ally, and  her  tears  are  drops  of  gold.'  * 

We  know  that  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  mystery 
of  the  earth  goddess  was  that  part  which  celebrated  her 
*  coming'  in  the  form  of  spring,  and  how  this  advent  was 
represented  to  the  sense  as  a  journey  of  the  image — the 
rude  agalma  or  the  statue — of  the  goddess  from  place  to 
place.  For  this  reason  was  Isis  caiTiod  in  a  car  or  in  a 
boat,*  and  in  a  car  was  drawn  the  Epheaian  Artejnis,  like 
many  another  earth  goddess  of  Asiatic  birth ;  for  this 
reason  once  was  dragged  Demeter  in  that  car  harnessed 
with  panthers  and  lions  to  which  the  chorus  of  Euripides 
makes  allusion ;  or  the  image  of  the  spring  god,  lacchos, 

'  Barri  is  '  green.* 

'  Odbor  is  really  irtentical  with  Odbinn,  as  Frpf  ja  is  (this  tale  among 
others,  and  her  name  too,  showing  her  to  be  do)  with  Krigff.  It  is  wortS 
noting  that  whureas  iiVigg  has  gunerully  to  eonforui  her  nature  to 
that  of  her  hmtbanii.  in  this  particular  story  Olblnn  (Odhur)  takes  upon 
hitnseir  a  c-hurncter  foreign  to  the  bciiveu  god,  in  order  to  oumpletti  the 
myth  of  the  eurth. 

■  KiUla  Snorra,  D.  35.  See  nbat  was  said  on  p.  49  and  In  Chap.  V. 
touching  the  dllTcrent  names  of  the  earth  goddess. 

*  The  rains  of  autumn,  so  rich  for  future  gain,  yet  which  ore  shed  by 
the  Earth  as  slic  locks  upon  the  decay  of  summer  and  searches  in  vain  for 
the  verdure  of  spring. 

*  Apuleiuu  MeU  xi, ;  Loctantias,  i.  27. 
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was  borne  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  In  these  forms  of 
mystery  the  mythic  journey  was  translated  into  a  real  oue. 
We  have  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  aa  similar 
ceremonies  were  observed  in  the  case  of  ihe  German  earth 
goddess,  among  the  Germans  also  there  existed  a  mystery. 
This  was  not  indeed  a  celebration  of  the  highly  developed 
kind,  such  as  the  Eleusinia,  but  one  of  that  primitive 
rural  order  of  mysteries  such  as  are  still  traceable  within 
or  behind  the  more  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  Greek 
mysteria.' 

Ta>citu8  appears  to  mention  two  German  earth  god- 
desses, Nerthus  and  Isis;  it  is  probable  that  the  two  names 
really  connote  the  same  peraouality*  When  the  historian 
calls  one  of  them,  the  divinity  of  the  Suevi,  Isis,  he  assuredly 
bestows  this  name  upon  her  on  the  same  principle  by 
which  he  gives  the  names  Mercury,  Hercules,  and  Mars  to 
Wuotan,  Donar,  and  Zio — namely,  because  there  was  that 
in  the  character  of  the  German  goddess  which  recalled  to 
his  mind  the  Isis  known  to  the  Romans.  In  truth,  one  of 
these  points  of  likeness  he  immediately  afterwards  men- 
tions— the  fact  that  the  image  of  the  German  goddess  was 
carried  from  place  to  place  in  a  boat.  We  may  conclude 
from  these  data  that  the  Suevian  goddess  had  her  mys- 
teries, which  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  Roman  Isis." 
Again, concerning  the  other  earth  goddess,  Nerthus,  Tacitus 
is  still  more  explicit.  In  the  first  place  wo  learn  that  she 
was  recognised  as  a  personification  of  the  earth — Nerthus 
id  est  Terra  Mater,  Some  have  thought  that  for  Nerthus 
in  this  passage  we  should  read  Hertha. 

This  Nerthus  had,  it  seems,  her  home  in  an  island  of 
the  Northern  Sea — Riigen,  as  is  supposed,  or  Heligoland.^ 
Her  secret  shrine  in  the  ceutro  of  the  island  was  sur- 


i 


>  See  Chap.  V. 

'  I  use  the  term  Unman  7>fff,  because  tlicre  can  be  no  question  that  tho 
laim  as  vor!ihippe<l  in  lOiiinc  dilTercd  mucfa  from  tho  goddess  of  the  ancient 
KgTptian.i.     Sec  Chtip.  V. 

■  Heligolnnr)  -  flvilitje  jMnd.  Ilugcn,  however,  is  the  most  probable 
coDjuctnro  fur  Lbo  identification  of  the  ialoud  in  qucfilioa. 
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rounded  by  a  dense  thicket,  which  none  but  priosta  might 
enter,  Thence  every  year  she  was  taken  to  be  shown  for 
a  season  to  the  people,  and  in  order  that  her  wanderings, 
like  tlioae  of  DemAtor,  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
dramatic  representation.  Wlicn  brought  to  the  mainland, 
she  was  dragged  from  phice  to  place  in  a  closed  waggon — 
which  was  probably  fashioned  like  a  ship  mounted  on 
wheels ' — and  wherever  she  came  she  brought  gladness 
and  peace.  *  Happy  ia  the  place,  joyf  nl  the  day,  which  is 
honoured  by  the  entertainment  of  such  a  guest ;  no  war  can 
go  ou,  no  arms  are  borne,  the  sword  rests  in  its  scabbard. 
This  peace  and  rest  continue  till  the  priest  takes  back  tlie 
goddess,  satiate  of  converse  with  jaortals.'^ 

Evidently  we  have  here  the  trace  of  mystic  celebrations 
not  unlike  the  beginnings  of  the  Greek  Eleusinia;  rites 
of  a  simple  kind  such  as  are  suited  to  the  feelings  of  a 
primitive  race. 

Now  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  rustic  side  of 
heathenism,  the  woiship  of  the  peasant  class,  should  have 
kept  its  observances  more  free  from  the  destructive  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  than  was  possible  to  the  fiercer  part 
of  the  creed,  that  side  of  it  which  was  repreaentpod  by  the 
great  divinities  Odhinn,  Thorr,^  and  Tyr.  The  worship  of 
the  gods  of  the  mark  might  be  called  the  Church  militant 
of  heathenism.  The  votaries  of  these  go<ls  were  the  men 
wJio  first  sallied  forth  to  conquer  in  the  territories  of  Rome, 
and  who,  having  been  victorious  in  arms,  were  again  them- 
selves conquered  by  Christianity.  Those  who  remained  be- 
hind, when  they  had  to  submit  to  the  new  religion,  quietly 
fashioned  it  to  suit  their  own  ideas.  They  stiovc  to  make 
Christianity  a  creed  fit  for  nistic  folk  concerned  with  few 
cares,  unless  to  secure  good  harvests,  and  with  offerings  to 
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'  The  reaBotu  for  Ihu  sapposition  may  be  best  studied  in  Grimm,  D.  M, 
ch.  xiii,  *  TftC  Orrm.  c.  40. 

*ThorT  *iad  a  certain  relationsliip  to  pr-.-ucinl  life  which  Uliland  has 
lirou^la  pmminenily  furwan.1  in  liiij  intcrrating  and  pocMcaX  Mut Mum  rom 
Thorr.  Nevertheless  ho  belonged  originAlIy  to  the  fixbliug  gods.  As  a 
god  of  Llie  peaaaul  fulk  ho  appc&red  later. 
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ward  off  the  threat  of  hail  and  thunder.  And  the  Cliristian 
priests,  who  sprang  from  the  peasant  class,  eonJd  not  find 
it  iu  their  hearts  altogether  to  condemn  the  ancient  rites; 
rather  they  glossed  them  over  as  ti-ibutes  to  the  honour  of 
the  Virgin  or  of  some  saint.  Wherefore  it  happens  that 
in  one  form  or  another,  whether  as  a  survival  of  heathenism 
or  as  a  heathen  festival  christianised,  vye  have  constant 
proof  of  the  great  vitality  of  the  cult  of  the  old  earth 
deity,  whether  we  call  her  Nerthus,  or  Frigg,  or  Berchta,or 
Holda ;  and  we  Gnd  her  rites  surviving  in  popuhir  religion 
from  the  Middle  Agfis  down  even  to  our  own  times. 

One  example,  i>erhap8  the  most  striking  of  which  any 
record  remains,  of  the  appearance  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  a 
ritual  observance  allied  to  the  ancient  rites  of  Nerthus  is 
worth  quoting.  The  record  of  it  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
chronicle  of  Kndolf,  Abbot  of  St.  Tron,  a  place  between 
Liege  and  Loiivain.'  The  ceremonial — for  such  we  must 
call  it — which  in  this  passage  the  chronicler  describes, 
arose  out  of  the  rivalry  between  the  rustic  population  near 
Aachen  and  the  weavers  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  took 
the  form  of  a  distinctly  heathen  revival.  Wearers  have 
generally  been  noted  for  their  piety,  and  not  least  so  the 
weavers  of  the  country  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  who  have 
counted  among  their  ranks,  on  the  one  hand,  some  of  the 
devoutest  spirits  of  Catholicism,  as  Thomas  of  Kcmpen, 
and,  on  the  other,  some  of  the  most  zealous  champions  of 
the  Reibrraed  Creed.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  weavers 
of  Abbot  Rudolf's  history  combined  with  their  attachment 
to  Christianity  no  small  contempt  for  the  uncultured  and 
half-heathen  rustics  who  lived  around.  These  last,  who 
were  in  a  numerical  majority,  determined  to  have  their 
revenge.  So  in  a  neighbouring  wood  they  constructed  a 
»kipf  which  they  placed  on  wkfeh,  and  carried  in  procession 
from  place  to  place.  Multitudes  joined  the  concourse, 
both  men  and  women,  and  they  proceeded  with  heathen 


■  The  date  of  this  chronicle  la  eiroa  A.D.  1133. 
xii.  SOU.  and  is  qaoled  by  Grimm,  Z).  M.  i.  214. 


It  iM  published  by  Pens. 
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and  licentious  songs  and  unrestrained  gestures,  until  the 
whole  celebraUon  must  have  ossnmed  the  aspect  of  a  Diony- 
siac  orgy.  The  weavers,  willy  nilly,  were  compelled  to  dnig 
the  heathen  thing  about,*  It  was  taken  from  the  village 
whei-c  it  had  first  been  wade  (Cornelimiinster,  near  Aachen) 
to  Maestricht.  There  it  was  furnished  with  a  nmst  and 
sail,  and  thence  dragged  to  Tongres,  and  from  Tongres  to 
Loos.  Some  of  the  nobility  favoured  the  movement, 
which  grew  to  the  proportion  of  a  small  tumiilt  and 
cotild  not  be  put  down  without  bloodshed. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  rustic  festivals  of 
a  soberer  kind,  such  as  were  iipproved  b}'  the  Church.  One 
of  these  was  the  festival  or  fast  of  the  death  of  Balder, 
which  has  been  preserved  down  to  modern  days  in  the 
St.  John's  Days'  fires,  Johauuisfeuer,  feux  de  St.-Jean. 
But  of  these  I  shall  speak  again  in  anoUier  chapter ;  for 
the  story  of  BalJer*s  death  has  yet  to  be  told.  The 
Midsummer  fire  of  Balder,  though  the  greatest  among 
Teutonic  celebrations  of  this  kind,  is  only  one  among 
several  which  are  preserved  in  the  popular  customs  of 
Teutonic  and  Celtic  peoples.  Three  other  seasons  were 
specially  set  apart  for  this  sort  of  festivity.  One  was 
Easter,  now  a  Church  festival  and  movable,  originaJly  a 
stationary  feast  in  honour  of  Ostura  (8ax»  Eastre),  a  goddess 
of  spring,  who  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  Freyja. 
Another  was  the  first  of  May,  now  SS.  Phillip  and  James, 
in  German  Walpurgistag ;  the  third  was  the  festival  of 

'' Pauper  qnidam  ru'ttirtui  ex  vilUl  nomine  Indil  hano  diabolicam  cx- 
cog^tavit  technam.  Acccptit  a  judicibus  tiducid  ct  a  Icribiis  hominibas 
auxiLio  qui  gaudent  jocis  et  novitatibns,  in  proximd  silvA  navem  coiu- 
pofiuit^  ct  earn  rotis  aup[>ositis  afEgcna  vchibilem  super  tenram  cfTocit, 
obtinuii  quoque  a  potesUtibus,  nt  injoctis  fuulbus  texUjrum  butaerui  ox 
IndA  AqaiAgTanam  (Aix)  traberotur.  .  .  . 

*  Toxtores  interim  occulto  sod  pnccordiali  gcmiia  deum  jostom  jadioem 
super  COS  vindicem  invt>cahant,  qui  ad  hano  ignominiam  eon  detrndebant 
....  Camquo  hso  et  eorum  simitia  6«ciim,  ut  dlxi,  lacrjiiuibititcr  con- 
qucrcrentnr  concrepabant  nnfo  illud  nescio  cujus  i>:)tius  dicam,  Bacchi  an 
Vencm,  NeptunlAivo  Martid.  .sed  ut.  veriua  dicam  ante  omnium  malignomm 
Bpirituam  cxccrabile  dooiicilium  genera  divcram-um  mxtnoorvm  turpia 
tmntitM  et  mliffioni  Ckrutiana  coneineutiuia.  ,  .  .' 
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the  New  Year,  or  of  Tule.  Oa  each  of  these  oocasions 
great  bonfires  were  lighted,  and  kept  burning  all  night 
through. 

Eiister  was  specially  the  season  of  new  birth ;  whence 
arose  the  custom  of  baptising  at  Easter,  and  also  the 
syrobolisra  of  the  EasU^r  e^^r.'  These  Easter  eggs  are 
coloured  red  and  yellow,  in  reference  to  the  Eaater  fire,  or 
else  to  the  sun.'  The  ceremonies  which  are  appropriated 
to  auy  of  these  bonfires  are  generally  the  same.  Girls 
who  wish  to  be  married  during  the  year  must  dance  round 
them  three  times  (or  nine  times),  or  give  throe  leaps  over 
the  flame.'  Youths  must  do  the  same.  The  WalpurgU- 
feuer  has  a  special  mission  in  keeping  off  the  wit^^hes,  for 
WalpurijisjMchl  is  a  great  night  for  the  witches'  Sabbath. 
On  that  night  fires  are  kindled  on  all  the  hills ;  and  super- 
stition holds  that  bo  far  as  the  light  uf  each  fire  extends, 
to  that  distance  the  witches  are  banned.*  This  season,  also, 
is  a  time  of  new  birth  and  of  a  sort  of  heathen  baptism ; 
to  wash  in  May  dew  guards  against  bewitchment.^  The 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  another  festival  of  the 
spring,  of  the  anodos ;  the  Virgin  here  standing  in  popular 
superstition  for  Persephon^  or  for  GerSr. 

The  way  in  which  the  maypole  is  or  was  honoured  in 
our  village  festivals  recalls  to  some  extent  the  ancient  tree 
worship,  which  preceded  even  the  cult  of  Odhinn  or  of 
Nerthus;  but  the  ceremonies  are  also  specially  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  earth  goddess. 

The  author  of  the  'Auatomie  of  Abuses'  has  drawn 
for  us  a  picture  of  the  way  in  which  Maydaj  Eve  and 
May  Morning  were  si>ent  in  the  villages  of  England  in 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that,  nntil  the  chaoge  in  the 
rtyle,  the  civil  year  began  on  the  2.»lh  of  March. 

'So  at  least  says  \Voltk(;,  /Vk/jw-A^  Votkntttrrtflaulte, 
■  Called  in  Germany  Frcudentdnz  luul  FreudeuMpruHff. 

*  Wuttke.l.  c. 

*  May  was  alao  aacred  to  Thorr»  and  to  the  hammer  of  Thorr,  the  symbol 
of  law.  It  was  the  time  for  Ihll-things,  the  Champs  tU  Afaif  ice,  the  fore- 
runners  of  our  May  Mcetiiufi. 
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the  sixteeutb  century;  drawn  it,  doubtless,  with  an  nn- 
frientlly  pencil,'  but,  we  niaj  well  believe,  truly  as  to  the 
main  details. 

'  They  goe  some  to  the  woods  and  "proves,  some  to  the 
hills  and  mountainea,  when  they  spend  the  night  in  plea- 
saunt  pastime,  and  in  the  morning  they  return,  bringing 
with  them  birche  boughes  and  branches  of  trees  to  deck 
their  assemblies  withal.  But  thoir  chioi'est  jewel  they 
bring  thence  is  the  maypoale,  which  they  bring  home  with 
great  veneration  as  thus ;  they  hare  twentie  or  fourtie 
yoake  of  oxen,  and  everie  oxo  haih  a  sweet  nosegaie  of 
flowerd  tied  to  the  top  of  his  homes,  and  these  oxen  drtiwe 
tlie  maypoale,  the  Blinking  idol  rather.  ,  ,  .  I  have  heard 
it  crediblie  reported  that  of  fourtie,  three  score,  or  au 
hundred  maides  j,'<ting  to  the  wood,  there  have  scarcely 
the  third  part  returned  aa  they  went.' 

By  the  severity  of  this  picture  of  the  nHnking  idol  and 
its  licentious  abuses  we  ai*e  perhaps  brought  all  the  nearer 
to  the  ancient  rites  out  of  which  the  May  dances  had  their 
rise;  I  mean  to  tliat  primitive  earth  worship  which  begins 
so  far  back  and  lasts  so  long.  For  orgiastic  rites  had  no 
small  share  in  this  primitive  ritual. 

In  being  present  at  such  ceremonies  nowadays,  and  in 
watching  the  dance  round  the  maypole  —  which  might 
rather  be  called  a  sort  of  rhythmic  walking  of  interlacing 
figures  than  an  actual  dunce — I  have  had  my  thoughts 
forcibly  led  to  that  mimic  search  for  the  lost  Persephon^, 
a  search  from  side  to  side  with  lighted  torches,  which  was 
part  of  the  dramatic  celebration  of  the  Eleusinia.  The 
simple  music  which  accompanied  the  dances  might  hflve 
been  given  forth  by  a  clioir  of  the  Eumolpida;,  or  by  the 
shepherd  pipes  which  led  the  procession  in  the  Roman 
Lu}>ercalia. 

But  again,  to  turn  the  picture  a  little,  although  the 
midnight  festival  which  formed  part  of  the  old  Teutonic 


1  Stnbbfl,  io  hu  Anatmnw  ofAHifit,  1SD0, 
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earili  worship  was  still  kept  up  in  the  'pleasant  pastimet* 
of  Mayday  Eve,  yet  in  it  we  may  likewise  detect  the  genu 
out  of  wliich  mediffival  superstition  was  to  foster  its  belief 
in  the  terrible  Brocken  dance  of  the  WalpurgiimachL 

Another  among  the  customs  which  belong  to  spring 
time  is  that  of  dragging  from  place  to  place  a  plough  upon 
wheels.  This  plough  is  the  changed  form  of  the  ship 
which  we  have  seen  carrying  the  image  of  Nerthus,  a 
form  suitable  to  settled  folk  and  to  agricultural  lives.*  In 
some  places  where  this  festival  of  the  plough  takes  phtcc 
tlie  young  men  who  drag  about  the  car  compel  any  girl 
they  meet  (who  lias  not  previously  furnished  herself  with 
a  lover)  to  join  their  band.  And  in  this  custom  we  detect 
a  faint  shadow  of  ancient  orgiastic  rites.  Shrove  Tuesday 
ia  the  day  generally  set  apart  in  Germany  for  the  dragging 
of  the  plough ;  in  England  it  is  the  previous  Monday, 
hence  called  Plough  Monday,^ 

The  tradition  of  the  Wandering  Jew — be  is  Odhinn 
transformed — is  that  he  can  reat  one  night  in  the  year 
only — namely,  on  the  night  of  Shrove  Tuesday- — and  that 
then  he  rests  upon  a  plough  or  upon  a  harrow.  Shrove 
Tuesday  is  of  course  the  day  when  all  sins  should  be 
absolved  (Shrive  Tuesday) ;  but,  in  addition  to  thia  notion, 
I  cannot  but  liee  in  the  resting  of  this  sinner  (who  is  also 
the  fierce  war  god)  upon  the  plough  a  reminiscence,  how- 
ever faint,  of  the  joyful  and  peaceful  day  when  the  earth 
goddess  came  round  drawn  in  her  car, 

Where  the  image  of  this  earth  deity  would  once  have 
been  borne,  that  of  the  Virgin  (the  Marienbild)  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  is  now,  carried  about  to  bless  the  fields. 


*  Oar  won! ^Zfw^ A,  the  German  Pjtuff,i&  otymologioJly  connected  with 
the  Qre«k  irXous,  a  sailing,  or  t\o7i>k,  a  ubip.  Thaxeion  plough  probably 
originally  meant  a  ship. 

'  'Thoy  plough  up  the  soil  before  any  honse  whence  they  receive  no 
reward '  (Strutt,  Sports  find  Pattimet,  2G0).  Thia  writer  saya  thai  Plough 
Monday  was  the  ^rst  Monday  after  Epipluiny.  My  own  recollections  of 
the  festival  arc  nssooiiitwl  with  the  day  before  Shrove  Tuesday.  We  &lso 
read  ot  a  f  ooLl'lougb  (Yule  X'lough  1)  dragged  about  at  Christmas  (p.  369). 


I 
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The  days  set  apart  for  tliia  journey  arc  the  KocratLoa 
Days,  corresponding,  no  doubt,  very  closely  to  the  time  of 
year  in  which  Nerthus  would'  have  appeared,  bringing 
fruitfulness  with  her.  During  these  Rogation  Days,  or 
upon  Ascension  Day,  takes  place  that  charming  relic  of 
old  heathenism  (Celtic,  I  should  suppose,  rather  than 
German)  called  in  England  '  \vell-dre38ing.*  In  Brittany 
the  choirs  of  the  churches,  headed  by  the  priests,  make 
(or  used  to  make)  solemn  processiou  with  flowers  and 
channts  to  the  fountain-head.'  In  England  well-dresaing 
IB  common  chiefly  in  the  midland  counties  or  toward  the 
west,  in  tlie  districts  which  were  once  part  of  Mercia  or 
of  Strathclyde.  At  Lichtield  well-dressing  is  celebrated 
with  choral  processions  as  in  Britlan}'. 

The  task  of  tracing  the  remains  of  German  heathenism 
in  popular  lore  and  popular  customs  is  fascinating,  but  it 
is  endless.  We  will  therefore  let  our  attention  rest  only 
on  one  other  season  beside  those  which  have  been  already 
Bpoken  of,  the  most  important  season  of  all.  I  mean  the 
twelve  days  (die  Zivolfeii).  With  us  this  phrase  'twelve 
days '  always  means  the  da3'8  which  follow  Christmas. 
In  Germany  that  is  likewise  the  usual  reckoning ;  but 
sometimes  the  da^s  are  alt  counted  before  Chrislmas,  and 
made  to  end  on  Christmas  Day.  Sometimea  they  are  the 
twelve  days  which  precede  the  New  Year  (Yule) — that  isto 
say,  those  extending  from  St.  Thomas's  Day  till  New  Year's 
Day.  Sometimes,  again,  they  are  the  twelve  days  which 
follow  New  Year's  Day.  The  Easter  feast  was  in  honour  of 
Fre^ja  or  of  Ostnra ;  the  Midsummer  feast  was  in  honour 
of  Balder ;  but  that  of  Midwinter,  the  Yule,  waa  sacred  to 
Odhinn,  as  such  a  season  might  well  be  to  a  god  of  storms. 
According  to  the  most  usual  disposition  of  the  days,  there- 
fore, this  Odhinn  festival  of  Yule  fell  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  twelve  days,  and  the  season  took  its  character  from 
Odhinn.'    Twelfth  Day  is,  in  Gennany,  dedicated  to  the 

*  Combry,  Vvyage  dau$  tc  Finiitirrc,  Ed.  Suuvcatrc. 

*  Winter  and  wind  -,  iui  ctymoluglcal  signiUcanco  which  appears  again 
in  x*iM^*'  fuid  x*m^  Attfmj,  &c. 
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Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  and  hence  called  Drcikoni*jfrin^, 
The  Three  Kings  are,  it  is  well  known,  supposed  to  be 
the  three  Magi,  and  their  names  Oaspar,  Melcbior,  and 
Baltha.Har.  IiVederick  Barbarossa  is  said  to  have  brought 
their  remains  from  MJlan  to  Cologne.* 

This  is  only  a  tradition,  however,  which  the   Italian 
historian  has  repeated.     We  have  proof  that  the  Three 
Kings  were  worshipped  long  before  the  days  of  Frederick,* 
and  I  hare  myself  little  doubt  that  the  original  Three 
Kings  were  Odhinn,  Thorr,  and  Tyr,  or,  to  give  them 
their  proper  German  names,  Wuotau,  Donar,  Zio.     This 
is  why  the  Three  Kings  were  so  widely  honoured  in  the 
Middle  AgeSj  and  why  the  superstitions  which  still  attach 
to  them  are  so  many.     They  are  still    a  great  feature 
in  the  observances  of  Yule.     The  initials  of  their  names, 
followed  each  by  a  cross  (thus,  G  +  M  +  B  + ),  are  pla<:ed  at 
this  season  upjii  all  the  doors  for  a  charm  ag-aiust  evil 
Bpirits.'     Thus   may    the   twelve  days    be    ivg-arded    its  a 
Bcason  of  contest  between  the  Christian  and  the  heathen 
powers,  between  the  new  creed  and  the  old.     Of  old  we 
know  how  Odhinn  used  sometimes  to  walk  the  t^arth,  alone 
or  in  company  with  his  brothers  Hconir  and  Loki ;  now  it 
is  Christ  who  is  said  to  revisit  earth  at  this  seaiion  of  the 
twelve  days,  alone  or  with  one  or  more  of  His  disciples,  very 
often  accompanied  by  Peter  and  Paul.     The  man  who  on 
Chrisluius  Eve  stands  under  an  apple  tree  (but  for  this 
apple   let   our  memories  of  an   earlier  belief  supply  ash) 
sees  heaven  open.     At  this  time,  too,  witches  dance  and 
hold  Hiibbath,  and  the  Wild  Huntsman  *  goes  his  round. 
Then  is  all  magic  rife.     The  Wise  Woman  (Weise  iVau)  ia 
seen  at  such  times  :  she  may  be  Frigg  or  Holda,  for  she 
otlen  brings  men  good  luck ;  or  she  may,  in  her  evil  aspect, 

'  vaiBoi. 

*  Thej  are  mentioned  in  the  Chatutm  dts  Ihiland,  wbivJi  b  o£  the 
eleventh  century,  a  hundred  years  befuro  Frederick  Barbaroesa  (1162. 
1190). 

*  Wattke,  I  c 

*  Hackolberg.    Sec  also  Chap.  X. 
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be  ono  of  the  witches.  The  beasts  in  the  stall  at  this 
time  speak  and  foretell  the  future.  Dreams  and  all  other 
signs  of  fate  are  more  sought  after,  and  they  are  more 
frequent  at  this  season  than  at  any  other  of  the  year. 
All  that  is  dreamt  in  the  twelve  nights  becomes  true. 
And  it  is  also  said  that  the  whole  twelve  days  are  a  sort 
of  epitome  of  the  following  twelve  months;  so  that,  what- 
ever be  the  character  of  any  individual  day,  fair  or  stormy, 
lucky  or  unlucky,  of  the  same  kind  will  be  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  the  ensuing-  year.  Wherefore  the  proverb 
Bays,  *  The  more  fearfully  the  storm  howls,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  young  year.'  The  Yule-tide  storm  is  the 
last  Toico  of  Odhiun  in  men's  ears. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 


THE    SHADOW   OP   DEATH. 

{  1.  VisiU  to  the  Under  World,     The  Death  of  Balder, 

The  shadow  of  death  which  we  have  seen  in  the  German^s 
outward  world,  his  world  in  space,  so  closely  surrounding 
all  life,  hemmed  it  in  not  less  straitlj  in  the  world  of  time, 
even  the  gods  themselves  not  being  able  to  escax>e  fin 
destruction.  There  is  a  much  closer  relationship  bet  we 
Asgard  and  the  Scandinavian  nether  kingdom  than  thera 
is  between  Olympus  and  Hades ;  so  that,  while  among  th« 
Greeks  only  some  few  among  the  gods  visited  the  lower 
world,  and  of  those  who  went  all  came  back  rictorions, 
having  overcome  death,  several  among  the  JEaiv  visited 
HePs  abode,  and  one  conspicuous  figure  in  their  body  went 
there  not  to  return.  Though  we  have  already  said  much 
concerning  the  gloominess  of  the  Germau  mythology, 
much  more  remains  to  be  said ;  for  that  mythology  can- 
not be  undei-stood  until  we  have  passed  in  review  the 
numerous  images  and  myths  of  death  which  it  contains. 
But  we  must  remember,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
German  could  often  win  out  of  lus  saddest  celebrations 
occasion  for  mirth  and  merriment,  as  an  Irishman  will  do 
at  a  wake,  and  his  very  familiarity  witji  sombre  thoughts 
and  images  gave  him  a  kind  of  desperate  cheerfulness  in. 
the  common  affairs  of  life. 

The  very  term  funeral  feast  is,  indeed,  a  Idnd  of 
paradox  :  yet  funeral  feasts  have  existed  among  all  nations. 
Among  the  Teutons  not  only  were  the  private  occasionB 
of  mourning  turned  into  seasons  of  hilarity,  but  the  veiy 
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funerals  of  the  gods  themselves — for  some  of  the  gods 
had  funeruls — were  so  used.  And  this  habit  strikes 
the  key-note  of  much  that  is  characteristic  of  Teutonic 
heathenism. 

la  a  former  chapter  we  passed  in  review  the  principal 
myths  and  figures  whereby  the  Aryan  races  have  repre- 
scnU'il  to  thomselvea  the  idea  of  death.  Each  one  of 
these  is  to  be  found  in  one  or  more  shapes  in  the  Teutonic 
mythology.  These  people  preserved  all  the  legacy  of 
thought  u{x>n  such  matters  wliich  had  been  bequeathed 
to  them  by  their  forefathers,  and  they  further  added 
some  which  were  their  peculiar  creation.  The  devouring 
beast  or  dragon,  the  man-eating  ogre,  the  pale  Goddess  of 
Death  with  her  Circ^  wand,  the  mortal  river  and  the 
mortal  soa,  the  Bridge  of  Souls,  ihe  ghostly  ferrymau^aJl 
these  are  to  be  found  in  the  belief  of  the  Teutons ;  all 
those  through  the  Teutons  became  afterwards  part  of  the 
mythology  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

As  the  greater  number  of  these  creations  are  in  a 
certain  degree  familiar  to  us,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
spend  much  time  in  pointing  out  their  characteristics. 
Rather  we  will  let  them  appear  in  their  proper  places  when, 
in  this  or  the  other  narrative,  in  company,  as  the  case  may 
happen,  of  a  human  hero  or  of  a  god,  we  shall  ourselves 
make  the  jnumey  to  the  Norseman's  under  world.  But 
there  is  a  series  of  personifications  of  death  which  are 
strange  to  other  systems  of  belief  beside  the  Teuton 
system,  and  of  which,  therefore,  we  have  had  as  yet  no 
occasion  to  speak.     These  we  must  first  consider. 

The  images  of  mortality  whereof  I  speak  are  those 
which  are  personifications  of  the  funeral  fire,  and  which 
therefore  spring  directly  out  of  the  custom  of  buniing  the 
dead.  We  have  seen  how  the  rite  of  cremation  very  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  worsiiip  of  the  fire  god  and  the 
desire  to  commit  the  dead  into  his  charge.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  the  sense  of  the  special  friendliness  and  human  love 
of  this   divinity— the   Agiii   of  the   early  Aryas — which 
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induced  men  to  entrust  him  with  the  care  of  the  dend 
body  rather  thnn  commit  it  to  the  care  of  the  universal 
mother,  the  earth.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  if  the 
rite  of  corpse-burning  had  become  an  ancient  oue,  and  if 
its  ori'^inal  meaning  had  become  obscured  by  time,  men*8 
feelings  toward  that  same  Fire  Divinity  might  come  to  be 
the  very  reverse  of  what  they  had  once  been.  He  might 
come  to  be  for  tl»em  a  symbol  of  death,  a  genius  of  destruc- 
tion, a  hateful  rather  than  a  beneficent  being*.  When  the 
ordinary  uses  of  lire  had  grown  familiar  through  long 
possession,  this  peculiar  aspect  of  the  fire,  that  it  was  used 
for  the  consumption  of  the  dead  bodies,  might  still  stand 
out  in  clear  relief.  And  when  the  worship  of  the  ordinary' 
god  of  flame  fell  into  abeyance,  a  sort  of  new  being  would 
rise  up,  who  symbolised  only  the  funeral  fire.  This  seems 
to  have  happened  among  the  German  races,  or  at  anj  rate 
among  the  Teutons  of  tlie  North. 

The  personiOcatiou  of  the  funend  fire  was  Loki.*  His 
name  means  simply  fire(logi),  and  he  was  once  doubtless 
a  kind  and  friendly  deit}'.  Even  in  the  Eddos  he  some- 
times shows  in  this  character.  We  read  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  great  creative  trilogy  who  came  from  among 
the  j^ir,  and  created  man  out  of  the  stamps  Ask  and 
Embla,  of  how 


'  I  Lavo  nut  ibought  it  atlvisable,  in  speaking  of  tliu  Norse  mytholo^, 
to  cnt^r  inio  anjr"  fliscussion  of  the  views  put  forwarti  iijknn  th*-  sabJLn:t  of 
the  in>'thulo(ry  of  the  KUdnA  by  Prof,  lliigpc  and  by  Dr.  Han^'.  Anyone, 
however,  who  has  read  I'rof.  lluitj^t-'a  piLptr  will  at  tho  mtjniion  of  l»ki 
have  hU  ilimij^hl3  directed  In  ihu  pa&saf^c  in  I  hat  i«iper  wherein  the 
learncl  writur  cndeavoun*  to  derive  Li>ki  frora  the  Iliblicul  LuoJfer.  I  lukve 
detiiilc-d  elscwhcro  (7W*/w.  Jt^'if.  Sim,  Lit.  vol.  xii,,  '  The  Myiholoj^  of  the 
Etklaji ')  DOino  of  the  ch'ivt  \Kf'in\ji  in  which  I  am  conipellt^l  tu  lUifur  from 
Prof.  Buggc'fl  ooncln^tions,  and  my  rraaons  for  thciMi  diderencea;  and  I 
hope,  whtiD  ihc  time  cumeei,  lo  continue  the  ftiibject  further.  Alcogctbor  I 
nothing  whitth  has  yet  >>e«n  brouplit  frrwurd  by  Ungrge  which  tend* 
shalco  materially  the  foandaiions  of  the  Eddaic  inycholi>gy.  Kor.again. 
can  I  give  much  weight  to  tho  arguutcnis  by  which  Dr.  Itong  has  cn- 
dcavourefl  to  prove  thai  tho  whole  of  the  Voliispii  ia  an  importation  into 
tho  North  fn>m  foreign  Kources.  And  In  this  opiuiuu  1  auj  glad  to  have 
the  sapport  of  so  learned  a  writer  as  Dr.  C.  P.  Tielo  in  a  recant  article  in 
the  Jlermf  t/t  rilht.  det  lUl.  vol.  U, 
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From  oat  of  thoir  assembly  came  there  thrco 
flighty  and  mcrcirul  i£sir  to  ma  *s  home. 
They  foand  on  earth,  almost  Uffletts, 
Ask  and  Embia,  faturelesa. 

The  namea  of  these  three  were  Odhinn,  Hoenir,  and 
*,  and  LfKir  is  generally  identified  with  Loki.'  Nay, 
if  Loki  had  not  once  been  a  friendly  power  he  could  not 
have  been  classed  among  the  ^sir,  as  he  generally  is. 

Nevertheless  the  more  commun  appearances  of  this 
being  are  in  a  precisely  contrary  character.  In  most  of 
his  deeds  he  has  quite  forgotten  his  kindly  office  and 
become  an  enemy  to  gods  and  men.  The  change  which 
the  pLTH unification  of  tire  underwent  between  the  days  of 
Agni  worship  and  the  days  of  Li>ki  worship  is  very  remark- 
able, and  can  only  be  explained  by  the  Tact  that  the  Norse- 
men looked  >Yith  such  gloomy  thoughts  upon  the  funeral 
fire.  Aj^ni,  the  companion  and  friend  of  man,  the 
guardian  of  the  house,  the  one  who  invited  the  gods 
down  to  the  feast,  was  the  same  who  bore  away  the  dead 
man's  soul  from  the  pyre.  But  in  this  case  his  kindly 
nature  overrode  his  more  terrible  aspect.  In  the  Norse 
creed  it  was  quite  diflerent.  Loki  was  essentially  a  god  of 
death. 

Loki  is  represented  siding  sometimes  with  the  gods,* 
more  often  vdth  the  giants.'  He  has  a  house  in  Asgard  and 
yet  he  is  called  a  jotun/  There  are,  therefore,  in  reality 
two  Lokis,  One  is  the  As- Loki,  who  must  once  have  been 
friendly  to  men,  as  all  the  i3ilsir  \vere  ;  the  other  is  the  giant 
Loki,  who  has  a  home  in  Giant  Land.  But  in  the  account 
which  is  preserved  of  Loki  in  Ihe  Eddas  he  appears  almost 
always  as  unfriendly  to  both  gods  and  men.  '  L*iki,'  says 
the  Younger  Edda,  'never  ceased  to  work  evil  among  the 

>  Simn}ok.  Ilundintek  der  dmt.  Mtfth.  31 ;  Tliorpo's  Kdda,  ludex,  Jeo.  ; 
Grimm.  J).  M.  i.  200. 


"  prymskvi^vtt,  Thorr*8  journey  to  Jotnnhcim,  &c 
■  Vol 


ilnsiiii,  (KgU'trekka,   &c.,   Death  of   Dalder.   PoDUbment  of    Loki| 
Rag^a&rok.  &c. 

•  Voliupd,  48,  64  ;  see  also  GO. 
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^Bir.'     Therefore   the  giant  nature  has  overborne  the 

Asa  nature;  but  both  exist  in  hiin.  This  duplicity  of 
being  marks  him  on  every  occasion.  He  had  two  wives, 
we  are  told.  One  was  in  Asgard,  but  the  other  waa  of 
giant  kind.  The  name  of  this  last  was  AngrboSa  (Ang^t* 
hotey  pain  messenger),  and  by  her  Loki  begat  the  Fenria 
wolf  (Feuriaulfr),  the  Midgard  serpent,  and  HeL 

Now  of  this  family  of  Loki  each  member  is  a  personi-j 
ficutiou  of  death  iu  one  or  other  of  its  forms.  The  Fen- 
risulfr,  or  wok'  Fenrii*,  is  a  familiar  image  enough;  Le  ia 
the  Cerberus  of  Greek  mytliology,  the  Sfi-rameyua  of  In- 
dian mythology ;  he  is,  ia  a  word,  the  devouring  tomb. 
Jbrmungaudr  is  his  own  brother,  almost  his  counterpart. 
The  name  of  Jormuuj^andr  means  the  ravening-  monster; 
hia  nature  ns  the  earth  serpent  shows  him  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  the  River  of  Death.'  Angrboda  is  a  personi- 
fication of  darkness  and  of  death.  We  shall  anon  meet 
with  her  sittiug  at  the  entrance  to  the  House  of  the  Shades. 
Her  daughter  Hel,  the  very  Queen  of  the  Dead,  asks  the 
help  of  no  commentary  to  explain  her  nature. 

There  ai*e  otlier  ways  in  which  the  funeral  fire  came 
to  take  its  place  in  the  Teuton's  eschatology,  or  belief 
concerning  the  way  to  the  Land  of  Shades.  Seeing  that 
the  dead  man  had  to  pass  through  the  funeral  fire  to  get 
there,  it  was  natural  that  the  place  should  be  imagined 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  flame,  a  kind  of  hedge  of  fire. 
Indeed,  a  combination  was  effected  between  two  ideas,  the 
idea  of  the  world-encircling  Sea  of  Death  and  the  notion 
of  the  hedge  of  fire  through  which  men  musL  pass  to  win 


*  Fenrir  and  Jiirmiinf^Andr,  like  the  man  ami  tbt-  ti^rpent  whom  Dante 
saw.Bcem  to  have  joined  tlieirbtinps  and  then  appeared  «i«irt  clothed  each 
with  th«  other's  proper  natare.  For  wliili;  the  eecond  is  reoo^nijicd  as 
the  earth-glrdiD(f  river,  the  name  of  him  is  literally  'mon^trouA  wolf.'  On 
the  otlier  liand,  Fenrir  is  uliuwii  V»y  his  natne  to  he  a  water)'  being  (fen) ; 
so  that  his  name  rather  than  Jornmncandr's  in  connected  with  the  r*arth- 
ginling  river,  whicii  not  withstanding  the  other  pcraonitieii.  *  Fenrir* 
(Kenria)  is,  I  helieve,  conTiecU-*!  etymoIoj(icalIy  with  the  Sanskrit  Pnnis. 
The  i'anis  were  water  beings,  perhaps  originally  not  unlike  Ahi  and  Vriu», 
the  great  Vedic  serpenta. 
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wav  into  another  world.  The  former  image  came  to 
be  replaced  by  the  latter ;  and  men  now  imagined  a  belt 
of  tiame  lying  between  them  and  Helheim.  And  as  Jotun- 
heim  was  in  thought  scarcely  distinguishable  from  Hel- 
heim, the  girdle  of  fire  was  made  to  surround  that  land. 

We  may  combine  this  scattered  imagery  into  one 
simple  picture,  and  sec  thereby  what  an  added  gloom  and 
marvel  is  imparted  to  the  Teuton's  world  so  soon  as  we 
have  fully  realised  the  shadow  of  death  which  lay  upon 
every  side  of  it. 

The  cold  region  of  Jcitunheim  was  all  around.  But  to 
appreciate  its  horrors  let  ns  think  of  it  as  lying  in  the 
North,  on  the  other  side  of  an  icy  sea.  We  travel  on  and 
on ;  the  air  grows  colder  and  tho  scene  more  desolate  at 
every  step.  Anon,  stretching  ita  gaunt  arms  heavenward, 
we  see  the  iron  wood,  which  starts  out  in  blackness  from 
the  surrounding  snow.  From  its  recesses  come  the  dismal 
howls  of  the  witches  and  were-wolves  who  have  their  home 
therein,  the  kindred  of  Fenrir  and  of  Garm.  Then  on  to 
the  borders  of  the  wintry  sea — *  Bold  will  be  he  who  tries 
to  cross  those  waters.'  Its  waves  are  made  the  blacker  by 
the  floes  of  ice  which  lie  in  it. 

Somehow  the  region  beyond,  the  true  Land  of  Shades, 
cannot  be  reached  in  the  day-time — for  the  same  reason, 
doubtless,  that  in  the  belief  of  every  people  the  sun 
himself  had  to  travel  through  a  twilight  I'egion  before 
he  quite  withdrew  from  earth ;  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  kingdom  of  Amenti,  through  which  the  soul  of  the 
Egyptian  journeyed  to  Osu'is'  bouse,  was  a  twilight  land. 
For  so  it  is  here,  Skirnir,  the  messenger  of  Freyr,  had 
to  jtmrney  to  the  £and  of  Shades,  when  he  went  ti>  seek 
out  GerS  (the  winter  earth),  who  had  been  carried  tbither.' 


* 


'  Like  Perscphont^  Seo  last  chapter.  Tliis  myth  is.  a.^  wan  theru  saidt, 
the  story  of  the  aiutdoi  of  Pcreepbonfi and  of  her  marriage  with  Dionysus. 
The  story  of  Freyja  and  Odhar  was  in  the  same  place  compnred  with  the 
latknd^t  of  Peraephonfl  and  the  sorrowe  of  D&m^tfr  for  the  Ioas  of  her 
daughter.  This  hurt  is,  of  course,  far  more  liltc  the  companion  history  of  laid 
and  Osiria.    There  ore  also  in  classic  mythology  stohcs  which  in  actual 
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He  waited  till  it  was  nightfall  before  he  set  cat.     First, 
knowing  tUat  he  Iia<l  to  ride  tbrough  a  hedge  of  flame, 
had  required  that   Freyr,  the  god  who  sent  bina  on 
message,  sbould  give  him  his  own  horse. 


n 


Give  roe  thy  swiffc  steed  then,  that  ho  may  bear  roe  throogli_ 
Tho  far  flickering^  flame.  fl 

And  afterwards  in  the  beautiful  passage  before  qaoted 
he  addressed  the  horse — 

Dark  it  grows  without !     Time  I  doem  it  ia 
To  fare  over  tho  iniety  ways. 
We  will  both  retnrn,  or  that  all-powerfal  jotan 
Shall  seize  as  both. 

To  moi^tal  eyes,  perhaps,  this  flame  surrounding"  Jotnn- 
beimar  appeared  as  the  Aurora  Borealis  lighting'  np  the^ 
wintry  sky.     Men  gazed  upon  the  shooting  fires  as  thejB 
shone  upon  the  horizon,  and  shuddering  they  thought  of 
how  their  souls  might  need '  one  day  to  pass  that  awful 
barrier  and  wander  into  the  dark,  cheerless  region  beyond. 
According  to  the  fancy  of  the  moment,  this  hedge  of  flame 
could  be  pictured  as  surroundiug  all  Jotunheimar,  or  only 
some  particular  giant's  house.     This  latter  notion  is  thJe 
one  most  commonly  presented  to  ua  in  the  Eddas.     But  h 
when  this  is  the  case  the  giant*s  house  becomes  ipso  facto  H 
the  House  of  Deulb,  and  the  giant,  whatever  his  name,  is 
himself  transformed  into  King  Death.     The  mythic  tire 
is  recognised  as  the  fire  of  the  other  world,  or,  as  it  is 

form  more  nearly  reproAi^nt  the  myth  of  FVcyjn  and  Odhur  (han  does  the 
tale  of  thoparrintf  of  lK*roCMorand  rersephoQO— Tor  example,  the  history  of 
the  love*  nnd  sorrows  of  Amor  and  PaydiB,  which  again  oorTe*pond»  to  th« 
Indiau  myth  of  Urva*i  and  Puniravas  (see  last  chnptcr).  and  in  a  romoter 
do^rce  to  that  of  Zotw  and  Semel«  (see  Liehrioht  in  the  Zcit-tch.f.  v,  Sp. 
xviii.  56).  All  these  stories,  however,  are  less  intimately  connected  with 
tiie  chthunic  divinities  than  arc  the  hiiftories  of  Udm^tSt  and  Persephond 
or  of  Kreyja  nnd  Odhur. 

*  Might  need.  Wbelher  thoy  in  reality  would  need  to  do  this  depended, 
»^  they  deomctl,  upon  their  lieiog  L-lectCfl  among-  tho  band  of  Einheruu 
(heroes),  who  were  after  death  traiudated  to  ValhoU. 
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generally  called,  the  out-vrorld  or  outward  (ut-garT>) 
lire.  And  when  the  flaiue  is  personified  the  proper  name 
for  the  personitication  must  be  Oi|^ar'!SU)ki,  Out-world 
Loki. 

Still  onward,  and  we  come  to  the  very  House  of  Death, 
guarded  by  the  two  dogs  whom  we  know  so  well  in  Indian 
mythology.  At  the  entrance  to  Holheim,  at  the  'eastern 
gate/  as  it  seems,  sits  in  a  cave  Angrbodha,  the  wife  of 
Loki  and  the  mother  of  Hel ;  she  sits  there  in  a  cave  or  in 
a  iomb.  Then  past  that  gate  we  reach  the  court  of  Hel 
herself. 

In  the  Eddas  many,  both  of  gods  and  men,  make  their 
way  to  these  abodes  of  death.  Some  come  back  again ; 
but  sotne,  botii  of  gods  and  men,  never  return.  We  will 
take  the  chief  among  these  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance— that  is,  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they 
impart  to  ns  concerning  the  other  world. 

The  first  story  which  I  shall  take  leaves  us  even  at  the 
end  still  but  at  tlie  entry  of  the  tomb ;  but,  at  all  events, 
it  shows  us  one  way  by  which  the  dead  man  went  to 
another  world,  and  it  shows  us,  too,  how  the  ghost  might 
return  to  earth.  The  images  which  are  presented  to  us 
in  this  lay — the  Second  Lay  of  Helgi  Hundingsbane — are 
not  those  which  have  been  dwelt  upon  just  now,  but 
those  connected  with  the  Bridge  of  Souls  and  the  passage 
of  the  dead  to  Paradise  by  that  road.  Helgi,  the  hero  of 
the  poem,  was  a  great  warrior  of  the  race  of  the  Volsunga, 
and  his  wife  was  named  Sigruu.  She  was  a  Valkyria.  She 
had  been  first  betrothed  against  her  will  to  Hi'Klbrodd, 
prince  of  Svarinshaug ;  but  not  liking  the  match,  she  flew 
away  to  Hclgl  at  Sevafjoll  and  married  him.  Helgi  lived 
not  to  be  old,  for  Dag,  the  brother  of  Sigruii,  slew  him,' 
It  happened  that  a  woman  slave  passed  one  evening  by 


'  Tbia  la  in  effect  tlie  story  of  Sigurd  Mid  of  Siegfrit  in  the  Nibelungen. 
Holgi  Beema  to  be  the  mubu  as  these  two  hemes.  This  poem  provM,  it 
■oaini  to  me,  ttiftt  the  one-cycrl  liofain  of  Troneg  is  Odhino ;  for  in  thia 
poem  Odhinu  lends  Dag  bis  spear  lo  slay  Kclgi. 
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Hel^^i'a  tomb,  and  she  aaw  bis  ghost  ride  into  tlie  in* 
witli  man}'  men.     Then  she  spukt 


Is  it  a  delasioD^  that  which  I  ween  I  see  ? 
Is  it  tlie  T>aat  Day  ?    Dead  men  ride. 
Ye  goiul  the  horaca  with  your  spars. 
Is  this  the  coining  of  heroes  to  earth  P 

And  Helgi'fi  ghost  answered — 

It  is  not  a  dclasion,  that  which  you  deem  yon  see. 

Nor  the  world's  ending, 

Althoagh  yon  see  as  onr  swiit  horses 

Goft^l  with  spars. 

To  the  heroes  is  a  home-going  granted. 

Then  the  woman  -went  home  and  told  Sigrun — 

Go  hence,  Sigriln,  from  Sevafjull, 

If  thou  wouldst  see  the  pcoplu'H  prince. 

The  hill  is  open  ;  out  ha^  come  Uelgi : 

Their  spars  Weed.     The  prince  prays  for  thee. 

To  stanch  for  him  his  bleeding  wonnd. 

Then  Sigr{m  went  to  the  bill  to  Helgi,  and  spake — 

Now  am  I  fain  to  find  thee  again. 

As  Odhinn*s  hawks  are  to  find  their  food. 

When  they  scent  the  smell  of  corpses  and  warm  blood. 

Or,  drenched  with  dew,  the  dawning  day  descry. 

Now  will  I  kiss  the  lifeless  king, 

Ei*e  thou  cufit  olT  thy  bloody  hyruio. 

Thy  hair  is  clotted,  Helgi,  with  sweat  of  death  ; 

The  chiefYatii  is  steeped  in  corpse  dew. 

loe  cold  are  tlie  hands  of  Hogni's  child ; 

Who  shall  for  thee,  king,  the  blood  tine  pay  ? 

Helgi  speaks — 

Thon,  SigrOn  of  Sevnfjoll, 

Now  becomcst  the  bane  of  Helgi ; 

Thou  weepost,  golden  one,  cruel  tears, 
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Sanny  one,  southern  one,  ere  to  sleep  then  goeet ; 
ISach  one  falls  bloody  ou  the  hero's  breast, 
Ice  cold,  piercing,  Borrow-Iaden.' 

Well  shall  we  drink  a  precioas  draught; 
Together  wo  havo  lost  life-joy  and  lands. 
No  one  sltall  »iug  o*or  mu  a  fancral  song, 
Though  on  my  bosom  wonnHs  ho  may  behold. 
Here  are  briden  in  the  hill  hidden; 
Kings'  daaghtorfl  beguile  me,  who  am  dead. 

Sigrun  prepared  a  bed  on  the  mound,  and  spake — 

Here  have  I,  Helgi,  for  thoc  a  bed  made, 
A  paiulesa  one,  0  son  of  Ylting  ! 
And  I  will  sleep,  prince,  in  thy  arms, 
Aa  by  my  king  while  living  I  would  lie. 

nelgi— 

Ko  one  now  shall  doom  as  hopeles8| 

Karly  or  lato  in  Sevafjoll  \ 

For  thou  steepest  iu  my  arms,  I 

Fair  one,  Ilogni's  daughter, 

In  the  hill ; 

For  thoQ  art  quick  [I  dead],  king's  daughter  I 

Time  it  is  for  me  to  rido  the  ruddy  road, 
And  my  pale  horse  to  tread  the  path  of  flight ; 
1  to  the  west  must  go,  o'er  Wind-hfilintt  Bridge 
Before  Salgofnir^  the  heroes  awakens. 

Helgi  rode  his  way,  and  the  women  went  homo. 
Another  night  Sigrun  biide  her  maid  keep  watch  by  the 
bill;  and  at  sunset  Sigrun  came  to  tbe  hill,  and  spake — 

Now  would  come,  if  he  were  minded, 

SigTUund's  Ron  from  Odhinn's  hall ; 

Of  the  hero's  return  the  hope  1  deem  dwindles. 

On  tlie  a8h*s  boughs  the  eagles  sit, 

And  to  the  dreamiug-stead'  all  men  betake  them. 

*  That  is  to  say,  her  tears  were  orael  because  they  pierced  him  like  drops 
of  ice.  A  commun  belief  tliiti,  that  the  tears  of  a  wife  give  phynicfU  tortuxo 
to  tiie  helovod  one  in  hi:f  prnve. 

•  •  Hall-gapcr,'a  mythio  cock  \  probably  the  oock  who  crows  over  VaUUni 
before  Itagnaruk.    See  infra.  •  The  ptaw  of  dreams. 
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The  maid —  • 

Be  not  so  rash  as  to  go, 

O  kiug*fl  danghier,  to  the  dead  xnen*8  hoofie 

Stronger  are  at  nightfall 

The  ghosts  of  hei-oes  than  by  day. 

*  Signm  was  short-lived,  from  hurt  and  grief.  It  was 
believed  bj  our  fore-elders  that  men  were  born  again,  but 
that  they  now  call  an  old  wives'  tale.  He  was  Helgi, 
Hading's  hero,  and  shu  Kara,  Halfdan's  daughter,  as  is 
sung  in  the  lays  of  Kara.     She  was  a  Valkjria.* 

We  have  already  seen  Skimir  start  out  upon  hi* 
mission  to  the  ilame-girt  house  in  which  the  maiden  Ger^ 
lay  imprisoned.  The  house  was  the  house  of  G^mir. 
When  Skirnir  arnved  thern  he  found  fierce  dogs  at  the 
door  within  the  hedge,'  which  protected  Gerd's  hall.  He 
rode  to  where  a  cowherd  sat  upon  a  hill,  and  spake  to 
lum — 

Tell  me,  cowherd,  who  ou  this  hill  sittest 
And  watchest  the  ways, 

How  may  I  come  to  Bpoak  with  the  fair  maideUi 
Past  these  dogs  of  G^mir  ? 

The  cowherd's  answer  is  noticeable  as  expressing  the 
nature  of  the  place  which  Skirnir  had  come  to— 

Art  thou  at  death's  door,  or  dead  already  ? 
Ever  shalt  thou  remain  lacking  of  speech 
With  Gjmir's  godlike  maiden. 

Tlien  GerTS  heard  Skimir*s  voice.  She  sent  a  maid 
forth  to  bid  him  enter  the  hiill.  At  first  she  refused  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  Freyr,  but  at  last  she  yielded  to  the 
instance  of  Skimir.  The  earth  at  length  grew  green  before 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Another  story  which  seems  to  enclose  the  same  ger- 

'  Notice  for  f atiire  use  the  fact  that  Oj^mix^s  bouse  is  soixouiided  by  « 

hedge  as  well  a^  hy  a  circle  of  flame. 


I 
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xninal  idea — in  fact,  the  same  natare  xnjth  as  the  atorj  of 
GerS — is  that  told  in  the  Lay  of  Fiolavith.  Fiolsvith  is 
a  devil's  porter  like  G^mir.  The  maiden  whom  he  wards 
is  calle'l  Men^lod.'  By  Fiolsvith's  side  are  two  fierce  dogs, 
called  Gifr  and  Geri.  llie  lay  tells  how  this  giant  porter, 
looking-  out  into  the  night,  saw  approaching  the  lover  of 
Menglod,  who  came  disguised  under  the  name  of  Vind- 
kald.» 

From  the  outer  %canl  be  saw  one  ascending 
To  the  seat  of  the  giant  race. 

And  so  he  cried  out — 

On  the  moi»t  ways  hie  tbee  off  hence ; 
Here,  wretch,  it  is  no  place  for  thee. 

What  monster  is  it  before  the  entrance  standing, 
And  hovering  round  the  dangcrona  flume? 

After  awhile  the  wanderer  and  the  warder  fell  into 
talk,  and  the  former  asked  of  the  latter  many  things 
concerning  tlie  house  before  which  he  was  standing.  The 
siguiGcance  of  some  of  the  things  is  quite  lost  to  us;  but 
there  is  enough  left  to  show  that  there  was  some  mysterious 
importance  which  attached  to  what  they  spoke  of.  Many 
of  the  names  mentioned  have  connection  with  Ragnarok, 
the  Gods'  Doom ; '  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  all  the  things 

'  Menffli'd  means  'glad  in  a  necklace*  (men).  It  is  evidently  another 
namu  for  Freyja,  who  wpars  the  faiuotiin  UrislnK  necklace  (Brinin^a  nion). 
yreyja  is  GerK  (Chapter  VII.)  Men^loii  may  have  been,  like  Ftrsophonf, 
BOmetimea  a  Qaeen  of  Pcatli.  Sbe  is  si:>,  I  think,  in  thti  Groug^aldr,  where 
the  son  says  to  his  mother  (Htop-niothur?),  Grua— 

'  A  hateful  snare  thou,  cunning*  one,  didst  lay 

When  thou  badest  mo  go  Mcnglod  to  meet,' 

vrhioh  Is  to  bo  {nt«r]nret«rl  that  this  wit<;b  st^p-mother  liad  sent  her  sod  to 
bi«  death  (to  meet  Meng'lod),  and  afterwards  tinds  him  at  her  own  tomK 
See  Grv'tugnldr. 

'*WiDd  oold.'  I  SDppose  a«  Vindkald  he  is  the  winter  sun.  which 
cannot  get  sight  of  Frcyja  (the  germ).  As  Svipdag,  '  Swoop  of  Day/  he  ui 
the  sammer  gun,     OrUpnully  this  wnA  a  day  myth. 

*  The  things  chiedy  spoken  of  arc  :  I.  llic  world  tree,  imd  what  is  to  b« 
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euamerated  were  asaociated  with  the  ander  tvorld.  At  last 
it  was  macle  kuown  that  the  wanderer  was  Svipdag,  the 
betrothed  of  Menglod.  The  iron  doors  flew  open  and  let 
him  in.  This  is  like  the  '  swoop  of  daj '  after  night  has 
passed. 

These  are  but  slight  notiees  of  the  under  world.  More 
vivid  and  more  detailed  is  the  history  of  Odhinn's  descent 
to  Uel,  to  enquire  of  the  wise  Vala,  whose  tomb  stood  at 
Hel's  gate,  touching  the  impending  fate  of  Balder.*  The 
Ms'ir  and  the  Asyniur  (goddesses)  were  in  council  how 
they  might  avert  the  evil  which  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
beloved  Balder,  and  which  was  forewarned  to  him  in  dreams. 
So  Odhiun  determined  to  make  this  journey  to  the  house 
of  Hel.'' 

Then  the  AUfathcr  saddled  his  horse  Sleipnir  and  rode 
down  to  Niflhel  (Mist-hell). 

He  met  a  dog  from  Hel  coming; 
Blood-stained  it  was  upon  its  breast. 
Slanghter.seoking  seemed  its  gullet  and  its  lower  jaw. 
It  bayed  aud  ^aped  wide ; 
At  the  aire  of  magic  song 
Long  it  howled- 

Onward  ho  rode — the  earth  echoed — 

Till  to  the  high  Hel*s  houBe  he  came. 

Then  rode  the  god  to  the  easU'ru  gato, 

Where  he  knew  there  was  a  Vala's  grave. 

To  the  wise  one  began  ho  hia  charms  to  channi, 

Till  she  uprose  perforce,  and  death  like  words  she  spake, 

'  Say,  what  man  of  inen,  to  me  nuknown, 
Trouble  has  made  for  mo,  and  my  rest  defitroyed : 
Snow  has  snowed  o*er  me !  rain  has  rained  upon  me  I 
Dew  has  bedewed  me  !    1  have  long  been  dead.' 

Its  end.  This  will  oqIt  happen  at  Ro^mnrok.  2.  The  gi>lden  cook  Vidofeiir, 
which  is,  I  imog^tnc,  the  cook  which  crows  at  Ragnoruk  (VnluFpfi).  3.  A 
heavunly  mountain,  Hyfjabcrg.  4.  The  maidena  (Noma  ?)  who  sit  by 
ilLenglod's  knees.  » Vegtamakvitta. 

'  This  poem,  the  VegtomskTitSa,  is  prohahly  familiar  to  tuusi.  readers  in 
iho  form  in  which  it  haa  been  re&deied  by  Qrej  nnder  the  title  of  the 
«  Descent  of  Odin/ 
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He  answered — 

I  am  named  Vegtara,  and  am  Valtam'a  son : 
Tell  thoa  me  of  Hel ;  I  am  from  Mannheim. 
For  whom  arO'  tbo  benches  with  rings  bedecked, 
And  the  glittering  beds  with  goldadomod  ? 

She  spake  again — 

Hero  is  for  Balder  the  mead-cnp  brewed, 
Over  the  bright  beaker  the  cover  is  laid  ; 
Bat  all  the  ^sir  are  borufl  of  hope. 
Perforce  bare  I  spoken  ;  I  will  now  be  silent. 

The  dialogue  continues  upon  matters  relating  to  the 
approaching  death  of  Balder,  and  ends  thus.     She  said — 

Not  Vegtam  art  thon,  aa  once  I  weened, 
But  rather  Odhlnn,  the  alUcreator. 

And  he  answered — 

Tliou  art  no  Vala  nor  wise  woman. 
The  mother  rather  of  three  thursar. 

Who  are  these  three  thursar  (giants)  ?  Who  else  can 
thoy  he  than  that  mighty  trinity  Fenrir,  Jormungandr, 
and  Hel  ?  This  supposed  Vala  must  be  Angrbodha,  the 
■wife  of  Loki, 

We  have  now  passed  through  all  the  stages  which  were 
necessary  to  show  us  the  way  to  the  Norseman's  under 
world.  We  liave  seen  the  ghost  come  from  out  of  the 
month  of  the  grave,  and  then  enter  it  again.  We  have 
ridden  down  the  dark  valley  which  leads  from  that  grave- 
mouth  to  tlie  nether  kingdom;  we  have  met  the  fierce 
Ltdl-hound  coming  towards  n.^,  blood-stained  on  mouth 
and  breast.  Farther  on  we  have  ridden,  and  have  found 
at  the  eastern  gate  of  Mist-hell  a  Vala's  grave,  and  in  this 
Vala  we  have  recognised  the  very  mother  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Dead.  We  shall  have  anon  to  penetrate  Hel's  own 
house. 

Bat  befpre  we  do  this  we  will  turn  to  a  story  of  a 
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descent  to  the  nether  world,  in  which  the  characteristic 
features  of  that  place  are  represented  in  rather  a  different 
guise  from  tho  ordinary  one,  and  of  which,  on  account  of 
this  variation,  the  true  moaning  has  been  obscured  b}'  time. 

We  have  already  told  the  incidents  of  this  story ;  for 
it  is  the  history  of  Thorr'a  journey  to  the  house  of  0t- 
gardhloki.  But  because  we  were  not  then  concerned  with 
the  myths  of  death  I  did  not  stay  to  point  out  its  full 
significance.  It  requires,  however,  no  great  penetration  to 
discover  that  this  Ctgardhloki  is  nothing  else  than  one  of 
the  forms  of  the  god  Loki,  who  we  know  generally  per- 
sonities  the  funeral  tire.  The  Ctgordhloki  of  this  myth  is 
simply  that  fire  expanded  into  a  hedge  of  flame  suiToanding 
the  world  of  death,  and  that  again  personified  as  a  being, 
a  King  of  Death,  iJtgardhloki  is  the  personification  of 
the  fire  which  the  porter  in  the  Fiolsvinnsmdl  ha<i  around 
him  in  his  outer  ward,  or  that  *  far  flickering  flame  *  through 
which  Skirnir  rode. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  joomey  of  Thorr  to 
tTtgardhloki's  hall  is  so  much  like  the  descent  of  U^rokles 
to  the  house  of  Pluto  ;  though  there  is  this  great  differenoe 
between  the  two  myths,  that  the  Greek  hero  is  always 
victorious,  while  the  Norse  god  is  br  no  in^ans  victorious. 
Each  one  among  the  feats  which  Thorr  performs  in 
iJtgardhloki's  palace  is  appropriate  to  the  place  and  the 
occasion ;  each  is  in  reality  a  contest  with  death  in  one  of 
its  forms,  death  represented  by  one  among  the  children 
of  Loki.  The  first  attempt  of  Thorr  was  to  drain  a  horn  ; 
but  in  doing  that  he  was  really  draining  tlie  sea,  and  in 
fact  the  Sea  or  River  of  Death,  Wherefore  this  waa  in 
reality  a  contest  with  Jormniigandr,  who  is  the  Sea  or 
River  of  Death.  The  second  was  the  endeavour  to  lift  up 
Utgardhloki's  cat,  which  turned  out  to  be  really  Jormun- 
gandr,  the  Midgard  worm,  himself.  This  scene  reminds 
us  of  H^racl*^  bringing  Cerberus  from  the  under  world,' 

*  It  Bhoald  be  remcml)ere<l  that  this  among  the   'twelve  lAboim'  of 
IK^raclOa  u  Iho  oalj  one  luiuwo  to  Uumcr.    It  u  erideat  that  the  desoent 
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Cerberus  corresponds  most  nearly  to  Fenrir ;  so  we  may 
imagine  Thorr*s  struggle  with  this  cat  to  have  been  ori- 
giuiiUy  a  struggle  with  Fenrir,  Fenrir  and  Jorniungandr 
are  continually  exchanging  their  natures.*  Each  one  of 
these  accounts  has,  as  I  imagine,  been  perverted  from  ita 
original  form  by  the  fancy  of  an  age  to  which  all  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  myths  had  become  obscui-ed.  But  of  all  the 
three  the  story  of  the  third  contest  has  suffered  the  most 
vital  change.  In  the  story,  as  we  now  read  it,  a  wrestling 
bout  takes  place  between  Thorr  and  an  old  woman  called 
EUi — that  is  to  say.  Eld.  But  this  is  a  fanciful  idea;  the 
person  iiication  of  Old  Age  is  not  a  notion  characteristic  of 
a  period  of  genuine  mythic  creation.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  old  dame  was  at  first  He!,  the  daughter  of  Loki 
■  (i.e.  of  trtgardhloki).  So  that  the  three  battles  of  the  god 
B  'Were  with  the  three  children  of  the  death  giant,  to  whose 
house  hi*  came.  The  wrestle  of  Thorr  and  Hcl  is  exactly 
parallel  to  the  fight  of  Udniclcs  and  Thanato3,  of  which 
U  Euripides  speaks.^  This,  it  has  been  shown^  is  one  form 
of  an  ancient  legend. 

The  journey  of  Thorr  to  Otgardhloki  is  therefore  the 

I  second  story  of  the  descent  of  one  among  the  .^sir  to  the 
lower  world,  the  first  being  the  descent  of  Odhinn, 
commemorated  in  Ihe  Vegtamskvita. 
The  third  history  is  far  more  interesting^  and  imi>ortant 
tlian  the  other  two,  being  the  descent  of  Balder  to  Hel- 
heim.  In  this  the  gloom  deepens  greatly.  The  other  two 
gods  only  went  down  for  a  time.  Odhinn  came  back  with 
a  certain  measure  of  success ;  for  he  had,  at  any  rate, 
gained  the  information  which  he  went  to  seek.      Thorr 

of  the  hero  into  llic  nether  world  was  iho  incident  in  hla  history  which 
was  most  esstential  to  bis  cIiiLracU'r.  We  know  loo  Umt  H^rac]6.ii  fou|pht 
with  llmK'ii  himself,  and  'brought  grief  into  the  realm  of  shaiteB/  The 
fitrug^te  of  Horacleo  and  Thaoatotf,  which  will  bo  presently  compftred  with 
one  of  tho  *  laljours '  of  Thorr,  la  only  enothor  form  of  the  Asmc  idea. 
Liistly.  >Ioixicr  Icnows  of  a  ti^ht  between  Hdmcl^  and  a  sea  monster. 
Tlicrtfurw  the  (liree  labours  of  the  Norse  god  arc  represented  by  three  of 
tho  oldest  labours  of  the  Greek  hero. 
»  Supra,  p.  388,  uole.  'AlicttU, 
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returned  back  defeated ;   but  these  two  both  did  retam. 
Balder  weut  to  Hclheim  and  returned  not. 


The  whole  story  is  told  in  Snorri'a  Edda  ( D^misoga  49), 
and  is  briefly  this.  It  happened  that  Balder  the  Good 
droatnt  a  heavy  dream,  which  was  told  to  the  -fisir, 
"whereon  when  they  had  taken  the  auguries  the  responses 
were  that  Balder  was  destined  for  death.  Then  went  all 
the  gods  (iEsir)  and  goddesses  (Asynior)  to  counsel  how 
they  might  avert  this  calamity  from  gods  and  men.  And 
Frigg  took  an  oath  from  fire  and  water,  from  iron  and  all 
metals,  from  stones,  from  earths,  and  from  diseases,  from 
beastfi,  birdb,  i)oisons,  and  creeping  things,  that  none  of 
them  would  do  any  harm  to  Balder.  And,  when  they  had 
all  given  oath,  it  became  a  common  pastime  with  the 
.^sir  that  Balder  should  stand  in  the  midst  of  them,  to 
serve  as  a  mark,  at  whom  they  were  wont  some  to  hurl 
darts,  some  stones,  whilst  others  hewed  at  him  with  swords 
or  axes.  Yet,  do  what  they  would,  not  one  of  them  could 
harm  him.  And  this  was  looked  upon  among  the  jEair 
as  a  great  honour  sliown  to  Balder. 

But  when  Loki  the  son  of  Lnufev  saw  this,  it  vexed 
him  sore  that  Balder  got  no  hurt.  Wherefore  he  took  the 
form  of  a  woman  and  came  to  Fensalir,  the  house  of 
JPrigg.  Then  Prigg,  when  she  saw  the  old  dame,  asked  of 
her  what  the  M^\t  were  doin*'  at  their  meeting.  And  she 
said  that  they  were  throwing  darts  and  stones  at  Balder, 
yet  were  unable  to  hurt  him.  '  Aye,'  quoth  Frigg,  *  neither 
metal  nor  wood  can  hurt  Balder,  for  I  have  taken  an 
oath  from  all  of  tliem.' 

*What,'  said  the  dame,  'have  then  all  things  sworn  to 
spare  Balder?*  *All  things,'  answered  Frip;g,  'save  a 
little  tree  which  grows  on  the  eastern  side  of  Valholl  and 
is  called  mistletoe,  which  I  thought  too  young  and  weak  to 
ask  an  oath  of  it.' 

When  Loki  heard  this  he  went  away,  and,  taking  his 
own  shape  again,  he  cut  off  the  mistletoe  and  repaired  to 
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H    the  place  where  the  goda  were.     There  he  found  Ho^Ser 
H    Btaniing'  apart,  not  sharing  in  the  sports  on  acoonnt  of  his 
blindnesa ;  and  he  wenfc  up  to  hina  and  said,  *  Why  dost 
thon  not  also  throw  something  at  Balder?*     'Because  I^ 

Iain  blind/  said  HiiSer,  '  and  see  not  where  Balder  is,  ^d 
have  beside  nothing  to  cast  with.'  *  Come  then/  said  Loki, 
*  do  thou  like  the  rest,  and  show  honour  to  Balder  by 
throwing  this  twig  at  him,  and  I  will  direct  thine  arm 

■    toward  the  place  where  he  stands.' 
Tlien  HoSer  took  the  mistletoe,  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  Loki,  darted  it  at  Balder;  and  he,  pierced  through  and 
through,  drc>pped  down  dead.     And  never  was  seen  among 

I  gods  or  men  so  fell  a  deed  as  that. 
When  Balder  fell  the  Ma'it  were  struck  dumb  with 
horror,  and  they  were  minded  to  lay  hands  on  him  whcr 
had  done  the  deed,  but  they  were  obliged  to  stay  their 
vengeance  from  respect  to  the  Peace-stead  where  the  deed 
was  done.  .  .  . 

I.  .  ,  .  Then  the  iEsir  took  the  body  of  Balder  and  bore 
it  to  the  shore.  There  stood  Balder's  ship  Hringhorui 
(the  Disk  of  the  Sun],  which  passed  for  the  largest  in  the 
world.  But  when  they  would  have  launched  it  to  set 
Balder's  funeral  pile  thereon,  they  could  not.  Where- 
fore they  called  out  of  Jotunheim  a  giantess  named  Hyr^ 
■  rokkin  (Fire  Smohe),^  who  came  riding  ujKtn  a  wolf,  with 
serpents  for  reins.  And  as  soon  as  she  had  alighted  Odhinn 
ordered  four  berserkir  to  hold  lier  steed  fast,  but  this  they 
could  not  do  till  they  had  thrown  the  animal  upon  the 
ground.  Hyrrokkin  then  went  to  the  prow  of  the  ship,  and 
with  one  push  set  it  afloat,  and  with  such  force  that  tire 
sparkled  from  the  rollers  and  the  earth  shook  all  around. 
Thorr,  enraged  at  this  sight,  grasped  his  mallet,  and,  save 
for  the  iEsir,  would  have  broken  the  woman's  skull. 

Then  was  Balder's  body  borne  to  the  funeral  pile,  and 
when  Lis  wife  Nanna,  the  daughter  of  Nep,  saw  it,  her 

*  Sbo  U  another  embodiment  of  the  f  aneral  bra, 
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heart  brake  with  grief,  and  she  too  was  laid  upon  the  pyre. 
Thorr  then  stood  up  and  lialIowi?d  thti  pile,  and  therewith 
lie  kicked  a  dwarf  named  Litr,  who  ran  before  his  feet,  into 
the  fire,  And  many  people  from  all  parts  canie  to  the 
burning  of  Balder.  First  to  name  is  Odhinn,  with  Frigg 
and  the  Valkyriur  and  his  nvvena.  And  Freyr  came  in 
his  car  yoked  to  the  boar  (JnlHnbursti  or  SliBrut^ianni. 
Heimdalr  rode  on  his  horse  Gulltoppr,  and  Yreyja  came 
drawn  by  her  cats.  And  many  folk  of  tho  rime  g^ianU 
and  hill  giants  came  too.  Odhinn  laid  on  the  pile  tlie 
gold  ring  named  Draupnir,  which  since  that  time  ban 
acqnired  tho  property  of  producing  every  ninth  night 
eifjht  rings  of  equal  weight.  Balder's  horse  was  led  to  the 
pyre  and  burnt  with  all  its  trappings. 

Meanwhile  Odhinn  had  determined  to  send  his  mes- 
senger Herm6tSr  to  pray  Hel  to  set  Balder  free  from 
Ilelheim.  For  nine  d;iya  and  nine  nights  HennoSr  rode 
through  valleys  dark  and  deep,  where  he  could  see  nought 
until  he  came  to  the  river  Gjiill,  over  which  he  rode  by 
Gjoll's  bridge,  which  was  roofed  with  gold.'  A  maiden, 
called  Modgudr,'  kept  that  path.  She  enquired  of  him  his 
iiame  and  kin,  for  she  said  that  yestereve  five  bands  of  dead 
men  rid  over  tbe  bridge,  yet  did  they  not  shake  it  so  much 
*a8  he  hud  *lune.  '  But,'  said  she,  *  thou  hast  not  death^s 
hue  on  thee.     Why  then  ridest  thou  here  on  Hel's  way  ?  * 

*  I  ride  to  Hel,'  answered  Hermotr,  *  to  seek  Balder. 
Hast  thou  perchance  seen  him  on  this  road  of  Death  ?  * 

'  Balder,'  answered  she,  *  hath  ridden  over  Gjoll's  bridge. 
But  yonder  northward  lieth  the  way  to  Hel.'  .  .  . 

Hermc)dbr  tlten  rode  on  to  the  palace,  where  he  found 
his  brother  Balder  filling  the  highest  place  in  the  hall,  and 
in  his  company  he  passed  the  night.  The  next  morning 
he  besought  llel  that  she  would  let  Balder  ride  home  with 

'  Treasmres  of  metal  belong  to  tbe  under  world.  80  the  Perainn  Yama 
is  a  gvd  of  truosure,  and  »o  i«  PluulAn,  who  is  uoi  to  be  dislinguisbed 
eswmtinllv  from  I'loutoa  (ace  Chap.  V.,  also  rroUer,  O.  M^  Demetcr,  4cc.) 

«  SomVh  Fight. 
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him,  assuring  ber  how  great  the  grief  was  among  the  gods. 
Ho]  answered,  *  It  shall  now  be  proved  whether  Balder  be 
80  mnch  loved  as  thou  sayest.  If  therefore  all  things, 
both  living  and  lifeless,  mourn  for  him,  then  shall  he  fare 
back  to  the  jEsir.  But  if  07ie  thing  only  refuse  to  weep, 
he  shall  remain  in  Helheim.' 

Then  Hermodhr  rose,  and  Balder  led  him  from  the 
liall  and  gave  him  the  ring  Draupnir,  to  give  it  as  a 
keepsake  to  Odhinn.  Nanna  sent  Frigg  a  linen  veil  and 
other  gifts,  and  to  Fulla  a  gold  finger  ring.  Herm6»Sr 
then  rode  back  to  Asgard  and  gave  an  account  of  all  he 
had  seen  and  heard.  And  when  Herm6dhr  had  delivered 
Hel's  answer,  the  gods  sent  off  messengers  throughout  the 
world  to  beg  everything  to  weep,  in  order  that  Balder 
might  be  delivered  out  of  Helheim.  All  things  freely 
complied  with  this  request,  both  men  and  every  other 
living  being,  and  earths  and  atones  and  trees  and  metals, 
'just  as  thou  hast  no  doubt  seen  these  things  weep  when 
they  are  brought  fron)  a  cold  place  into  a  hot  one,'  Aa 
the  messengers  were  returning,  and  deemed  that  their 
mission  had  been  successfuU  they  found  an  old  hag  named 
Thokk  sitting  in  a  cavern,  and  her  they  prayed  to  weep 
Balder  out  of  Helheim.     But  she  said —  • 

Thokk  will  weep  with  dry  tears 

Over  Bnlder's  bale. 

Nor  quick  nor  dead  for  the  carrs  son  care  I ; 

Let  Hiil  bold  her  uwn. 


The  natm*e  myth  out  of  which  this  story  has  grown  is 
Tery  easily  traced.  Balder  is  the  sun  ;  his  ship  Hring- 
horni  is  the  sun's  disk,  and  as  it  floats  out  into  the  west 
it  shows  the  picture  of  a  burning  annset.  After  awhile 
out  of  the  day  myth  sprang  the  myth  of  the  year. 
Balder'a  Bale  commemorates  the  death  of  the  summer,  or 
the  actual  descent  of  the  aun  for  some  weeks'  or  months' 
duration  into  the  realm  of  darknens ;  a  phenomenon 
known  only  in  Northern  lands.     The  witch  Thokk  sitting 
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there  in  lier  care  is  tyidonbtedly  the  same  whom  wc  hai 
met  many  times  at  the  eastward  entrj  of  hell- 
originally  simply  the  darkness — the  same  as  Dokkr,  dark,' 
80  Shelley  sings — 


Swiftly  walk  over  the  western  wave. 

Spirit  of  night, 

Oat  of  the  misty  eastern  cave. 


i 

I 

I 


Being  originally  no  more  than  a  nature  mjth,  the  story 
of  Bulder's  death  came  in  time  to  exercise  a  most  import- 
ant influence  upon  men  s  beliefs  concerning  death  and  the 
future. 

In  the  story  as  it  has  just  been  related  the  hope  which 
was  for  a  little  while  held  out  of  Balder's  again  returning 
to  enrth  was  defeated  through  the  machinations  of  Loki. 
But  I  do  not  fancy  that  it  was  by  most  people  thought 
that  Balder  stayed  in  Helheim  for  ever.  In  the  Voluspd, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  there  is  the  prophecy  of  a  new 
world  which  is  to  follow  the  destruction  of  the  old  world 
at  Ragnarok ;  and  to  that  new  world  it  is  aiiid  Balder  shall 
return,  to  reign  supreme  in  it.  True,  it  is  likely  that 
these  concluding  verses  of  the  VolupsA  have  been  written 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  ideas ;  but  even  so  they 
point  to  some  early  foundation  for  the  belief  that  Balder 
would  reign  as  the  king  of  paradise.'  There  must  have 
been  some  legend  which  made  Balder,  like  others,  sail 
away  to  a  lanJ  of  the  blessed  beyond  the  western  horizon 
and  the  kingdom  of  shades.  It  was,  we  may  well  sup- 
jK)se,  in  virtue  of  some  such  belief  that  there  arose  the 
custom  of  burning  the  hero  in  a  ship,  in  the  same  way 
that  Balder  was  burned  in  Hringhorni.  Before  historic 
times,  however,  the  meaning  of  this  rite  had  been  generally 
forgotten,  and  scattered  remains  of  it  only  survived. 

1  TbAt  is  to  «i.y,  the  natne  has  probably  been  chjm^ed  from  Dokkr  to 

Sokk.fA/iMibf,  in  obedience  to  an  allegorising  spirit  like  that  which  changad 
el  into  KUi. 
*  Sea  also  next  chapter. 
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Yet  the  very  fraginentariuess  of  thcso  rcMnaitis  is  the 
beat  witness  we  could  wish  for  to  the  importance  once 
attaching  to  rituals  whicli  commemorated  the  burial  of 
Balder.  For  example,  we  find  in  historic  times  that  men 
were  often  buried  in  a  ship — that  is  to  say,  in  a  cofiin 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  ship.  Not  many  yoars  ago  was 
unearthed  from  a  Norwegian  burial  ground  a  large  vessel 
which  had  served  as  a  resting-place  for  the  dead.  Of 
course  to  use  the  vessel  in  this  way  was  to  defeat  the  very 
purpose  for  which  the  ship  had  been  at  first  called  into 
requisition  ;  for  the  body,  when  buried,  could  not  sail  away 
in  the  track  which  Balder  had  made.  But  tlie  use  of  thia 
form  of  coffin  shows  that  men  had  once  understood  the 
meaning  of  laying  the  dead  man  in  his  ship.  It  shows 
incidentally  this  ulso:  that  the  belief  commemorated  in 
the  story  of  Balder's  bale  belongs  to  a  date  earlier  than 
the  date  of  this  use  of  the  ship  as  a  coffin. 

It  id  highly  interesting  to  find,  in  the  accounts  of  a 
traveller  among  certain  Northern  Teutons  in  the  tenth, 
century,  the  description  of  a  funeral  which  is  evidently  a 
close  copy  of  the  funeral  of  Balder,  with  just  such  an 
omission  or  change  of  one  or  two  features  in  it  as  may 
serve  to  show  that  the  funeral  rites  in  question  had  been 
long  in  use,  and  had  had  time  to  degenerate  here  and  there 
into  empty  forms. 

The  account  to  which  I  refer  is  in  tlie  *  KitAb  el  Meshalik 
wa-1  Memalik'  ('Book  of  Koads  and  Kingdoms')  of  the  Arab 
traveller  Ibn  Haukal.  The  book  was  wntten  during  the 
tenth  century  :  the  Arab's  travels,  I  believe,  extend  from 
A.D.  04-2  to  976.  The  people  whom  Ibn  Uaukal  visited 
were  the  Russ  or  Varings,  dwelling  in  the  centre  of  Russia 
(near  Kief  J,  to  which  country  they  have  bequeathed  their 
name.  For  all  that  they  were  a  Gothic  and  not  a  Slavonic 
race. 

In  his  description  of  the  funerals  of  these  Rass,  Ibn 
Haukal  has  first  to  tell  us  that  the  bodies  even  of  the  poor 
were  burned  in  a  tthip  luiide  for  that  purpose;  those  of 
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the  slaves  were  abandoned  to  dogs  and  birds  of  prey ;  that 
the  Russ  were  wont  to  bnrn  their  dead  with  the  horsea, 
arms,  aud  precious  metals  which  belonged  to  them ;  and 
that  'if  the  dead  was  married  they  burned  alive  with  him 
his  wives.'  The  women  themselves  desired  to  follow  thi.'ir 
husbands  onto  the  pyre,  thinking  that  they  went  wi 
them  to  Paradise.' 

The  narrative  then  proceeds,  '  As  I  had  heard  that  at 
the  deaths  of  their  chiefs  the  liuss  did  even  luore  than  to 
bum  them,  I  was  anxious  to  see  their  funeral  rites.  I  sooa 
heard  that  they  were  going  to  render  the  last  duties  to  a 
rich  merchant^  wlio  had  died  not  long  before.  The  body 
of  the  defunct  was  first  placed  in  a  ditch,  where  it  was  left 
ten  days.  This  interval  wiis  employed  in  making  hira  new 
robes.  His  prop<?rty  was  divided  into  three  parts :  oua 
part  passed  to  his  family ;  the  second  was  spent  on  hia 
robes,  tmd  the  third  in  the  purchase  of  drink  to  be  con- 
sumed at  the  funeral ;  for  the  Russ  are  very  much  given 
to  strong  drink,  and  some  die  with  a  flask  in  their  handti. 
Then  the  family  asked  of  the  slaves  of  both  sexes,  **  Which 
among  you  will  die  with  him?"  Whoever  answers  "I" 
cannot  go  back  fix»m  his  word.  Generally  the  female 
slaves  arc  those  who  thus  devote  themselves  to  death.  In 
this  case  they  asked  the  female  slaves  of  the  dead  man 
which  of  them  chose  to  follow  him.  One  answered,  "  L"  ^ 
She  was  given  into  the  charge  of  two  females,  who  were  H 
bidden  to  follow  her  about  everywhere  aud  serve  licr,  and 
who  even  washed  her  feet.  This  girl  passed  her  dnys  in 
pleasure,  singing  and  drinking,  while  they  were  getting 
ready  the  gaiments  destined  for  the  dead  and  were  making 
the  ufcUer  propiirations  fur  his  obuH]uies. 

'  Tlie  ilay  lixed  for  the  funeral  was  Friday,  I  went  to 
the  bank  of  the  stream  on  which  was  the  vessel  of  the 
dead.  I  saw  that  they  had  drawn  the  ship  to  land,  and 
men  were  engaged  in  fixing  it  uiM»n  four  stakes,  aud  had 
placed  round  it  wooden  statues.  Onto  the  vessel  ther 
'  This  statement  is  only  partially  conHmied  by  what  follows. 
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bore  a  wooden  platform,  a  mattress  and  cushions,  covered 
with  a  Roman  material  of  golden  cloth.  Then  appeared 
an  oKl  woman  called  tlie  Angel  of  Death,  who  put  all  this 
array  in  order.  She  has  the  charge  of  getting  made  the 
funenil  garments  and  of  the  other  preparations.  She,  too, 
kills  the  girl  slaves  who  are  devoted  to  death.  She  had  the 
mien  of  a  fory. 

*  When  all  was  ready  they  went  and  took  the  dead  from 
his  sepulchre ;  whence  too  they  drew  a  vase  of  spiritnoua 
drink,  some  fruits,  and  a  Inte,  which  had  been  placed  beside 
him.  He  was  clad  in  the  robe  which  he  had  on  at  the 
moment  of  his  death.  I  noticed  that  his  skin  was  already 
livid,  owing  to  the  cold  of  this  place ;  otherwise  he  was  not 
at  all  changed.  They  clad  him  now  in  drawers,  trowsers, 
boots  and  tunic,  and  a  coat  of  cloth  of  gold  ;  his  head  they 
covered  with  a  brocaded  cap  furred  with  sable,  and  then 
they  carried  him  to  a  tent  which  had  been  erected  ou  the 
ship.  He  was  seated  on  the  couch  and  surrounded  with 
cushions.  Before  him  they  placed  some  drink,  some  fruit 
and  odorous  herbs,  some  broad,  meat,  and  garlic ;  around 
him  were  ranged  all  his  weapons.  Then  they  brought  a 
dog,  cut  it  in  two,  und  threw  the  portions  into  the  ship. 
They  made  two  horses  galloj)  till  they  were  covered  with 
sweat ;  then  they  cut  them  into  pieces  with  their  sabres, 
and  they  threw  the  fragments  onto  the  vessel;  two  oxen 
were  cut  up,  and  their  fragments  thrown  on  in  the  same 
manner.  Lastly  they  killed  a  cock  and  hen,  which  they 
threw  on  in  the  same  way.  Meanwhile  the  female  slave 
went  and  came.  I  saw  her  enter  a  tent,  where  a  man 
said  to  her  these  words  :  "  Say  to  thy  master,  I  have  done 
tliis  for  love  of  thee."  Towards  evening  she  was  led  to  a 
sort  of  pedestal,  newly  erected.  Onto  this  she  climbed, 
placing  her  feet  in  the  hands  of  various  men  who  stood 
round,  anil  said  certain  words.  Then  they  helped  her 
down.  They  made  her  ascend  a  second  time:  she  spoke 
some  more  words,  and  came  down  again.  She  mounted 
a  thi^d  time,  and  when  she  had  said  some  more  words 
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fcbey  made  her  descend  onoe  again.     Then  tbejr  gave  he 

a  fowl,  whose  head  she  cut  oif,  and  this  she  threw  down. 
The  men  about  caat  the  hodj  into  the  ship.     I  nsked  my 
Interpreter  for  an  explanation  of  what  had  passed.      He 
said,  "The  first  time  that  she  climbs  up  the  pedestal  slia. 
speaks  these  words,  '1  see  my  father  and  raother;'  the] 
second  time,  *I  see  all  my  dead  relations  seated;'  aii( 
the  third  time,  '  I  see  my  master  in  Paradise,  who  is  most 
liair  and  crowned  with  green,  and  beside  him  I  see  men 
and  slaves.    He  calls  me ;  I  will  go  and  join  him,*  "     Then  M 
they  brought  her  to  the  ship.     She  drew  off  two  bracelets" 
and  gave  them  to  the  woman  called  the  Angel  of  Death. 
She  undid  the  two  rings  which  she  wore  on  her  limbs  and 
gave  them  to  the  two  slaves  who  attended  her.     Then  they 
made  her  ascend  the  ship,  and  thither  she  was  followed  by 
men  armed  with  shields  and  staves,  who  gave  her  a  vase  m 
of   spirituous    liquor.      She    began   to    sing    and    drink.  | 
The   interpreter    said    that   slie    was    bidding    adieu    to 
those  dear  to  her.     They  gave  her  a  second  cop ;    she 
took  it  and  began  intoning  a  long  chaunt;  but  the  old 
woman  pressed  her  to  drink  and  enter  the  tent   where 
her    master    was,    and,    as    she    hesitated,    the    old   one 
seized  her  by  the  hair  and  dragged  her  in.     Thereupon 
the  men  began  to  strike  their  staves  upon  their  shields,  to 
drown  the  cries  of  the  victim,  fearing  lest  other  women 
slaves  should  be  terrified  thereat,  which  would   prevent 
them  some  day  from  asking  to  die  with  their   masters. 
At  the  same  moment  six  men  entered  the  tent,  surrounded 
the  victim,  and  placed  her  l)'ing  beside  the  dead.      Two  fl 
held  her  by  the  feet,  two  by  the  head ;   the  old  woman  ™ 
passed  a  cord  round  her  neck,  and  gave  it  to  the  two 
remaining  meu  who  s+ood  near,  and  these  strangled  her. 
At  the  same  moment  the  old  woman,  drawing  a  large  _ 
knife,  struck  it  into  the  wretch's  side.  ■ 

*Then  the  nearest  relative  of  the  dead  man  came 
forward  quite  naked,  set  fire  to  a  fragment  of  wood,  and 
walking  backwards  towards  the  vessel,  holding  in  one  ol 
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hts  hands  the  kindled  wood  and  having^  the  other  hand 
placed  behind  bim,  set  fire  to  the  pile  under  the  ship; 
then  other  Rass  advanced,  holding  each  a  kindled  staff, 
which  they  cast  tipon  the  pile.  It  took  fire,  and  the  ship 
was  soon  consumed  with  the  tent,  the  dead  man,  and  his 
woman  slave.  A  terrible  wind  which  had  arisen  stirred 
the  fire  and  increased  the  fiame.' 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  in  Ibn  HaukaPs  account 
of  the  Rubs  funeral  is  the  incident  with  which  it  concludes. 
'  Hearing,'  sajs  the  Arab,  *  a  Rusa  speaking  to  my  in- 
terpreter, I  asked  what  he  said.  "  He  says,"  was  the 
answer,  "  that  as  for  you  Arabs,  you  are  mad,  for  those 
who  are  the  most  dear  to  you  and  whom  you  honour  most 
you  place  in  the  ground,  where  they  will  become  a  prey  to 
worms;  whereas  with  us  they  are  burnt  in  an  instant, 
and  go  stiaight  to  Paradise,*'  He  added,  with  laughter, 
*"It  is  in  favour  to  the  dead  that  God  has  raised  this  great 
wind:  He  wished  to  see  bim  come  to  Him  the  sooner," 
And  in  truth  an  hour  had  not  passed  before  the  ship  was 
reduced  to  ashes.' 

Observe  that  in  the  creed  of  these  people  burning  is 
the  necessary  gate  from  earth  to  heaven ;  if  a  man  is 
buried  he  falls  a  prey  to  worms  and  perishes  utterly. 

We  see  in  this  ritual  all  the  concomitants  of  the  great 
drama  of  Balder*s  death.  The  old  woman  who  is  called 
by  Ibn  Haukal  the  Angel  of  Death  is  certainly  cither  Hel 
herself  or  else  she  is  the  witch  Thokk  (or  Angrbodha),  who 
sits  at  the  entrance  of  the  nether  kingdom.  In  the  death 
of  the  slave  we  have  a  poor  substitute  (uo  doubt  the  best 
attainable)  for  the  beautiful  incident  of  the  death  of 
Niiuua,  the  wife  of  Balder.  'And  when  Nanna  the 
daughter  of  Nep  saw  it'  (i.e.  the  funeral  pile  prepared)  'her 
heart  brake  with  grief  "and  she  too  was  placed  upon  the 
pyre.*'  The  theory  doubtless  was  that  the  slave  wife's 
heart  too  brake  just  when  she  saw  her  husband  placed 


>  Edda  Snom,  D.  49. 
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opon  hia  bier;  but,  as  the  fact  could  not  be  made  to  hold 
pace  with  the  theory,  the  girl  had  to  be  strangled  before 
she  wa8  burned.  ^ 

But  there  are  soma  points   in  which  the  ritual  hu 
decayed.     The  fanenil  fire  li;^htcd   in  the  aliip  baa  here 
sunk  to  be  tux  unmeaning  rite;  for  not  only  were  these 
Buss  not  settled  bj  the  sea — no  longer  by  the  aea,  wo  may 
say,  for  they  had  migrated  inland  from  the  Baltic  shores 
— so  that  there  could   be   no  drifting  westward   to  the 
setting  sun,  but  the  ship  was  not  even  launched  in  a  river. 
It  was  dragged  up  upon  the  bank  and  then  made  firm  with   _ 
stakes  before  lighting.     We  may  believe  that  the    Rusa  ■ 
had  carried  their  old  custom   inland  when   they  left   the 
coast.     The  very  senselessness  of  the  rite  in  this  its  later 
form  bears  witness  to  the  potency  of  the  associations  which  ■ 
had  given  it  biith  and  of  the  myth  out  of  which  it  sprang. 

The  relics  of  Balder*8  bale  are  not  to  be  looked  for 
only  in  funeral  rites.  We  have  said  that  with  the  Teutons 
more  than  with  any  other  people  the  saddest  occasions 
seemed  to  exchange  places  with  times  of  festivity  and 
joy.  In  festivals  which  lingered  long  after  the  worship 
of  Balder  had  been  forgotten  we  can  recognise  the  remains 
of  this  great  funeral  feast  of  the  sun  god.  The  later 
commemorations  Tueie  the  St.  John*s  fires,  of  which  some-  M 
thing  has  already  been  said.  1 

The  celebration  of  Haider's  bale  was  to  some  extent 
confounded  with  a  feast  of  a  different  origin,  a  feast  held 
in  honour  of  the  sun  ;  but  that  the  two  should  have  thus 
mingled  shows  that  Balder's  bale  fires  must  very  early 
have  been  made  occasions  of  festivity.  These  bale  fires 
were  lighted  at  Midsummer,  taking  the  moment  at  which 
the  sun  began  his  decline  to  commemorate  the  story  of  the 
sun's  death.'  On  the  same  principle  the  Teutons  chose 
the  time  of  the  year's  shortest  days  to  announce  the  advent 
of  the  new  spring.  Wherefore  the  same  season  was  fixed 
upon  by  the  Church  to  celebrate  the  advent  of  Christ, 

>  Se«  p.  S27. 
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Though  Balder*8  bale  fires  were  at  first  occasions  of  monm- 
ing,  they  very  earlj  took  an  opposite  character.  The 
festival  still  suirives ;  it  has  lived  on  all  through  the 
Middle  Ai^es  to  our  owu  times ;  ouly,  after  Christianity 
supplanted  heathenism,  the  fires,  instead  of  being  Balder*8 
fires,  changed  their  name  into  the  St.  John's  fires,  feux 
de  St.  Jean,  Johannisfeuer,  which  are  known  in  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe. 

*  On  this  day,'  says  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,* 
describing  the  St.  John's  fires,  ^they  carry  brands  and 
torches  for  the  lighting  of  great  fires,  which  typify  the 
Saint  John,  who  was  a  light  and  a  burning  fire  and  the 
forerunner  of  the  True  Light.  In  some  places  they  roll 
wheels,  which  signifieth  that,  as  the  sun  riseth  to  the 
height  of  his  arc  and  can  then  rise  no  higher,  so  the  famo 
of  St.  John,  who  was  at  first  thought  to  be  the  Christ, 
lessened ;  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  words 
when  he  said,  *'  He  shall  increase,  but  1  shall  decrease." ' 
Rather  a  strained  analogy,  as  one  must  allow ;  and  yet  if 
we  were  to  put  Balder  back  again  in  the  place  that  had 
been  usurped  by  St.  John,  these  words  would  express,  not 
inaccurately,  the  place  which  their  ancient  sun-god  held 
in  the  hearts  of  men  who  were  Christians  but  who  still 
kept  a  kindly  memory  for  their  old  creed.  *  Balder,'  tliey 
might  have  said,  *  seemed  to  us  like  a  Christ  before  we 
knew  Christ ;  but  as  the  other  increased  so  his  fame  de- 
creased.' The  rolling  of  the  wheel  which  did  really,  oa 
this  twelfth-century  writer  sees,  typify  the  rolling  of  the 
stin  up  to  its  highest  arc,  and  its  descent  through  heaven, 
was  far  more  appropriate  to  Balder  than  to  the  Scriptural 
St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Not  very  difierent  from  this  description  of  the  twelfth 
century  is  one  of  the  nineteenth.  It  is  of  the  St.  John's 
fire  at  Konz,'  on  the  Mosel,  in  the  year  1823.     Here  the 

'  Johannes  Beleth.  S^tmma  de  IHpinis  OJiaiit  (cdro.  1163),  cap.  137, 
quoted  by  Grimm,  D.  M.  516. 

*  Nut  far  frvm  ThioDville,  and  tbea  in  French  Lorraine;  but  a  G«rmazL* 
qteaking  place  tboti  as  now. 
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cnstozn  ^&b  that  every  house  should  furnish  a  bundle  of 
straw,  which  was  carried  to  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring 
bill,  the  Stromberg-,  where  ia  the  evening-  the  men,  old 
and  young,  assembled,  while  the  women  and  girls  stayed 
below  by  a  sirfiam  called  Burbach.  With  the  straw  an 
immense  wheel  was  made,  with  a  strong  stake  running 
through  the  axle  and  standing  out  three  feet  on  either 
side.  What  remained  of  the  straw  wua  twisted  into  brands. 
The  mnyor  of  Sierek  gave  the  signal,  and  the  wheel  was 
]iy;htod,  and  with  much  shouting  was  then  set  rolling. 
All  threw  their  brands  into  the  air.  Some  of  tbe  men 
remained  on  the  top;  some  followed  the  burning  wheel 
down  the  hill  to  the  Mosel.  The  wheel  might  go  oat  before 
reached  the  river ;  if  it  d}d  not,  then  men  aognred  a 
year  for  the  vines, 

Tn  accounts  such  as  these  we  are  naturally  brought  to 
think  of  the  Eleusinian  and  Diouysiac  festivals,  or  of  the 
mystery  of  Isis  accompanied  by  a  '  throwing  of  brands,* 
Unquestionably,  in  the  ceremony  above  described,  there 
does  lurk  some  element  of  earth  worship  and  of  Dionysus 
or  wiue-god  worship,  as  the  prediction  about  the  vintage 
testifies.  Interesting,  too,  is  it  to  see  in  this  case,  aa  in 
so  many  others,  the  mtigicnl  element  of  the  myth  lingering 
when  the  meaning  of  it  has  been  forgotten.  Though  men 
have  quite,  or  almost  altogether,  lost  sight  of  the  connection 
between  their  fi*Ty  wheel  and  the  sun,  they  still  keep  hold 
on  the  notion  that  the  length  of  time  during  which  tbe 
former  burns  will  affect  their  vino  harvest.  The  length  of 
time  during  which  the  sun  continues  to  give  out  his  heat, 
befoi*e  he  sinks  into  his  winter  sleep,  of  course  is  a  matter 
of  importance. 

In  Finist^re  the  feux  de  St.  Jean  present,  or  did  pi^- 
sent — for  the  writer  from  whom  I  quote*  complains  that, 
even  at  that  time,  1835,  the  old  customs  of  Brittany  were 
rapidly  on  the  wane — a  unique  sight,     '  Cries  of  joj  are 


■  Soavestre  i:i  his  edition  of  Cambry's  Voyage  dam  le  Fiuitt^r^, 
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heard  from  every  side.  Every  promontory,  every  rock, 
every  motmtain,  is  alight.  A  thousand  fires  are  burning 
in  the  open  air,  and  Irom  afar  off  you  may  descry  the 
shadow-like  Bgares  moving  round  the  fire  in  their  dance: 
one  might  fancy  it  a  dance  o(  couriU,^  The  fires  are  often 
lighted  by  the  priests,  who  make  processions  through  the 
villages  with  consecrated  tap&rs.  At  St.-Jean  du  Doigt 
an  angel  is  made  to  descend  from  the  church  tower, 
bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand.  He  sets  alight  the  principal 
fire,  which  burns  in  the  churchyard.  On  every  road  you 
meet  companies  of  maidens  coming  out  to  dance  round  the 
fires.  They  must  not  return  until  they  have  danced  round 
nine  of  these,  if  they  wish  to  be  married  within  the  twelve- 
month.' At  Brest,  again,  as  at  the  Jobannisfeuer  at  Konz, 
*  people  whirled  round  torches,  to  look  like  wheels.  .  .  ,' 

•On  the  vigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptiat, commonly  called 
Midsummer  Eve,' says  Strutt,'  *it  was  usual  in  most  country 
places  for  the  inhabitants,  both  old  and  young,  to  meet 
together  and  make  merry  by  the  side  of  a  large  tire,  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  or  in  some  open  and  convenient 
place,  over  which  the  younger  men  frequently  leapt  hif  way 
of  frolic,  and  also  exercised  themselves  with  various  sports 
and  pastimes.'  And  he  quotes  from  a  rhymed  En^'liah 
version,  made  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  the  *  Pope's 
Kingdom,*  by  Tho.  Neogeorgius,  whereiu  the  same  fes- 
tivities are  described. 

Then  doth  the  joyfal  feast  of  John  the  Baptist  tnlce  his  turne; 
When  bonfircfl  great,  with  lofty  flame,  in  every  street  do  bumc, 
And  yoaiige  men  ronnd  about  with  uiaides  doe  dauuce  in  everie 

street, 
With  garlands  wrought  of  mother  wort,  or  else  of  vervaine  sweet. 


The  leaping  over  the  flame  recalls  the  leap  of  Skirnir 
(or  of  Sigurd,  as  we  shall  presently  see)  through  the  death 
fire.     It  is  a  sort  of  vaunt  on  the  part  of  the  youth  that 

'  A  race  of  fairies  native  in  Brittany. 
*  iiporU  and  Piutimtt. 
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Loki  has  not  jet  gotten  them.  At  Barfordy  iu  Oxfordshire, 
they  used  iu  thust'  ceremonies  of  Midsummer's  Day  to  carry 
a  dmrron  throuf^rh  the  town,  to  wliich  was  added  the  imagt* 
of  a  giant.*     Iu  these  we  see  Loki  and  Jormuugandr. 


On  popular  tales,  from  the  i^reat  epica  of  the  German 
laoei   the   tales  of  Sij^Mird  and   Siegfrid    downwards,  the 
imagery  of  death,  dniwn  from  the  funeral  fire,  has  left  a 
peculiarly  vivid  impress;  and  in  these  stories,  as  in  many 
of  the  rites  above  described,  the  true  meaning  of  the  myth 
has  been    forgotten,  and  therefore  the    incidents   which 
should  have  expressed  that  meaning  exist  in  garbled  forms, 
as  survivals    only.     This  is  markedly  the  case  with  the 
Volsung  saga.     The  story  must  once  have  been   in  part 
at  least  a  nature  myth,  being,  as  it  is  iu  parts,  almost 
identical  with  the  story  of  Freyr's  (or  Skirnir's)  ride  to 
Jfitunheim  to  seek  out  Gert^,     In  its  present  shape  there 
is  this  dififerenoe  between  it  and  the  GerS  myth,  that  in  the 
latter  the  meaning  of  each  element  of  the  tale  is  brought 
very  plainly  forward,  whcrcaa   in  the  Volsung   legend  a 
great  portion  of  the  meaning  has  been  obscured  by  time, 
so  that  the  narrator  only  records  incidents  without  under- 
standing their  specuil  significance.     By  comparison  of  the 
two  myths — not  forgetting  the  story  of  the  Fiolsvinnsm&l, 
which  we  spoke  of  above,  and  which  furnishes,  in  some 
matters,  a  link  between  the  legends  of  Skimir  and  Sigurd 
— we  can  recast  the  history  of  Sigurd  and  Brynhild  in  its 
original  form.     We  have  seen  how  Freyr  or  Skirnir  had 
to  ride  tlirough  the  flickering  flame  into  the  courtyard  of 
G^mir,  in  whose  house  Gertt  was  for  the  time  imprisoned ; 
and  how  in  the  Fiolsvinnsmiil  Svipdag  had  to  pass  through 
the  same  circle  of  flame  to  come  to  Menglod ;  and   we 
know  that  without  question  this  fiery  barrier  is  symbolical 
of  the  funeral  fire — that  is,  of  death.' 

Now  read  the  descriptioa  of  Slgrdnfa  asleep  oa  the 
hiU:— 


titmtt,  370. 


*  FafniBmiU,  i%~A, 
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A  ball  in  on  high  UindarfjoU  ; 
With  fire  tcithout  'tis  ail  surroanded. 
Mighty  lords  that  palace  batlded 
Of  dtrc  andirnmed  jlame. 

I  know  that  on  the  foil  a  vrar  maiden  sleeps ; 

Around  Jier  fliclcore  the  Umhn^s  bnue.^ 

With  hi4  thorn-throst   Odhinn  tUroagh  hor  weeds  has 

pierced  lier. 
The  weed  of  the  maid  who  for  heroes  contended. 

The  pricking  by  Odhinn  with  a  sleep  thorn  is  really  a 
sending  into  mortal  sleep;  for  the  thorn  had  become  an 
image  of  death  from  its  connection  with  the  funeral  pyre. 
Therefore  the  death  of  firyuhild  is  doubly  expressed  in  the 
above  passage.  Sigurd  eventually  found  Bryuhild  aa  he 
hod  been  directed.  He  rode  up  the  HindorfjoU  and  thence 
into  Frankland.  On  the  fells  he  saw  a  great  light,  as  if  a 
fire  were  burning  and  casting  its  light  high  up  into  the 
sky.  He  found  there  a  '  shield-burg  **  and  entered  it,  and 
there  he  saw  one  whom  he  took  for  a  warrior  lying  asleep 
in  complete  armour.  It  was  Bryuhild  or  Sigrdrifa,  Her 
corselet  had.  grown  quite  tight  upon  her  body.*  Sigurd 
pipped  it  open,  and  so  awoke  her.  After  Sigurd  had 
plighted  his  faith  to  Brynhild  he  went  to  the  court  of 
King  Giuki,  whose  wife  was  Grimhild  and  his  daughter 
Godrun.  Grimhild  gave  Sigurd  a  draught  which  made 
him  forget  his  love  and  all  his  promises.  He  then  married 
Godrun,  the  daughter  of  Giuki  and  Grimhild.  Grimhild 
now  counselled  her  son  Gunuar  to  woo  Brynhild,  Brynhild 
had  vowed  to  wed  him  only  who  could  ride  over  the  blazing 
fire  which  lay  arotmd  her  hall.  Gunnar  could  not  make 
his  way  through  the  fire;  so  Sigurd  changed  forms  with 
him  and  then  rode  through.  The  description  of  this  flame 
might  stand  for  a  description  of  the  great  Muspilli,  the 

»  Fire 

■  SifjaUhorg,  which  generally  means  an  array  of  battle ;  here«  perh^w, 
lued  fur  some  pallBaded  plaoo  full  of  slain,  among  which  lay  Uiyniiild. 
*  Sigrdrlfuiual,  latrod.    See  aUo  tiigurj'okv.  Ffub.  I.,  Iti. 
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eartb-conguming  fire.*     '  Sigurd  rode,  liaving  in  his 

his  sword  Gram;  his  horse  Gnmi  plunged  forward,  feeling 

tlie  spur.     Now  was  there  a  great  noise,  as  it  says — 

The  firo  began  to  rage,  the  cnrth  to  shake ; 
The  flame  rose  high  at  beaveo  iUulf ; 
Few  of  the  people's  princea  ventured  forth 
The  fire  to  ride  through  or  to  overleap. 

Sigard  with  his  sword  compelled  Grani, 
And  the  firo  qaenchod  before  the  hero; 
The  flame  was  dimmed  before  the  glory-lover. 
On  the  bright  saddle  that  Role  '  had  known.' 

Brynhild  was  compelled  to  receive  bim,  but  Sigurd 
gave  bimself  the  name  of  Gunuar.  When  the  mr-rriage 
bed  was  prepared,  be  laid  bis  sword  between  bimself  and 
the  bride,  and  when  Brynbild  nsked  why  be  did  this  be 
answered  that  be  bad  been  enjatned  so  to  do.  But  they 
exchanged  rings.  Then  Sigurd  rode  back  tbrougb  the 
fire,  and  he  and  Gunnar  took  their  right  forms  a^ain. 

Notable  are  the  likenesses  and  the  points  of  difference 
between  this  story  and  the  Nibelungen-Lied.  In  tbe  latter 
Siegfried,  who  has  made  bimself  Guntber's  man  for  ]ovc 
of  Criemhild,  sister  to  Gnnther,  peri'orma  an  office  for  tbQ 
bridegroom  tilmost  tbe  same  as  that  which  Sigard  did  for 
Gunnar.  That  is  to  say,  he  overcomes  the  unwillingneas 
of  Brunhild  to  receive  tbe  embraces  of  her  busbiind,  and 
then  be  gives  place  to  Guutber  without  dishnnouriug  hia 
bed.  But  there  is  nothing  said  of  tbe  feat  of  riding  through 
tbe  flame.  For  at  tbe  time  at  which  the  Nibelungen  was 
composed  nil  shadow  of  meaning  had  been  taken  away 
iirom  this  incident. 

Yet  tbe  same  incident  still  lingers  on  in  popular  lore, 
though  in  a  form  different  from  that  which  it  wears  in  the 
Norse  poems,  and  in  one  which  without  some  previous 
explanation  would  be  scarcely  recognisable. 


*  See  infra. 
'  Eok  u  Doom. 
doAT  CO  me. 


The  meaning  of  this  passage  Is  not,  liuw«Ter,  ^oila 


I 

I 

I 
■ 
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We  owe  to  the  researches  of  Grimm  the  proof  that 
some  among  the  common  thorn  trees  were  by  the  Teuton 
races  so  intimately  associated  with  their  use  for  lighting 
firiia  that  they  received  names  from  this  use.'  They  were 
sufficiently  identified  as  *  burning  plants.'  The  Gothic 
word  aihvatuiuUj  which  generally  means  simply  white- 
thorn, has  etyniologically  the  siguification  of  the  '  burner.' 
If,  then,  the  ideas  of  thorn  and  tire  were  so  intimately 
associated  in  the  German's  mind,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
a  hedge  of  fire  should  sometimes  have  been  replaced  by  a 
hedge  of  thorn.  This  we  find  has  happened  in  many 
myths.  The  circle  of  flame  which  in  earlier  legends  was 
Been  surrounding  the  house  of  death  becomes  converted, 
in  later  German  mnrchen,  into  a  thorn  hedge.  When  this 
transformation  has  taken  place  the  true  meaning  of  the 
hedge  has,  however,  been  forgotten.  It  is  by  this  process 
of  change  that  even  in  tlie  Brynhild  myth  the  thorn  makes 
its  appearance.  The  maiden  was  pricked  by  Odhinn  with 
a  sleep  thorn.  This  means  that  she  was  sent  to  the  house 
of  death.  Accordingly,  when  we  next  see  her  on  the 
Hindarfjoll,  she  is  lying  on  a  mound  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  fire. 

This  story  reappears  in  a  household  guise  which  is 
familiar  enough  to  us.  The  maiden  whom  we  call  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,'  and  the  Germans  Dornroschcn,  Thomx- 
rotc  Bud^  harmless  and  childlike  as  she  seems,  is  in  reality 
110  other  than  the  Valkyria  of  the  North,  Brynhild  herself. 
This  we  easily  see  by  examining  the  details  of  her  history. 

'  rWr  rfff*  Vrrhrcn  ^en  df-r  f^rkm, 

'  Urimm,  Kinder-  ».  IJaHit-.}f<iArcften.  In  the  same  mcUieval  poem,  Xi^ra 
Davie  >'//■.  Afarir,  from  which,  in  t'hap.  11.,  I  quoted  a  passaue  which 
nhrtwed  ihe  vilality  of  iho  belief  iu  the  parent  triffi  and  in  descent  fn»m  a 
tree,  we  find  another  incident  which  set^ms  to  have  arisen  in  the  Barae  way 
us  the  hcdffe  of  briar  in  UomraiAchon.  I'art  of  this  history  relates  Iinw  the 
mother  of  Bt.  Anne,  while  a  virg^tn.  became  with  child  only  by  smelling  the 
fruit  of  the  lifC'givin^;  tree  (see  ("hap.  II-  p.  fl4).  Phe  wan  acoui«d  of 
immorality  by  the  Jews,  and  to  prove  her  Innocenov  she  consented  to  walk 
through  the  £re.    Aa  she  paased,  the  flames  turned  into  rvte*. 

E   E 
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The  angry  fairy,  who  had  not  been  invited  to  the  cl 
teuin^,  foretold  that  when  the  Rose  Maiden  liad  read 
her  tiCteenth  birthday  she  would  be  pricked  with  a  spindle 
and  fall  down  dead;  but  this  terrible  sentence  the  other 
fairies  were  able  to  commute  to  a  sleep  of  one  hundred 
years.  All  happened  as  it  was  foretold,  althoogfa,  to 
escai>e  from  fate,  the  kin^^  had,  after  the  decree  of  the 
fairies,  ordered  every  spinning-wheel  throughout  the  land 
to  be  destroyed.  The  kin^  and  queen  chanced  to  go  out 
up*jn  the  very  day  on  which  the  maiden  attained  her 
fifteenth  year,  and  she,  wandering  about  alone,  came  to  an 
unused  tower  f»f  tlie  castle,  and  there  found  an  old  dame 
sitting  alone  and  spinning.  Tliis  dame  is  Fate.'  *What 
are  you  doing  there  ? '  said  the  king's  daughter.  *  Spinning,' 
said  the  old  crone,  and  nodded  her  head.  *  How  prettily 
the  wheel  turns  round.'  Then  the  princess  took  the 
wheel  and  began  to  spin  ;  but  scarcely  had  she  done  so 
than  the  prophecy  was  ftiHiiled.  She  pricked  her  hand 
and  fell  down  in  a  deep  sleep.  And  all  the  court  fell 
asleep  too,  and  at  last  a  thick  thorn  hedge  grew  up  aboat 
the  palace  and  quite  hid  it  from  view.  But  still  the  tale 
lived  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  how  there  was  a  beautiful 
maiden  sleeping  behind  the  hedge.  At  last,  when  her  fate 
was  accomplished,  came  the  prince,  the  Sigurd  of  this 
fairy  story,  and  broke  through  the  hedge  of  thorn  and 
kissed  the  maiden  back  into  life. 


I 
I 


So  much  for  the  visits  of  gods  and  men  to  the  world  of 
death.  We  have  now  to  look  ou  a  still  more  awful  picture, 
which  we  might  call  tlie  visit  of  the  World  of  Death  to 
Mannheimar  and  Asgard.  This  is,  in  fact»  the  long- 
foreseen,  long  vainly  guarded  against  Last  Day,  when  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  chaos  are  to  rise  against  order  and 
light,  and  bring  destruction  on  the  whole  earth. 


*  But  6be  is  also  the  fvame  &8  An^rbodha.    See  what  was  said  in  Chftpw 
yi.  of  Uie  spLxuuog  of  Circ£  aad  of  Calypso. 


I 


I 
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§  2.  Ragnarok, 

A  gaping;  gap  and  nowhere  grass.  This  is  the  primal 
condition  of  things  whereof  the  Edda  apeaka;  or  of  no- 
things, for  the  gaping  gap  (Ginnuugagap)  is  a  translation 
almost  exactly  of  the  Greek  chaos,'  and  means  but  void 
space.  But  imagination  cannot  dwell  with  mere  negation, 
80  that  the  picture  of  Ginnunixagap  actually  given  us  is  of 
a  deep  pit  in  the  midst  of  which  welled  up,  'at  once  and 
ever,'  a  mighty  spring  called  Hvergelmir.  From  Hver- 
gelmir  flowed  many  streams,  which  rolled  venom  in  their 
course,  and  anon  these  hardened  into  ice,  aud  the  vapour 
which  rose  from  them  hardened  into  rime.  Thus  on  one 
side  of  Hvergelmir  were  peaks  of  snow  and  ice;  but  on 
the  other  side  was  a  fiery  region  called  MuspeliVb.eim, 
old  as  the  great  gap  itself,  and  old  as  Niflhel  (Mist-hell), 
which  lay  beneath  the  earth.  This  Muspell's-heim  was  a 
land  too  glowing  to  be  eptered  by  any  save  those  who 
were  native  there.  *  He  who  sits  on  the  land's  end  to 
guard  Muspell's-heim  is  called  Surtr  (Swart),  He  bears 
a  flaming  sword  in  his  hand,  aud  oue  day  he  shall  come 
forth  to  tight  and  vanquish  all  the  gods,  and  consume  the 
world  with  fire.'* 

Fire  and  ice,  which  are  thus  shown  as  earlier  than  the 
•ordered  world,  were  destined  to  outlive  that  world,  and  be 
the  chief  agents  in  its  destruction.  Fire  aud  cold  were  to 
the  Norseman  the  two  great  symlx»l8  of  death — one  the 
funeral  fire  through  which  men  passed  to  the  other  world, 
and  the  other  the  chill  of  the  tomb.  It  was  from  the 
meeting  of  the  heated  air  from  Muspell's-heim  with  the 
icy  vapour  from  Hvergelmir  that  the  giant  race  came  into 
being ;  and  that  mvart  god  Snrtr,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  sons  of  Miispell,  was  himself  a  kiug  of  death.  In  the 
account  of  Ragnarok  we  see  ranged  under  the  leadership 

'  x<^-  aor-  'x«8oi',  u>  gnpe.  Thua  Simrock  derives  'ginnon^.*  Vig- 
foason,  however,  prefers  ta  connect  it  with  the  A.  8.  bcffinnan.  Rag.  kofi/t, 
Tigfunon  an'l  Cleiuby'a  leL  Diet,  s.  ▼.  gimn, 

*  SddA  Snorra,  i. 

%%% 
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of  the  gianta  of  oold  and  fire  all  minor  iinngps  of  deatrucw 
tion,  the  sun-  and  moon-devourinp  wolves,  the  sea  mou. 
8ter,  the  Fenrisulfr,  and  Garui  the  bell  hound. 

The  forewarning  of  the  end  of  the  world  was  to  be  tlie 
great  winter,  three  years  in  dnration,  which  the  Eddas 
call  Fii^bulwinter.'  •  Every  mail's  hand  shall  be  tnmed 
against  his  brother,  and  sisters'  children  shall  their  kin- 
ship rend  asunder ;  no  man  shall  another  spare/  ' 

An  oxo  ago,  a  brand  ago ;  shields  shall  be  sunderod ; 
A  wind  age,  a  wolf  age,  ere  the  world  welters. 

Three  cocks,  it  is  said,  are  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  dawninjjf  of  the  Last  Day :  over  the  ^sir  shall  crow  the 
gold-bright  Gullinkambi ; '  in  the  bird  wood  over  Manu- 
heimr,  a  bright  red  cock;  and  beneath  the  earth,  to  ronse 
the  troops  of  ghosts,  a  cock  uf  sooty  red.  When  he  hears 
these,  the  giantesses'  watch,  the  eagle,  makes  reply,* 

There  on  a  hill  «at,  and  his  harp  struck. 
The  giantesses'  watch,  glad  Egdir.* 
Before  hira  crowed,  in  the  bii*d  wood. 
The  blood  red  cock,  Fiallar  called. 

The  giant  race  rejoices  and  the  central  tree  takes  fire. 
Heimdai,  who  had  been  set  to  guard  the  rainbow,  now 
blows  loud  his  gjallar-horn  ^  to  warn  the  gods  that  danger 
is  near;  for  in  tiuth  Surtr  is  hastening  with  his  fiery 
bands  from  Mnaptdl'a  home  towards  the  ./Esirs'  bridge. 
Then  the  gods  take  counsel  together,  and  ride  down  to 
meet  the  foe  on  Vigrid's  plain.  Odhinn  consults  Alim's 
head.  Can  the  danger  yet  be  averted?  Time  is  drawing 
to  an  end. 


>  Cariooslf  cnoagh,  tho  same  tradition  of  the  awful  winter  which 
to  herald  the  Last  Day  existed  among  the  PenaianB. 

»  Voluspil,  ♦«  (L'Jning).  ■  Gu Id- combed. 

*  V51i«p4,  34.  ■  The  storm  eagle. 

*  I^ood-soundinj;  bom.    Ueimdal  is  a  kind  of  Menuion. 
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Tggdrasill  trembles  ;  though  the  ash  still  stands, 
Yet  groans  that  ancient  tree.     The  jotan  >  is  loosened  ; 
Loud  howls  Garm  •  from  the  Gnfipa  cave ; 
The  fetter  breaks  and  the  wolf*  rnns  free.* 

Now  from  the  east  comes  sailing  a  ship;  Hrym  (Rime) 
steers  it,  and  all  the  frost  giants  are  within.  Another 
ship,  Naglfar,  made  of  the  nails  of  dead  men,  brings  the 
troops  of  ghosts,  and  that  Loki  steers.*  Snrtr  rides  over 
Asbru,  which  takes  fire  beneath  his  tread  and  is  burnt  up  ; 
men  tread  hell's  way,  ai»d  Leaven  itself  is  cloven  in  twain. 

Surt  from  the  south  fares,  tbe  giant  with  the  sword  ; 
The  gods'  »nn  shines,  reflected  from  his  shield. 
Rocks  are  shaken,  and  giantesses  totter. 
Heroes  fare  to  hell,  and  heaven  is  uleft  atwain.*^ 

The  opposing  powers  meet  in  middle  earth.  On  the 
one  side  are  Odhiiui  with  the  other  .^air  and  the  Ein- 
heriar — that  is  to  say,  the  heroes  who  have  been  taken  to 
ValhoU — on  the  other  side  are  the  giants  and  the  ghosts 
with  Loki  and  his  progeny,  and  with  Surtr  and  his  band 
of  fire.     The  field  of  battle  is  Vigrid's  plain. 

How  fares  it  with  the  ^sir  P  how  with  the  Alfar  ? 
Jotanboim  roars;  the  j£sir  come  to  council ; 
And  the  dwarfs  are  moaning  before  their  stony  doors. 
Know  ye  what  that  betokens  ?  ^ 

The  three  great  combats  of  Ragnarok  are  between 
Odhinn  and  the  wolf  Fenrir,  between  Thorr  and  the  Mid- 
gnrd  serpent,  and  between  Freyr  and  Snrtr. 


»  Loki. 

'  Garm.  a  honnd  who  will  devonr  the  moon,  and  who  is  in  nature  com- 
parable to  Fenrir. 

"  Kenrir.  *  Vol.  48  CLuning). 

*  The  two  Eddas  ^vc  different  acconntsof  the  sailing  of  Naglfar  The 
ToQQger  Edda  confows  this  ship  with  the  one  steered  by  Hrim,  the  King 
of  Froift  Giants,  the  power  of  cold. 

•  Vol  61  •  Ibid.  fi3. 
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Now  arises  Hlin's  second  grief, 
When  OdhinQ  goea  with  the  wolf  to  fi^ht 
And  the  bright  slayer  of  Beli  with  Sort. 
Then  shall  Frigg's  beloved  one  FaII.* 

Hltn  is  Frigg ;  the  bright  slayer  of  Beli  is  Frejr. 
each  of  tliese  battles  there  is  a  fitness.     Fenrir  is  the  ty 
not  so  much  of  destruction  as  of  emptiness  and  the  wit 
mouth  of  the  tomb,  and  so  he  is  the  natural  autagonist 
OdhinUy  the  fount  of  all  existence.     Thorr  is    a   kind 
STin  go<l,  analogous  to  Apollo  or  Heracles,  and   like  thei 
he  combats  the  great  sea  or  river  serpent.      Still  moi 
appropriate  is  it  that  Freyr,  god  of  the  spriug--ti[ue  and 
the  newness  of  life,  should  be  opposed  to  Surt,  the 
of  death."     '  Froyr,'  says  the  Younger  Edda,  *  would 
been  victorious  had  he  not  given  away  his  sword  to  Skimi 
what  time  he  was  a-wooing  GerS ; '  and  the  nature  inyttf 
underlying  this  saying  is  not  difficult  to  interpret.     To 
these  three  combats  recorded  in  the  Voluspfi.  the  Younger 
Edda  adds  a  fourth — namely,  of  Tyr  with  Garra — and  ia_ 
this  instance^  as  in  so  many  others,  Tyr  is  but  a  palo  shadoi^l 
of  Odhiun,  for  Garm  cannot  be  essentially  different  &t>m 
Fenrir. 

When  Odhinn  has  been  killed  by  Fenrir  he  is  revenged 
by  Vidar,  who  strikes  his  sword  into  the  heart  of  the  wolf. 
Thorr  kills  Jorjnungandr  ;  but,  sufibcated  by  the  dragun*8 
poisonous  breath,  he  recoils  nine  paces  and  falU  dead.  Tyr 
and  Garm  slay  one  another.  Last  of  all  Lokiand  HeimdaUn 
fight ;  each  kills  the  other.  And  now  Death  (Surtr)  stalkM 
unhindered  over  earth  and,  spreading  flame  on  every  side, 
consumes  it  all. 


hat 


The  san  darkens ;  the  e&rth  sinks  in  the  sea. 
From  heaven  fall  the  bright  stars. 
The  tire-wind  fitorma  roand  the  all-nonrisbing  tree ; 
The  flame  ass&ila  high  heaven  itself.' 


»  Vol.  53, 

"  Surtr  is  scarcely  to  be  diaiinguished  from  Lold;  each  of  them  oonduc 

•  V«L6& 


ibe  sons  of  MOspell  (V51.  60 ;  Edda  Snoira,  i). 


The  original  rajth  of  Ragnarok  perhaps  ended  here, 
drawing  a  veil  over  all  things,  plunging  the  earth  again 
into  diirkneas,  as  out  of  darkness  it  had  emerged.  As  the 
old  proverb  8uid»  *  Few  can  see  farther  forth  than  when 
HOdhinn  meets  the  wolf.'  But  the  Eddas  do  pass  beyond 
this  picture,  and,  influenced  thereto  perhaps  by  Chris- 
tianity, the3''  lift  the  veil  agaiu  upon  a  new  world,  which 
rises  out  of  the  ocean  of  chaos,  peopled  by  a  new  race  of 
mankind  and  a  younger  generation  of  ^sir.  In  a  passage 
of  the  VoluspA-,  of  unrivalled  beauty,  we  are  told  how  the 
.prophetess,  with  an  eye  which  pierces  beyond  Raguarok,* 

Sees  arise,  a  secortd  time, 

Earth  from  ocean,  green  ngain; 

Waters  fall  once  more;  the  eagle  flies  over, 

And  from  thti  tVU  tishes  for  his  prey. 

The  iBsir  come  together  on  Ida's  plain  ; 

Of  the  earth-encircler,  the  mighty  one,  they  speak. 

Then  to  the  mind  are  brought  ancient  words  * 

And  the  runes  by  FimbiiUyr^  found. 

Then  wil!  once  more  the  wondrons 
Golden  tablets  in  the  grass  be  fonnd, 
Wbiuh  in  the  ancient  days  the  <Esir  had, 
The  folk-ruling  gods,  and  Fiolnir's  race. 

UnFown  r.hall  the  fields  bear  fruit. 

Evil  shall  depart,  Balder  come  back  again; 

lu  llropt's  *  high  hall  dwell  Balder  and  Hodor, 

The  happy  gods. 


A  hall  I  see  brighter  than  the  8un| 
With  gold  adorned,  on  Gimil ; 
There  shall  noble  princes  dwell, 
And  withont  end  the  earth  possess. 

Then  rides  the  Mighty  One,  to  the  gods*  doom  going. 
The  Strong  One  from  above  who  all  things  governs. 
Ho  strifes  shnll  stay  and  dooms  shall  utter, 
Hoiiucss  establish  which  shall  ever  be. 

•  Vol.  67  »q<i.  '  Or  perhaps  *  deeds  of  might.* 

■  The  great  Tyr^  i.e.  the  great  god.  *  Odiunn'B. 
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Tet  even  now  all  is  not  well  * — 

T)»en  comes  the  dark  Dragon*  flying. 
The  scrj»eat  from  below,  from  NitlheL 
Kitlhogg  bears  apon  his  wings  that  fly 
Earth's  fields  ovcr| 
A  corpse.  .  .  . 


Nidhhog,  serpent  of  death,  is  still  not  dead.  Is,  then, 
the  old  course  of  life  and  death  to  be  repeated  for  ever? 
We  cannot  say.  ^m 


1 


The  impression  of  this  great  myth  remained  in  Ger- 
many, but  it  was  in  Christian  times  overshadowed  by  othnr 
more  distinctly  Biblical  pictures  of  the  Day  of  JudguieoU 
Nevertheless  some  of  the  names  and  incidents  were 
served.  Ragnarok  was  by  the  Germans  called  Musj 
This  word,  iu  the  sense  of  the  fire  of  doom,  has  been 
served  in  many  different  dialects  of  the  German  langua^ 
notably  in  Saxon  and  in  Bavarian. 

We  have  a  long  poem  in  Bavarian  bearing  the  nafl 
Muspilli.  The  personages  of  the  p<^>em  have  undergoV 
the  same  kind  of  transformation  which  turjied  Bolder 
into  St.  John  the  Baptist;  but  the  character  of  the  old 
baltie  and  the  combats  iticorded  in  it  are  U)  a  great  ext 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Eddaic  Ragnarok.  The  pla( 
Loki  is  taken  by  the  old  fiend  ;  that  of  Surtr  is  taken 
Antichrist,  with  whom  ti^jhts  Elias,  a  veritable  suu 
though  not  a  Northern  one.* 

*This  have  I  heard  the  wise  ones  declare.      ^Elias  si 


'  Vai.  64. 

'  l/rtkit  an  anusnal  word,  the  presence  of  which  afforda  one  reason  fov 

supposing  this  passitgc  of  bite  insertion. 

*  Id  (jruL'k  popular  tnuiilion  the  dt-cds  of  the  son  god  (Apollo,  He! 
are  transferred  to    Klias.      The  chief  motive  for  tho  choice  of  this 
Testament  prophet  lies  in  the  likencBs  of  his  uamo  to    tliat  of  He] 
ik-»i(les  thai  KliaJi  drives  in  a  chariut  up  to  heaveu.     I  take  KUaa  here  t^ 
be  Kreyr;  tiimruck,  however,  says  he  roust  be  Thorr  (1.  c.  p.  130 ;  *««  also 
Grimm,  s.  v.  £iia*),    £lia«  is  luiiloubtedly  the  thunderer,  &nd  baa  a 
Still  Antichrul  most  be  Surtr,  the  antagonist  of  Frejr. 


Qlor 
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strive  with  Antichrist.  The  wolf  is  prepared ;  a  battle 
there  shall  be.  Mighty  the  combat;  mighty  the  reward. 
Elias  strives  for  everlasting  life;  of  the  righteous  will  he 
the  kingdom  establish ;  wherefore  all  heavenly  powers  to 
his  help  shall  come.  Antichrist  ophotds  the  old  fiend, 
Satan.  .  .  .'  Both  Antichrist  and  Elias  will  fall.  The 
blood  of  the  latter  is  to  set  the  world  afire.  *  The  hills 
burn  ;  no  tree  in  all  the  world  remains.  The  seas  dry  up  ; 
the  heaven  is  consumed  in  flame.  The  moon  falls  from 
heaven  ;  Mittelgard  burns.  No  rock  stands  firm  i  the  day 
of  vengeance  is  at  hand.  .  .  / 


b 
» 


We  might  fairly  say  that  the  old  heathen  hell  or 
Helheim  lived  on  in  men's  belief  in  the  form  of  purga^ 
tory;  while  the  gloomy  thought  of  Catholicism  added  a 
hell  which  was  infinitely  more  terrible  than  Helheim. 
Purgatoiy  formed  a  middle  term,  which  helped  men  to 
measure  the  horrors  of  eternal  punishment.  But,  as  a 
fact,  it  happened  that  the  gloomy  teaching  of  the  Church 
overreached  itself;  the  most  terrible  picture  was  beyond 
the  capacity  of  imagination,  aud  men  recoiled  from  it 
and  kept  their  eyes  iixed  upon  purgatory.  I  doubt  if  the 
notion  of  eternal  punishment  was  really  very  often  present 
to  men*s  thoughts  in  the  Middle  Ages;  for  we  find  that 
the  indulgences  were  always  offered  in  the  profession  of 
saving  men  from  a  longer  durance  in  purgatory ;  they 
were  offered  even  to  the  living  on  that  plea;  whereas  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  men's  first  thought  would 
have  been  how  to  escape  the  place  of  eternal  pain.  We 
find  too — a  thing  most  significant — that  mediteval  legend 
is  full  of  visions  of  purgatory  ;  but  that,  before  th«  time  of 
Dante,  we  hear  little  of  visions  of  helL 

It  is  in  the  purgatory  legends,  therefore,  that  we  must 
search,  if  we  wish  to  discover  truces  of  the  beliefs  of 
heathenism  touching  the  nether  world  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
And  it  may  be  added  that  it  is  in  visions  of  journeys  to 
the  eajrthly  Paradise  that  we  must  look  for  like  information 
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concerning  the  survival  of  the  old  heathen  Puradise 


befiH 
iriefl 
.fll 
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do  Hnd  many  traces  of  both  these  orders  of  belief.  It  ib 
certain  that  the  essential  features  of  the  heathen  under- 
world reappear  in  the  Christian  purgatory  legends;  bot  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  say  that  these  have  been  banded  down 
directly  from  the  beliefs  of  Qerman  heathenism.  Many 
images  taken  from  classic  antiquity,  and  many  drawn  froM 
the  Bible,  aiiB  to  be  found  mingled  in  the  pictnre.  NevdH 
theless  there  ore  some  elements  which  are  especially  charac- 
teristic of  German  thought,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

At  first  the  visions  are  meagre  in  details,  because,  s&l 
suppose,  the  marriage  between  Christian  and  heathen 
was  not  yet  completed;  gradually  they  expand  in  vari 
until  they  reach  their  perfect  form  in  the  vision   of 
Florentine. 

The  heathen  belief  in  hell  cannot  be  kept  altogether 
apart  from  the  belief  in  heaven ;  aifd  no  more  can  the 
purgatory  legends  be  kept  quite  apart  from  those  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise.  Nevertheless  we  must  leave  to  speak 
of  the  latter  in  any  detail  until  the  next  chapter.  '^U 
shall  in  that  chapter  see  more  fully  the  reasons  whiflF 
made  Ireland  (the  most  western  island  known  to  inediseral 
Europe)  a  home  for  all  myths  connected  with  the  future 
of  the  soul.  We  shall  see  how  that  the  great  Middle  Age 
legend  of  the  Earthly  Paradise  was  the  legend  of  the  voyage 
of  St.  Brandan,  an  Irish  monk.  The  great  Middle  Age 
legend  of  purgatory  was  that  of  the  purgatory  of 
Patrick  ;  and  of  the  lesser  visions  which  prepared  the 
for  the  myth  of  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  or  for  the 
more  awful  vision  of  Dante,  a  verj-  large  number  indeed 
had  their  origin  iu  Ireland.  « 

One  of  the  earliest  visions  of  the  other  world  voucfl 
safed  to  a  Christian  monk  was  that  of  St.  Fursey,  an  Irish 
monk,  said  to  have  been  the  nephew  of  St.  Brandan  ;  his 
story  is  mentioned  by  Bseda,  and  reported  at  leng1 
*  Acta  Sanctorum.'  * 


stiP 


Acta  SS.  Jan,  ii  S6. 
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Once  it  happened  that  Fursey  wa«  sick  nigh  to  death. 
te  was  heing  borue  back  to  his  monastery,  wishing  to  die 
ere.  Upon  the  journey  they  began  to  sing  a  vesper 
mn,  and  suddenly  while  he  was  singing  a  darkness 
jcmed  to  surround  him  ;  he  felt  four  hands  pLoced  beneath 
Lira  to  lift  up  his  body,  and  he  could  discern  that  four 
white  wings  bore  him  along.  As  he  grew  more  accustomed 
to  the  darkness  he  saw  that  two  angels  were  carrying  him, 
and  that  before  them  went  a  third,  armed  with  a  white 
shield  and  ilaming  sword.  The  angels,  as  they  flew, 
sweetly  channted  '  Ibunt  saneti  de  virtute  in  virtutem ; 
^idebitur  Deus  deorum  in  Sion;' '  and  ho  heard  the  choir 
of  angels  answering  in  song  from  above.  This  was  all  he 
knew.  Another  time  the  same  two  angels  bare  him  to 
the  mouth  of  hell,  where  he  saw  nothing  but  heard  the 
howling  of  ilemons.  Afterwards  he  saw  the  four  fires  of 
purgatory,  at  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

There  is  scarcely  any  link,  saving  the  fact  that  the 
vision  was  seen  in  Ireland,  which  connects  this  story  with 
the  older  notions  of  heathen  mythology.  It  is  pure 
Christian  throughout,  and  of  great  beauty  in  its  simplicity. 
Yet  may  we  not  say  that  the  two  white-winged  angels  of 
this  vision  are  not  greatly  different  from  those  other  two, 
Hypnos  and  Thanatos,  who  bore  Sarpedon  to  his  tomb  in 
Lyeiaj*'-*  who  in  their  turn  only  present  in  a  fairer  form 
the  belief  in  the  two  dogs,  *  the  four-eyed  guardians  of  the 
path,  guardians  of  men.* 

Another  vision  recorded  by  Bseda  is  the  vision  of 
>rihthelm,  a  Nortbumbrian  monk.  This  story  too  came 
from  Ireland.^  First  we  have  the  appearance  of  the  dark 
valley  which  we  know  so  well  in  all  visions  of  the  under 


»  Ps.  Ixxxii.  8,  VpIs. 

•  II.  ivi.  681.  \.c. ;  see  also  Oi«p.  VX 

'  KcG  Wright,  St.  Patritik's  Purgatory,  p.  18.    The  etory  wa«  iaid  to 

have  ben u  toUl  by  I)rihthf:lui  to  liaiiiiKiU,  a  munk  of  Irelanil,  and  by  liiia 

to  Ikedo.    Wright  sayfi,  'The  %'Uion  of  Urilithelm,  like  ihat  of  FunteuA,  was 

the  aubject  of  ii  buiuily  In  thu  HiLXun  C'huruh,  uf  wliiuh  a  uij-y  is  preserved 

^^in  %  Mti.of  the  public  library '(Uuiveraity  Library)  'of  Cambridge.  Ti,  133/ 
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Tvorld.  Tben  a  ciiriona  touch  follows.  Passing  aJoBg 
this  valley,  they  found  that  one  side  was  filled  with  roar- 
ing  Qaiues  ;  the  other  side  was  not  less  intensely  cold,  and 
-was  swept  by  storms  of  hail  and  rain.  Here  is  that  cum. 
bination  of  frost  and  heat  to  form  a  complete  picture  of 
the  horrors  of  the  place  of  torments  which  we  afterwardi 
meet  with  in  so  many  visions  of  hell  and  purgatory.  For 
we  tiud  the  ancient  Sea  of  Death  transformed  in  the 
Catholic  legends  either  into  a  lake  of  fire  or  into  a  lake  of 
ice.  This  combination  of  heat  and  cold  is  in  accord  with 
Norse  belief,  which  placed  hell  in  the  North,  which  mad* 
Loki,  the  god  of  lire,  come  from  icy  Jotuuheim,  ajid  Sortr, 
the  swart  King  of  Death,  fare  from  Muspelheim.  Th« 
jotuns  themselves  were  born  of  the  mingling  of  fire  and, 
ice.'  St.  Brandan  found  h^U  in  the  North,  Drihtht;Im 
for  his  sight  of  purgatory  travelled  north-east.  This  tw» 
is  in  accord  with  the  tradition  of  Norse  mythology.  At 
the  end  of  the  valley  of  heat  and  cold  Drihthelm  came  to 
the  muuth  of  a  pit  from  which  arose  an  intolerable  stench, 
and  thence  came  a  wailing  and  a  laughter ;  and  he  saw 
devils  dragging  souls  into  the  pit.  In  Ixith  these  visions, 
as  in  almost  nil  which  follow,  purgatory  is  imagined  on  tlie 
earth,  but  hell  beneath  it.  The  latter  is  in  a  pit,  reaching 
far  down,  of  which  the  visionary  sees  the  mouth  only. 
Purgatory  we  might  Uken  to  Jotunheimar,  hell  to  Hel- 
heimar. 

In  the  vision  of  Charles  the   Fat,   King  of    France, 
which  is  a  couple  of  centuiies  at  least  later  than  that  of  I 
Drihthelm,'  more  details  have  grown  into  the   picture  of] 
the  other  world,  as,  for  instance,  a  labyrinthine  valley  ol 
death,  along  which  the  soul,  like  Theseus  in  the  Cnossii 
labyrinth,  must  guide  itself  by  a  thread.    In  his  vision  th< 
Emperor  Siiw  giants,  seipeuts,  rivers  of  molten  metal,  aa< 


*  Edda  Snonu,  6. 

*  ll  wiu  tirsl  published  by  William   of  IfolOMlbttry   (1143),  and 
he  no  earlier  Uulu  the  twelfth  oonLur/.     Chixiei  UCanded  Uie  throi 
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mail  J  pits  in  which  the  wicked  were  panished ;  but  there 
is  nothing  very  distinctive  in  the  picture. 

The  great  era  for  the  record  of  joumejs  to  the  land  of 

;s  was  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  these  all  the  be- 

igings  of  purgatory  and  of  hell  which  we  have  become 

familiar  with  from  studying  medioBval  art  or  from  reading 

•  Dante  begin  to  appear.  Tliere  are  at  least  half  a  dozen 
accounts,  more  or  less  detailed,  of  visions  of  purgatory; 
Bnd  tliese  culminate  in  the  legend  of  Henry  of  Saltrey 
touching  the  visit  of  a  certain  knight  to  St.  Patrick's 

I  Purgatory  in  Lough  Derg,  Ireland.  From  the  tenth  to 
the  fourteenth  century  constitutes  an  important  era  in 
the  history  of  Catholicism;  for  during  thatjtime  the  con- 
ceptions both  of  this  world  and  of  the  next  grow  steadily 
•  darker,  until  the  mythology  of  that  age  is  consummated 
in  the  '  Divine  Comedy.'  From  the  time  of  Henry  pf 
Saltrey  to  the  time  of  Dante  (1153-1300)  the  ruling  in- 
fluence which  moulded  the  popular  conception  of  the  nether 
I  "world  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  legend  of  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  There  is  moreover  one  point  of  marked  differ- 
ence between  this  narrative  and  the  purgatory  legends 
which  preceded  it.  The  earlier  stories  were  founded  on 
mere  visions ;  the  spirit  was  believed  to  have  been  snatehed 
away  during  an  illness  of  the  visionary  or  in  his  sleep. 
But  the  legend  of  Henry  of  Saltrey  relates  the  descent  of  a 

k  living  man.  This  man  was  Sir  Owayne,  who  went  down 
in  the  body,  remained,  like  Dante,  in  the  nether  kingdom 
during  one  night,  and  returned  unscathed  the  following 
day.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  ground  ideas 
which  went  to  the  shaping  of  the  'Comedy'  are  to  be 

•  traced  to  the  legend  of  Owayne  Miles. 
The  idea  of  the  descent  of  the  living  man  is  a  very- 
important  element  in  the  belief,  because  this  descent  itself 
is  recognised  as  a  sort  of  expiatory  act.  Wherefore  Sir 
Owayne  is  not  in  the  place  so  much  of  one  who  (as  in  a 
vision)  sees  the  punishments  of  others,  as  of  one  who  shares 
in  those  punishments.     He  has,  in  fact^  actually  been  to 
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the  nether  world — in  everj  sense — just  as  Odj^seos  ia  the 
earlicT  l^end  coaceming  him  mast  have  been  imagined 
aclnallj  andergoing  death  and  not  merelj  Tisitiiig  Had^' 
kingdom.  Such  Is  tfae  idea  which  lies  coDceiiled  in  tho 
notion  of  St.  Patrick's  porgatory  and  in  the  promise 
which  Jesus  made  to  the  saint  that  this  pnrgatorj  should 
be  for  anyone  to  go  down  into  who  would,  and  whosoever 
dared  to  go  there  it  should  be  for  him  as  if  he  had  passed 
through  purgatory  after  death. 

'  What  mon,'  he  sajdc,  *  that  wylle  hcroyn  wcnde, 
And  dwelle  theryn  a  day  and  a  nygth 
And  bolde  bis  bjlfive  and  rygth. 

Whether  he  be  sqwyer  or  knave, 
Other  pargatorye  aballe  be  uou  have.'* 

The  journey  of  Owayne,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  com- 
pared with  journeys  of  the  old  Norse  heroes  and  gods  to 
the  nether  world,  such  as  those  which  we  traced  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  chapter. 

The  purgatory  of  St.  Patrick  received  its  name  because 
the  entrance  to  it  had  been  revealed  by  Christ  to  St,  Patiick, 
with  that  promise  attached  which  I  have  just  quoted.  The 
saint  built  a  monastery  about  the  entrance,  aud  secured 
the  way  with  a  strong  iron  gate.  One  duy  came  the  knight 
Owayne  aud  obtained  leave  for  penance'  sake  to  make  the 
journey  into  that  purgatory.  The  door  which  the  prior 
opened  for  him  led  Ut  the  long  dark  Valley  of  Death,  and 
at  *  tho  deep  ditcli'a  end  *  Owayne  emerged  from  pitch 
darkness  to  a  sort  of  twilight.  This  dim  region,  which  we 
might  call  the  land  of  the  setting  sun,  was  the  fore-court 
to  the  place  of  punishtnent.  It  corresponds  well  enough 
to  the  limbo  in  which  Dante  met  the  poets  and  philosophers 
of  Greece  and  Rome ;  aa  these  lived  in  a  '  blind  life  *  bereft 
of  hope,  so  was  the  first  place  to  which  Owayne  came  a 

1  Owayne  mift.  Cotton  HS.  Cali^.  A.  U.  1 89.    See  St  Patrifi^g  Pttffo^ 
Ipry.  p.  fifi.    This  ts  a  metiioJ  yisnioo  of  the  legend  of  Deary  of  Saltxcjr. 
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lesert,  a  *  wildemesse,  for  ther  grewe  nother  tre  ner  gressc' 

It],  some^vbat  as  Dante  met  ia  limbo  the  comrades  of 

[Virgil,  did  Owayne  meet  in  this  place  fifteen  men  in  white 

trments,  who  warned  him  of  all  that  he  would  have  to 

indergo.  After  that  there  broke  upon  the  knight's  ears 
the  din  of  hell,  which,  hinted  at  long  before  in  the  names 
of  the  infernal  rivers  Cocyliui  and  Gjnll,  became  from  this 
time  Ibrth  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  the  mediteval 
visions  of  the  under  world.  \Ve  know  how  that  din  broke 
upon  the  ears  of  the  Florentine. 

I  Diverse  lingue,  orribili  favelle, 

Parole  di  dolore,  accenti  d'  ira, 
Voci  site  o  6oche,  e  soon  dt  man  con  olle, 
Facevano  un  tamalto,  il  qnal  b*  agf^ra 
Sempre  in  qacU'  aria,  senza  tempo  tiata, 
Como  la  rena  qaaodo  il  tarbo  spira. 

In  Owayne*8  case  it  is 


I 


As  alio  the  layte  *  and  alle  the  tfaonder 
That  ever  waa  herde  heven  under. 
And  BR  alle  the  (res  and  alle  the  Ktones 
Shulde  smyto  togedyr  rygth  at  ooucs. 


And  now  farther  on  into  the  region  of  Jotunheim  ;  for 
it  became  presently  *derke  and  w<>nther  colde,'  where  a 

man 

Hadde  hn  never  so  mnny  clolLes  on 
t  Bnt  he  wolde  be  colde  as  ony  stone. 

Anon  the  fiends  ltd  him  into  another  field  of  punishment, 
where  the  pains  were  all  from  burning  fire  and  where  were 
many  pits  full  of  molten  metal,  in  which  men  stood.  Some 
were  in  up  to  the  chin,  some  to  the  pnps,  some  to  the 
middle,  some  only  to  the  knees.  This  imagery  too  has 
t>een  of  service  to  Dante.'  The  journey  still  continued 
till  the  knight  reached  the  mouth  of  hell.  He  came,  says 
the  narrative,  to  a  great  water,  broad  and  black  as  pitch, 

*  Lightning. 

*  Aa  ia  bifl  description  of  the  River  ot  Blood,  Ii^cma,  canto  xlL 
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Over  the  water  a  hrygge  there  was, 
Forsoothe  kenere  than  ony  glasse : 
Hyt  was  sarrowe  and  hit  was  hyge. 

And  that  made  the  bourne  of  his  journey  in  that  direction. 
Afterwards  he  had  a  sight  of  Paradise. 

Contemporary  with  this  history  of  Sir  Owayne  is  the 
vision  of  Tundale,  also  an  Irishman  and  a  monk.  This  is 
not  a  journey,  but  a  vision.  The  same  concomitants  to  the 
orthodox  under-world  appear  here — a  dark  valley,  a  stink- 
ing river,  and  a  lake,  and  over  these  a  bridge.  One  side 
of  the  valley  was  burning,  the  other  side  frozen.  In  this 
case,  moreover,  there  was  a  windy  place  which  was  a  kind 
of  fore-court  to  purgatory,  and  which  in  a  certain  sense 
corresponds  to  the  second  circle  of  Dante's  hell,  where 
the  souls  of  carnal  sinners  are  whirled  round  in  a  perpetual 
storm  of  wind  and  hail.* 

Dante  once  more  bronght  hell,  and  with  it  the  notion 
of  eternal  punishment,  prominently  before  men's  eyes. 
But  in  doing  this  he  had  considerably  to  lighten  the 
colours  in  which  purgatory  had  been  depicted  by  other 
hands.  For  all  the  purposes  which  concern  our  enquiry — 
that  is,  for  everything  which  concerns  the  picture  of  the 
under-world  presented  to  the  thoughts  of  men — the  train 
of  association  runs  as  we  have  traced  it,  from  the  heathen 
Helheim  to  the  mediaeval  purgatory  and  from  that  to  the 
hell  of  Dante.  I  have  said  that  in  this  matter  the  con- 
nection between  German  heathenism  and  Christianity  is 
not  very  close;  but  yet  in  certain  points  it  has  been 
clearly  traceable. 
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When  Christianity  drew  a  curtaia  in  front  of  the  past 
creeds  of  heathen  Europe,  a  veil  throuj^h  which  iiiuuy  an 
old  belief  was  left  fitill  faintly  visible,  she  succeeded  more 
than  with  most  things  in  blotting  out  the  images  which 
in  former  days  had  gathered  round  the  idea  of  a  future 
state.  It  is  as  if  the  new  religion  were  content  to  leave 
this  world  under  much  the  same  governance  as  before, 
provided  only  she  were  secured  the  undisputed  possession 
of  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  So  the  heathen  gods  were 
not  altogether  ousted  from  their  seats.  The  cloak  of 
Odhinn — that  blue  mantle,  the  air,  of  which  the  sagas  tell 
ns — fell  upon  the  shouldei*s  of  St.  Martin  ;  his  sword 
descended  to  St.  Michael  or  St.  George  :  Elias  or  Nicholas 
drove  the  chariot  of  Hi^Iios  or  wielded  the  thunders  of 
ThorrJ  They  changed  their  names,  but  not  their  characters, 
passing  for  awhile  behitid  the  scene  to  be  refurnished  for 
fresh  partd ;  just  as  when  the  breath  of  the  new  creed 
blew  over  the  fields,  the  old  familiar  plants  and  flowers 
died  down —Apollo's  narcissus.  Aphrodite's  lilies,  Njord's 
glove,  or  Freyja's  fern — to  grow  up  again  as  the  flowers 
of  Mary,  Our  Lady's  hand,  the  Virgin's  hair.'  But  it  was 
different  with  the  beliefs  which  passe^l  beyond  this  life. 
The  whole  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  which  for  the 
European  races  had  formerly  belonged  to  tlie  region  of 
languid  half-belief,^  now  suddenly  became  a  stem  reality* 

*  Wutlko,  VruUchr  Volksaherglavhey  p.  19,  and  Grimm,  De^A.  Mtfth.  pp. 
127.  046.  and  GH  ».,  .171,  41b  »!.     EUa8,  id.  p.  144. 

'  Cf.  Johatmis  Uauhini,  JJe  planttM  a  diri$  tanctUve  nomina  hahenHbuBi 
Basiling,  1521.     Cf.  aUo  Grimm.  D.  Af.  4th  cd.  p.  1B4  (Balders  hrAr). 

'  Eurojtcan  races.    Amon^  the  Indo-Europ^n  natioaalides  ihe  PersUos 
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This  doctrine  grew  greater  while  earthly  things  grew 
less,  until  at  last  it  seemed  to  take  a  complete  hold  upon 
the  imagination,  and  to  gather  round  itself  all  that  was 
greatest  in  the  poetical  conception  of  the  time.  Then, 
from  having  been  so  impressive,  the  idea  of  eternity- 
became  familiar  by  constant  use.  At  last  it  took,  in  the 
hands  of  dull  unimaginative  men,  a  ghastly  prosaic 
character,  whereby  we  see  the  ip.finifcies  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  of  happiness  or  woe,  mapped  out  and  measured  in 
the  scales. 

It  is  on  this  account  not  easy  to  trace  back  the  belief 
of  Northern  and  Western  Europe  on  such  matters  to  that 
state  in  which  it  was  while  yet  untouched  by  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  Beside  the  dreadful  earnestness  of  the 
two  great  pictures  of  Catholic  mythology,  the  mediseval 
heaven,  and  the  mediceval  hell,  the  less  obtrusive  notions 
of  earlier  days  fell  into  the  background.  The  older  idea 
of  a  future  state  was  not  of  a  place  for  rewards  or  punish- 
ments so  much  as  for  a  quiet  resting  after  the  toils  of  life, 
as  the  sun  rests  at  the  end  of  day.  If  such  a  creed  were  to 
live  on  at  all  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  must  do  so  in  defiance 
of  the  dominant  religion.  It  must  survive  in  virtue  of 
the  Old  Adam  of  pagan  dajs,  not  yet  rooted  out.  It  must 
find  its  home  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  had  not  really 
been  won  over  to  tlie  dominant  creed ;  who  resented  as 
something  new  and  intrusive  the  presence  of  a  restraining 
moral  code,  or  who  would  fain  believe  that  the  neglected 
gods  were  not  really  dead ;  that  they  were,  peradvcnture, 
asleep,  or  upon  a  journey  and  had  not  for  ever  given  up 
their  rule.  It  was  through  such  influences  as  these  that 
the  pagan  notions  concerning  a  future  state  survived  in  the 
mediajval  pictures  of  an  Earthly  Paradise.  This  was  a 
home  of  sensuous  ease,  unblessed  perhaps  with  the  keenest 
enjoyments  of  life,  but  untouched  also  with  the  fear  by 
which  these  pleasures  are  always  attended — that  they  will 

raised  the  doctrine  of  heaven  and  hcU  to  supreme  importance,  and  in  so 
doing  greatly,  though  indirectly,  affected  the  creed  of  ChrLstend'un.' 
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n  be  snatched  away.  The  saints  and  confessors  might 
e  their  heaveu  and  welcome.  Their  rapturous  holy 
joys  were  not  suited  to  the  heroes  of  chivalry.  There 
must  therefore  V>e,  men  thoujjht,  anotlier  home  set  apart 
for  ihem,  for  Arthur  and  his  knights,  for  Charlemagne 
d  his  paladins ;  where,  tratrauhled  by  turbulent  emo- 
tions, they  should  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labours  in  a 
perpetual  calm. 

Catholicism  of  course  made  some  concession  to  this 
spirit.  A  way  for  doing  this  was  opened  by  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  garden  of  Eden ;  for  tliough  the  Mosaic 
record  Siiys  that  man  was  turned  out  of  the  garden,  it  says 
nothing  about  the  destructiou  of  Paradise.  And  accord- 
ingly we  find  lay  and  clerical  writers  alike  speculating 
upon  the  nature  of  this  place  juid  the  road  by  which  it 
was  to  be  reached  :  and  presently  we  tind  accounts  of  both 
real  and  mythical  voyages  to  the  -east  in  search  of  the 
desired  land.  But  there  still  remained  n  question  in  dis- 
pute between  orthodoxy  and  ancient  heathenism.  Tho 
former  naturally  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  Eden  was  in 
the  east,  but  heathenism  had  an  obstinate  prejudice  that 
its  Paradise  lay  westward  ;  so  on  this  point  there  was  a 
battle  between  the  two  faiths. 

In  truth,  we  tind  that,  like  the  needle  when  a  neigh- 
ouring  magnet  has  been  withdrawn,  popular  belief  on  the 
matter  of  the  Eartldy  Paradise,  when  not  subject  to  the 
inilLience  of  ecclesiastical  teaching,  tends  constantly  to  veer 
round  from  the  ortho<iox  tradition.  And  this  fact  wonld 
ftlone  be  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  ntyth  which  we 
traced  in  the  story  of  the  voyage  of  Odysseus  has  hud  its 
echo  in  other  lauds.  But  we  are  not  left  to  this  inferential 
proof.  We  have  seen  how  the  notion  of  the  earth-girding 
fciea  of  Death  permeated  the  beliefs  of  heathen  Germany ; 
and  though,  because  of  the  gloomy  charoct^jr  of  that  creed, 
.  the  darker  side  of  the  conception  seems  always  to  lie 
Huppermost,  we  have  no  reason  to  question  that  there  was 
^Biuother  and  a  brighter  side. 

U         


I 


Whether  even  in  the  case  of  the  story  of  the  death  of 
Balder  some  picture  of  a  paradise  did  not  follow  after  the 
scene  of  death  I  am  much  inclined  to  doubt.  We  know 
how  universal  among  the  Norse  people  was  the  desire 
for  a  funeral  which  should  imitate  as  closely  as  possible 
the  ftineral  of  Balder ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
Norsemen  fancied  that  in  this  way  they  went  to  join  the 
sun  god  in  a  far-off  happy  land.  And  the  vision  which 
succeeds  the  Vala'a  account  of  the  destruction  of  all  things 
at  Ragnarok,  the  vision  of  a  now  and  better  earth  arising 
once  more  from  the  sea,  and  Balder  coming  a^aiu  from 
Helheim  to  rule  there,  seems  to  express  the  hope  in  which 
men  went  to  death.' 

But,  as  we  well  know,  the  belief  in  an  earth-encircUng 
Sea  of  Death  was  not  confined  to  the  Teutons  of  the  North, 
nor  even  to  the  German  race.  Tliore  are  visible  traces  of 
it  among  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  it  and  the  belief  in 
the  soul's  passage  over  that  sea  have  been  the  property  of 
all  the  Aryos.  With  some  among  the  races  of  our  stock 
these  myths  existed  only  as  parts  of  a  vague  and  general 
belief.  But  among  all  those  who  lived  near  the  Western 
Sea — that  is,  beside  the  Atlaiitic  or  the  Mediternmean — 
the  belief  grew  to  be  a  precise  one.  Most  of  these  peoples 
could  have  pointed  out  some  spot  in  their  country  whence 
the  ghostly  cargo  set  out  upon  its  voyage,  and  most  had 
some  special  tradition  of  the  locus  of  their  home  for  the 
departed  spirits.  One  among  such  resting-places  for  the 
shades  was  the  little  island  of  Heligoland.  This  was  the 
belief  curi'ent  among  Germans  of  the  north  of  CoutinentaJ 
Germany.  To  the  Germans  of  the  Rhine  mouth,  the 
Eipuarians  or  the  Frisians,  our  owu  island  at  one  time 
occupied  the  sujne  place  in  popular  mythology,  and  from 
being  Angel-laud  becauio  PJngel-land,  wherein  no  living 
man  dwelt.     It  was  this,  too,  to  still  nearer  neighbours  of 


t 


I 
I 


J  Though  l.he  colouis  of  this  picturo  have  been  much  deeponod  throiigli 
Ihn  inNuenue  of  (.Ihrutianit}'.  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  belief  was  grouodod 
upon  heathen  tradition. 
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onrselvea.  Procopius  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  belief  which 
fcy  the  sixth  centwrj  had  grown  up  among  the  peasants 
f  northern  Ganl  concerning  Britain.  Britain  in  his  nar- 
rative has  become  changed  into  a  fabulous  island,  Brittia; 
one  hjilf  of  which  was  thought  to  be  habitable  by  living 
en,  while  the  other  half  was  set  apart  to  be  the  home  of 
ghosts.  Between  the  two  regions  stretched  a  wall,  which 
none  could  pass  and  live ;  whoever  did  cross  it  instantly 
fell  dead  npon  the  other  side,  so  pestilential  was  the  air. 
Bnt  serpents  and  all  venomoos  things  dwelt  on  that  other 
aide,  and  there  the  air  was  dark  and  spirit-haunted.  It 
was  said  that  the  fishermen  upon  the  northern  coast  of 
Gaul  Avere  mode  the  ferrymen  of  the  dead.  To  them  was 
assigned  the  office  of  carrying  the  souls  across  the  Channel 
to  the  opposite  island  of  Brittia,  and  on  account  of  this 
strange  duty  Procopius  declfires  they  were  excused  from, 
the  ordinary  incidence  of  taxation.  Tlieir  task  fell  upon 
them  by  rotation,  and  those  villagers  whose  turn  had  come 
round  were  awakened  at  dead  of  night  by  a  gentle  tap 
npon  the  door  and  a  whispering  breath  calling  them  to 
the  beach.  There  lay  vessels  to  all  appearance  empty  and 
yet  weighed  down  as  if  by  a  heavy  freight.  Pushing  off, 
the  fishermen  performed  in  one  night  the  voyage  which 
else  they  could  hardly  accomplish,  rowing  and  sailing,  in 
six  days  and  nights.  When  they  had  arrived  at  the  strange 
coast,  they  heard  names  calle*l  over  and  voices  answering 
as  if  bv  rota,  while  they  felt  their  vessels  gradually  growing 
light ;  at  last,  when  all  the  ghosts  had  landed,  they  were 
wafted  back  to  the  habitable  world.* 

Claudian  makes  allusion  to  the  same  myth,  referring 
it  to  the  some  locality  and  connecting  it  with  the  journey 
of  Odysseus  to  Hades. 

Est  Icons  extrcmum  pandit  qn4  Oallia  Htiaa 
Oceani  prsetGntna  aqnis,  nbi  ferlar  Ulixea 
SaDguioe  libato  populum  moviese  sileutem. 

■  Prooopios.  JSell.  Goth,  iv.  a  20,  pp.  620-6,  ed.  Faris  i  U.  p.  5fi9  aqq. 
ed.  Bonn. 
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II!ic  umbraram  tenui  stridore  rolautnm, 
Flebilis  aaditar  qaestus.     Simulacra  coloai 
Pallida,  defanctosqae  vidcut  migrare  Bgnras.* 

And  I  cannot  help  associating  with  the  same  super- 
stition a  story  which  we  find  in  Paulus  Diaconus.'  When 
Pertaric,  the  dethroned  King  of  the  Lombards,  was  fleiring' 
from  the  power  of  Grimvald  the  Usurper,  he  went  first  to 
France;  but  finding  that  Dagobert  II.,  the  Merovingian 
king,  was  friendly  to  Grimvald,  and  fearing  lest  he  should 
be  delivered  over  to  his  enemy,  he  t<xik  ship  to  pass  over 
to  Britain.  He  bad  been  but  a  little  while  upon  the  sea, 
when  a  voice  came  from  the  hither  shore,  asking  whether 
Pertaric  were  in  that  ship;  and  the  answer  was  given, 
'  Pertaric  is  here.*  Then  the  voice  cried, '  Tell  hiiu  he  may 
return  to  his  own  land,  for  Grimvald  departed  from  this 
life  three  days  ago.*  Surely  this  must  have  been  the 
ghost  of  Grimvald  himself,  arrived  at  the  point  of  his  sen 
transit.  Porha])S  he  could  not  pass  over  until  he  had 
made  this  reparation  for  the  injury  done. 

It  must,  one  would  suppose,  be  in  memory  of  these 
legends  of  the  dead  crossing  the  Channel  that  the  men  of 
Cape  Raz  in  Finistere  still  call  the  bay  below  this  point, 
the  most  westerly  in  France,  *  la  Baie  des  Tr^passes,'  the 
Bay  of  the  Dead.^ 

Here  ngain  is  a  variation  upon  the  same  myth,  taken 
from  the  mouth  of  a  peasant  of  modem  Brittaiiy.  The 
difference  is  that  a  certain  river  in  Brittany  has  replaced 
the  British  Channel,  and  that  the  shores  of  the  departed 
now  lie  along  that  river's  banks.  Saving  that  change  we 
have  the  essential  parts  of  the  older  legend;  we  have  the 
souls  snatched  away  in  a  boat  by  the  grim  ferryman,  just 
such  an  one  as  he  who  plied  across  the  Styx  or  across  the 
Northern  Midgard  Sea,  I  reproduce  the  story  liere  not 
because  it  is  considered  as  a  story  specially  curious — for 


<  7n  i?«A«.  i.  133.  '  Oe^t.  j 

*  Carabiy,  Voifa^jc  dan*  le  FinUtlrt,  U.  210. 


'  tfwr  Long,  V.  32.  33. 
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there  are  similar  legends  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  Erl  Konig 
himself  is  a  kind  of  King  of  Death — but  because  of  the 
interest  which  be!onf]^a  to  the  localitj  where  the  legend  is 
found  lingering.  All  sorts  of  people  have  had  their  myths 
if  the  Mortal  Biver;  but  those  Bretons  who  live  upon  the 
"borders  of  what  was  once  deemed  the  Sea  of  Death  have 
a  special  right  to  treasure  this  mytli  in  their  familiar  folk 
lore.' 

I'Manj  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  village  of  Clohars 
a  young  couple  called  Gueni  and  Mahant;  they  were 
betrothed,  and  were  to  be  mnn-ied  two  days  after  the 
•*  Pardon  of  the  Birds,"  which,  as  everyone  knows,  liiippens 
every  year  in  the  montli  of  June  at  the  forest  of  Carnoet. 
'One  evening  ufler  sunset  the  lovers  came  home  from 
a  visit  to  some  relatives  in  the  parish  of  Gnidel.  When 
they  reached  the  ferry  of  Camoet,  Guern  shouted  for  the 
ferryman. 

* "  Wait  for  me,  Maharit,"  ho  said,  "  while  1  go  and 
light  my  pipe  at  my  gcwlfather's  cottage :  it  is  close  by." 

I*  The  boatman  of  the  fen*y  wns  a  mystfrious  being, 
who  lived  alone  in  a  hut  beside  the  river.  .  .  .  He  soon 
appeared.  He  was  tall  and  wild-looking,  and  long  grey 
Lair  floated  over  his  shoulders. 
'  '*  Who  wants  nieP'*  he  growled.  **  It  is  too  late.  Are 
you  alone,  maiden?" 

**'Loik  Guern  is  coining;  ho  has  only  gone  to  light 
his  pipe." 

* "  He  must  be  quick,  then.  Get  into  the  boat,"  said 
the  ferryman  iinpatieiitly, 

*  The  girl  obeyed  mechanically.  But  she  was  surprised 
and  frightened  to  see  the  ferryman  jump  and  push  the 
boat  f»tt'  from  the  bank  without  a  moment's  delay. 

i'  "  What  are  you  doing,  my  friend?"  she  cried.     "We 
must  wait  for  Loik  Guern,  I  tell  you," 
'  tHctyrrt  and  Legend*  fnnH  XormauJtj  mid  Urittatij/,  bj'  Thomfls  and 
Katherinc  Maocinnid,  p.  lU  m^q.     For  a  similar  CieniUin  legend  sec  Kuho^ 
fiagen,  Geb.  w.  Marchen,  i.  9. 
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'  There  was  no  answer,  and  now  ibe  boat  reached  the 
cnrrent,  and,  instead  of  passing  across  to  the  opposite 
shore,  they  shot  rapidly  down  the  river. 

• "  Stop,  stop,  my  f  riend^  for  pity's  sake ! "  cried  Muharit 
in  an  agonised  voice.  .  .  .  She  clasped  her  bands  itu- 
ploringly;  but  the  ferryman  neither  spoke  nor  looked  at 
b^r,  and  the  boat,  still  impelled  forward,  descended  the 
river  more  and  more  rapidly. 

*  Maharit  bent  towards  the  shore.  "  Loik  !  Loik  !  "  she 
cried.  The  words  died  away  on  her  lips,  for  she  saw 
shadowy  forms  standing*  on  the  gloomy  banks ;  they 
stretched  their  arms  towards  her  with  menacing  gestures, 
and  she  drew  back  shuddeiing.  She  knew  they  were  the 
spirits  of  the  murdered  wives  of  Comraore.  .  .  . 

'Loik  Guem  lit  his  pipe,  said  a  few  words  to  his  god- 
father, and  hastened  back  to  the  ferry.  But  Mabarit  was 
gone,  and  the  boat  was  gone  too  I  He  gazed  anxiously 
across  the  river  and  up  and  down  its  banks,  now  cold  and 
sombre  in  the  gathering  darkness.  There  was  no  sound 
or  sight  of  living  thing. 

*" Mabarit!  KaharitP'he  cried,  "where  art  thou?" 
From  far  away  a  cry  came  to  him  on  the  night 
breeze.  .  .  . 

'■  Suddenly,  from  amidst  the  tull  weeds  and  rushes,  rose 
up  the  gaunt  figure  of  an  old  beggar  woman,* 

' "  You  waste  3'our  breath,  young  man,"  she  said. 
"The  boat  and  those  in  it  are  already  far  from  here;" 
and  she  pointed  down  the  river, 

•"What  do  you  mean,  mother?  What  has  happened 
to  Mahai'it?" 

' "  The  young  girl  has  gone  to  the  shores  of  the  departed. 
She  forgot  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  when  she  got 
into  the  boat,  and  she  also  looked  beliind  her.  .  .  ," 

*Ho  set  oil'  running  like  a  nmduiau  along  the  river 
banks  in  the  direction  the  old  woman  bad  pointed  ont» 


■  The  counterpart  of  tlio  Korso  Tbokk,  Sca» 
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taking  the  silence  of  tlie  night  with  cries  for  his  beloved 
ilfahnrit. 

* "  Come  back  to  me ! "  he  cried,  "  come  back ! "  but  all 
vain/  * 

Ireland,  more  westerly  still,  inherited  in  still  larger 
measure  the  glamour  which  popular  superstition  in  the 
^dark  ages  shed  over  Britain.  Ireland  was  thought  to  be  the 
Blrery  Earthly  Paradise  itself,  and  was  therefore  christened 
with  a  name  the  exact  counterpart  of  Pindar*8  fuiKdptiyv 
iri)<roi;  it  was  the  '  Island  of  Saints,'  But  then,  according 
to  other  legends,  it  was  likewise  the  home  of  the  dauined. 
Here  was  the  entry  to  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  the  most 
famous  mouth  of  hell  known  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  auJ  in 
this  island  it  was  that  Bridget  saw  in  a  vision  a  place 
^where  souls  were  falling  down  into  hcU  as  thick  aa  hail. 
H  But  the  Irish  themselves  supposed  the  Island  of  the 
"Blessed  lay  to  the  west  of  their  land;  and  they  told  how 
a  monk  of  their  own  country,  a  descendant  of  St.  Patrick, 
having  set  out  to  make  the  voyage  to  Paratlise,  had  lighted 
upon  this  happy  island,  which  henceforward  went  by 
the  name  of  St.  Brandan's  isle.  Though  the  legend 
itself — the  priestly  version  of  it  at  least,  which  has  alone 
come  down  to  us — represeutd  the  saint  as  sailing  eastward, 
tradition  insisted  upon  believing  his  land  lay  in  the  west. 
Sometimes  it  was  to  the  west  of  Ireland ;  it  could  be  seen 
in  certain  weathers  from  the  coast,  but  when  an  expedition 
was  fitted  out  to  go  and  land  there,  the  island  somehow 
seemed  to  disappear.  Or  it  was  localised  in  tlie  Canaries. 
It  was,  as  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  declared,  an  island 
■^hich  had  been  sometimes  lighted  upon  by  accident,  but 
when  sought  for  could  not  be  found  (qitando  se  husca  no 
se  haUa).  A  king  of  Portugal  is  said  to  have  made  a 
conditional  surrender  of  it  to  another  when  it  should  be 
found  ;  and  when  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  ceded  to  the 
Castilian  crown  its  rights  over  the  Canaries,  the  treaty 

^P      *  For  the  rest  of  the  story  I  refer  the  reader  Uy  the  dolightiul  book  from 
which  I  h&re  made  this  extract. 
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included  the  is*aud  of  St.  Brandan,  described  as  *  the  island 
which  had  not  yet  been  found.'  * 

Daute,  we  know,  did  not  accept  the  Greek  story  of 
Odysseus*  return  from  the  Phieacions.  In  the  eighth 
chasm  of  Malebolge  it  is  that  the  poet  meets  Ulysses,  and 
learns  from  him  the  narrative  of  his  death.  The  same 
motive  influenced  this  Ulysses — and  this  is  the  fact  of 
supreme  importance  to  us — to  venture  into  the  Alhintio 
•which  doubtless  Dante  Imew  had  influenced  many  sailors 
of  his  time— the  hope  to  find  a  new  land  away  in  the 
west. 

*  When  I  left  Circe,*  the  much-endnring  Greek  says, 
*  when  I  left  Circe,  who  held  me  a  year  or  more  near 
Gaiita — before  jEueas  had  given  that  place  its  name — 
neither  my  fondness  for  my  son,  nor  piety  towards  my  aged 
father,  nor  the  love  with  which  1  should  have  Iii,'htened  the 
heart  of  Penelope,  could  conquer  the  stron*:^  desire  which 
swayed  me  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  human 
wickedness  and  worth.  So  1  set  forth  upon  the  open  sea 
with  one  ship  and  with  that  small  band  by  whom  I  hud 
never  been  deserted.  One  shore  and  the  other  I  saw,  as 
far  aa  Spain  and  Morocco,  and  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  and 
other  islands  which  that  sea  washes  round.  I  and  my  com- 
patiiona  were  old  and  slow  when  we  gained  the  nan^ow 
strait  where  Hercules  has  set  up  his  sign-posts^  that 
men  should  not  venture  beyond.  On  the  right  1  passed 
Seville ;  I  had  already  passed  Ceuta  on  the  left.  "  Oh ! 
my  brothers,*'  I  cried,  ^'  who  through  a  liundred  thousand 
dangers  have  reached  the  West,  refuse  not  to  this  brief 
vigil  of  your  senses  which  is  left  the  knowledge  of  the  un- 
peopled world  beyond  the  sun.  Consider  your  descent;  ye 
were  not  made  t-o  live  the  life  of  brutes,  but  to  follow  virtue 
and  knowledge."  I  made  my  commdes  with  this  short 
speech  so  eager  for  the  voyage,  that  had  I  wished  it  I 
could  scarce  have  ht/ld  them  back;  and  turning  our  backs 
uioruiner  and  bearing  always  towan' 


upon 
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Wright,  7^  Vo^dffe  qf  Sc.  Brandan,    PeiQy  Soo.  Fab.,  vol.  ziv. 
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mailo  our  oars  wings  for  our  foolish  flight.  Night  saw 
already  the  other  pole  and  all  its  stars,  and  our  pole  so 
low  that  it  did  not  rise  above  the  ooeaii  floor.  Five  times 
relic  and  quenched  as  often  had  been  the  light  which  the 
moon  sheds  below,  since  we  entered  on  the  steep  way, 
■when  there  appeared  before  us  a  mountain,  dim  with 
flistance,  which  seemed  so  high  as  I  had  never  seen 
mountain  before.  We  rejoiced;  but  our  joy  was  soon 
turned  to  grieving ;  for  from  the  land  came  a  t^impest 
which  struck  the  fore  part  of  our  vessel.  Thrice  it  whirled 
her  round  with  all  its  waters,  and  the  fourth  time  the  poop 
rose  op  and  the  prow  turned  downwards — such  was  the 
will  of  God  —and  the  sea  closed  over  us.' 

Dante,  we  see,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  hopes  of  those 
who  thought  to  win  by  mortal  moans  to  the  Earthly  Para- 
dise. He  calls  the  west  '  the  unpeopled  land  beyond  the 
Bun ; '  for  he  was  upon  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  and  in  hia 
confession  of  Ulysses  doubtless  meant  to  cast  reproach  upon 
those  obstinate  ones  who,  against  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
still  hoped  to  find  a  place  where  they  could  avoid  death. 
The  mrmntnin  which  he  places  in  the  Atlantic,  the  high 
mountain,  hruaa  per  la  ditdavza,  which  Ulysses  sees,  is  the 
Mountain  of  Purgatory  ;  and  only  by  ascending  that  could 
men  reach  the  Earthly  l*aradise.  Other  land  he  recog- 
nises none  there.  But  he  bears  witness  to  the  belief  that 
tbe  west  was  not  unpeopled.  How  without  such  a  belief 
could  the  traveller  have  been  urged  to  seek  the  west  by  a 
desire  of  knowing  more  of  human  wickedness  uud  wortlv  ? 

Columbus,  it  is  well  known,  was  not  uninfluenced  by 
the  purely  mythic  8tt>rio3  of  a  western  world.  The»c  tales 
had  in  his  day  been  so  long  repeated  and  so  much  changed 
that  they  often  wore  the  face  of  commonplace  fact;  and 
numerous  wore  the  successors  as  well  as  the  predocessova  cf 
Columbns  who  fancied  they  were  going  to  find  an  Atlantis 
or  other  fabulous  place  more  wonderful  than  any  they 
really  lighted  upon.  Fancy  and  superstition  here,  as  in 
the  researches  of  astrologers  and  alchemists,  commanded 
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the  uid  of  more  exertion  and  of  greater  enthusiasm  Una 
would  have  been  at  the  service  of  sober  truth.  Thoasaiida 
of  voyagers  piTished  before  any  end  was  reached.  But  the 
jounipya  did  at  last  end  happily  in  the  discovery,  if  not  of 
a  deathless  land,  at  any  rate  of  a  new  world. 

Another  story  of  a  voyage  over  the  Sea  of  Death  is  th« 
one  recorded  by  Saxo  Grainmatieus  to  have  been  made  by 
Gorm  the  Wise,  King  of  Denmark.  In  many  particulan 
the  legend  ns  it  has  come  to  us  in  the  pages  of  Saxo  and 
in  its  Latin  dress  is  clearly  copied  from  the  great  Greek 
epic.  But  there  are  other  incidents  for  which  no  originals 
oould  be  discovered  in  the  Odyssey;  and  the  picture  of 
the  other  world  which  it  presents  is  on  the  whole  quite  in 
accordance  with  that  which  from  other  Northern  sources 
we  traced  in  the  last  chapter.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  aaid 
that  the  history  of  the  voyage  of  Gorra  belongs  rather  to 
descriptions  of  hell  than  to  accounts  of  the  earthly  Para- 
dise. It  records  a  journey  undertaken  rather  to  the  Land 
of  Death  than  to  any  heaven.  But  because  we  have  had 
80  much  to  say  here  concerning  the  passage  of  the  soul 
over  seas,  and  had  so  much  less  to  say  on  this  head  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  because  the  feature  of  the  sea  voyage  is 
put  forward  very  distinctly  in  the  Gorm  legend — it  caonoi 
be  amiss  if  we  give  one  glance  at  this  history.' 

One  of  Gorm's  subjects,  a  certain  Jarl  Tborkill,  waa 
reported  to  have  previously  made  a  voyage  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  on  this  occasion  Gorm  proposed  to  himself — 
that  is  to  say,  a  voyage  to  farther  Biurmia,  beyond  any 
known  region  of  land,  to  one  where  many  giants  dwelt, 
and  as  king  of  these  giants  Utgarthilocus.  Thorkill, 
then,  we  may  take  to  he  in  reality  the  god  Thorr,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  see  that  in  changing  the  god  into  a  man 
the  name  should  have  been  changed  into  a  not  unusual 
proper  naine.^     Gorm  set  sail  with  three  ships,  holding 


<  Saxo  Qrommaticiu,  Uitioria  BcnieCt  ed.  MUllcr  and  Velaobow,  183&. 
68,  p.  420. 

'  ThoikiU  \b  a  very  oommon  Norse  name  for  men.    What  the  etymology 
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three  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Thorkill.  Their 
first  adventure  ia  evidently  a  plai^arism  from  the  Odyssey, 
They  landed  on  a  certain  island  covered  with  Houks  and 
herds,  but,  as  these  last  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
gods,  Thorkill  forlwide  the  men  to  take  more  than  was 
needful  to  satisfy  their  immediate  wants.  They  were  not 
to  store  away  in  tlie  ships.  This  order  the  sailors  dis- 
obeyed; and,  in  consequence,  when  night  came  on,  a  band 
of  fearful  monsters  came  flying  round  the  ships,  and  the 
terrified  sailors  hod  to  expiate  their  crime  by  sacrificing 
three  men,  one  for  each  ship.     When  this  had  been  done 

I  the  expedition  sailed  away. 
And  now  with  favourable  breezes  they  reached  the 
coasts  of  farther  Biarraia,*  a  land  where  constant  cold 
reigned  and  where  the  ground  was  buried  deep  in  ancient 
snow.  It  had  thick  untravorsablc  woods,  not  abounding 
in  fruit,  but  in  wild  beasts  of  strange  kinds.  There  they 
drew  up  their  boats  ashore  ^  and  went  forward  afoot. 
As  evening  came  on,  a  man  of  huge  stature  suddenly 
appeared  before  them.  He  was  Gunthmund,  the  brother 
of  Geruth,  to  whose  palace  they  were  faring.  Anon  they 
reached  a  river  which  was  traversed  by  a  golden  bridge.' 
But  when  they  would  have  gone  over,  Gunthmund  showed 
tliem  that  this  river  separated  the  world  of  men  from  the 
world  of  monsters,  and  that  no  living  man  might  traverse 
it.  .  .  .  It  is  curious  to  trace  in  these  descriptions  the 
admixture  of  ancient  Norse  belief  and  classical  myth. 
The  bridge  is  the  Gjallar-bru,  and  could  not  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Odyssey,  But  soon  we  get  back  again 
to  the  Odyssean  legend.  If  they  partook  of  food  at  the 
table  of  Kin^  Gunthmund  the  same  fate  would  overtake 


I 


if  it  is  I  do  not  Icnow— possibly  Thor-ketiil.  It  is  oonoos  that  one  of  tb(t 
mnnkish  visions  of  purgatory  current  in  tbe  twelfth  century  was  the  Tixit 
of  Thurcill. 

*  A  sort  of  Utgard,  as  wg  shall  see. 

*  Like  Odysseus  when  he  cflmc  to  tbe  shore  of  Ocean  and  to  the  groves 
of  Perse  phonO. 

»  GjaUar-bra  (see  Chap.  YUl.) 
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them  which  fell  upon  the  feasters  in  Circe's  hall.  They 
would,  as  Thorkill  told  them,  become  as  brutes,  losing  all 
memory.  Thorkill  was  not  wanting  in  excuses  when  the 
giant  complained  of  the  discourtesy  of  him  and  his  com- 
rades in  not  partaking  of  the  meal.  *The  food  is  strange 
to  them ;  they  cannot  eat,'  &c.  Some,  however,  could  not 
resist  the  delights  offered,  and  fell  victims  to  the  enchant- 
ment. The  rest  journeyed  further  still  to  the  dwelling  of 
King  Geruth,*  and  came  to  a  black,  barbaroas-looking 
town,  which  seemed  to  them  *  like  a  vaporous  cloud,'  Two 
dogs  exceeding  fierce  guarded  the  entrance.  Within  the 
gates  were  horrible  black  spectres,  and  they  were  oppressed 
with  the  putrid  stench  with  which  the  air  was  heavy. 
Thorkill  made  for  a  stone  fortress,  which  was  the  palace 
of  Geruth,  but  ere  they  reached  it  he  warned  his  com- 
rades to  keep  from  their  minds  all  avaricious  longings; 
for  if  they  took  aught  away  they  would  fall  into  the 
power  of  the  king.  Then  is  reference  made  to  the  visit 
of  the  god  Thorr  to  the  same  place,  and  to  some  of  the 
feats  which  he  performed  while  there.  ,  .  . 

This  picture  is  almost  the  same  as  that  given  us  of 
the  ancient  Jotunheim,  but  it  is  re-dressed  in  a  later  form 
and  furnished  with  some  images  borrowed  from  Homer. 
There  is  no  need  to  follow  fui-ther  the  adventures  of  Gorm 
and  his  comrades,  many  of  whom,  of  course,  perished  as 
the  comrades  of  Odysseus  did,  while  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition and  Thorkill  got  back  home. 

The  story  which  was  up  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  most  influential  in  sending  men  upon  Odyssean 
voyages  was  probably  that  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made— the  legend  of  St.  Brandan.*  The  account 
must  be  classed  among  the  legends  of  the  saints ;  it  was 
told  by  priests,  and  has  been  committed  to  writing  by  a 

'  The  Geirriitl  of  the  Edda  GcirrOd  is  a  sort  of  giant  and  an  enemy  of 
Odhinn.     Qrimnumdl. 

*  The  name  Unmdan  is  ])robably  allied  to  Bran,  the  Celtic  hero — and 
Bun  go<l  ?  For  him  see  Matthew  Arnold,  CkU.  Lit,  The  word  means  chief 
or  head :  it  is  the  same  as  Brcnnus. 
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priest.  It  offers,  in  fact,  ahappj  mixture  of  heathen  f^ble 
and  BiMical  legend.  It  should  be  rornembereJ  that  the 
cycle  of  the  legends  of  the  saints  made  up  a  literature  more 
distinctly  popular  than  even  the  stories  of  the  le^mdarj 
heroes  of  early  chivalry,  such  as  the  paladins  of  Charle- 
magne and  the  knights  of  the  Bound  Table. 

These  last  were  the  theme  of  minstrels ;  they  were  told 
in  the  castle  hall  and  bower  to  knights  and  ladies.  The 
lives  of  the  saints  were  repeated  by  the  priests*  who  were 
of  the  peasant  class,  and  by  them  spread  abroad  among  thy 
peafiantry.  They  formed  the  great  popular  literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  them  many  of  the  old  giuls  eame  to 
life  again,  and  walked  more  easily  in  the  garb  of  peasant 
saints  than  in  the  armour  of  knights  and  paladins.  There- 
fore it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  great  legend  of 
the  Earthly  Paradise  Trom  the  eighth  century  to  the  four- 
teenth is  the  story  of  the  voyage  of  St.  Brandan.  This 
is  true,  as  that  before  the  time  of  Dante  the  locus  damims 
among  the  purgatory  myths  was  the  story  of  St.  Patrick's 
purgatory.  Both  these  legends  arose,  ns  we  have  noticed, 
in  Ireland,  the  legitimate  'Home  of  Souls.' 

We  have  ah'cady  seen  how  in  the  case  of  the  story  of 
St.  Brandiin's  voyage  jKipular  prejudice  was  more  powerful 
than  tlie  ecclesiastical  tradition ;  and  how  even  after  it 
had  become  the  accepted  history  of  tlie  journey  to  Para- 
dise tJie  same  popular  belief  quietly  garbled  the  t^xt  and 
modified  the  legend  to  suit  its  theories.  The  myth  did 
not  originally  speak  of  a  journey  to  the  west,  but  of  one  to 
the  east;  yet  common  tradition  succeeded  in  making  the 
island  of  St.  Brandan  veer  round  from  its  eastern  site  to 
lie  oft*  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  or  off  Portugal.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  there  will  be  some  portions  of  the  legend  which 
express  better  than  do  others  the  popuhir  belief  concern- 
ing the  Western  Paradise.  To  find  these,  we  must,  there- 
fore, read  a  little  between  the  lines  of  the  ecclesiasticiJ 
story.  It  is  not  the  eiislem  land  to  which  St.  Braiulan 
finally  attained  which  could  have  represented  to  men's 
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iniairinaiionB  their  western  '  St-  Brandan's  Isle,'  bat  some 
one  among  the  islands  which  the  saint  met  with  in  the 
course  of  his  long  voyage.  There  were  many  of  these 
islands :  each  one,  no  doubt,  possessed  some  features  which 
were  thought  to  distinguish  the  home  of  the  blessed. 

One  was  the  '  Ylonde  of  Shepe  ' — we  think  of  Odjsseua 
on  Thrinakia — '  where  is  never  cold  weder,  but  ever  sommer, 
and  that  causeth  the  shepe  to  be  so  grete  and  whyte/ 
Another  island  contained  an  abbey  of  twenty-foiir  monks, 
*  and  in  this  londe,'  the  monks  told  St.  Brandan,  *  was  ever 
fayre  weder,  and  none  of  ua  hath  been  seke  sjth  we  came 
hyther.*  But  I  tiike  the  following  to  be  one  of  the  best 
descriptions  of  an  earthly  Paradise  to  be  found  in  Middle 
Age  romance.     It  is  the  Paradise  of  Birds : —  * 

*■  But  soone  after,  as  God  wold,  they  saw  a  fayre  jloude, 
full  tif  [loures  and  herbea  and  trees,  whereof  they  thanked 
God  of  His  good  grace,  and  anonc  they  went  on  londe. 
And  when  they  had  gone  longe  in  this,  they  founde  a  fall 
fayre  well,  and  thereby  stode  a  tree  full  of  bowes,  and  on 
every  bow  sate  a  fayre  byrde ;  aud  they  sate  so  thycke 
on  the  tree  that  nnncath  ony  lefe  of  the  tree  myght  be 
seen,  the  noinbre  of  them  was  so  grete ;  and  they  sange  so 
meryly  that  it  was  an  heavenly  noyse  to  here.  •  .  .  And 
than  anonc  one  of  the  byrdes  fledde  fro  the  tree  to  Saynt 
Brandan,  and  he  with  flyckerynge  of  his  wynges  made  a 
full  merye  noyse  lyke  a  fydle,  that  hym  semed  he  herde 
never  so  jnyfuU  a  melody e.  And  than  Saynt  Brandan 
commauuded  the  byrde  to  tell  him  the  cause  why  they 
sate  so  thycke  on  the  tree  and  sange  so  meryly.  And  than 
the  b}i*de  sayd,  "  Soraetyme  we  were  aungels  in  heven,  but 
whan  our  mayster  Lucyfer  feH  down  into  hell  for  his  high 


>  The  nptioD  of  the  bouI  entering  Into  the  shape  of  a  bird  is  of  coarse 
one  among  the  most  common  in  mytholo}^.  The  winiiis  of  the  bird  naturally 
expr^s  iho  freedom  and  apiritmU  condition  of  the  soul  {sec  Chap,  II.)  In 
Utbuoninn  tradition  the  soul  e^spcs  along  the  Miily  May  iii  the  form  of 
A  bird,  llenco  the  Milky  W&j  is  by  the  Lithuanians  called  *  the  Wav  of 
Bird*.* 
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prydi*,  we  fell  with  hjm  for  onr  offences,  some  hyther  mid 
some  lower,  after  the  qualite  of  theyr  trespace.'*  * ' 

This  mif^ht  be  a  full  from  heavi'n,  but  it  was  a  rise 
irom  enrth.  A  place  suited  to  the  character  of  anj  who 
were,  like  these  angels,  of  a  temporising  nature*  For 
such  the  Earthly  Paradise  exisk'd,  for  it  was  the  creation 

tof  their  own  brains.  They  did  not  judge  themselves  so 
severely  as  Dante  judges  them.  He,  too,  shows  us  tlie 
same  angels  who  fell  '  for  no  great  trespoce,'  but  he  calls 
them 

►  Tl  cattivo  core 

Degli  angcli, 

*  the  caitiff  choir  of  angels,  who  were  neither  rebellious 
nor  faithful  to  God,  but  were  for  themselves' 

A  Dio  spiacenti  et  a  nomici  sui, 

•hateful  to  God  and  to  His  enemies.*  ...  As  the 
medisEval  purgatory  was  nothing  else  than  a  survival  of 
the  Greiik  Hades  or  Norse  Helheim  into  the  creed  of 
Christeudom,  to  the  thouglit  of  which  the  terrors  of  the 
heathen  place  of  punishment  seemed  to  offer  but  aii  in- 
adequate representation  of  hell,  so  this  probationary 
Paradise  of  Birds  is  the  truer  survival  of  the  heathen 
heaven  than  is  the  Eastern  Paradise  to  which  St.  Brandan 
at  last  attaiued. 

This  legend  1  take  to  be  one  of  the  lingering  foot- 
prints of  a  past  Celtic  mythology;  other  traces  of  it  in 
this  matter  of  the  Earthly  Paradise  and  of  the  Sea  of 
Death  arc  those  stories  which  we  gathered,  from  Procopius 
and  Cliiudian  of  a  journey  made  by  the  souls  from  the  west 
of  franco  over  sea  to  our  island.  It  is  fortunate  that 
though  the  Celtic  mythology  as  a  whole  is  lost  to  us,  some 
gleanings  can  still  be  hud  therefrom. 

One  other  relic  of  Celtic  belief  survives  in  the  account 
of  the  death  of  Arthur  in  the  Arthurian   Romance;    for 

»  Tha  Legend  rf  SU  Brandaih  by  T.  Wright.    Tcrcy  Soc  Trs.,  voU  xiv. 
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herein  appears  tbe  name  of  the  old  Celtic  PuxdiM, 
Avalou,  which  lueatia  ihc  '  Isle  of  Apples.*'  There  is  a 
shade  of  sadneBs  thrown  over  the  story;  the  loss  of  the 
hero  from  earth  is  too  great  to  nllow  the  poet  much  thoaglit 
of  Arthur's  joys  in  the  future  state.  Still  he  is  going  to 
Avalon,  and  Avalon  is  certainly  the  Celtic  ParadLise.  Ii 
is  the  island  of  Hesperides,  or  tbe  land  of  Phseaceani, 
under  another  name,  distingnished  not  less  specially  than 
the  Greek  Paradises  were  by  its  wealth  in  fraits.  For  thii  . 
is  implied  by  the  term  *  Isle  of  Apples.'  The  battle  m  m 
"which  Arthur  was  mortally  wounded  was  Caraelot,  which 
Malorj*  describes  as  'on  the  downs  by  Salisbury,  notfiir  j 
from  the  sea-shore.'  Sir  Bedivere  bore  Arthur  from  thefl 
field,  and  laid  him  in  a  chapel  by  the  sea.  Then  Arthur  ^ 
sent  his  kiii-jht  to  give  a  signal  to  the  fairy  powers  thai 
they  were  to  take  him  away  to  Avalon. 

'  My  time  hieth  fast,'  said  the  Icing.  *  Therefore  take 
thou  Excalibur,  my  good  sword,  and  go  with  it  to  yonder 
water-side,  and  when  thou  comest  there  I  charge  thee; 
throw  my  sword  in  that  water,  and  coine  again  and  leD 
me  wliat  thou  there  hast  seen.  .  -  .'  When  Ezcalibnr 
waa  thrown  into  the  sea,  'there  came  an  arm  and.  a  hand 
above  the  water  and  met  it  and  caught  it,  and  so  shook  it 
thrice  and  brandished,  and  then  vanished  away  the  hood 
with  the  sword  in  the  water.  .  .  .  Then  Sir  Bodiveie 
took  the  king  upon  his  back,  and  so  went  with  him  t> 
that  water-side.  And  when  they  were  at  the  water-side, 
even  fast  by  the  bank  hoved  a  little  barge,  with  many  faiie 
ladies  in  it,  and  among  them  all  a  queene,  and  all  they  had 
black  hoods,  and  all  they  wept  and  shrieked  when  they 
saw  the  King  Arthur.  "  Now  put  me  into  the  barge/' 
snid  the  king;  and  so  did  he  softly.  And  there  received 
him  three  queenes^  with  great  mourniug,  and  so  these 
three  queenes  set  him  down,  and  in  one  of  their  laps  King 
Arthur  laid  his  bead,  and  then  that  queene  said,  **  Ah,  dear 


Therr'fnre  it  corr**si>oiids  to  Uio  Gaixlen  of  HcspcridcsL 
»  The  Nornir  Q«>ralkjriur)f 
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brother,  why  have  ye  tamed  so  long^from  me?  AIjls  I  this 
wound  on  your  head  hath  caught  over  much  cohl.*'  And 
so  they  rowed  from  the  land;  and  Sir  Bedivere  beheld  all 
those  ladies  go  from  him.  .  .  ,  And  he  th^'u  said,  "I  will 
to  the  vale  of  Avaliou  to  be  healed  of  my  j,'rievous  wound. 
id  if  thou  hear  never  more  of  me,  pray  for  my  soul." 
'But  ever  the  queens  and  ladies  wept  and  shrieked  that  it 
i^as  pity  to  hear,' ' 

Afterwards  Malory  says — 

*Thn8  of  Arthur  I  find  never  more  written  in  books 
that  be  authorised,  nor  more  of  the  certainty  of  his  death 
herd  I  never  tell,  but  thus  vraa  he  led  away  in  a  ship 
wherein  were  three  queenes :  that  one  wiis  Kiuj^  Arthur's 
sister.  Queen  Morgan  le  Fay ;  the  other  wa-s  Queen  of 
North  Gales;'  the  third  was  the  Queen  of  Hie  IVaste 
Lands.  .  .  .  But  some  men  yet  say  in  many  [farts  of 
England  that  King  Arthur  is  not  dead,  but  ha*l  by  the 
will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into  another  place.  And 
men  say  that  he  shall  come  again,  and  he  shall  win  the 
holy  cross.' 

The  story  of  Arthur's  going  4;o  Avulon  is  told  here  in 
no  high  key  of  triumph  ;  but  a  little  hope  lingers  alwnt  it. 
The  circumstances  in  which  arose  the  Arthur  legend  were 
not  suitable  to  notes  of  exidtation.  The  story  is  the  epic 
of  a  defeated  race ;  it  was  the  inheritance  of  the  Britons 
after  the  Saxon  conquest.  But  if  every  uiyth  is  beautifid 
which  telb  of  the  dying  hero  going  to  the  Happy  Laud  of 
the  Sunset,  and  which  promises  his  return  when  his  people 
are  at  its  sorest  need,  twice  as  touching  is  the  form  which 
the  legend  takes  in  the  mouth  of  a  people  whose  hopes 
are  dying  out,  and  whose  sun  itself  is  sinking  towards  its 
weateru  eclipse. 

Much  more  full  is  the  account  of  the  visit  of  Oger  Ic 
Danuois  (Holger  Danske)  to  the  same  Paradise  of  Avalon. 
The  account  which  I  here  translate  is  only  a  sixtoeuth- 


>  Sir  T.  Uiilory.  M&rU  iTArthuje,  c.  ICS. 
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-century  veraion  of  the  tale,  but  it  is  copied  directlj  fe)o 
the  i)oetic  version  of  the  well-known  troubadour  Adeoe^ 
chief  minstrel  at  the  court  of  Heni-y  III.  of  Bavaria  (1248- 
1261),  and  for  his  excellence  in  his  art  called  LeKojor 
king  of  all.'  There  can  be  no  doubfc  that  in  its  chief  par- 
ticulars tlie  story  is  far  older  than  the  days  of  Adenez. 
It  is  thus  that  the  prose  version  from  which  I  have  tr&iu- 
lated  tells  the  history  of  the  adventure  of  Oger  at  Avalon  :— 

Caraheu  and  Gloriande  were  in  a  boat  with  a  fair  com- 
pany, and  Oger  had  with  him  a  thousand  men-at-arms. 
When  tliey  were  a  certain  way  on,  there  arose  so  migUlT 
a  tempest  that  they  knew  not  what  to  do,  only  to  commit 
their  souls  to  God.  So  grea.t  was  the  storm  that  the  mast 
of  Ogor's  flhip  brake,  and  he  was  constrained  to  embark  in 
a  little  vessel  with  a  few  of  his  comrades ;  and  the  win.l 
struck  them  with  such  fury  that  they  lost  sight  of  Caraheu. 
Caraheu  was  so  sore  ti'oubled  that  he  was  like  to  die,  and 
lie  be*^an  to  iHourn  the  noble  Oger;  for  he  wist  not  what 
was  become  of  the  boat.  And  Oger  in  like  manntr  la- 
mented Caraheu.  Thus  grieved  Caraheu  and  the  Christieiu 
in  his  company,  saying,  *  Alas  I  Oger,  what  is  become  of 
thee?  This  is,  I  ween,  the  most  sudden  departure  that  I 
heard  of  ever.*  'Nav,  but  cease,  my  beloved,'  said  Glo- 
riande; *he  will  not  fail  to  come  again  when  God  wilk 
for  he  cannot  be  far  away,'  *Ah,  lady,'  said  Caraheo, 
*  you  know  not  tbe  dangers  of  the  sea ;  and  I  pray  God  to 
take  him  into  His  keeping,  .  ,  .' 

Now  I  will  leave  speaking  of  Caraheu,  and  retnra  to 
Oger,  who  was  in  peiil,  jet  was  ever  grieving  for  his 
friend  and  sajung,  'Ah,  Caraheu,  hope  of  the  remaining 
days  of  my  life,  thou  whom  I  loved  next  to  God  1  How 
has  God  allowed  me  to  loose  so  soon  you  and  your  lady?'  ■ 
At  that  moment  the  great  ship,  in  which  Oger  had  left  hia  f 
men-at-arms,  struck  against  a  rock,  and  he  saw  them  all 

*  He  is  likewise  the  atithor  of  the  CJt^mmen,  which  is  by  somo  eappoaed 
to  be  the  oiiglDai  of  Chaucer's  incon]plot«  Squire'*  Tale, 
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porish,  at  which  sight  he  was  Hke  to  die  of  grief.  And 
pre*?ntly  a  loadstone  rock  began  to  draw  towards  it 
the  boat  lu  which  Oger  was,  Oger,  seeing  himself  thus 
taken,  recommended  his  soul  to  God,  saying,  *  My  God, 
my  Father  and  Creator,  who  hast  made  me  in  Thine  image 
and  sembhince,  have  pity  on  me  now,  and  leave  me  not 
here  to  die ;  for  that  I  have  used  my  power  as  was  best  to 
the  increase  of  the  Catholic  faith.  But  if  it  mnst  be  thai 
Thou  tiike  me,  I  commit  to  Thy  care  my  brotlier  Gnyon, 
and  all  my  relatives  and  friends,  especially  my  nephew 
Gautier,  who  is  minded  to  serve  Thee  and  bring  the  pay- 
nim  within  Holy  Church.  .  .  .  Ah,  my  God  !  had  I  known 
the  peril  of  this  adventure,  I  should  nevtr  have  abandoned 
the  beauty,  sense,  and  honour  of  Clarice,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. Had  I  but  gone  back  to  her  I  should  have  seen  too 
my  redoubted  sovereign,  Charlemagne,  wiUi  all  the  princes 
who  surround  him.* 

Meanwhile  the  boat  continued  to  float  upon  the  water 
till  it  reached  the  loadstone  castle,  which  they  call  the 
Chilteau  d'Avulon,  wliich  is  but  a  little  way  from  the 
Earthly  Paradise  whither  were  snatched  in  a  beam  of  tire 
Ellas  and  Enoch,  and  where  was  Morgue  la  F^,  who  at 
his  birth  had  given  him  such  great  gifts.  Then  the  mari- 
ners saw  %cU  that  they  were  dnuving  near  to  the  load- 
stone rock,  and  they  said  to  Oger,  *My  lord,  commend 
thyself  to  God,  for  it  is  certain  that  at  this  moment  we 
are  come  to  our  voyage's  end ; '  and  as  they  spake  the  bark 
with  a  swing  attached  itself  to  the  rock,  as  though  it  were 

•  cemented  there. 
That  night  Oger  thought  over  the  case  in  which  he 
was,  but  he  scarce  could  tell  of  what  sort  it  might  be. 
And  the  sailors  came  and  said  to  Oger,  '  My  lord,  we  arc 
held  here  without  remedy ;  wherefore  let  us  look  to  our 
having,  for  we  are  here  for  the  remainder  of  our  lives.* 
To  which  Oger  made  answer,  *  If  this  be  so,  then  will  I 
make  consideration  of  our  case,  for  I  would  assign  to 
-each  one  his  share,  to  the  least  as  to  the  greatest.'     For 
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himself  Oger  kept  a  double  portion,  for  it  is  the  law  of  the 
sea  that  the  master  of  the  ship  has  as  much  as  two 
others.  But  if  that  rule  had  not  been  he  would  still  have 
needed  a  double  quantity,  for  he  ate  as  much  as  two 
common  men. 

When  Oger  had  apportioned  his  share  to  each  he  said, 
'Masters,  be  sparing,!  pray  you,  of  your  food  as  muchasyou 
may ;  for  so  soon  as  ye  have  no  more  be  sure  that  T  myself 
will  throw  you  into  the  sea.'  The  skipper  answered  him, 
'My  lord,  thou  wilt  escape  no  better  than  we.'  Their 
food  failed  them  all,  one  after  another,  and  Oger  cast  them 
into  the  sea,  and  he  remained  alone.  Then  he  was  so 
troubled  that  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  'Alas  !  my  God, 
any  Creator,*  said  he,  'hast  Thou  at  this  hour  forsaken 
me?  I  have  now  no  one  to  comfort  me  in  my  misfortune,' 
Thereupon,  whether  it  were  his  fantasy  or  no,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  a  voice  replied,  '  God  orders  that  so  soon  as  it 
be  night  thou  go  to  a  castle  after  thou  hast  come  to  au 
island  which  thou  wilt  presently  find.  And  when  thou  art 
on  the  island  thou  wilt  find  a  small  path  leading  to  the 
castle.  And  whatsoever  thing  thou  seest  there,  let  not 
that  affray  thee.'  And  Oger  looked,  but  wist  not  who  had 
spoken. 

Oger  waited  the  return  of  night  to  learn  the  truth  of 
that  which  the  voice  foretold,  and  he  was  so  amazed  that 
he  wist  not  what  to  do,  but  set  himself  to  the  trial.  And 
when  night  came  he  committed  himself  to  God,  praying 
Him  for  mercy;  and  straightway  he  looked  and  beheld  the 
Castle  of  Avalon,  which  shone  wondrously.  Many  nights 
before  he  had  seen  it,  but  by  day  it  was  not  visible. 
Howbeit,  so  soon  as  Oger  saw  the  castle  he  set  about  to 
get  there.  He  saw  before  him  the  ships  that  were 
fastened  to  the  loadstone  rock,  and  now  he  walked  from 
ship  to  ship,  and  so  gained  the  island  ;  and  when  there  h<^ 
at  once  set  himself  to  scale  the  hill  by  a  path  which  he 
found.  When  he  reached  the  gate  of  tiie  castle,  and 
sought  to  enter,  there  came  before  him  two  great  lioths. 


OGER  THE  DAHE, 


4^0 


■who  stopped  him  and  cast  him  to  the  ground.  But  Oger 
Bpraiig  up  aud  drew  his  sword  Curtain,  aud  straightway 
cleft  one  of  them  in  twain ;  then  the  other  spmng  and 
leized  Oger  by  the  neck,  and  Oger  turned  round  and 
itruck  otl  hiii  liead. 

When  Oger  had  performed  this  deed  he  gave  thanks 

flo  OUT  Lord,  and  then  he  entered  the  hill  of  the  castle, 

'here  ho  fnuud  many  viands,  aud  a  table  set  as  if  one 

ihould  dine  there;  but  no  prince  nor  lord  could  he  see. 

fow  he  was  amazed  to   find   no   one,  save  only  a  horao 

Ivhicli  sat  at  the  table  as  if  it  had  been  a  human  being. 

We  need  not  follow  the  adventure  in  full  detail.     This 

lorse,  which  was  called  Papillou  (Psyche?),  waited  upon 

Oger,  gave  him  to  drink  from  a  golden  goblet,  and  at 

length  ccThducted  him  to  his  chamber,  and  to  a  betl  whose 

'     faii*)'-nmde  coverlet  of  cloth  of  gold  und  ermine  was  la 

^mpltiH  mitjHonno  cliose  quifutjamaiti  vul\ 

^■^      When  Oger  nwoke  he  thought  to  see  Papillon  again, 

Hibut  could  see  neither  him^  nor  man,  nor  woman,  to  show 

Bbim  the  way  from  the  room.     He  saw  a  door,  and,  having 

"^Tnade  the  sign  i>f  tho  cross,  sought  to  pass  out  that  way ; 

but  as   he  tried   to  do  this  he   encoimtered  a  serpent,  so 

■hideous  that  the  like  has  scarce  been  seen.  It  would 
have  thrown  itself  upon  Oger,  but  that  the  knight  drew 
his  swoi*d  and  made  the  creature  recoil  more  than  ten  feet ; 
but  it  retunicil  with  a  lx)und,  for  it  was  very  mighty,  and 

tthe  twain  fell  to  6ght.  Aud  now,  as  Oger  saw  that  the 
serpent  pressed  hard  upon  him,  he  struck  at  it  so  doughtily 
with  his  sword  that  he  sevei*ed  it  in  twain.  After  that 
Oger  went  along  a  path  which  lod  him  to  a  garden,  so 
beauteous  that  it  wa,s  in  ti-uth  a  little  pamdise,  and  withia 
were  fair  trees,  bearing  fruit  of  every  kind,  of  tasten  divers, 
and  of  BU(^h  sweet  odours  that  never  smelt  trees  like  them. 
before. 

Oger,  seeing  these  fruits  so  fine,  desired  to  eat  some, 

md  presently  he  light/cd  upon  a  fine  apple  tree,  whoaefmii 

\tt  like  goldy  and  of  these  apples  he  took  one  and  ate» 
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But  no  sooner  bad  be  thus  eaten  than  be  became  so  nd 
and  weak  that  he  had  no  power  nor  manhood  left.    And 
now  agnin  he  commended  his  soul  to  God  and  preparpdvj 
die.  .  ■  .  But  at  this  moment  turning  round,  he  wns  await 
of  a  fair  dame,  clotlied  in  white,  and  so  richly  adoni^! 
that  she  was  a  ^'lory  to  behold.      Now  aa   Og^er  lool 
upon  the  Ia<ly  without  moving  from  his   jdace,  he  deemed^ 
that  she  was  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  said  *  Ave  Matia '  anij 
sahited  her.     But  she  said,  'Oger,  think  not  that  I  ami 
she  whom  you  fancy ;  I  am  she  who  was  at  your  birth,' 
and  my  name  is  Morgue  la.  F^e,  and  I  allotted  you  a  giftj 
which  was  destined  to  increase  your  fame  eternally  throngh. 
all  lands.      But  now  you  have  left  your  deeds  of  war  to! 
take  with  ladies  your  solace;  for  as  soon  aa  I  have  taken 
you  from  here  I  will  bring  you  to  Avalon,  where  yon  will 
see  the  fairest  noblesse  in  the  world.' 

And  anon  she  gave  him  a  ring,  wliich  had  sucii  viniie 
that  OgeV,  who  was  near  a  himdred  years  old,  returned  to 
the  ago  of  thirty.  Then  said  Oger,  '  Lady,  I  am  more 
beholden  to  thee  than  to  any  other  in  the  world.  Blessed 
be  the  hour  of  thy  birth ;  for,  without  having  done  au^bt 
to  deserve  at  your  handp,  you  have  given  me  countless  gifU, 
and  this  gift  of  new  life  above  them  all.  Ah,  lady,  liiat 
I  were  before  Cliarlemagne,  that  he  might  see  the  con- 
dition in  which  I  now  stand  ;  for  I  feel  in  me  greater 
strength  than  I  have  ever  known.  Dearest,  how  can  I 
make  return  for  the  honour  and  great  good  yon  havedoctd 
me?  But  I  swear  that  I  am  at  your  service  all  the  days 
of  my  life.'  Then  Morgue  took  hiui  by  the  hand  and 
said,  *  My  loyal  friend,  the  goal  of  all  my  happiness,  I 
will  now  lead  you  to  ray  palace  in  Avalon,  where  you  will 
see  of  noblesse  the  greatest  and  of  damosels  the  fairest.* 


*  The  fftiheji  were,  like  the  I'urwe  or  Maine,  e«pecinlly  frequent  a1t«nd-| 
anta  at  hirtbs.  This  fact  our  fairy  tales  hav(j  made  suUictcntly  familjar  to| 
all.  Amon^  the  instancen  of  the  nttendaoce  of  tho  classic  fates  at  birth.) 
«c  have  the  births  of  lamos  (lMndar«  Oljfm.  vi.)  and  of  Meleaeroa  (Oviilf 
Met.  viii.  454),  &c.  ' 


I 
I 


And  she  took  Oger  by  the  hand  and  led  hini  to  the  Castle 
of  Avalon,  where  was  King  Artus,  and  Auberon,  and 
Miilauihron,  who  was  a  sea  fairy. 

As  Oger  approached  the  castle  the  fairies  came  to  meet 
liim,  dancing  and  singing  raarvellons  sweetly.  And  he  saw 
many  fairy  dames,  richly  crowned  and  apparelled.  And 
presently  came  Arthur,  and  Morgue  called  to  him  and  said, 
'  Come  hither,  my  lord  and  brother,  and  salute  the  fair 
flower  of  chivalry,  the  honour  of  the  French  noblesse,  him 
in  whom  all  generosity  and  honour  and  every  virtne  are 
lodged,  Oger  le  Dannois,  my  loyal  love,  my  only  pleasure, 
in  whom  lies  for  me  all  hope  of  happiness.'  Then  Morgue 
gave  Oger  a  crown  to  wear,  which  was  so  rich  that  none 
here  could  count  its  value ;  and  it  had  beside  a  wondrous 
virtue,  for  every  man  who  bore  it  on  his  brow  forgot  all 
sorrow  and  sadness  and  melancholy,  and  he  thought  no 
more  of  his  country  nor  of  his  kin  that  he  had  left  behind 
him  in  the  world. 

We  leave  Oger  thus  *bien  assis  et  entretenu  des 
dames  que  c'etait  merveilles,'  and  return  to  the  earth, 
where  things  were  not  going  so  well ;  for  while  Oger  was 
in  Fairie  the  paynim  assembled  all  their  forces  and  took 
Jerusalem  and  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Babylon  (i.e. 
Cairo).  Then  the  most  valiant  knights  who  were  left  on 
earth — Moysant,  and  Florian,  and  Caraheu,  and  Gautier 
(Oger's  nephew) — assembled  all  their  powers  to  defend  this 
place.  But  they  lamented  greatly  because  Oger  was  no 
more.  And  a  great  battle  took  place  without  the  walls 
of  Babylon,  in  which  the  Saracens,  assisted  by  a  renegiulo, 
the  Admiiul  Gandice,  gained  the  vict^try, 

Oger  ha.l  beeii  long  in  the  Castle  of  Avalon,  and  had 
begotten  a  sou  by  Morgue,  when  she,  having  heard  of 
these  doiiigs  and  of  the  danger  to  Christendom,  deemed  it 
needful  to  awake  Oger  from  his  blissful  f opgotfulnt'ss  of  all 
earthly  things  and  tell  him  that  his  presence  was  needed 
in  this  world  once  more.  Thereupon  follows  au  account  of 
Oger's  returning  to  earth,  where  no  one  knew  him,  and 
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all  were  astonisLed  at  his  strange  garb  and  bearing.  He 
enquired  for  Charlemague,  who  had  been  long  since  dead ; 
the  generation  below  Oger  had  grown  to  be  old  men,  yet 
he  still  had  the  habit  of  a  man  of  thirty.  We  need  not 
wonder  tliat  his  talk  excited  suspicion.  But  at  length  he 
made  himself  known  to  the  King  of  Franco,  jointul  hia 
army,  and  put  the  pajnim  to  IJight.  He  had  now  forgotten 
hia  life  in  Fairie,  ho  was  beloved  by  the  Queen  of  Fiunco 
(the  King  having  been  killed)  and  was  about  to  marry 
her,  when  Morgue  again  appeared  and  carried  him  ofif  to 
Avalon, 

It  need  not  be  said  that  this  story  of  the  rdum  of  the 
hero  to  earth  is  an  essential  iu  the  legend  of  the  Earthly 
Paradise.  In  this  wuy  among  others  found  expression 
that  favourite  myth  of  the  Middle  Age  of  the  sleeping  hero 
who,  though  withdrawn  for  awhile  from  the  world  and  its 
combats,  was  yet  to  come  back  again  some  day,  and  at  the 
hour  of  his  country's  supreme  need  stand  iu  irresistible 
might  at  the  aide  of  her  waiTiors,  ready  to  strike  a  final 
blow  f»ir  her  deliverance.  This  myth,  I  say,  was  univei-aal 
and  fondly  cherished.  Probably  the  sleeping  liero  was  at 
fii-gt  the  old  national  god,  still  dear  to  peasant-s'  hearts. 
That  old  god  might  serve  for  a  symbol  of  the  time  when 
these  peasants  themselves  were  freer  and  more  warlike 
than  they  had  become.  For  gnidually  arms  wei-e  taken 
from  the  hands  of  the  freemen  and  the  bonders,  and  they 
8:ink  to  the  condition  of  serfs.  They  wore  buried,  like 
Thorr  and  Wuotaii,  beneath  a  mountain  of  new  laws  which 
they  could  n<tt  .shake  off. 

When  the  national  god  was  forgotten  a  national  hero 
became  the  symbol  of  the  sleeping  past.  Where  Wuotan 
had  once  slumbered  there  now  lay  Charlemagne  or  Fi*ede- 
rick  Redbeard ;  and  on  his  lioart  weighed  the  mass  of  an 
immense  mountain,  which  yet  moved  with  liis  breathing. 
Or  otherwise  it  was  said  that  the  hero  had  gone,  like 
Oger,  to  the  far-off  Earthly  Paradise,  and  would  return 
again  when  most  needed,  as  Oger  did. 


TffE  PAHADISE  KXIOHT. 
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Prom  the  legends  of  this  class  are  to  be  derived  some 
those  bright  but  misty  tigures  the  ParadUe  KniyhU, 
I'who  niOTe  across  the  field  of  i)opular  lore,  coming  no  one 
Icnows  from  whence  and  when  their  work  is  done  going 
away  no  one  knows  whither.     But  there  is  another  order  of 

(these  half-relestial  beings— the  knights  who  are  bom  iu 
Paradise.  Of  Oper  himself  it  is  recorded  that  he  became 
by  Morgue  the  father  of  Mervain,  and  that  this  Merraia 
Tvas  a  valiant  knight  in  the  days  of  Hugh  Capet. 
Indeed,  as  human  beings,  knights  and  dames,  may  be 
transported  to  the  deathless  hind  without  undei^oing  death 
or  changing  their  earthly  nature,  taking  their  goulas  and 
all  the  enjoyments  of  our  world,  children,  it  is  clear,  may 
be  bom  in  that  place  ;  and  these  Paradise  children,  though 
they  have  powers  above  the  range  of  common  mortality, 
yet  are  in  no  way  separated  in  interests  from  their  fellow 
men.  They  may  long  to  come  to  the  common  earth  and 
perform  here  deeds  of  knight-errantry,  and  then  to  go 
bock  again  if  their  work  is  over  or  they  themselves  un- 
thankfully  treated,  as  stxch  celestial  messengers  often  are. 
Hence  we  have  tliat  beautiful  and  universal  German  myth 
H  of  the  child  who  comes  earthward  from  the  immortal  land. 
As  the  hero  goes  away  to  Avalon  in  a  boat,  so  this  child 
comes  wafted  in   a  bout  to  some   shore,  or  down  some 

(xiver.  The  child  is  sleeping ;  no  one  knows  whence  it  has 
fered.' 
In  the  introduction  to  Beownlf  it  is  said  that  his 
father,  Scyld,  was  after  his  death  borne  to  a  ship  and 
placed  in  it  '  with  no  less  gifts  provided  than  they  gave 
hiin  who  at  the  beginning  sent  him  forth  over  the  wave, 
being  a  child.'  The  legend  here  alluded  to  is  that  this 
child  had  been  borne  in  a  boat  without  sail  or  oar  to  the 


'  In  certain  Iq^cnda  of  saints  a  ship  floats  a^Inst  Btrearo.  bearing 
their  remains  to  n  tit  re!«tiD^-placc.  The  rcmuiuH  of  St.  )larternus  were  in 
xU'is  way  carried  up  the  Ithitiu  in  a  rudderlt^fiii  boat  and  di'p08it<;d  at 
RiHlerikirchen.  Tlie  reiuaiut  uf  St.  Emiuvmniift  wero  cnrritMl  fruni  tlic  tiwr 
to  thH  lUtnube,  and  thence  np  stream  to  Ilatibtiou.  8ee  Simruck,  Ilaadbuch 
4er  J).  M.,  -^86 
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shore  of  Scandinavia,'  and  that  he  was  afterwards  chogen 
to  he  king  of  that  Iiiud.  Thero  is  a  mistake  made  by  the 
author  of  Beownlf  when  he  attributes  this  history  to  Scyld, 
for  the  name  should  be  Sceaf,  the  father  of  Scyhi  ;  but  this 
is  of  no  consequence.  The  outlines  of  the  legend  stand 
clear ;  aiid  this  legend  ^ves  the  normal  form  of  the  myth. 
The  child  born  in  Paradise  is  wafted  by  an  unknown  bark 
frtmi  that  unknown  shore;  he  becomes  king  of  the  people 
of  his  ailoption.  After  death  (or  before  it,  when  his  work 
is  done)  he  ia  a^aiu  carried  away  in  a  boat  to  Paradise. 
Among  the  many  media?viil  forms  of  this  myth  one  is 
the  legend  of  the  Swan  Knight,  of  which  one  sjiecial  form 
is  the  story  of  Lohengrin  of  Brabant.* 

Lohengrin  was  son  of  Sir  Percival,  who,  having  been 
while  in  the  world  long  in  search  for  the  Holy  Grail,  had 
been  snatched  up  to  a  Fellowship  of  the  Holy  Grail  in 
another  world.  In  this  Paradiae  Lohengrin  waa  horn. 
Then,  at  the  prayer  of  Else  of  Brabant,  he  was  sent  into 
the  world  to  be  her  champion  and  to  prove  her  inuoceuce. 
,  He  married  her  and  became  Duke  of  Brabant,  But  the 
condition  of  his  staying  by  her  side  was  that  she  should 
never  ask  his  name,  and  this  condition  she  disregarded. 
So  once  again  the  mystic  boat  camo  sailing  down  the 
Khine ;  and  Lohengrin  entered  it  once  more,  and  was  then 
lost  for  ever  to  the  world  of  men.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
retell  this  t-aly  t^^^day.  Since  this  swan  knight  left  tho 
world  of  pupular  lore  he  had  slept  in  men's  romombraiice 
till  yest^'rday,  when  the  wand  of  the  mngician  again  calleil 
him  back  from  the  Paradise  or  Limbo  of  forgotten  legends. 
And  now  he  has  been  reborn  for  us  *  with  no  less  gifts  pro- 
vided,' surrounded  with  a  no  less  splendid  halo  of  poetry 
and  beauty  than  they  gave  him  who  first  sent  him  to 
wander  through  the  seas  of  human  thought. 

'  '  JtisuJa  ocpnni  qux  dicihir  Seania.'^CVjwi,  EthiJw.  iii.  3, 

•  In  qiiatrul.tm   iHtuluM    Seunzaui,  »le   qua   Jomaados  historiogniphua 

Ootborum  loquitur.'-  }\'m.  of  Matmenhurif. 

'  .See  Oriium'*  Dentsehe  Ha^cn,  ii.  266  wjq.,  for  ihia  le^nd,  and  acrenj 

others  of  the  sonic  kind. 


SUHVIVAL  0F»  HEATHEinSM. 


CHAPTER  X- 


HEATHRNIBM    IN   THE    MIDDLE    A0E8. 


IB  heatbeuism  of  Northern  EurCpe  cannot  fully  be 
lied  if  we  con6ae  ourselves  to  heathen  literature  and 
to  heathen  times  alone  ;  for  its  beliefs  are  to  be  detected 
lurking  in  many  secret  places  of  the  Catholicism  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  nay,  for  that  matter,  they  are  to  be  dis- 
covered in  contemporary  creeds.  We  have  already  seen 
this  in  part,  fur  while  tnicing  out  some  sperial  phases  of 
belief — those,  namely,  which  were  concerned  with  the 
future  state — we  found  ourselves  insensibly  being  carried 
on  from  the  mythology'  of  the  ancient  Germans  and  Ctdts 
and  of  the  Norsemen  to  similar  njyths  which  were  cur- 
rent during  the  Middle  Ages.  We  fuund  ourselves  pass- 
ing, almost  without  intermission,  from  Helheim  to  the 
mt'dia'val  purgatory,  and  from  the  heathen  notions  touching 
the  Earthly  Paradise  to  the  notions  concerning  the  same 
place  which  were  in  vogue  in  the  tenth  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies. 

What  we  have  thus  done  in  part  and  for  particular 
elements  of  belief  we  ought  to  try  and  do  for  the  whole. 
In  a  n>ugh  way  we  ought  to  try  and  discover  what  strain 
of  heathenism  still  lingered  in  the  Christianity  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  how  far  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
men  of  those  days  Avas  a  legacy  from  the  past  life  aud 
tht>ught  of  the  heathen  days  which  had  been  before  thorn. 
But  this  subject  is  an  immense  one,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
duly  dealt  with  in  one  chapter.  It  can,  at  the  very  Iwst, 
only  be  sketched  in  merest  outline,  and  preeentt'd  in  a 
most  fragmentary  form.      Wherefore  what  is  set  down  la 
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the  concluding  pages  of  this  voloine  is  meant  as  a  help' 
the  reader  to  recover  for  himself  the  threads  of  heaUien 
beliefs  which  run  through  mediaeval  Catholicism  rath« 
than  an  attempt  to  draw  out  these  threads  in  due  order  ot 
to  trace  their  various  interlocings.  Be  it  remerahervd, 
too,  that  it  is  not  into  the  ethical  parts  of  Catholicisin 
that  wo  are  going  to  make  enquiry.  It  were  for  too  great 
a  task  tft  attempt  to  decide  what  elements  in  the  moral 
creed  of  the  Middle  A^es  can  be  traced  back  to  heathen- 
ism,  and  truly  afhliffted  to  the  beliefs  of  heatbeu  Europe, 
and  what  elements  are  really  Christian.  Moreover,  tlion^h 
our  space  were  unlimited,  tliat  enquiry  would  always  bfl 
beyond  the  spliere  of  this  work.  At  the  very  outset  of 
this  volume  all  intention  was  disclaimed  of  wanderxn^^ 
into  the  domain  of  morals.  The  kind  of  belief  which  hssi 
thn>ughout  been  our  study  is  that  which  is  in  its  essen- 
tials indej>endent  of  the  moral  code.  If  ethics  have  en- 
t<ire<l  bore  and  there,  they  have  come  in,  as  we  said  thej 
■would  do,  only  by  the  way. 

But  another  thing  whicli  was  laid  down  at  tbe  ontset 
of  the  volume  was  this :  that  very  early  phasee  of  belief 
may  subsist  side  by  side  with  phases  of  much  higher 
development ;  and  that  we  are  quite  at  liberty,  if  we 
choose,  to  stray  into  these  later  fields  in  search  of  the 
early  *  formations  '  and  nothing  moi^.  Much,  no  doubt, 
of  mediffival  Catholicism — nay,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
it^ — shows  an  advjinced  stage  of  religions  growth.  As  a 
whole  the  creed  lies  far  beyond  that  initial  phiise  of  mono- 
theism  which  elsewhere  we  posed  as  the  limits  of  our 
special  field  of  enquiry  ;  but  there  is  yet  scmiething  lefl  in 
Catholicism  as  a  legacy  from  early  days.  It  is  in  quest 
of  these  elements  only  that  we  turn  to  the  study  of  it 
now. 

To  say  that  we  abandon  the  ethicid  parts  of  the  creed 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  we  turn  to  search  in 
modiasval  Chnstianit)'  for  those  parts  of  it  which  spring 
most  duectly   from   the  contact  of   man  with   outward 
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nature.  For  it  is  by  contact  with  outwanl  nature  that 
primitive  phases  of  belief  are  formed.  It  is  essential  to 
Ihe  existence  of  these  early  strata  of  creeds  that  man 
should  be  still  in  a  direct  communion  with  extt^rnal  things, 
just  as  it  is  necesHary  to  the  growth  of  the  later  and 
ethical  strata  that  man  should  be,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
withdrawn  from  outside  nature  into  himself;  that  he 
should  have  become,  iu  a  certain  degree,  self-conscious 
and  introspective.  M'^herefore  we  must  look  to  the  outer 
regions  of  belief  only.  We  must  neglect  all  the  higher 
aspects  of  Catholicism  in  neglecting  all  its  ethical  and 
reflective  side.  But  this  is  the  only  way  to  bring  the 
creed  within  the  sphere  of  our  present  enquiry. 

It  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered  that  the  Middle,  or,  as 
we  call  them,  the  tlarh^  Ages  are  essentially  ages  of 
mythology  and  not  of  history.  To  this  they  owe  their 
character  of  tlarkne^s.  Tliey  ore  dim  to  tl»e  historian, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  that  historian  who  goes  to  them  iu  the 
quest  of  naked  fact.  In  the  chronicles  of  these  times  we 
search  in  vain  for  anything  which  will  help  to  form  a 
complete  or  a  true  picture  of  the  Catholic  world — of 
society  in  those  days,  of  its  life  and  thought  and  aspira- 
tions. Each  separate  chronicle  has  been  written  in  a 
comer  by  one  who  had  no  conception  of  the  world  beyond 
his  own  horizon.  His  outlook  was  gejierally  that  of  a 
priest  confined  to  a  narrow  cell.  Fi»w  as  are  the  actual 
facta  which  have  come  down  to  us,  even  these  are  robbed 
of  the  best  part  of  their  significance  from  appearing  so 
disjointed  as  they  do  and  without  perspective.  For  we 
need  to  see  not  single  objects  but  a  succession  of  things 
before  we  can  forfn  a  conception  of  the  size  or  the  distance 
of  any  one  thing  among-  them.  In  the  histories  of  this 
time  isolated  occurrences  loom  for  a  moment  out  of  the 
mist  and  then  disappear  into  it  again.  There  is  no 
grand  panorama  of  events.  And  all  the  characters  who 
figure  in  these-  dramas  are  dim  and  shadowy,  like  the 
creations  of  a  dream. 
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In  place,  however,  of  what  we  can  fairly  call  history, 
there  was,  duiing  all  the  dark  ages,  a  copiooa  growth  of 
inytlx ;  and  mythology  is  itself  a  kind  of  history.  In  the 
mythology  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  are  allowed  to  see  miioh 
of  wjiat  the  chroniclers  keep  from  us.  The  myths  hold 
up  before  us  the  world  picture  of  the  time.  It  is  certainly 
an  ideal  and  not  an  actual  world  which  they  present,  but 
then  the  moat  ideal  creations  have  somewhere  a  foiiudation 
in  actuality  and  fact.  The  legend  and  the  belief  of  this 
age  is  of  more  value  than  its  naked  history,  for  legend  and 
belief  theu  formed  almost  the  greater  part  of  men's  lives ; 
out  of  legend  and  myth  their  world  was  constructed.  The 
dark  ages  of  mediieval  history  are,  in  n^ality,  pre- 
histoi'ic  ages,  thougli  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  so 
much.  And  the  time  before  history  begins,  the  time 
when  men  are  less  engaged  in  noting  what  does  happen 
than  in  fancying  what  might  happen,  tliis  is  the  golden 
age  for  myth  and  legend. 


German  folk  tales  deliglit  above  all  things  in  that 
portraitof  the  youngest  son  of  the  house — he  is  the  youngest 
of  three — who  is  left  behind  dospised  and  neglected  when 
his  brothers  go  forth  to  seek  their  fortimes.  He  is  too 
childish  or  too  lazy  to  be  trusted  with  the  magic  wallet  or 
aiixff  which  the  father  h:ts  bequeathed  as  tlieirsole  fortune 
among  his  sons.  So  tlie  other  two  go  forth.  Each  intnm 
♦ries  his  Inck,  and  each  returns  with  failure.  Then  it 
-omes  to  the  turn  of  the  youngrst.  He  tries  and  does  not 
fail.  In  English  stories  we  call  this  hero  Boots.  'There 
he  sits,  idle  whilst  all  work ;  there  he  lies,  with  that  deep 
irony  of  conscious  power  which  knows  that  ita  time  must 
one  day  come  and  till  theu  can  afford  to  wait.  When 
that  day  comes  he  girds  himself  to  the  fight  amidst  the 
scoff  and  scorn  of  his  flesh  and  bloo*l ;  but  even  then,  after 
he  has  done  some  great  deed,  he  conceals  it^  iind  aijain 
sits  idly  by  the  kitchen  tire,  dirty,  laxy,  dk^spised,  until 
the  time  for  final  recognition  comes,  and  then  his  dirt  lUld 
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fall  off — he  stands  out  in  all  the  majesty  of  bis  royal 
,  and  is  acknowledged  once  for  all  a  king/  * 

The  Germans  of  Germany,  who,  in  their  folk  tales, 
Lave  made  this  character  so  especially  their  own,  might 
well  have  been  led  to  do  this  by  a  lingering  memory  of 
tlieir  own  history.  They  are  the  *  Boots '  of  Teutonic  hi»- 
tory  during  the  era  of  the  fall  of  Rome  and  of  the  barbarian 
invasions  of  Boman  territory.  The  elder  brothers — that  is 
to  say,  the  grown-up  sons  of  the  tribe — first  went  fortL, 
Behind,  in  the  anceatml  village,  beneath  the  iminemorial 
shade  of  the  village  trees,  they  left  the  old  and  the  very 
young,  the  father  of  the  family  and  the  '  hearth  child,'  as 
the  youngest  son  is  still  described  in  our  law  of  Boromjh 
Eiujlisk,  That  youngest  son  was  to  have  a  destiny  of  his  own, 
ditterent  from  theirs.  From  bis  loins  were  to  spring  the 
modem  Germans  of  Germany.  But  this  Boots  and  his 
doings  we  will,  as  the  stories  do,  for  the  present  leave,  and 
go  forth  with  the  elder  brothers  upon  their  travels.  The 
stalwart  sons  of  the  house  collect  under  their  leaders 
(heretogas),  throw  up  into  the  air  a  lance  or  a  feather, 
and  let  Fate,  in  directing  its  fall  or  flight,  show  them  the 
way  they  are  to  go. 

At  the  time  when  the  era  of  invasion  first  dawned  the 
German  people  had  so  long  led  a  settled  life  that  their 
gods  must  have  seemed  to  grow  settled  too,  and  even 
Odhiuii,  the  wandering  wind,  must  have  been  by  each 
tribe  narrowed,  into  the  wind  which  haunted  its  special 
corner  of  the  forest.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  that 
the  Germans  who  quitted  their  homes  and  made  their 
way  southward  or  westward  into  Italy,  or  Gaul,  or  Spain, 
felt  that  they  were  leaving  their  ancient  deities  behind, 
and  were  migrating  into  the  territory  of  new  gods,* 
They  fared  forth  much  as  Thorr  hat^l  fared  into  Jotuuheiui, 
unknowing  what  magic  spells  might  be  weaving  for  them 
there* 

I  Doaent,  Tirrv  TViVrir,  inlrod.  p.  cliv. 
>  Sec  UiliuAu.  llift.  Lttt.  ChriM.  i.  H38. 
U    U 
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It  hup|R*uiNl  ill  with  their  anci*Mit  ^ils,  as  it  had 
happened  with  Thorr ;  for  though  the  German  invaders 
overthrew  the  power  of  the  Boman  Empire,  they  were  in 
their  torn  overthrown  by  the  God  of  the  country  into 
which  they  came;  they  all,  one  after  another,  abjured 
the  faith  of  Odhinn  and  adopted  that  of  Christ.  More 
th:ui  that,  they  were;  to  a  certain  extent,  snbdued  by  the 
nations  whom  they  conquered  ;  they  became  denationalised 
and  ceased  to  be  Germans,  exchanging  their  roag-h  Teu- 
tonic speech  for  the  softer  language  of  the  Latins.  It 
was  by  these  conversions  that  the  foundations  of  mediseval 
history  were  laid. 

Between  the  beginning  of  the  Ten  tonic  invasions  of 
Roman  territory  and  the  actual  dawn  of  mediseval  history 
occurred  a  long  dark  period  of  transition,  which  was 
occupied  in  the  gradual  and  complete  destruction  of  the 
Roman  Empire  by  the  barbarian  hordes.  At  one  time  in 
many  simultaneous  streams  from  different  quarters,  and 
nnuu  in  successive  waves  of  invasion  from  one  direction, 
the  sea  of  barbiirism  submerged  the  ancient  fabric  of  the 
Koinan  Empire.  From  MaBsia  came  tlie  Visigoths  under 
Alaric,  who  thrice  invaded  Italy  and  laid  siege  to  Rome, 
and  who  at  lust  took  the  imperial  city  and  sacked  it.  To 
iheir  invasion,  which  did  eventually  flow  away  in  a  side 
stream  without  completing  the  destruction  of  the  Western 
Empire,  succeeded  the  more  permanent  conquests  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  to  be  in  their  turn  succeeded  by  those  of  the 
Lombards.  And  in  the  meantime  to  the  nortli  of  the  Alps 
there  first  came,  from  beyond  the  Rhine  into  Gunl,  the 
7i»iscellaneou8  army  of  the  Suevi,  Alani,  Btirgundians,  and 
Viindjils.  SoHje  (the  Burgiindians)  settled  in  Gaul;  the 
oUiL'rs  passed  on  into  Spain,  and  some  from  Spain  to 
Africii.  Then  followed  the  stronger  power  of  the  Pninks, 
■who  eventually  overcame  all  their  kindred  German  j>eople«, 
and  wn^sted  from  them  the  whole  of  Gaul,  with  the  ex< 
tion  of  a  small  district  in  the  south.' 

■  Nftrbonno,  which  long  romained  in  the  pocsession  of  the  Vingglbt^ 
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The  details  of  the  contemporary  conqueai  of  our  own 
island  oy  the  Angles  and  Saxons  do  not  need  to  be 
recalled.  The  liistorv  of  this  eni  must  needs  seem  to 
the  student  little  less  than  a  shifting  of  scenes  or  a 
pageant  of  players.  By  most  writers  it  has  been  passed 
over  as  if  it  were  no  more  than  this.  It  is  not  an  attractive 
epoch  of  history.  It  would  be  difficult,  as  Hall;un  says,' 
to  find  anywhere  more  vice  or  less  virtue  than  in  tlie 
records  of  this  time.  Along  with  the  tragic  dramas  of 
these  days  there  mingles  sometimes  a  ghastly  air  of 
comedy,  which  suggests  the  idea  of  beings  with  the  intel- 
lects of  children  inflamed  by  the  fury  of  fiends,*  But, 
despite  the  meanness  and  the  horror  which  mtH?t  together 
in  the  history  of  this  age,  it  was  an  epoch  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  the  German  race.  Out  of 
it  was  born  at  least  one  great  thing — namely,  the  greatest 
surviving  epic  in  the  German  tongue.' 

For  1  hold  that  the  foundations  of  the  Nibelnngen 
poem  were  undoubtedly  laid  at  this  time.  Nor,  if  we  con- 
sider what  a  time  of  stir  and  excitement  it  was  for  the 
invading  nations,  will  it  appear  strange  that  anything  so 
considerable  as  a  national  epic  should  have  been  tho 
result.  Myths  arise  at  many  periods  of  a  nation's  life, 
and  these  myths  weave  themselves  into  the  nation's  early 
history  and  belief.  But  an  epic  springs  up  only  occa- 
sionally, and  in  times  whichj  wluitever  else  they  may  be, 
are  not  ordinary  ones, 

"We  can  hardly  assign   any   period   which   seems   so 

'  Echoing  tho  wonls  of  Gibbon. 

'  Tiike  fur  an  exaiiiplc  the  account  which  Gregory  of  Tours  (fives  oi 
of  how  Theodoric,  the  eon  of  Clovis,  sought  to  compnas  the  de4ith  of  hia 
brother  Clotaire,  He  invited  Clot^ire  to  a  cuuft^tiuoe  in  a  room  wber^n 
be  had  meant  to  oonceal  l>chind  n  cnrt&ia  a  band  of  aH.-««.4inA.  Ttnt  the 
ciiriatn  was  too  short,  and  the  men's  Ivg^  were  visible;  fw)  CIntaire  pot 
wind  of  the  matter  and  amie  armed  with  a  great  company  of  his  own 
people. — (jirff.  Tur.  iil.  7. 

■  The  couverxiun  of  the  Germans  to  Cbrintianify  might  ha  deemed  the 
_       grcAt  event  of  thitt  era.    tte  in  one  seOBC  it  waa.    But  uo  fruita  of  it  wero 

■  vifliblu  until  the  Huccecdintf  age. 

■  D   H  2 
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appropriate  to  the  growth  of  the  Nibeliingen  epic 
let  me  say  the  Kibelungen  cycle  of  epics,  fur  tfiere  are 
luany  poems  which  belong  to  this  class — as  the  era  of  tbe 
Teutonic  conquests.  Some  relics  *if  the  traditions  of  that 
day  may  be  traced  in  the  events  and  the  characters  of  the 
diuma.  And  we  must  confess  that  whUe,  on  the  one  hand, 
no  time  v/aa  so  likely  to  give  birth  to  a  great  German  epic 
;is  the  time  I  speak  of,  so  also  there  is  no  other  creation  of 
tbc  German  genius  which  can  with  reasonable  probability 
be  held  to  have  sprung  tip  at  that  time.  Whea  a  national 
epic  has  begun  to  take  shape,  it  inevitably  follows  that 
many  ancient  myths,  which  were  when  alone  comparv.tivelj 
commonplace,  group  themselves  about  the  hero  or  the 
circumstance  which  the  epic  commemorates  ;  like  common 
j>eople  wanting  a  leader,  who  range  themselves  under  the 
Htuudurd  of  a  renowned  chiefUiin.  I  do  not  say  that  no 
songs  and  no  stories  like  the  Nibelungen  had  been  sung  in 
earlier  days  than  these  great  days  of  invasion  and  conqaest; 
but  I  say  that  it  needed  some  mighty  and  sudden  move- 
ment of  society  before  these  fragmenta  could  crystuliise 
into  a  single  epic  poem.  Tacitus  has  left  on  record  the 
Germans'  inveterate  habit  of  composing  war  songs  to 
celebrate  the  deeds  of  ancient  days.  Some  of  these  stories 
may  have  gone  to  form  a  part  of  tho  Nibelunf^-en,  But 
we  may  fairly  suppose  that  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
tpeakiug — the  era  of  the  barbarian  invasions — the  greater 
number  of  the  old  legends  gave  place  to  new  ones,  suggested 
by  the  fresh  life  into  which  the  Germans  entere<l. 

The  actual  poem  which  has  come  down  to  us  with  tbe 
nami^  of  the  Nibelungen-Lied,  or  Nibelnnge-Not  (Slaughter 
of  the  Nibelungs),  is  of  quite  a  late  period  in  mediaival 
history.  It  belongs  almost  to  the  era  of  tho  Revival  of 
Paganism  in  the  Renaissance*  It  is  of  the  time  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  Emperors  of  Germany.  The  main  object  of 
the  story  seems  to  have  been  to  a  great  extent  lost  sight 
of  in  the  more  modem  extant  poem,  and  subsidLarj  events 
to  have  been  enlarged  so  as  to  occupy  the  chief  space  in 
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the  canvas.  It  ia  only  by  compariu*^  this  poetn  with 
others  which  contain  similar  actions  that  we  cnii  recognise 
the  features  of  the  original  story.  The  incident*  ooaiinou 
to  all  are  of  course  the  most  antique.  The  otlier  poems 
beside  which  I  place  the  Nibelongen  are  those  of  the 
Volsung"  Sa^  in  the  North,  including  lays  which  have 
found  a  place  in  the  Edda,  and  the  English  poem  lieowxUf. 
These  together  we  may  call  the  Nibelungen  cycle  of  epic 
poems.' 

Of  these  three  the  earliest  in  date  is  Beowulf.  The 
portion  of  this  {>oem  which  is  akin  to  the  stories  of  the 
Volsungs  and  of  the  Nibelungs  is  not  that  of  which  a 
sketch  was  given  in  the  Seventh  Chapter,  but  the  con- 
cluding part  which  tells  of  the  fight  between  Beowulf 
and  a  great  dragon  which  infested  his  land.  The  drugoii 
was  the  guardian  of  an  ancient  *  heathen  board '  of  gold, 

*  It  h&s  been  maiDtainod  by  some  writerti  that  the  Volsiing  Sagii  is 
DOthin?  cli^c  tlian  a  plagiarism  frooi  the  NibolaogeD,  But  thu  ur^^mcnta 
in  controver:!iion  of  thin  view  arc  of  overwhelming  force.  lo  the  tixfft  place 
a  alorj  of  the  VobJiinga  was  known  to  the  author  of  Beowulf. 


I  The  liero  of  the  advent  are  was  at  lirst  Sigmand— at  least  ttiis  was  sn  in 
fbe  North.  It  is  possible  that  the  nnino  of  Sigurd  Is  taken  from  Siegfried. 
Tiiis  evidence  is  alime,  I  shouJd  have  8«i»[x>»ed,  tolerably  fleci'^ive.  Jtut 
tven  wiihoot  the  aid  r.f  ihe  patisa^  Just  quoted  the  tl<Mnciirs  of  the 
V<U.Hiing  talc  in  Beowulf,  the  httrrmfdiate  ctmditioi^  ff  the  Vr>l!»an;.'a  Saga 
luTwLtjn  lletjwulf  and  the  Nibelun^tiO,  ihe  reroaini«  of  ancient  hL-aChtn 
l«Iief  in  it  which  have  been  cntifL'Iy  forgo'ten  in  the  NibuluD^^rn-Uod 
Cseu  Chaps.  VII.  and  Vni).  are  tnlorably  decisive  evidence  of  the  autiqait^ 
and  originality  of  the  Kortbem  epia 


.  .  .  .  Hw>lc  gccwa.>i>  Mt  bo  fram  Sigemande 
Bef^n  hyrdti;  (.■Utin*dibdum ; 
UncuKs  fehi»  Wtulslngea  gewin. 

Sigrmonde  gesprong.  leftcr  dedtf-do^ 

DOiu  unl^tel ;  sy^San  wiges  beard 

Wyrm  oowealde.  ...  ...  1.  17S8,  &c. 

Ue  told  all  thaC  of  Higmund 

He  had  heard  say  ;  of  deeds  roonunded  ; 

Of  BtrangQ  tilings  many  ;  the  WiiiUiog'ti  viotoiies. 

To  Sigmond  ensued  after  his  death^day 
No  111  tit!  ghiry,  wiicn  the  tiupco  in  fight 
The  worm  had  slain. 
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and  Beowulf  in  killing  the  worm  aet  freo  that,  treasurer 
But  he  could  not  himself  enjoy  it — or  could  for  a  brief 
moment  only — for  he  had  received  a  mortal  hnrt  in  the 
combat,  and  almost  immediately  after  it  was  over  he  died. 
This  is  a  very  short  and  a  very  simple  incident.  But  it 
contains  what  ia,  I  suspect,  the  most  gerinain  matter  of 
the  orig^inal  epic  of  this  cycle.  In  the  Volsung  lays  *  the 
story  is  considerably  expanded.  We  have  first  the  history 
of  Sigurd's  fight  with  the  worm  Fafnir,  which  reproduces 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Beowulfs  fight  with  hia 
dragon,  only  with  this  difierence,  that  Sigurd  was  not 
killed  in  the  encounter,'  He  died  from  a  different 
immediate  cause.  But  still  the  slaying  of  Fafnir  was  the 
final  cause  of  his  death  ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  tlirough 
greed  of  the  gold  of  Fafnir,  as  much  as  from  any  other 
motive,  that  Signrd  was  treacherously  slain  hy  Gunnar  and 
Hogni.^  In  these  Volsung  poems  many  fresh  elements 
are  introduced  into  tlie  story.  As  the  tale  now  goes  we 
have€r3t  the  finding  of  Brynhild  by  Signrd  and  the  vows 
which  these  exchange;  then  the  oblivions  potion  admi- 
nistered to  Signrd  and  his  marriage  with  Godrun;  then 
Brunhild's  revenge,  the  death  of  Sigurd,  and  Brynhild's 
own  suicitle;  and  la«t  of  all  Godrun's  vengeance  on  the 
murderers  of  Sigurd  and  the  ensuing  slaughter  of  the 
!Niflungs. 

In  the  actual  Nibeluugen-Lied,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
latest  of  all  the  forms  of  the  epic,  the  finding  of  the 

'  It  is  hardly  neorasary  to  say  that  Ihu  lajft  of  the  Yolvanga  Saga  are 
the  oldpst  portions  of  it. 

*  Not  at  Icnat  in  tlu*  story  in  ita  present  form.  lint.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  ill  un  earlier  account  Sif^urd.  after  tl.e  fi|?ht  with  Kafnir.  did  dettound 
into  the  IIoum:  of  Death;  for  the  next  thinf^  which  he  did  was  to  go 
1hrna{.'h  the  tire  at  Uindarfjdll  to  wake  Ilrj'nhild  from  her  sleep  of  doatb. 
ThiV  liie^  as  wa«  shoun  in  Chap.  VJJI.,  U  u  n^iu'mjI  <>l  death.  Thw*  the  myth 
hiL4  Iw^en  objtcurod  by  time  in  the  .same  way  in  whieh  came  to  l>c  ohscured 
A]>olloV  drsc<»ni  to  A'Unudui-HaJe*'  aft»ir  hit  6cr}>ent  ti^lif. 

■  .-Vccording  to  one  liccnuni.   ,Sl^'■^ml   wiis  acttu^lly  done  lo   death  *bjr 
Outhorni,  the  younger  brutlier  of  ibc^c  two.     But  (a£  is  said  in  thfi^ 
AyiuHija)  Uimnar  and  Hogni  divided  between  them  Fafoir*8  gold«. 
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treasure  has  been  almost  left  out  of  account^  and  now 
the  whole  history  is  of  the  jealousies  of  BryuLild  and 
Godrun  and  of  the  uiurdei-s  which  ensue  tberefrom.  Yet 
even  in  this  late&t  poem  the  possession  by  Si^'iird  of  the 
treasure  of  the  Nibelungs,  otherwise  called  the  Rhine  f^old, 
is  alluded  to  again  and  again  in  a  way  which  shows 
that  this  most  once  have  constituted  an  integral  portion 
of  the  story. 

Taking,  then,  the  two  essential  features  in  the  history 
of  Sigurd  to  be  his  slaying  the  worm  Fafnir  and  his  own 
death  by  treachery,  the  first  thing  we  notice  is  that  the 
hero  combines  in  himself  the  characteristics  of  two  among 
the  old  Teuton  diviiiittes — of  those  two,  in  fact-,  whose 
chanict<*rs  have  received  most  from  the  epic  spirit  of  the 
Norsemen,  lliese  divinities  are  Thorr  and  Balder.  The 
longest  stories  which  the  Yonrger  £dda  tells  us  arc  those 
which  relate  to  these  two  gods,  who  were,  moreover,  each 
of  them  originally  sun  gods.  The  most  important  among 
the  deeds  of  Thorr  are  his  contests  with  the  mid-earth 
serpent,  combats  which  are,  as  I  have  said,  reproduced  in 
most  of  the  niediteval  dnigon  fights  of  Europe.  The 
essential  part  of  the  myth  of  Balder  is  his  premature 
death  at  the  hand  of  his  blind  brother  HoSr.  These  two 
elements  have  been  united  to  form  the  story  of  Sigur*l 
or  Siogfrieil  ;  and  here  the  worm  Fafnir  has  rejdaced 
Jormimgandr,  while  in  the  place  of  HoSr  we  have  Hogni 
or  Hagen.* 

This  is  enough  to  show  us  that  Sigurd  and  Siegfried 
are  true  descendants  from  the  heroes  of  ancient  heathen 
days,  and  that  the  tradition  of  the  heroic  eharacttT  hml 
not  been  essentially  changed  from  one  epoch  to  another. 
Other  remnants  of  heathen  belief  are  visible  in  the  Volsung 


t  Odbion  biu  come  to  be  oonfoDndod  with  Hofir  in  this  lator  epic;  for 
iheru  ran  b«  un  qut-sftion  tiial  Hn:^en  u  uieaiiL  for  Otlhinn.  (Kuu  5upr» 
p.  SiH,  nnle.)  In  the  Vnlsiinf*  epic  CMbtnn  biis  nltn^ther  sunk  from  the 
hinh  ptwition  whiih  hv  hfhU  in  ilie  poemn  of  tho  rc'Ujrious  pnrt  nf  l}ic  Kildn. 
Hi'  hti-s  ci^osivl  to  he  so  much  tho  frii'i.d  fA  nmn  nml  he*  ha»  c('iL<«ei|  al>o  co 
bo  so  }>owcrful  us  he  unci*  was.    8oc  w)inl  t8  niU  in  tho  next  paragreph. 
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lays  -whereof  in  former  cbaptera  we  have  alrea<ly  noted 
the  most  conspicuoue — and  in  Beowulf.  But  in  the  laUat 
poem  of  the  cycle,  the  Nibelungun,  these  minor  Iracea 
are  not  to  be  found.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  thing 
in  the  poem  (and  tbis  applies  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
Volauijg  Saga  also)  is  the  absence  of  relig^ious  feeling 
from  it.  It  ia  little  affected  by  the  beliefs  of  heathen 
Gerumny,  bat  still  less  is  it  affected  by  the  creed  of 
Christendom.  Yet  this  yery  absence  of  relig-ioua  feeling 
is  expressive  of  the  time  dariug;  which  the  Nibelongen 
epic  sprang  into  existence.  It  belongs  precisely  to  that 
era  of  transition  when  a  great  part  of  the  German  nation 
had  left  behind  them  their  old  gods  and  had,  as  jets,  foand 
no  new  divinity. 

In  the  Nibelungr^n  the  names  of  some  few  among  Uie 
actors  of  the  drama  are  historical,  as,  for  example,  Etzel, 
who  is  Attila,  and  Dietrich  of  Bern,  who  is  the  OstrogotLic 
king  Theodoric'  Those  names  are  enough  to  sug-gost  the 
tiuje  at  which  the  Nibelungen  epic  had  its  birth.  And 
though  the  motive  of  the  poem  hiia  insensibly  shift*^  from 
•what  it  was  at  first,  and  has  been  presented  in  a  form  more 
intelligible  to  the  readers  of  the  thirteonth  century  than  it 
would  have  had  if  it  told  only  of  disputes  for  the  possah 
sion  of  a  treasure,  still  the  epic  has  preserved  in  a  wonder- 
ful degree  the  spirit  of  the  time  which  gave  it  birth. 

I  am  insensibly  led  to  fi|>eak  of  the  ethic  characteristics 
of  the  Nibelungen,  contrary  to  the  principle  which  I  laid 
down  anon  that  the  ethics  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  not  u 
part  of  our  concern,  because  the  spirit  and  morale  of  this 
great  poem  are  so  peculiar  and  so  typical  of  the  time  in 
which  the  Nibelungen  legend  first  sprang  up.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  that  special  period  of  transition  from  heathenism 
ta  Christianity  and  from  the  total  barbarism  of  the  old 
Teutonic  life  to  the  semi-barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
tone  and  in  ethic  the  poem  must  be  called  heathen,  in  that 
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there  i3  nothing  in  it  at  all  suggestive  of  Cbristiaoity. 
Bnt  it  does  not  stiggest  either  the  hoathcnism  of  the  old 
days.  It  belongs  only  to  that  epoch  during  which  the 
German  invaders  bad  abandoned  Odhlnn,  for  they  liad 
left  hiui  behind  in  their  ancestral  villages,  bnt  had  not  yet 
adoptc<l  Christ.  The  pictnre  wliioh  the  lay  htAda  np  be- 
fore us  is  a  horrible  one,  a  tissue  of  aimless  slaughter,  a 
liistory  almost  altogether  foul  and  bloody,  in  which  if 
some  noble  figures  for  a  time  appear  they  are  sure  to  be 
the  first  to  perish.'  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  pic- 
ture here  drawn,  so  different  from  th«)se  drawn  b^'  Tacitus 
and  fi"om  those  presented  in  rnore  Christian  epic^,  is  true 
for  all  time  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  for  the  exact  era 
to  which  it  refers.  The  people  were  caught  with  the  de- 
lirium of  conquest  and  by  the  fatal  enchantment  of  wealth. 
All  their  thought  was  now  concentrated  on  heaps  of  gold, 
such  as  those  for  which  their  heroes  are  described  as  fight- 
ing. This  desire  for  the  possession  of  a  hoard  of  buried 
treasure  is  the  one  motive  force  of  the  whole  drama. 
While  from  the  fiercer  Yolsnng  and  Nibelungen  poems 
the  cruelty  and  greed  look  out  in  all  their  native  horror, 
even  in  the  milder  Beowulf  the  importance  attaching  to  the 
gaining  of  such  a  hoai-d  is  shown  as  conspicuously,  though 
less  repulsively.  The  killing  of  the  dragon  was  the  crown- 
ing act  of  the  hero's  glorious  career*  All  his  adventures 
were  consummated  in  the  gaining  of  the  '  heathen  hoard,' 
and  a  heroic  life  was  thought  to  reach  its  due  ending  in 
snch  a  deed.  As  Beowulf  was*  dying  he  bade  his  comrade 
bring  forth  the  treasure,  to  feast  his  eyes  therewith.  Then 
lie  gave  thanks. 

Ic  ftara  frsetwa  For  this  treasure  I 

FreAn  ealles  f>anc,  Thanks  to  the  I»rd  of  all, 

Wiildnr  cyninge,  To  the  King  of  Renown, 

Wordum  secge.  Uo  now  expross. 


•  SteRfrieil,  though  he  ia  the  horn  of  the  Nitwltuiffen,  and  la  besidcfl 
iho  only  Una  CThAnictcT  in  tho  |iiccp.  is  HUin  in  tbo  sixteentb  Arrntiw9f 
and  the  poem  contaiiu  ihirtj-moe  of  thew  cantos. 
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iinum  leddiim, 
Air  BWjlt  diP)re, 
Swyic  ge&tr^anJ 


That  these  I  tnigb& 
For  my  people. 
Ere  my  death  day, 
Sach  acquire. 


That  this  fever  should  have  seized  upon  the  Germia 
races  duriug  the  era  of  their  first  conqnesta  in  Bonrnzi 
territory  will  not  seem  strange  to  us  wheu  we  think  of  all 
the  enchantments  which  were  woven  for  them  in  tlus  fl 
lands  to  which  they  came.  Little  did  t)iey  guess  wb&t  " 
powers  lay  in  ambush  there,  powers  not  less  iatoxicatiijg 
to  the  sense,  and  not  less  deceitful  to  the  mind,  than  were 
the  spells  of  those  giants  who,  to  Teutonic  fancy,  held  all 
regions  remote  from  the  German's  native  home. 

The  euchantment  which  first  fell  upon  the  invaders 
came  from  tliat  wonder  of  Roman  civilisation  of  which 
they  had  before  only  heard.  The  Goths  in  Miesia,  to 
whom  the  apostle  IJlfilas  preached  in  the  fourth  century,' 
were  hviug  a  life  not  greatly  difi'erent  from  the  life  of 
their  Aryau  forefathers  two  thousand  years  before.  Like 
the  Aryas,  who  counted  everything  by  their  herds,  these 
Goths  had  no  wealth  but  in  their  cattle,  and  when  Ulfila3 
desired  to  translate  into  their  tongue  any  of  the  words  for 
money  in  the  New  Testament  he  could  find  no  equivalent 
but  the  Gothic  faihu,  which  means  cattle.  Yet,  before  a 
generation  had  passed  away,  the  same  Goths  had  been 
transplanted  into  the  midst  of  the  teeming  luxury  of  Italy 
and  Southern  Gaul.  All  the  stored  wealth  of  these  couu- 
tries  lay  before  them  to  make  their  own.  It  is  true  that  to 
them  money,  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  now  put,  had  little 
value;  and  they  probably  never  understood  how  coined 
metal  could  be  juade  subservient  to  the  gratification  of 
civilised  tastes  and  appetites.  They  had  no  need  of  and  no 
care  for  the  real  beauties  which  adorned  the  life  of  a  rich 
Roman  citizen— his  stately  villas,  his  statues,  his  gardens 
— but  his  more  portable  wealth  they  could  seize  upon  and 
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■  Beowulf,  I.  6580  0qq. 
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cherish,  as  thoii^'h  it  held  some  charm  which  mipht  con- 
vert their  rough  lives  into  lives  cupiiblc  of  the  enjoyments 
which  they  naw  and  envied  and  could  not  reach.  We 
know  what  kind  of  useless  use  thej  did  make  of  the 
treasures  which  they  gained.  One  picture  of  their  method 
of  employing  the  precious  metals  is  {riven  to  us  in  the  inven- 
tory of  the  marriage  presents  which  were  hrought  to  the 
Visigoth  Ataulf  when  he  espoiised  the  sister  of  HonoriuB. 
Gibbon  '  tells  of  the  hundred  bowls  full  of  gold  and  jewels 
which  were  brought  by  the  Goths  as  a  present  to  the  bride 
PUioidia;  of  the  fifty  cups  and  sixteen  patens  of  gold ;  of 
the  immense  viissorium  or  dish  of  the  same  metal,  in 
weight  500  jKiunds,  which  was  discovered  in  the  treasnre- 
house  of  Narbonne  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the 
Franks.  But  a  better  notion  of  the  rude  use  of  treasure 
among  the  Teuton  peoples  is  given  by  the  roughly-mude 
utensils — bowls,  jars,  and  platters — all  in  solid  gold,  which, 
under  the  name  of  viking  treasures,  are  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Copenhagen.  Such  witnesses  a^  tliese  from 
the  historic  past  take  away  their  utterly  fabulou»character 
from  accounts  of  ti'easure  contained  in  the  ballad  poetry  of 
the  same  age  ;  as,  for  example,  the  description  in  Beowulf  of 
the  palace  of  Hrothgar,  King  of  the  King  Danes,  which 
was  roofed  with  pure  gold.  We  may  gather  from  these 
examples  how  the  Germans  actuall}'  employed  the  hoards 
that  they  won ;  but  we  can  never  learn  the  full  effect 
which  the  vision  of  this  wealth  had  u]>on  their  imagina- 
tions.  Why  the  siglit  of  treasure  in  the  precious  met<ils 
begets  in  men  a  wolfish  craving  and  more  than  wolfish 
cruelty  it  were  hard  to  Kay.  It  was  so  with  the  Spaniards 
of  the  sixteenth  ceutur}\  as  with  these  Germans  of  the 
sixth.  The  whole  nation  had  now,  like  their  natiitnal 
hero,  Sigurd,  eaten  of  the  serpent's  heart — a  dreadful 
sacrament  of  cruelty  and  desire.  They  had  grown  wiser, 
but  thej  had  grown  to  have,  like  Athene,  *  untender  hearts.' 
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We  shall  tbe  better  appreciate  this  characteristic  o( 
the  Nibelungen  epics  when  we  have  been  able  to  compare 
tbem  with  ajiothor  cycle  of  poems  which  are  as  essentially 
i*hri3tinii  as  the  Nibelungen  are  un-Christian.  To  finil  a 
true  antithesis  to  the  great  epic  of  conquest  an<l  spoliatioQ, 
such  an  antithesis  as  may  show  the  vhang'a  in  iueti*i 
thoughts  and  lives  after  the  Middle  Ages  had  reollv 
<hiwned,  we  shall  have  to  pass  on  to  that  series  of  pf>ettn 
which  are  called  the  *  Chansons  de  Geste,'  the  great  Kurling 
epio  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  These  poeuu 
are  as  completely  informed  by  the  spirit  of  inediieral 
Catholicism  as  the  Nibelungen  is  informed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Teutonic  conquests.  But  before  we  look  at  the 
*  Chansons  de  Geste  '  let  us  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  trace 
some  of  the  lower  currents  of  popular  mythology,  which 
existed  during  these  ages — from  the  time  of  the  Teutonic 
couqucsts  to  the  time  of  the  riae  of  the  Karling'  poems. 


Epics,  it  has  been  said,  belong  to  an  age  in  whii-li 
some  great  emotion  is  stirring  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
giving  a  unity  to  their  national  life  and  making  them  ' 
march  together  in  a  rhythmic  motion  as  to  the  tune  of  a 
war  song.  Of  this  order  of  creations  were,  whatever  their 
faults,  the  Nibelungen-Lied  and  the  other  poems  of  that 
cycle;  of  such  an  order  was  the  Carlovingian  epic,  of 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  presently,  and 
which  arose  when  men's  thoughts  were  being  tumcnl 
toward  the  great  contest  between  the  East  and  the  We^t, 
between  Mohammadauism  and  Christianity.  But  in ' 
quieter  times  or  in  phu^ea  remote  from  the  stir  of  excite- 
ment and  adventure  the  stream  of  popular  mythology 
keeps  almost  unchanged  its  tranquil,  languid  course. 

The  liteimture  of  the  kind  which  the  Nibelungen 
represents  belongs  to  the  warlike  classes.  Those  who 
first  chauated  the  stanzas  of  the  Gennan  epic  were  they 
who  had  been  the  votanos  of  Odhiun,  the  Wind,  who  had 
kept  the  mark  and  guarded  the  village.     They  went  forth 
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^Robecome  the  ruling  races  in  tbe  countries  whicli  they 
"  conquered.  In  these  lands  they  fuuiid  the  oldor  inhubit- 
ants  mure  civilised  than  themselves,  but  without  national 
spint  or  national  coherence,  who  were  destined  soon  to 
sink  to  tbe  class  of  serfs  and  ppusantii.  Thus  for  awhile 
these  conquering  Germans  stood  apart,  forming  a  nation- 
ality of  their  own,  belonging  neither  to  their  native 
country,  which  they  abandoned,  nor  to  tbe  land  into  wLich 
tbey  came.     They  lived  still  a  life  of  camps;  they  were 

»evcr  on  the  move  and  had  no  sense  of  property  nor  of  a 
settled  home.*     Therefore  the  national  epic  which  repre- 
sents their  deeds  and  thoughts  is  in  many  ways  peculiar 
»Bnd  can  scarcely  bo  takt*n  for  an  episode  in  the  regular 
development  of  belief.     But  with  the  peaceful  brethren 
whom  they  left  behind,  and  among  the  peasant  folk  whom 
I      they   conquered,   tlie    old     creeds,    the     religion    of    the 
B  Germans  by  the  one  and  the  beliefs  of  the  Celts  by  the 
^  other,  w«re  cherished   more   persistently.      But    as  the 
common   people   in   both   regions  were   for  the   present 
deprived  of  their  natural  leaders  and  of  the  more  eager 
and  adventurous  minds  among  them,  their  creeds  threw 
oft'  the  tiner  portions  of  them  and  sank  down  to  be  essen- 
tially the  beliefs  of  peasants. 

There  is  in  every  religious  system  a  popular  mythology 

which  lies  like  a  soft  alluvial  bed  all  round  the  more 

striking  elevations  of  religious  thouglit ;  and  which,  CASily 

^  a«  it  seems  to  take  impressions,  is  sometimes  foun<l  to  form 

Kthe  most  immutable  portion  of  the  creed.      The  earth- 

"  qiiakes,  the   sudden   cataclasms    which    overwhelm    the 

heights,  leave  these  parts  uninjured.     They  become  most 

noticeable  when  the  striking  features  of  the  religion  have 

been  for  a  time  annihilated ;  but  they  have  pre-existed  in 

days  long  anterior  to  these  changes,  and  are  not  by  such 

revolutions  called  into  being.     We  have  seen  how,  while 


I 


'  This  character  nttadiing  to  the  Mrro\in(rinn  Kriinka  has  boen  vexy 
^ell  pttiDted  out  hy  Quixot  (6^>«r*  tlf  VJlUtaire  de  /Vtfttcr,  S"*  leyuu)  aad 
ftfter  him  hy  Uicbelet  {^Hut.  dr.  France »  Uvre  iL) 
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those  elements  of  a  creed  which  niaj  be  calletl  national 
are  always  the  grander  ones,  there  may  remain  among 
separate  fragments  of  tJio  people  maiij  beliefs  whicli  are 
little  removed  i'voin  a  primitive  fetich  worship.  If  ilw 
nation  is  fur  awhile  denationalised,  and  transformed  into 
a  cougoriea  of  units,  these  primitive  eJemeuts  of  belief  will 
again  come  to  the  front.  It  was  throngh  this  kind  ut 
separation  between  the  different  elements  of  society  that 
opportunity  was  given  for  the  mythology  of  the  lower 
people  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  to  take  its  phice  as  ii 
eventually  did  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Middle  Ag8&, 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  three  distinctly  trac^LhW 
streams  of  folk  belief  which  must  be  taken  to  have  flowed 
side  by  side  with  the  mure  important  epics  of  the  Mi<lill« 
Ages^side  by  side  with  tlic  Nibclungen  and  side  by  siJ^f 
with  the  Karling  poems.  Each  stream  bears  the  cha- 
racter of  a  mythology  sprung  np  among  a  conquered  Taco 
or  at  any  rate  among  the  inferior  ordern  of  society. 

First  of  ail,  there  was  among  the  Celts  in  England 
itself,  and  probably  in  other  lands,  a  large  body  of  ancient 
lieroic  myth  which  celebrated  the  deeds  of  the  gods  or 
heroes  of  the  Celtic  creed,  and  out  of  which  the  portioo 
which  has  survived  for  us  eventually  took  the  alnipe  of  the 
legend  of  Arthur.  This  legend  only  became  oenenilly 
popular  toward  the  very  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Having 
for  centuries  lived  on  in  neglect,  and  passeti  from  month 
to  mouth  among  the  jieasantry,  it  suddenly  grew  into  favour 
just  at  the  time  at  which  the  more  famous  'Chansons  de 
Geste  *  %vere  faUing  out  of  notice.  This  legend  of  Arthur 
contained  in  it  many  elements  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  mytho- 
logy, elements  of  that  mythology  wliicli  are  also  noticeable 
in  another  popular  tradition  of  which  we  shall  presently 
speak.  In  a  former  chapter  we  saw  how  this  legend  pre* 
served  the  true  Celtic  form  of  the  n»yth  of  the  Eartldj' 
Paradise.  But  the  Arthur  legend  could  not  have  been  in 
any  wide  sense  a  ix»pular  mythology.  It  was  cherishe 
by   the   Britons,  but   the   Celts  of   Continental    Euro 


had  been  too  long  Romajiiaed,  and  were  too  thorou'/hly 
Ckriatian,  to  remember  the  histories  of  their  fabulous 
leroes.  Therefore  the  legend  belongs  of  right  only  to  ii. 
Bmall  sectioa  of  this  raoe,  and  takes  no  important  place 
^^in  the  mythology  of  mcdiLCval  Eun.>j)e.* 
^B  Much  more  truly  popular  among  the  majss  of  the  Celtic 
^B>eop1o— the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  for  example,  in  the  days 
^p»f  Merovingian  mle — must  have  been  a  parallel  series 
of  legends — those  of  the  saints.  These  were  to  some  ex- 
I      tent  examples  of  pre-Christian  mythology,  though  clothed 

in  the  garb  of  Christianity. 

^L      The  time  at  which  these  legends  began  to  circulate 

^K^as  the  century  which  followed  the  epoch  of  Merovingian 

conquest;   it   was   after  the    beginning   of   the    seventh 

century  that  men  first  began  to  collect  the  legends  and 

write  them  down.     The  age  of  persecution  had  now  ceased, 

and  time  was  beginning  to  grow  its  moss  and  lichen  over 

the  memories  of  the  martyrs  of  the  preceding  age,  men 

who  liad  been  dear  iu  every  way  to  the  subjugated  people, 

as  fellow-countrymen  and  as  champions  of  Christianity. 

Then  there  arose  a  race  of  pious  pnests,  who  went  about 

collecting  the  oral  traditions  and  graving  again^  like  Old 

Mortality  at  the  tombs  of  the  Covenanters,'  the  inscriptions 

•     ^which  had  once  been  written  iu  men's  hearts,  but  were 

Hbow  in  too  much  danger  of  becoming  effaced. 

1^^      In  monility  the  stories  of  the  saints  are  as  complete  a 

contrast  as  could  be  look»?d  for  to  the  morality  of  the  ruling 

races— as  that  was  portrayed  to  and  by  themselves  in 

their  epic   poems,   or   as   it   is  portrayed   to  us  by  the 

contempoi*ary  chroniclers.    The  saint  legend  is  childish  in 

that   innocent   and    simple  fashion    which    bespeaks    the 

mythology  of  peasant  folk  in  every  age.     \VTiero  we  are 

not  face  to  iace  with  the  Christian  element  of  the  story, 


N 


*  At  the  dnte  when  the  Arthur  legend  bec&nic  wiHelj  known  the  true 
mythic  age  of  Earupe  hnd  come  to  nii  end. 

*  This  simile  is  Guixot's.     Scu  Wis  line  esaay,  CvitTt  d'l/itt.  hfud.—Wtt* 
FVancc,  lo9on  17. 
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its  morality,  we  have  got  back  to  the  very  primitive  gpooal- 
Avork  of  mythology,  the  folk  tale.  These  stories  mmt 
have  grown  up  side  by  side  with  the  fairy  legends  which 
are  so  common  in  old  Franco,  tales  of  the  courils,  liiej 
corrigans*  and  Itittns  of  Brittany  and*  of  the  faya  aiidj 
dracs  of  the  South.  Such  beings  as  these  and  the  talt« 
that  are  devoted  to  them  are  earlier  than  the  greii 
creations  of  mythology  and  the  more  serious  part«  of 
belief;  and  they  are  also  much  longer  lived  than  these 
are. 

Perch*  ana  futn  nan  pao  mai  morire 

Fin  al  di  del  giudicio  universale.' 


Tn  days  when  the  German  races,  despite  their  pretendt?«l 
conversion,  would  have  little  to  do  with  Christianity,  and 
it  was  *  a  thing  unheard  of  for  a  Merovingian  to  become 
a  clerk,' 3  Christianity  must  needs  have  been  in  every  war 
a  religion  for  the  peasantry.  Even  the  rulers  of  tbc 
Church  were  in  those  days  chosen  from  among*  the  con- 
quered nice,  from  umont^  such  Romans  *  as  had  gained 
influence  over  the  barbarians ;  the  lower  orders  of  the 
priesthood  and  the  monks  were  drawn  from  the  peasant 
and  the  slavish  classes.*  It  was  for  this  reason  that  tlia 
legends  of  the  saints  were  so  deeply  imbued  with  the 
thoughts  and  beliefs  of  rustic  life ;  the  same  kind,  of  ad- 
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'  The  corrignns  wore  jimbftbly,  like  the  fnys,  orig-inaJIy  women.  Tl>e 
name  comes  from  cttrri^,  littlt;,  and  ffir^nn,  woman,  or  else  ^rcenn^  ecnie. 
r*>r)iu]w  thenf  Iwo  were  nriirinftUy  tjic  «ftmf!  word.  Sec  7>»rouJc  i\c  Liticj, 
lHti\>dHi'tUm  au  Lirre  dcji  /.n/iuuirn.  The  |>rcwjncc  of  t.he  fairy  eltMueul 
in  the  Arthurinn  Icpoiid  i»  alim  ver}'  noliceahie,  and  makes  a  i»tn>iij;  <xni* 
tnut  L>c(we«n  these  myths  and  tboso  of  the  Carloviogian  era.  Th«  bvt 
were  muL-ih  mure  Gvriuiui  tluio  Celtic. 

'  ^ijardo,  Orlandit  Tnnmoratiu  ii.  £')•  Ifi- 

■  .SoL>  the  Biory  of  ^t  Culumba  and  Tbeodobert  U. ;  ftlao  the  story  of 
Clniildfi,  who  .laid  that  !«hc  wonld  rather  see  her  grandchildren  dead  than 
tonsnnil.     f^rpT//.  7'Mr.  iil. 

*  Ronmuiflcd  Gauls  or  ^otJiH. 

*  It  wiu^ quite  otlicrwiMi'  in  the  da>8  of  CliarlemagDO ;  for  In  tiie  capHi 
larie.**  of  that  kin«  slaves  are  expressly  forbidden  to  bcoomc  monks:  tlii 
contrast  i.s  typical  of  thechanj^  which  [uuisod  over  Chriatcitdom  during  tt 
eighth  cetitury. 
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venture  runs  through  the  saint  legend  and  the  popular 
talc.  The  intervention  in  one  case  is  that  of  Provi- 
dence or  of  some  saint;  in  the  other  case  it  is  that  of 
the  little  familiar,  the  corrigan  or  fairy.  The  deeds  of 
ihe  two  orders  of  heroes  are  different  in  detail,  but  thej 
are  the  same  in  spirit  and  intention.  In  one  set  of  stones 
the  hero  conquers  his  enemies  by  his  fairy  gifts,  and  gains 
the  princess  at  the  end  ;  in  the  other  he  works  the  same 
wonilers  by  his  miraculous  powers,  overcoming  all  his 
foes,  avowed  and  secret,  and  becoming  the  confidant  of 
Icings.  That  he  afterwanls  falls  into  trouble  and  ends  by 
suffering  martyrdom  is  the  result  due  as  much  to  a  canon 
of  fitness  extt?mal  to  the  storyteller  as  to  any  predilection 
of  his  own. 

Tlte  third  ctirrent  was,  origiiuilly,  a  pure  stream  of 
popular  mythology.  It  was  unmixed  either  with  religion 
or  with  any  legends  of  that  higher  kind,  such  as  are  ne- 
cessary to  complete  a  religious  system.  The  stream  of 
■which  I  speak  was  the  great  Beast  Epic  of  mediseval 
Europe,  of  which  we  have  some  scattereti  remnants  in  the 
histories  of  Iteiiieke  the  Fox  and  Isengrim  the  Wolf,  Yet 
these  tales  are  doubtless  Imt  fragments  of  an  ancient  apo- 
logue, which  was  current  throughout  Northern  Europe. 

The  traces  of  the  lieinhart  legend  in  many  different 
lands  prove  the  wide  distribution  and  the  early  origin  of 
the  story.  Among  extant  editions  of  the  fable,  however, 
the  greater  number  belong  to  the  borderland  between 
Northern  France  and  Germany  ;  they  have  generally  come 
from  Upper  or  Lower  Flanders.  All  these  extant  forms  of 
the  Beast  Epic  are  of  too  modern  a  date  to  give  us  a  trust- 
worthy clue  to  the  nature  of  this  epic  at  the  time  at  which 
it  sprang  up  among  the  peasantry  of  Northern  Europe.' 


■ 


'  Grimm  {Reinhart  Fuehji)  has  published  a  number  of  the  earliest 
extant  forms  uf  tho  fable  of  Kcmhart  and  Isengrim.  The  first  of  tbcec  is 
a  LAtln  poem  w£  6S8  lines,  callct  J*mgrxm«a.  It  belongs  to  the  first  half 
of  the  twelfth  cenliirr.  Of  nearly  the  same  date  are  the  Jieinardm, 
another  Latin  poom  of  6^96  lines;  the  HetHhart  (Old  High  German),  of 
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It  is  difficult  to  settle  the  claim  to  its  anthorship  of  the 
two  nationalities— French  and  German.  For  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  French  has  so  completely  adopted  the  story 
that  the  name  of  the  hero,  Renard,  has  come  in  that  lan- 
guage to  stand  for  the  generic  name  for  fox,  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  older  word,  vulpe,  this  name  itself,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  other  chief  actors  in  the  stoiy,  Isengrim 
and  Bruin,  are  apparently  words  of  German  and  not  of 
French  origin.*  Tiiat  which  we  can  distinguish  iu  the 
epic  is  that  it  was  the  possession  of  the  lower  strata  of 
society.  The  hero,  Eenard,  is  the  representative  of  a  sub- 
ject race,  while  Isengrim,  the  wolf,  represents  the  con- 
querors ;  and  the  whole  -  history  of  the  poem  is  of  the 
wiles  by  which  Renard  gets  the  better  of  his  stronger 
cousin. 

But  though  Renard  represented  the  peasant  class 
wherever  the  legend  was  cuiTent,  I  am  on  the  whole  dis- 
posed to  look  upon  him  as  standing  rather  for  the  lower 
orders  of  the  German  race  than  for  the  subject  Celtic 
population.  There  is  a  close  relationship  between  Renard 
and  Isengrim  ;  they  are  not  of  alien  blood,  though  their 
interests  are  ever  opposed.*  In  truth,  the  character  of 
Renard   is   precisely    the* character  of  the  men   of  the 


2,266  lines  ;  and  the  lieinaert  de  Vox,  of  2,350  lines.  The  third  of  these 
four  poems  comes  from  Alsace,  the  other  throe  from  Flanders. 

The  three  great  poems  of  the  epic  cycle  arc  Uviimrdui  (twelfth  cen- 
tury), lioinan  de  lUnart  (thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century),  Iteineke  Fveht 
(end  of  fifteenth  century). 

'  *  Noble  *  (the  Lion)  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinctly  French  gloss. 
Otherwise  the  name  would  have  been  Adcl.  But,  as  Grimm  says,  t-be 
Bear  probably  originally  performed  the  office  of  king  {Ridnhart  Fuck*^ 
Inirod.  zlvii.'liii.)  This  office  was,  in  course  of  time,  transferred  to  the 
Lion. 

The  essential  cliaractcrs  of  the  drama  are,  says  Grimm,  the  conqueror, 
the  conquered,  and  the  jxidge — Wolf,  Ko-x,  and  llcar  or  Lion.  For 'con- 
queror '  and  '  conquered '  we  may  perhaps  substitute  *  ruling  *  and  *  subject  * 
races. 

'  Throughout  the  poems  tliey  constantly  call  each  other  coutin^  or  wnele 
and  vephfir.  The  nearness  of  kinship  between  the  fox  and  the  wolf  in 
popular  belief  is  well  shown  by  the  etymology  of  tlic  names  for  them,  veoif 
being  ctjinologically  allied  to  wl^H't. 
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coiintry  to  which  '  Roinhart  Fachs  *  seems  especially  to 
belong,  the  inhabitants  of  the  almost  independent  but 
yet  physically  weak  trading  cities  of  Flanders.  These 
men  were  still  essentially  German,  but  their  sympathies 
were  not  with  German  conquerors,  with  the  nobility  of 
France  or  Germany,  but  with  the  peasant  class.* 

§The  Thorr  of  Scandinavian  or  the  Donar  of  Teuton 
belief  became  in  time  the  patron  god  of  the  peasantry, 
and  instead  of  being  a  warrior  he  grew  to  be  a  promoter 
of  agriculture,  and  of  that  kind  of  war  only  which  agri- 
culture wages  against  the  rude  waste  tracts  of  a  country.* 
As  Odhinn  (Wnotan)  remained  the  warlike  god,  and  so  the 
god  of  the  ruling  classes,  thei*e  would  naturally  grow  up 
some  rivalry  between  the  two  chief  Toutx^n  divinities.  A 
trace  of  this  enmity  is  shown  in  one  of  the  Eddaic  poems, 

tthe  '  Ilarbar^sljo'S,'  at  least  in  the  latest  acceptation  of  its 
intention ;  for  though  Harbar<5  began  by  being  a  giant, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  was  eventually  confounded 
with  Odhinn.  Without  meaning  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  original  story  of  the  *  Reineke  Fuchs '  was  iu  any  way 
founded  upon  the  myth  system  of  Asgard  and  the  Teuton 
divinities,  I  can  imagine  that  in  its  actual  shape  it  does 

I  bear  some  traces  of  this  mythology  as  it  ajtpeared  during 
its  latter  years.  It  may  well  be  that  the  red  Eeinekc  has 
inherited  something  from  tlie  red  Thorr  and  the  grey 
Isengrim,  something  from  the  grey  Odhuin.'  In  Iceland 
tile  fox  is  still  sometimes  called  holtQp(')rr  (wood-Thorr).* 
Odhinn  was  generally  the  grey-headed  and  grey-bearded 
■  It  is  onlj  in  I  lie  later  forms  of  the  Reineke  Icfccnd  thAt  the  hero  ia 
converted  into  a  knijpht  po«M;s6injr  a  caaUr  Malepcrtua. 

■  See  Simr<x;k.  liamihuch  pa^im,  on*I  Utilund,  Drr  MffthnM  van  TTW. 

1"  Thorr,  n*  the  TlmnderCT,  was  always  the  red  Go<t  He  was  imagrined 
to  have  a  rtd  be«ni  (Korn  S6g.  ii.  182,  x.  329).  Odhian  is  sometimes  a  red 
pod,  though  mnri>  pcneraUy  a  ^ey.  RcMnhart  is  constantly  addres«>tHl  as 
the  '  red,'  as  is  indeed  nitural.  .Sec  IfeirmrdHs,  284,  1 163  ;  JMnarrt,  43B4  ; 
Horn,  d^  Jtmart,  4B3,  64)2.  4557.  60S8,  6074,  fiCSit,  82fil,  «815,  9683. 
Isengrim  is  almuhl  ss  often  styled  the  •  grey,'  eaniM,  Mfftt,  Ac 
*  Grimm,  1).  M.  1 148. 
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god ;  and  the  wolf  was  especially  Bucred  to  him.  Where- 
fore Isen^im  would  be  an  appropriate  representative  of 
Odhinn.  And  it  i3  very  probable  that  beside  the  element 
of  primitive  belief  in  this  Beast  Epic,  a  species  of  mytho- 
logy which  is  probably  earlier  than  the  construction  of  any 
Asgard  or  ordered  pantheon  of  gods,  and  which  may  ha.ro 
belonged  as  much  to  Celts  as  to  Germans,  there  is  like- 
wise some  reminiscence  of  the  peculiar  religious  system 
of  the  Teutonic  people. 


Such  fragments  of  pristine  belief  as*  these  wMch  we 
have  enumerated  I  place  about  the  period  during  which 
the  German  conquerors  were  settling  into  their  new 
homes,  and  Europe  w;is  eutering  up<.m  its  medieval  life. 
I  do  this  not  because  this  kind  of  popular  belief  does  in 
itself  belong  to  any  peculiar  age,  but  because  it  is 
especiaJly  in  times  of  transition,  and  we  may  say  of 
denationalisation,  that  primitive  myths  take  an  important 
place  in  the  world's  creed.  It  is  only  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  they  rise  to  the  Burfacc  and  assume  some- 
thing of  the  dignity  of  national  epice. 

Uut  the  German  rac^  was  not  destined  to  remain  Tor 
ever  so  little  like  a  nation,  so  much  like  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  xls  it  was  during  the  age  which  immediately 
succeeded  its  conquests  of  Koman  territory,  during  the 
rule  of  the  Merovingian  kings  in  France,  of  the  Lombards 
in  Italy,  during  the  days  of  the  Suevi  and  Visigoths  in 
Spain  and  of  our  Heptarchy  in  England.  A  new  influence 
of  German  thought  began  to  make  itself  felt  when  the 
Karling  dynasty  supplanted  the  Merovingian  dynasty  in 
Fi-ancG,  and  when  through  the  strength  of  the  eastern 
Franks  that  dynasty  became  in  the  person  of  Charles  the 
supreme  ruler  in  Europe. 

Though  a  thuusand  unrecorded  Christmas  I' 
passed  away  since  then,  history  will  not««^-  '" 
that  Chiistmas  Day  of  the  year  800,  wh4 
was   kneeling  before   the  altar  of  B' 
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Leo  III.  (so  Eginhard  tells  iho  story  ^)  came  behind  him 
nn perceived,  and  placing*  a  diadem  upon  liis  head  cried 
ont,  '  Hail  to  Charles  the  Augustus,  the  gi*eat  and  peac* 
ful  Emperor  of  the  Romans !  *  The  vision  which  floated] 
before  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  of  those  days  was  the 
revival  of  the  old  effete  Western  Empire  under  better 
conditions,  with  a  strong  orthodox  Emperor  at  its  headj 
and  of  a  renewal  with  all  its  ancient  glories  of  the  Roman 
civilisation.  But  it  was  not  this  that  the  ceremony  of 
that  Christmas  Day  did  really  sohnuniso.  The  Roman 
nation  was  not  galvanised  into  new  lite  ;  in  place  thereof 
the  power  of  the  barbarians  was  established  and  the  era 
of  their  influence  on  European  history  was  inaugurated. 
In  the  person  of  their  king  the  crown  was  placed  upon  the^H 
head  of  the  Germans.  ^1 

Now  for  the  first  time  for  many  hundred  years  some 
order  and  fixed  law  began  to  appear  in  the  governance  of 
society;    for  now  all  the  nations,  save  those   in    the    far 
North  and  in  the  East,  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
Now,   too,   all   tlie   conquests   of  the  Germans  over  thej 
Romans  and  Celts  had  come  to  an  end."      No  longer 
thought    remained    of    migration   or   of  further   change. 
The    life   of  camps   was   abandoned,   and    that  completely 
settlement  of  the  Germans  in  thoir  new  lands  took  plnce^| 
which   directly  led  to  the  institution  of  feudalism,    and      'I 
hence  to  the  petrified,  unvarying  life  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

The  literature  which  speaks  most  eloquently  of  the 
beliefs  and  feelings  of  the  age  which  followed  this  i^stablish- 
ment  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  ia  that  immense  cycle 
of  epic  poems  which  has  gathered  round  the  name  of  the 
great  emperor,  and  which  is  heuce  called  the  Kurliug  epic.^^ 
But  the  name  by  which  tliey  were  distinguished  in  their^| 
own  day  was  *  Chansons  do  Gestc.'    The  stories  which  are  ^^ 
told  in  these  songs,  almost  without  exception,  revolve 
round  the  traditional  figure  of  Charlemagne.     But 

'    T^i^^  Kar.  Ma^ni,  100;  Annai.  31.J, 

*  Bare  in  the  far  West^-Wsl««,  Xreiaod,  tfootUnd. 
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Charlemagne  is  not  the  historical  king  of  the  Fran](8 ;  he  ii 

the  m^'thio  being  which  a  couple  of  centuries  of  K'gendarj 
hero  worship  have  made  him.  The  motive  of  the  poems — 
the  Bpirit,  that  is  to  say,  which  moves  and  animates  them— 
.  is  the  spirit  of  the  crusiuler,  for  they  arose  at  the  beginning 
of  the  great  contest  between  the  East  and  the  West ;  thi^y 
faded  away  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  cmsades  die<l 
down.  In  these  jKwms  Charlemagne  is  transformed  into 
the  ideal  cnisader.  Hia  dee<ls  of  arms  are  wrought  for  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Saracen,  and  nearly  all  the  actions  of 
the  other  heroes  of  the  songs  have  the  same  inient. 

Though  Christian  in  tone,  the  'Chansons '  are  not  Celtic; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  essentially  Germanic  They  are 
Teutonic  in  the  spirit  that  animates  tliem,  in  the  trauip 
of  battle  to  which  they  seenj  t<')  keep  time,  in  the  forms  of 
love  and  hate  which  they  chronicle;  they  are  Teutonic 
even  in  lesser  details,  as  in  the  actual  method  of  fighting 
which  they  describe  and  the  mode  of  armnging  an  army, 
or  in  the  systc^m  of  administering  justice.'  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  *  Chansons  de  Goste  '  are,  not  less  than  the 
Nibelungen,  the  oifspring  of  the  chaunta  by  which  from 
time  immemorial  the  German  Hue  of  battle  used  to  go 
encouraged  into  action,  and  in  which,  when  the  battle 
was  over,  the  soldiers  used  to  find  their  voice  again  by  the 
fireside.  Tradition,  therefore,  was  never  quite  broken 
through  between  the  days  of  the  old  heathen  war  songs 
and  those  of  the  birth  of  the  newer  Christian  epic.  And  it 
could  hardly  be  but  that  many  of  the  legends  of  heathenism 
were  handed  on  from  one  era  to  the  other. 

True  the  religion  of  the  people  had  been  utterly 
changed  between  the  two  epochs;  and,  so  far  as  regards 
either  the  fonnal  belief  or  the  morality  of  the  'Chansons,' 
these  afford  as  great  a  contrast  as  could  be  imagined  to 
the  thoughts  of  heathenism  upon  the  same  subjects.  The 
Christian  theory  of  morals,  in  the  form  in  which  that  was 


^6e«  L^on  GaoUer,  K^jffefran^aite,  vol.  i.  p.  2B. 
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understood  in  the  tenth  and  elerenth  centuries,  shines 
brightly  in  these  poems,  and  at  once  divides  them  by  an 
impassable  gTilf  from  the  poems  of  the  Nibelungen  cycle. 
But  as  regards  the  outer  rei^ion  of  belief,  that  part  which 
does  not  touch  closply  upon  morality,  and  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  Biblical  teaching  concerning  this 
world  or  tho  next,  the  barrier  between  the  Christian  epic 
and  the  older  literature  of  heathen  times  is  hir  less 
conspicuous.  It  was  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  pattern 
of  Odhinn,  of  Thon*,  or  of  other  gods  and  heroes  of  Asgard 
and  Walhalla  that  the  legendary  characters  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  paludins  wei*e  formed. 

The  emperor  himself  is  in  many  ways  tho  counterpart 
of  Odiiinn  (Wuotan),  and  seems  to  perform  the  same 
duties  in  tlxe  midst  of  his  twelve  peers  which  Odhinn 
exercised  among  the  twelve  go<l8  of  Asgard.  The  part 
v/hich  Odhinn  played  in  Valhoil  the  same  part  did 
Charles  play  at  Aix,  Tlie  former  was,  na  we  saw, 
essentially  the  counsellor  and  the  wise  one  among  the 
gods.  Though  he  was  a  god  of  battle  and  mighty  in  the 
combat,  he  was  less  distinctively  a  fighter  than  a  deliberator. 
Thorr  and  Tyr  could  do  battle  as  well  as  he ;  but  none 
|>03ses8ed  the  wisdom  of  Odhinn.  Now  this  is  just  tho 
character  which  attaches  to  Charles.  Roland  or  Oliver 
can  do  the  fighting,  but  Charles  is  always  the  one  who 
Jakorf  and  gives  counsel,  who  settles  upon  the  occasion  and 
the  place  of  war.  In  the  'Chanson  de  Roland  '  there  is  a 
fine  picture  of  Cliarlcs  seated  to  receive  the  ambassadors 
from  a  certain  Saracen  king.  We  see  him  on  a  golden 
throne>  with  hair  and  long  beard  all  white — 

Blanche  ad  la  barbe  o  tut  flont  lo  chief — 

with  head  bent  down,  eyes  cast  upon  the  ground,  long 
pondering  before*  he  gave  his  answer ;  *  for,'  says  tho 
poet, '  Charles  never  spake  in  haste.' 

>  jreovcr  the  likeness  between   Odhinn  and  Chnrlea 
Bpp*    if   peculiaily   strong   in   one    respect^    viz.    in   the 
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aspect  of  great  age  which  each  wears.  It  is  as  strange  to 
endow  a  chief  god  as  to  endow  a  popnlar  hero  with  the 
appearance  of  eld.  Although  the  former  might  be  bujk 
posed  to  have  existed  through  all  time,  one  could  uot 
have  expected  that  men  would  have  fancied  him  bearii^ 
on  his  person  any  impress  of  the  flight  of  years ;  and  one 
would  have  expected  it  least  of  all  with  a  people  who  set 
BO  much  value  upon  physical  strength  as  did  the  GermanA. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  wherever  Odhinu  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  later  German  tradition  it  is  as  a  quite  old,  grey- 
headed, grey-bearded  man.  He  is,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Morris's  '  Sigurd  the  Volsung,*  *one-eyed,  and  seeming 
ancient.*  I  do  nut  hnow  whether  this  had  always  been 
the  conception  of  Odhinn,  but  it  certainly  was  the  image  of 
him  which  existed  in  the  latter  days  of  paganism.  And 
now  in  the  dawning  of  the  Christian  epic  we  see  the  same 
conception  euibodied  in  Charles.  There  are  some  ^  Chansons' 
which  tell  of  Charlemagne's  boyhood  and  early  youth, 
though  these  are  not  among  the  earliest  of  the  collection. 
In  any  ca«e  the  minute  this  early  youth  is  passed  Charle- 
magne seems  to  have  become  suddenly  a  very  old  man. 
There  is  no  intermediate  stage  between  twenty  and  sixty 
or  more.  Charlemagne  is  nearly  always  called,  as  in  the 
passage  just  quoted,  him  *  of  the  white  beard.'  In  the 
*  Chanson  de  Rohmd/  the  oldest  and  the  most  truly  epic  of 
all  the  collection,  Charlemagne  is  made  to  be  two  hundred 
years  old  and  more — mien  escient  douz  cenz  anz  ad  pn»g*;i. 

Again,  Charles  has  still  somewhat  the  character  of  the 
tempest  god ;  he  seems  to  wield,  like  Odhinn,  the  powers 
of  the  storm,  and  the  thunder  like  Zeus  or  Thorr ;  the 
glance  of  his  eyes  can  strike  men  to  the  ground  as  if  they 
had  been  stnick  by  the  bolt.  Odhinn  had  for  ever  flying 
round  his  head  two  ravens,  Hugiu  and  Munin  (Thonght 
and  Memory),  who  were  his  counsellors.  In  place  of  these 
Charles  has  two  heavenly  guides— namely,  two  angels — 
who  never  leave  him. 

Another  thing  which  draws  close  the  link   between 
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the  god  and  the  epic  hero  is  that  in  popular 
dition  Chaj*le3  the  Great  is  made  to  lie  asleep  beneath  a 
mountain,  where,  without  question^  Odhiun  had  onco  slept 
before.'  In  other  traditions  a  still  later  national  hero, 
Frederick  Redbeard  (Barbarossa),  takes  the  place  of  the 
goil.  He  sleeps  at  Kaiserlautern  or  at  Kiffhiiuser.  Every- 
one knows  the  story  of  the  shepherd  youth  who,  by  an 
underground  passage,  found  his  way  into  the  midst  of  the 
hill,  and  there  saw  tVederick  witli  his  head  upon  a  table, 
through  which  the  beard  of  the  king  had  gi-owu.  Frederick 
awoke  at  the  sound  of  the  strange  footsteps,  and  demanded 
of  the  shepherd,  '  Ai-e  the  raven»  still  flying  round  the 
hill  ?  *  '  Yes,'  he  answered.  *  Then  must  I  sleep  another 
hundred  years.'  In  this  t^ile  the  birds  of  Odhinn  still 
linger  to  mark  the  place  where  he  sleeps  and  the  true 
individuality  of  the  sleeper. 

The  Valkyriur  too  are  not  wanting  from  the  legend  of 
Charlemagne,  for  they  are  represented  by  the  daughters 
of  the  emperor.  These  women  are  ever  described  as  vira- 
goes. They  were  said  to  ride  with  their  father  to  battle ; 
one  of  them,  Emma,  actually  carried  off  by  force  a  hesi- 
tating lover.' 

One  antique  Teuton  goddess,  reappearing  in  these 
tales,  does  so  while  keeping  her  proper  name.  This  is 
Berchta  (Perchta)*  whom  in  a  former  chapter  we  spoke  of 
as  the  counterpart  in  Gennuny  proper  of  the  Norse  god- 
dess Frigg,  the  wife  of  Odhinn.  Berchta  seems,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  one  of  the  names  of  this  consort  of  Wuotan, 
aud  the  goddess  herself  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Queen  of 
Heaven."  The  same  name  recurs  continually  in  the 
■  Chansons  de  Geste.'  There  is  Berte  aits  grans  pies  (Bertha 
Broadfoot),  the  mother  of  Charles;  and  another  Bertha, 


■*  In  one  instance,  at  aM  events,  the  mounUiiii  is  called  ^^*cM^allsbe^g. 

•  Grimui,  Deuttehr  Sa^n,  il.  116,  ic 

'  See  Grimm.  It.  M.  i.  l!2e  *i\<\. ;  Sinirook,  Ihmdb.  difr  deut.  Myth.  293 
357,  364,  -tOU,  648;  also  Wuttke.  IkitUch.  Vothab.  ch.  i. ;  Kaha,  5.  G. 
U.  dec.     Berchta  is  Bgmethiog  of  ao  e&rtb  godde&«,  a«  ia  Frig];. 
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the  sister  of  Charles  and  the  mother  of  HoLind.  The  fint 
oF  these  two  partook  of  the  Vaikjria  nature-  The  name 
of  Broadfoot  came  to  her  from  her  having  one  foot  wAlftd 
like  the  foot  of  a  swan.  This  was  all  that  remained  of  \he 
power  which  once  belonged  to  the  Valkyriur  of  changing: 
thomsclves  into  birds.  To  such  mean  dimensions  had 
shrunk  the  beatitiful  mjth  of  Odhinn's  swan  maidens. 

As  Charles  was  the  due  representative  of  AUfatber 
Odhinn,  so  was  Roland,  the  great  hero  of  this  epic,  a 
representative  of  his  son  Thorr.  We  may  perhaps  say 
that,  like  Siegfried  of  the  Nibelangen,  he  combines  in 
himself  traits  taken  from  the  two  principal  divinities  ol 
the  second  generation  among  the  .^ir.  He,  -quite  con- 
trariwise to  his  uncle,  is  always  young.  He  is  evidently 
meant  to  be  in  the  glow  of  youth  at  tlie  very  day  of  his 
death. 

Amis  BollanZf  prozdom,  juvccte  bel&  I  * 

exclaimed  Charles  in  his  Liment  over  him  after  Kon- 
cesvanx.  Roland  was  at  the  end  still  unmarried,  though 
affianced  to  the  lovely  Aude.  Yet  he  was  own  nephew  to 
Charlemagne,  who  at  the  same  time  was  two  hundred 
years  old. 

Roland  was  the  bearer  of  the  great  horn  or  olifant  oi 
Cbarlema|?ne's  army.  At  Roncesvalles,  when  the  rear- 
guard of  the  French  under  Roland  had  been  surprised  and 
nearly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  army  of  tbe  Saracen,  RoUuid 
put  the  horn  to  his  lips  and  blew  a  blast,  in  the  hope  oi 
recalling  the  main  body  of  the  army.  He  blew  with  such 
force  that  the  sound  was  heard  thirty  leagues  away,  and 
reached  the  ears  of  Charles  and  of  his  army,  who  had 
already  returned  to  France.  All  the  host  of  Charles  stood 
listening,  anil  three  times  this  distant  echo  came  to  their 
ears.  *  That  horn  had  a  long  breath,'  said  the  king.  But  ere 
the  main  body  of  the  French  could  get  back  to  the  battle 
£eldthe  rear-guard  had  almost  all  been  slain,  and  Roland 

■  Ami  Bolund,  vaillant  homme,  belle  jeoncsse  I 
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himself  was  wounded  to  death.  Then  he  sounded  theolifant 
once  more — this  time,  alas  !  but  faintly — and  when  Charles 
heard  it,  in  sorrow  he  turned  to  his  borons  and  said,  *  It 
is  going  ill.  We  shall  lose  mj  nephew  Roland,  I  know 
by  the  sound  of  his  horn  that  he  hath  not  long  to  live.' 
This  description  is  very  suggestive  of  the  thunder,  first 
loud  and  presently  sjwnt  and  faintly  rumbling.  It  should 
be  remembered  that,  at  the  very  time  when  this  horn  of 
Roland  reached  the  ears  of  Charlemagne  from  far  away, 
a  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning  was  raging  over 
France.  Roland  may  well  have  inherited  his  olifaut  from 
Thorr. 

The  history  of  Roncesvalles  may  have  about  it  some 
lingering  echoes  of  the  prophecy  of  Raguarok,  We  know 
that  one  of  the  tokens  of  the  coming  of  the  giants  was  to 
be  the  sound  of  the  Gjallar-hom,  blown  by  the  god  Heimdal, 
he  who  hod  been  posted  to  hold  the  bridge  Bii'rost  against 
the  coming  of  Surtr.  When  the  overwhelming  host  of 
the  lire  king  comes  upon  him  Heimdal  is  to  sound  that 
Gjallar-horu.  Now  this  horn  is  undoubtedly  the  thunder. 
The  peal  belongs  both  to  Heimdal  and  to  Thorr;  therefore 
the  olifant  of  Roland  may  be  the  thunder  too. 


I 


Literature  of  the  kind  represented  by  the  Carlovingian 
epics  belonged  chiefly  to  the  upper  classes.  These  uougs 
vera  sung  by  wandering  minstrels  not  so  often  in  the 
market-place  as  in  the  castle  hall  or  bower.  Ealf  the 
barons  of  France  ti*aced  descent  in  one  way  or  another 
from  the  paladins,  much  as  the  petty  Ionian  kings  to 
whom  Homer  sang  deemed  themselves  the  representatives 
of  the  chieftains  who  had  joined  in  the  conquest  of  Troy. 
The  earli*^r  songs  from  which  the  *  Chansons  de  Geste  ' 
were  a  compilation  were  probably  of  a  more  popular 
character,  but  they  are  lost  to  us. 

While  these  stories  "were  being  repeated  in  the  lord's 
castle  what  sort  of  tales  were  passing  current  in  the  farm- 
house ajid  the    village,  among  vassals  and  serfs  ?   what 
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kind  espcciallj  in  those  German  lands  wLere  Waotan  and 
Douar  had  once  swayed  the  popular  creed  P 

There  is  in  Germanj  a  certain  ran^  of  highlands 
which,  standing  upon  Svdizerlaiid  as  upon  a  baae,  stretche* 
up  diagonally  by  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Palatinate  to 
the  Harz  and  ^xon  Switzerland.  It  corresponds  to  that 
other  series  of  elevations  in  eastern  France  or  in  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  from  the  Vosges  to  the  Ardennes.  Betwet^a 
these  ranges  the  broad  Rliine  wanders  through  fruitfaJ 
plains  down  to  the  Northern  Sea.  The  hills  are  two 
opjK)aing  camps :  the  plain  is  the  battle  ground  between 
them.  Here  has  often  been  fought  out  the  issue  between 
different  nationalities  and  different  creeds.  The  eaetem- 
moat  of  those  two  camps  was  once  the  stronghold  of 
German  heathenism  ;  it  is  now  the  favourite  home  of 
popular  lore.  From  this  eastern  range  the  Saxon  or  the 
Thuringian  once  looked  out  upon  his  gi^at  river — his  free 
German  Rhine  and  national  god — and  he  saw  it  graduallr 
passing  over  to  the  new  faith.  Cathedrals  were  rising  all 
along  its  banks:  the  great  archbishoprics  fovinded  by 
Charles  at  Cologne  and  Maiuz  and  Worms — Mainz,  the 
see  of  St.  Boniface;  Cologne,  the  most  sacred  and  most 
influential  of  the  Middle  Age  towns  of  Germany  ; ' — and 
then  beyond  the  Rhine,  like  the  out])08ts  of  the  advancing 
anny  of  Christendom,  he  saw  other  foundations  spring  up ; 
first  among  these  the  seven  lesser  sees  estal>lishe<l  by 
Charlemagne— Osnabriick,  Mindon,  Faderborn,  Werden, 
Halberstadt,  and  Hildersheim,  and  the  famous  abbey  of 
Fulda.  As  he  beheld  these  churches  rise,  the  heathen 
Gorman  fled  and  hid  himself  in  his  mountain  fastnesse*. 
How  long  his  crt'cd  lingered  there  we  cannot  sny,  but  when 
it  had  finally  departed  it  left  the  recollection  of  its  presence 
in  the  popular  tradition. 

The  transformations  which  the  German  deities  under- 
-went  when  the  people  became  Christianised  took  place 

*  The  laws  of  the  haute  vete  founded  by  the  nietcbant«  of  Cologne  wfa« 
vieie  rcflidcDt  in  foreign  lands. 
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more  recently  here  than  elsewhere,  and  therefore  the  re- 
collection of  the  old  godfi  is  the  clearer.  It  is  here  that 
we  must  enquire  if  we  wish  to  discover  what  hecame  of 
Wootan  and  Donar,  Freka  and  Holda.  It  ia  not  in  this 
ease  as  it  is  with  the  folk  tales  of  the  type  of  the  •  Reineke 
FiK'hSj'  or  even  with  that  popular  mytfaolog-y  which  peeps 
from  behind  the  legends  of  the  saints.  Both  these  kinds  of 
popular  lore  are  chiefly  of  the  universal  foIk-tale  type,  and 
the  beings  which  tbey  ifitrodnce  are  such  as  would  find 
their  counterparts  iu  any  land ;  as  likely  in  the  popular 
tales  of  the  Arabs  or  the  Persians  as  in  those  of  Europe. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  German  folk  tales  are  also  of 
this  universal  character;  but  there  is  another  series  which 
contains  certain  tokens  of  the  special  German  belief,  and 
which  huH  much  to  tell  us  of  the  lingering  effects  of  that 
belief  upon  popular  fancy. 

First  to  notice  is  the  legend  of  Hackelbarend,  or 
Hackelberg,  or  Herod,  as  he  is  variously  called,  the  VVild 
Huntsman,  who  is  known  to  us  in  England  as  Heme  the 
Hunter.  He  is  found  all  over  North  Germany  and  in 
Denmark ;  he  is  well  known  in  the  Jura,  and  in  the 
Vosges,  and  in  Switzerland;  better  known  still  in  the 
Harz.  Hackelberg,  the  legend  saith,  was  a  wicked  noble 
who  was  wont  to  hunt  upon  Sundays  as  upon  week  d-iys, 
without  distinction.  One  particular  Easter  Sunday  he 
had  not  only  gone  hunting  himself,  but  had  forced  all  his 
peasantry  to  take  a  part  iu  beating  up  the  game.  Presently 
he  was  met  by  two  horsemen  :  one  was  mild  of  aspect  and 
rode  a  white  horse ;  the  other  was  grim  and  fierce,  seated 
upon  a  coal-black  steed,  which  from  its  mouth  and  nostrils 
seemed  to  breathe  fire.  The  one  sought  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  enterprise,  the  other  urged  him  on;  but  Hackel- 
berg turned  from  his  g<:>od  angel  and  continued  his  wild 
chase.  So  now,  in  company  with  the  fiend,  he  hunts,  and 
will  hunt  to  the  Judgment  Day.     Men  call  him  Hel-jager,^ 

■  In  Low  Geminn  also  DammjSgcr  (Kubn.  Sagen^  Sec,  li.  No.  9), 
Bodenjiif^r  ( » Wudtfijiigur),  Uuddcjii^er,  Woenjugor,  fiwiger  .luger,  ^cc 
(Id.  ii.  24-28). 
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hunter  of  hell.  According  to  one  tradition  he  seduced  ft 
nun,  and  she  now  ridcfl  by  his  side :  some  sajr  she  Ls 
transformed  into  the  white  owl  Totosel;  others  call  her 
Ursula  ' — -a  sigTiificont  name. 

Woe  to  the  peasant  who  hears  the  wild  chase  sweeping 
lowanls  him  through  some  lonely  mouutiiin  pitss,  and  amid 
the  din  the  cry  of  the  Hel-jiiger,  ^iluta!  hutu  T  The 
barking  of  dogs  may  be  distinguished  fi^ora  mid  air,  and 
yet  nothing  seen ;  or  a  rain  of  bloody  drops  may  come 
down  from  above  with  a  limb  of  one  of  the  victims-  One 
peasant  boldly  jeered  at  the  ]iu*ntsman  as  he  went  by,  and 
Hackelberg  threw  him  down  the  arm  of  a  man ;  *  for  the 
Wild  Huntsman/  says  this  legend,  'hunts  only  men.*' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  awful  apparition  ia 
Odhinu  himself  transformed.  Hakelbarend  seems  to  have 
been  the  earliest  name  of  the  Huutsnmn ;  it  means  simply 
cloak-bearer,  and  wo  know  how  ctmstantly  Odhinn  ia 
represented  tniwlling  abroad  clad  in  a  long  blue  cloak, 
which  is  in  fact  the  air  or  the  cloud.'  She  who  rides  with 
the  Wild  Huntsman  is  the  German  goddess  Horsel  (hence 
caUed  Ursula),  probably  the  same  as  Freyja,*  and  moro 
.remotely  the  same  as  Frigg.  Odhinn  and  Freyjn  rode 
together  to  the  field  of  battle  to  share  in  the  division  of 
the  slain  ;  in  other  words,  they  were  the  two  psychopompa, 
or  leaders  of  ghosts  to  the  nether  kingdom.  Hackelberg 
performed  a  similar  office  ;  he  was  a  hunter  of  men. 

Hackelberg  is,  again,  connected  with  some  of  the  notions 
concerning  the  other  world  which  in  a  former  chapter  we 
traced  in  Vedic  mythology.  We  saw  that  in  the  Vedaa 
the  Milky  Way  was  fancied  to  be  the  Bridge  of  Souls. 

*  Kaho,  ii.  p.  10. 
»  Knhn.  ii.  So.  21. 

*  Though  of  oouTve  the  names  given  above  render  aucb  testimony  m- 
leeesaary. 

*  Honel.  who  seems  sometimes  to  have  rei>re8e&ted  the  moon  (bence 
UmtU  and  her  tea  thousand  virg^ins,  the  stan),  was  also  a  goddess  of  lave, 
as  Froyja  was.  Thud  in  the  vnriouB  vcniionf  of  the  TannhTiUBcr  legend  we 
luixc  ^uiui-tiiiies  :i  Hursblbcr)^,  sometimes  a  Venuabexg,  beneatb  which  the 
enohantreas  is  supposed  to  dwell. 


Now  Hackelberg  is  said  to  hunt  all  the  year  round  along 
the  Milky  Way,  save  during  the  twelve  nijhis ' — those 
which  intervene  between  Christmas  and  Twelfth  Night — 
during  this  period  he  hunts  on  earth.     Ho  is  accompanied 


by  two  dogs,  who  must  be  identical  with  the  S4rauieyas» 
the  dogs  of  Yama.*  All  doors  and  windows  should  be  kepi 
shut  when  Hackelberg  goes  by;  for  if  they  are  not,  one 
of  the  dog  fiends  will  rush  into  the  house  and  will  lie  down 
on  the  hearth,  whence  no  power  will  be  able  to  make  him 
move.  There  he  will  stay  for  a  year,  and  during  all  that 
time  there  will  be  trouble  in  the  house;  but  when  the 
hunt  comes  round  again  he  will  rush  wildly  forth  and: 
join  it. 

Let  us  compare  with  this  universal  legend  of  Hackel- 
berg another  one  which  we  find  in  Kuhu's  collection.' 
Between  the  inhabitants  of  Epe  and  those  of  Engter  there 
had  existed  for  many  years  a  dispute  concerning  thei 
common  boundary,  or  fnark.  Then  came  a  man  from  Ep 
and  swore  that  the  boundary  was  so  and  so.  But  tbe 
oath  was  a  false  one;  wherefore  to  Ibis  day  that  mau 
forsworn  comes  at  dusk  to  tbe  boundary  stone  and  sits  upun 
it,  crying  '  Hoho  !  hoho ! '  and  this  he  must  do  for  ever* 
Ko  is  called  Stretmann  (Streitmann,  man  of  war?)  This 
being  is  also,  1  suppose,  the  transformed  Odhinn,  who  was 
once,  we  know,  the  arbiter  of  the  mark,  inasmuch  as  h 
was  the  impersonation  of  the  storm.*  The  punishment 
here  recorded  was  inflicted  on  him  when  he  was  dismissed 
from  Asgard  to  hell,  and  from  a  god  was  changed  into  a 
fiend.  Afterwards  the  crime  was  invented  to  account  for 
the  punishment.  The  same  course  was,  no  doubt,  followed 
iu  the  ease  of  the  Wild  Huntsman,  as  well  as  in  that  more 
muderu  counterpart  of  him  (evidently  also  a  being  of  the 


'  On  some  of  tbe  beliefs  concerning  the  '  twclrc  days '  sec  Cbap.  VU. 
end. 

'  Tbe  *  wish  hounds' that  ore  beard  in  some  parts  of  En^'lantl  arc  clcarlj 
these  Kame  dogs.     *  Wish '  is  ono  of  Ibc  luuuuii  of  Odliiuu. — Uriium,  I).  M 

'  No.  34,  p.  40.     The  story  was  orally  communicated  to  Kulio. 

*  See  Chap.  VU. 
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storm^  Van  der  Dekkeu  (the  Man  of  the  CZoaJk*),  the  Flying 
Dutchman.  Herod,  Hackelberg,  Heme,  Tan  der  Dekken» 
Stretinann — these  are  all  the  counterparts  of  the  great 
Gorman  gixl. 

Two  other  stories  must  also  be  noticed.  One  is  the 
*  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,'  which  a  great  contemporary  poet 
luis  rewritten  with  so  much  beauty,  and  has  at  the  same 
time  made  so  familiar  to  us,  that  the  details  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  The  rats  are  symbolical  of  human  souls. 
The  Piper  is  the  %vind — that  is,  Odhinn — and  the  wind, 
again,  in  it^  character  as  the  soul  leader,  like  Hermes  Psy- 
chopoiupos.  The  Piper's  lute  is  the  same  as  the  lyre  of 
llormos  ;  both  have  a  music  which  none  can  disobey,  for 
it  is  the  whisper  of  death.  First  the  Piper  piped  away 
the  rats  from  the  houses ;  but  the  townsfolk,  freed  froia 
their  burden,  refused  him  his  promised  reward,  and  scom- 
f  nliy  chased  him  from  the  town.  On  June  26  he  was 
soon  again,  but  this  time  (Mr,  Browning  has  not  incor- 
}>onitod  this  little  fact)  fierce  of  mien  and  dressed  like  a 
intntuman,  yet  still  blowing  upon  the  magic  pipe.  Now  it 
was  not  the  rats  that  followed,  but  the  children.  .  .  . 

The  aynibolism  of  the  soul  by  a  mouse  or  rat,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  origin  and  original  meaning,  seems 
to  be  a  Slavonic  idea.*  Wherefore  in  this  particular 
Hiunein  m^h  we  can  almost  trace  a  history  of  the  meet^ 
ing  of  the  two  peoples  German  and  Slavonic,  and  the 
uniting  of  their  legends  into  one  story.  Let  us  suppose 
there  had  been  some  great  and  long-remembered  epidemic 
which  luul  jiroved  particularly  fatal  to  the  children  of 
llameln  and  the  country  round  about.  The  Slavonic 
dwellers  there — and  in  early  days  Slavonians  were  to  be 
found  as  far  west  as  the  Weser — would  speak  of  these 
deaths  mythically  as  the  departure   of  the  mice  or  rats 

'  Dutch  drk^  drhen,  is  a  *  cloak '  as  well  as  a  *  deck ; '  dekJten,  *  to  jcover.* 

'  Itjiltiton,  So/iffji  (if  the  litmian.  Ihvple.   Much  has  been  said,  and  by  inanj 

writers,  of  the  connection  between  this  story  and  the  name  of  Apollo 

Hminlheus  (sec  Cox,  Anjan  Myth.  &c.),  but  nothing  which  sheds  any  real 

light  ajxin  tlio  place  of  rats  or  naice  in  either  legend. 
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(i.e.  the  souls),  and  perhaps,  keeping  the  tradition  which 
"we  know  to  be  universallv  Aryan  *  of  a  water-crossing, 
might  t*ill  of  the  souls  having  gone  to  the  river ;  further, 
they  might  deem  that  the  souls  ha^  been  led  thither 
by  a  piping  wind  god,  for  he  is  the  property  of  Slavs 
and  Germans  alike.  Then  the  German  inhabitants,  wiah- 
inij  to  express  the  legend  in  their  mythical  form,  would 
tell  how  the  same  Piper  had  piped  away  all  the  chiliireH 
from  the  town ;  so  a  double  story  grew  up  about  the 
same  event.  The  VVeser  represents  the  Biver  of  Death, 
and  might  have  served  for  the  children  as  well  as  for  the 
rats;  to  make  the  legend  fuller,  another  image  of  death 
was  chosen  for  the  former,  the  monnd  or  tomb.  That 
same  mountain  within  which  Charlemagne  and  Frederick 
Redbeard  pit,  waiting  for  the  Last  Day,  opened  to  let  the 
children  pass,' 

And  when  all  were  in  to  the  very  last, 
The  door  ia  the  mouDtaiu-side  abut  fast; 

not  to  unclose  again,  we  may  believe,  till  the  trumpets 
shall  sound  at  the  Day  of  Doom.  One  more  story — one  of 
universal  extension — which  bears  a  special  relation  to  the 
old  idea  of  Odhinu  is  the  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew. 
This  wretched  man,  as  tlie  legend  goes,  had  mocked  at  Jesus 
on  His  "way  to  the  Cross,  and  his  doom  was  never  to  die 
and  never  to  rest,  but  to  wander  from  land  to  land  until 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  His  fate  and  the  fate  of  Hackel- 
berg  and  of  Van  der  Dekkeu  are  therefore  essentially  the 
same.  In  this  case,  and  in  that  of  Hackelberg  or  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  nay,  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  the  heroes 
of  folk  tales,  the  idea  of  sin  and  punishment  is  either 
invented  later  than  the  original  legend  or  introduced  by  a 
Bide-wind  of  reflection  into  a  pure  nature  myth.  In  every 
instance  cited  the  criminal  is  really  none  other  than  the 
wind,  who  must  perforce  be  the  wanderer,  who  must  be 

>  tiee  Chap.  VL  *  Ibid. 
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the  StretlYtutnn  or  blusterous  battle-goer,  who  mast  lit 
for  ever  in  the.  mark  and  whistle  *  Hoho  !  lioto  ? ' 

The  Wandering  Jew,  says  the  legend,  may  rest  forose 
night  iu  the  year,  and  that  is  the  uig^ht  of  Shrore 
Tuesday,  or  of  Flongli  Monday,  the  day  before-  Tradition 
varies  on  this  point.  Then,  if  anyone  wilJ  leave  a  harrow 
in  the  field,  he  will  sit  npou  it  and  (this  is  not  said  in 
every  version)  bring  the  man  good  luek.  Others  say  thiit 
lie  sits  u[X)a  the  plough.'  This  part  of  the  myth  makes 
some  confusion  Ijetween  the  wind  god  and  the  earth 
goddess  ;  for  it  U  Frigg  or  Nerthns  who  is  connected  with 
the  plong]i  and  >vhos'j  rites  (dragging  her  from  place  to 
place  upon  a  car)  are  still  preserved  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
or  on  our  Plough  Monday.' 

The  stories  which  I  have  here  cited  are  such  as  are 
preserved  in  the  present  day;  they  are  doubtless  but  in- 
considerable fragments  out  of  the  great  moijs  of  Middle 
Age  legendary  lore.  Tet,  such  as  they  are,  they  will 
serve,  like  chippings  from  a  rock,  to  help  us  to  ^ess  at  tJie 
formations  of  thought  which  we  cannot  actually  see.  The 
story  of  Hackelberg  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  i», 
in  the  first  place,  purely  Teutonic ;  it  is  8pi*ead  wherever  a 
German  ruce  has  dwelt,'  and  it  approaches  most  nearly 
to  tlie  representation  of  Odhinn  in  the  genuinely  heathea 
mythology.  We  have  seen  the  Wild  Huntsman  riding 
through  the  air,  accompanied  by  Ursula,  just  as  Odhinn 
rude  to  battle  aecompaniod  by  Freyja  or  by  his  Valkyriur. 
Yet  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  characters— a 
vast  one.  Hackelberg  is  no  god,  but  more  than  half  a 
fiend.  There  are  some  stories  of  benefits  wrought  by  the 
Wild  Huntsman,  but  in  most  tales  he  and  his  dogs  work 
on!y  ill.  W^lotau  wiis  still  remembered  when  this  story 
grew   current,  remembered  by  all  the  Gennan-speaking 

'  Sometimes  the  Kn-igf  Jude  rcate  andcr  two oaiis  grown  ticnwi,  i.e.  tlic 
Ottks  of  Wuotan  ChriKlianUeU.— A'mAa,  ii  So,  89. 
■  Chnp.  VI 1. 1  2. 
•  Not  alway»  undfr  tlie  miine  natiu ;  bat  that  fact  makes  the  wide  ei- 

tttneiou  of  the  *t»ry  more  significant. 
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races,  but  lie  was  remembered  witli  fear  and  abhorrence. 
This  change  will  prepare  ua  for  the  completer  change 
which  we  shall  have  to  note  anon  when  Odhinn  became  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  and  his  swan  maidens,  the  Valkyriur, 
were  transformed  into  witches. 


From  the  two  standpoints  of  the  knightly  epic  and 
the  popular  tale,  we  may  form  our  estinmte  of  the  imagi- 
native world  of  mediaeval  Europe.  If  wo  choose  to  raise 
our  eyes  and  study  the  actual  world,  we  shall  see  how 
■well  it  fitted  into  the  ideal  creation  which  clothed  it  round. 
From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  onwards,  during  all  those 
ages  in  which  the  Karling  epic  and  the  mediseval  popular 
tale  were  Rowing  to  their  maturity,  society  had  been 
visibly  settling  down  into  a  single  fixed  condition  ;  it  was 
stiffening  into  that  unchangeable  though  beautiful  shape 
of  which  the  words  Feudalism  and  Catholicism  convey 
some  faint  picture,  and  which  is  shown  in  a  sort  of  allegory 
Bby  the  arckitecture  of  the  Gothic  cathedral. 
^L  No  sooner  had  the  conquests  of  the  Teuton  races  been 
HMored  and  their  external  enemies  been  put  to  silence, 
than  the  people  began  again  to  turn  their  arms  against 
oite  another.  Once  each  lesser  leader  had  been  like  the 
subordinate  officer  of  an  army,  in  strict  dependence  upon 
the  chief  of  the  whole ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  begin  to 
establish  themselves  permanently  in  the  new  lands  than 
they  set  up  claims  of  independence,  and  erected  their  own 

I  tribes  or  followings  into  miniature  principalities.  Then 
Brose  the  same  rivalry  and  the  same  slumbering  or  active 
war  between  barony  and  barony  which  had  in  old  Teutonic 
days  existed  between  village  and  village.  We  see  tnis 
atate  of  feeling  plainly  reflected  in  the  *  Chansons  de 
Geste; '  for  even  in  the  earliest  among  them,  the  *  Chanson 
de  Roland,'  Gauelon  and  lloland  make  uo  scruple  of  defy- 
ing one  another  while  in  the  presence  of  Charles,  in  whose 
nrmy  they  are  both  officers.  Ganelon's  great  act  of 
treachery,   whereby  the  whole   of   Charles's  rear-guard, 

X  X  2 
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with  Eoland  at  the  head,  perished  in  the  pass  of  Bon- 
cesvaJlea,  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  Iur  deairo  Ic 
revencre  himself  for  the  insult  which  he  had  received  fn-m 
Rolaud.  The  incideut  shows  us  how  mach  stronger  might 
be  the  influence  of  a  private  feud  thau  of  public  duty. 
In  other  •Chansons*  the  same  feelings  ore  expressed  m 
more  openly.  In  very  many  of  them  we  see  a  powr 
baron  bidding  defiance  to  Charles  and  to  all  his  armv: 
as,  for  example,  did  Gimrd  de  Viane,  one  of  the  great 
hertzes  of  these  lays.  One  poem,  *  Garin  le  L<jherin,'  ii 
entirely  devoted  to  the  description  of  feudal  wars,  luid 
contains  nothing  else  but  the  history  of  a  long  vendett* 
feud  between  two  houses. 

The  growth  of  such  a  feeling  must  have  made  men 
look  to  the  security  of  their  homes.  Wherefore  the  result 
was  that  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  in  the  ages  which 
succeeded  him  we  see  the  gradual  rise  of  more  and  moro 
castles  and  the  steady  abandoument  of  the  open  villas  in 
which  the  chief  notables  had  before  lived.  Tlio  Teutons, 
when  they  came  into  new  lands,  took  away  the  villas  from 
their  possessors  and  adopted  them  for  tbeir  o%vii  home*. 
As  these  fell  into  decay,  in  their  place  strongholds  began 
to  rise  ou  every  side.  The  villas  had  stood  in  open  eunnr 
plains  by  river  banks ;  but  the  castles  perched  themselvd 
on  baiTen  rocks  or  in  steep  mountain  passes,  and,  like  tht 
spirit  of  mediffival  Cluristianity  itself>  they  becurne  at  once 
dark  and  aspiring. 

The  convents  followed  the  example  of  the  caatle^. 
They  too  had  once  stood  tuaenclosed,  unguarded,  in  the 
plain  and  by  the  river.  A  type  of  that  earlier  convent 
was  the  one  built  by  St.  Eligius  ^  (Kloi)  near  Li^ge,  of 
which  St.  Ouen,  the  biographer  of  Eligius,  gives  tu  a 
delightful  pictiu'e.  It  waa  merely  a  country  villa  con- 
verted by  the  saint  to  big  pious  purpose.  It  stood  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  woods  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 


1  A  oontemponu?  of  Ibe  MerorlngiaD  kiag  Da^bert  I. 
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stredjn.  The  convent  grounds  were  enclosed  bj  no  wall, 
only  by  a  bank  of  earth  surmounted  by  a  hedge.  An 
orchard  immediately  surrounded  the  monastery.  'And  in 
the  midst  of  this  ilolightful  retreat,'  exclaims   St.  Ouen, 

*  the  saddest  mind  is  invigorated  and  enjoys  its  share  of 
e  blessing's  of  a  terrestrial  paroilise.' ' 

In  the  Carlovingion  age  the  religious  houses  gradually 
changed  their  appearance  and  their  sites.  They,  like  the 
castles,  sought  to  place  themselves  npon  elevate<l  spots, 

*  to  be  nearer  heaven,'  and  they  too  became  gloomy  and 
armeil.     This  change  involved  a  change  in  the  internal 

fe  of  the  convents.  Constant  work  in  the  fields  and  in 
he  open  air  had  been  one  of  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict.  This 
first  set  aside  by  the  great  founder  of  Western  monas- 
tic institutions,  St.  Columba.  It  fell  more  and  more 
into  disuse.  Instead  of  such  healthy  exercise  the  monks 
gave  themselves  up  to  sedentary  pursuits ;  and  when  not 
engaged  in  religious  exercises  they  were  copying  and  illa- 
mmating  MSS.,  writing  down  the  '  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  or 
what  not.  It  is  easy  to  guess  what  effect  the  change  of 
occupation  had  upon  the  thoughts  of  the  cenobites  and 
upon  the  development  of  the  monastic  system  of  theology. 
The  church  architecture  was  affected  by  this  new 
taste  for  buildiiig.  Violet^le-Duc  says  that  tlie  seeds  of 
that  architecture  which  after^vards  grow  into  the  Gothic 
were  implanted  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne/^  although  men 
ere  yet  many  centuries  ahead  of  the  perfecting  of  that 
wondrous  growth.  WTiile  the  church  remained  still  in 
the  basilica  form,  the  first  clmnge  was  introduced  at  this 
time  by  the  abiding  of  the  apse,  the  roof  of  which  apse 
was  generally  arched.  In  this  way  men  first  passed  from 
the  flat  roof  to  the  round  one.  A  more  important  novelty 
still  was  the  building  of  church  towers,  which  likewise 
began  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  The  towers  were  not 
attached  to  the  churches,  but  stood  beside  them,  as  we  still 

•  Vita  S.  JClitf.  c.  xvi. 

*  Did.  de  VArch.t  art.  *  Architeclare.' 
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coaimonlj  see  tliem  standing  beside  the  churches  of  Nortii 
Italy  ;  and  from  these  heights  the  bells  now  sent  out  their 
new  music  over  the  plain.'  To  ua  they  are  the  voices  from 
a  bjgone  world. 

The  symbolism  of  Christianity — its  white  robes  of 
baptism,  its  curtains,  its  bell  tones,  its  lighted  candki 
and  incense — must  have  told  more  upon  the  imag'tnatiTe 
spirit  of  heathenism  than  any  mere  preaching"  could  hare 
done.  Take  the  picture  which  Boeda  draws  for  ns  of  the 
first  landing  of  St.  Augustine  on  the  shores  of  Kent — of  the 
procession  which  the  Apostle  and  his  brother  mis^ionarie* 
formed  with  their  crosses  and  tapers ;  of  their  wliite  roben, 
their  chaunting.'  More  wondrous  even  than  the  church 
bells  was  the  church  orfjan.  Organs  were  said  to  h&vo 
been  first  introduced  in  the  West  by  Charles,  and  to  h-tTe 
been  brought  to  him  by  an  embassy  from  the  Byzautiiut 
Emperor ;  and  tradition  tells  ua  of  a  woman  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne's  successor,  Louis,  entered  the 
cathednil  at  Metz,  and  there  suddenly  heard  an  organ  for 
the  first  time.  She  was  so  orercome  with  emotion  at  the 
sound  that  she  fell  down  and  died  there.  la  the  event  aa 
impossibility?     I  scarcely  thiuk  so. 

From  this  time  forth  medieval  life  and  society  begaa 
to  take  their  permanent  shapes.  And  modiffjval  life  and 
society  rested,  as  we  know,  upon  two  pillars,  each  mighty 
but  not  of  equal  strength.  The  weaker  of  the  two  pilhirs 
was  feudalism,  the  stronger  and  tl\e  more  durable  was 
Catholicism.  Now,  as  regards  feudalism  ;  modern  reseamh 
and  our  more  accurate  knowledge  concerning  the  growth 
of  human  institutions  has  tended  greatly  to  modify  the 
vJewa  which^vere  once  held  concerning  it.  Feudalism  wa« 
once  thought  to  have  been  an  entirely  new  birth  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  i>uro  invention  of  those  times ;  but  this 
theory  is  not  now  generally  maintained.    On  the  contrary, 

'  JVrff*  nrhfir.    IWlls  nre  not  raentionw?  In  any  Icfrendsof  the  Acta  Snw^' 
tvrum,  which  arc  of  an  earlier  djiic  ttian  the  seveatb  ocnturjr. 
>  Se«  a)a;>  arimm,  D.  itf.  i.  4  ;  Greg.  Tar.  u.  31. 
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it  is  recog^iised  that  feadalism  is  a  descendant — in  a  re- 
mote degree  indeed,  and  with  many  features  unknown  to 
the  parent — of  the  German  society  of  prehistoric  times, 
of  that  ancient  constitution  of  the  village  community  con- 
cemin«j  which  in  a  former  chapter  something  was  said. 
Feudalism  is  a  return  to  as  near  an  imitation  of  the 
viUage  community  as  the  changed  conditions  of  surround- 
ing things  would  allow.  Duiiag  their  era  of  invasion  the 
German  races  had  exchanged  their  primcDval  social  or- 
ganisation for  the  constitution  of  an  army.  In  place 
of  their  old  tribal  headmen  or  petty  kings  they  had 
ranged  themselves  under  elected  military  leaders,  duces, 
hei-etogas.'  This  camp  life  lasted  very  many  years,  and 
during  their  revolution  some  of  the  invading  nations  forgot 
altogether  then*  past,  and  when  they  came  to  settle  down 
adopted  or  imitated  the  civilisation  of  the  Gauls  and 
Roman?.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Goths  of  Italy,  of 
Southern  Gaul,  and  of  Spain  ;  in  a  leas  degree  it  was  the 
case  with  the  Lombards.  With  the  Franks  and  the  other 
invaders  of  the  North — and  these  were  the  races  who  gave 
the  tone  to  the  civilisation  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees — it  Wfis  not  so.  When  they  settled  down  they 
fell  back  npon  asocial  state  which  tlot»s  recall  the  Teutonic 
society  of  prehistoric  days.   They  did  this  not  in  conscions 


i 


1  The  rex  (i.e.  rfij  or  kunune)  ix  distinguuhcd  from  the  dux  (I.e. 
^rrrto^a,  herzog)  by  Tacitus  {Qrrm.  o.  7).  Wc  m\\sX  for  hietorio  Gcrmaoy 
(i.e.  ihft  Teuton  race  Rft^r  the  era  of  invasion  tw^n)  flistingnJih  two  lcin(U 
of  society— (1)  the  penceful,  whicli  Implies  the  i-iiia^v  commnnity  and  the 
king,  (2)  the  warlike,  which  implies  the  eamp  and  t.hc  hfiru/^.  Of  course 
this  is  not  a  fixed  rnJe.  and  applies  only  to  ttiosc  places  whero  pan  of  ihc 
nation  remained  tiehtod  as  a  kind  of  ile|j6r.  When  a  whole  nation  took  to 
oonque.'^t  or  migration  the  king  was  general  also  and  leader.  The  two 
iyi>eii  of  society  arti  retlected  in  the  legends  of  this  time  of  invasion:  the 
ypical  heri>,  lleowulf  or  Siegfried,  who 

*  Dutch  seines  Leibes  Stiirke  ritt  in  manege  Lfind' 

iyibciungen^  87,  Busching), 

being  the  representative  of  the  young  blood,  is  the  hersog;  Higel&c,  Sieg- 
mund,  Qiiniher,  are  the  kind's.  See  also  some  remarks  of  M.  Uuizot  on  tha 
camp  life  and  comparatively  small  numbers  of  tlio  in^*adc'^s,  Court  tU 
*Huto%re  rfr  Francp,  i.  279 ;  and  Michelet,  JJisC,  tk  /-Vowrc,  i.  300. 
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imitation  or  even  in  recollection  of  their  past,  but  becaaae 
the  national  character  tends  always  to  form  aronnd  itself 
the  same  social  atmosphere.  Feudalism  was  the  nearest 
compromise  they  could  make  with  the  new  sort  of  civilisa- 
tion into  which  they  had  been  forced.  The  English  on 
the  one  side^  and  the  Christianised  Germans  beyond  the 
Ehine  upon  the  other  side,  accepted  in  time  this  compact 
and  adopted  feudalism. 

This,  then,  was  in  matters  of  social  governance  the 
compromise  eflPected  between  ancient  German  prejudices 
and  a  changed  outer  world.  Not  less  was  mediaeval 
Christianity  also,  and  in  an  especial  sense  the  Christianity 
north  of  the  Alps,  a  compromise  in  matters  of  belief  and 
of  thought  with  bygone  times.  Mediaeval  Chiistianitj 
likewise  had  its  roots  in  prehistoric  German  heathenism. 
Some  of  these  roots  at  least  were  there ;  for,  like  the 
tree  Yggdrasill,  Catholicism  had  many  different  roots  in 
many  different  places;  some  were  in  heaven,  but  some 
were,  we  cannot  question  it,  on  earth,  and  some  perchance 
in  hell. 

Religion  may  extend  its  sway  over  many  regions  of 
man's  thought.  It  may  chiefly  aitect  his  political  feelings, 
or  his  social  morality,  or  his  artistic  sense.  It  may  give 
new  dignity  to  man,  and  impart  to  him  added  pleasure  in 
life  and  iu  the  works  of  life.  These  were  not  the  aims  of 
mediseval  Christianity.  The  essential  lesson  which  it 
strove  to  teach  was  a  profound  sense  of  the  supernatural, 
of  a  spiritual  world  enclosing  this  sensible  world,  as  our 
earth  is  surrounded  by  its  atmosphere,  and  of  the  little 
span  of  our  life  bounded  by  two  eternities.  This  sense  of 
mystery  and  of  spiiitual  dominion  found  its  nourishment 
in  the  thoughts  which  through  centuries  of  gloomy  forest 
life  had  grown  familiar  to  the  Teutonic  mind,  and  which 
we  know  had  left  a  deep  impression  on  Teutonic  belief. 
And  although  the  creed  of  heathen  Germany  was  in  itself 
sensuous  and  material  and  concerned  only  in  questioning 
the  aspects  of  external  nature,  yet  it  had  '~   '^ 
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or  ihiai  imuiaterial  perception  of  the  Infinite  wliicb  so 
characterises  iue<liieval  Catholicism.  It  fjave  a  training  to 
jB  the  imagination  such  as  was  destined  afterwards  to  bear 
"^  abundant  fruit.  Awe  and  mystery  were  as  the  nourishing 
rain  and  dew  to  the  belief  of  the  heathen  German.  Where- 
fore this  belief  developed  afterwards  into  Catholicism 
almost  a:s  necessarily  as  the  society  of  the  village  commune 
grew  into  the  system  of  feudalism.      But  in  the  case  of 

•  feudalism  and  Catholicism  alike,  although  there  is  a 
resemblance  to  the  earlier  life  and  thought  of  pre-Christian 
days,  there  is  also  a  strange  difference.  It  seems-  as  if  in 
either  case  a  living  organism  had  been  suddenly  petrified 
by  some  gorgon  glance.  The  thing  is  fixed  in  its  highest 
H  development  tndy,  a  growth  of  wondrous  dimensions  and 
"^  of  multiform  delicate  interlacings,  but  it  has  not  the  power 
of  further  growth.    Though  made  up  of  the  fairest  sluipea, 

I  it  is  of  stone. 
By  gentle  stages  the  Gothic  cathedral   g^ew   to   its 
perfect  form,   and   became   the   best   expression   of  the 
thought,  the   Ixdief,    the  whole  world-philusophy  of  the 
Middle  Ages.    Gradually  the  Roman  buHilira  changed  into 
H  the  Romanesque  church ;  slowly  the  Romanesque  church 
jB  raised  its  roof  nud   narrowed  its  aisles  and  multiplied 
V  ^*s  pillars,  until  what  had  once  been  a  house  four-square, 
visible  from  one  end  to  the  other,  grew  into  a  very  forest 

Pof  stony  trees,  with  glades  and  by-paths  and  dark  recesses 
as  numerous  and  as  bewildering  as  in  the  forest  itself. 
What  had  once  been  a  common  dwelling-house  became 
the  scat  of  a  mysterious,  unseenj  and  awful  Presence, 
But  we  cannot  say  that  this  catbednil  was  altogether  a 
new  creation  of  mankind,  or  that  it  had  no  relationship 
to  those  forest  fastnesses  in  which  through  so  many  ugoa 
^bthe  ancestors  of  all  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe — the 
Teutons  and  the  Celts  alike ' — had  paid  their  vows  to  the 
Wind  God.      And  if  the  Gothic  cathedral  do  own  some 


>  6eo  p.  ."133. 
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distant  cousinhood  to  the  forest  temple  of  preliistoric 
days,  then  certainly  mediaeval  Christianity  cannot  refuse 
to  acknowledge  a  relationship  to  ancient  Northern  hea- 
thenism. 

It  was  a  belief  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  canning  Satan, 
in  order  to  gain  sway  over  men's  souls,  would  sometimes 
enter  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  in  this  way,  when  eaten 
by  the  ox,  transferred  his  devilish  nature  to  the  flesh  of 
that  animal ;  then  when  the  ox  beef  was  consumed  by  man 
his  being  became  thereby  corrupted  and  an  entry  was  made 
for  sin.  It  was  a  sort  of  sacrament  reversed.  We  might 
suppose  some  such  transfer  of  spirit  to  have  taken  place 
when  the  shrines  of  German  heathendom  were  made  the 
sites  of  temples  to  the  new  faith.  Boniface  and  Willibrod 
■went  forth  cutting  down  the  sacred  trees  of  Odhinn  and 
Thorr,  and  making  out  of  them  timber  for  Christian 
churches.  They  might  well  have  taken  warning  from  the 
story  of  Satan  in  the  grass.  For  in  very  truth  there  was 
a  spirit  lurking  in  those  old  shrines  who  refused  to  be 
exorcised  and  driven  away ;  the  ancients  would  have  called 
him  the  Balfitov  i7ri;^w/)ioy,  the  geniiis  loci,  the  genius  of  the 
place ;  what  we  more  prosaically  name  the  association  of 
ideas.  Christianity  found  nothing  so  hard  to  drive  away 
as  these  genii  of  the  soil;  indeed,  she  never  succeeded  in 
driving  them  away  utterly,  but  had  to  make  compromises 
with  them  and  to  allow  some  at  least  (some  formal  changes 
made  in  outward  guise)  to  retain  their  homes. 

In  the  German  tongues  we  find  that  a  word  which  in 
one  dialect  means  holy  or  temple  means  in  another  forest. 
And  this  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  forest  was  ever 
holy  to  the  Teutons,  and  their  sacred  places  were  ever 
their  forest  glades.  When  Catholicism  had' attained  iter 
full  growth,  and  had  by  successive  changes  moi 
holy  place  to  express  in  the  fullest  way  its 
it  once  more  worshipped  in  a  grove—*; 
In  place  of  the  trunks  and  branching  \ 
along  endless  aisles  of  pillars  and  up 


roof.  This  expresses  in  sum  the  difference  between  the 
old  life  and  the  new.  The  village  commnnity  of  ancient 
days  had  been  stiffened  into  the  immutable  society  of 
feudalism,  and  the  old  creed  with  its  ancient  shriue  liad 
been  petrified  into  Catholicism  and  its  cathedral.  The 
trees  were  in  a  fashion  still  there.  But  they  no  longer 
put  on  fresh  forms  with  the  chanjjing  seasons.  The 
branches  no  longer  moved,  swayed  by  the  wind.  No 
glimpses  of  a  higher  heaven  could  be  seen  above  them; 
no  stars  shone  down  through  their  interstices.  Yet  here 
the  old  associations  of  solemnity  and  gloom  remained. 

IJQere  now  dwelt  »€cretuyn  illud  the  Sacred  Presence  which 
||bhe  Teutons  had  so  long  worshipped. 
,  Let  us  enter  this  t-emple  of  Catholicism.  .  In  the  centre 
nre  see  a  lighted  altar,  the  rays  from  which  are  soon  lost 
Iftmong  the  clusters  of  pillars  and  in  the  vaulted  roof. 
Where  this  light  reaches  it  shines  upon  beatitied  sainta 
or  augola,  who  spread  their  protecting  wings  and  look 
down  upon  the  worshipper.  Here  we  are  sate,  within  the 
charmed  circle,  close  to  the  sacred  relics  or  to  the  Body 
of  Christ;  but  wherever  pillar  or  groin  throws  a  shadow, 
there  may  be  detected,  flying  from  the  light  and  cliorish- 
ing  the  darkness,  images  of  the  damned  in  hideous  pain, 
or  it  may  be  devils  in  wait  for  the  erring  soul.  And  now 
those  bat-like  creatures  which  had  once  flitted  about  the 
outer  trees  of  the  grove,  uttering  mournful  cries,  are  within 
the  sacred  aisles,  themselves  turned  to  stone.  The  organ 
sends  forth  its  solemn,  appealing  sounds,  the  ho3t  is  lifted 
up,  the  chaunt  anses,  and  the  powers  of  darkness  are  for 
awhile  defeated.  Yet  this  organ  tone  is  but  the  wind  of 
the  forest  made  melodious;  it  is  Odhinn  himself  trans- 
formed and  brought  into  obedience  to  the  new  faith.  The 
organ's  music  puts  to  flight  the  powers  of  darkness;  but 
they  are  still  there.  Even  if  they  are  diiven  from  the 
church  they  are  still  without  the  walls.'     What  if  the 

'  1  Thron|;hout  llie  Fruncu  of  iho  Midills  Ai^ra.  and  in  Oeniiany  mnd 

England  Ukewisu,  it  was  the  custom  on  corUuii  days  to  make  procession 
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worshipper,  passing  alone  in  the  night,  forget  t<> 
himself,  to  bow  bet'oi'e  the  altar  or  to  dip  bis  haod 
the  holy  water? 


For  all  around  the  Christian,  nearer  than  lie  Coald  tell, 
la}'  that  dreadful  world  of  spirits.  Jotunheiuiar  had 
drawn  ita  coasts  closer  than  they  had  been  in  heathen 
tunes.  This  was  the  case  even  in  the  days  when  the  poem 
of  Beowulf  was  written.  Only  the  }niathe7i  might  venture 
to  live  far  away  from  human  habit-ations.  And  it  was  thii 
dread  of  the  outer  world  which  kept  men  fixed  to  one  spot, 
and  made  them  bear  the  burden  of  that  feudal  system 
which  pressed  with  terrible  weight  on  lord  and  tena» 
alike.  The  vassal  was  attached  to  the  soil,  and  the  lord 
too  was  rooted  to  the  rock  from  which  his  castle  sprang, 
'  No  latid  wMont  iU  lord,  also  no  lord  xoiihout  hi*  land' 
Man  belongs  to  a  single  place.  He  is  judged  according 
as  men  can  say  he  is  of  high  and  low  place.  There  ho  is 
localised,  immovable,  held  down  under  the  weight  of  his 
heavy  castle  and  his  heavy  armour/  * 

This  is  the  picture  which  is  held  up  to  us  when  we  try 
and  look  into  the  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  baron 
iu  his  castle  alone,  unneighboured  save  for  parj>oses  of 
war.  ^11  without  his  own  domain  was  stninge,  and  in 
great  measure  under  the  governance  of  spirits.  The 
distant  sounds  he  heard,  like  those  bells  which  *  from 
Langdale  Pike  and  Witches' Lair'  gave  answer  to  thebclU 
of  Sir  Leoline,'  were  the  sound  of  sinful  spirits  compelled 
by  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  These  talcs  of  fear  grew  from 
age  to  age  since  the  castle  first  rose  upon  the  rock.     The 


i 


through  the  town,  carrring  the  image  of  Satan  portraye«l  as  a  dm^iiL  The 
pro(%8fliijii  knucked  down  everyone  who  croescd  its  path,  aud  caitio  at  last 
to  thv  church  dour,  where  the  evil  one  was  exercised.  The  im:^;^,  we  tee, 
though  it  ainnot  enter  the  oharch,  Iriiimphs  everywhere  else.  Jn  the  SouLb 
they  called  the  imafre  drac  or  taruique;  in  the  Murth  he  was  caliiHi  g^r- 
gouHi^,  and  tmrler  thi.s  latter  name  we  stiJI  nee  hlizi  outeidc  our  churcliu. 

'  Michelet,  /iist.  de  France,  iL  31*2. 

*  Chrhtahiti. 
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intense  glooui  which  follows  in  the  truck  of  t^nnut  deepened 
the  natural  sombrencsa  of  all  men's  thoujrhta.    The  gloom 
crept  ronntl  thom  like  a  fog,  aronnd  the  baron  and  his 
men-at-arms  in  tbe  castle,  around  the  villagers  beneath 
the  castle  hill,  and  thence  it  infected  those  men — jawing 
fewer  from  year  to  year — who  lived  away  in  tbe  outlanda. 
This  waa  the  time  when  the  old  popular  mythology  of 
HWnotan  and  the  gods  of  Walhalla  changed   its  guise, 
"v^rhen,  passing  tbrongh  the  characters  of  the  Wild  Hunts- 
man aiui  the  Waudeiiiig  Jew,  the  god  was  gradually  trans- 
Hformed  into  the  likeness  of  a  fiend.     Then  grew  up  that 
^new  system  of  mythology,  or  wc  may  say  that  new  worship, 

which  we  call  witchci*aft, 
H  The  splendour  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  shows  us  one 
'side  of  the  belief  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  there  is 
another  side  very  different  from  that.  The  true  anti- 
thesis, and  yet  in  a  manner  tbe  counterpart,  to  medin?val 
Catholicism  is  the  medieval  belief  concerning  witch- 
craft. 

•  The  partial  transformation,  which  we  noted  just  now, 
of  the  chief  god  of  ancient  heathenism  into  Hackelberg 
must  prepare  us  for  his  total  change  into  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  the  '  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air; '  for  this 
last,  out  of  all  the  Biblical  names  for  Satan,  was  the  one 
most  commonly  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  tbe  one 
which  suited  him  best  in  his  Odinic  characjt^r.  The  most 
striking  and  characteristic  of  all  the  Odhinn  myths  was 
that  which  told  of  the  god  and  the  Valkyriur  riding 
together  to  the  battle  field ;  this  in  its  tninsformed  con- 
Kdition  became  the  great  Satan  myth  of  the  Sahhath.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  find  tbe  metropolis  of  mediaeval  Satan  worship 
tn  have  been  the  last  stronghold  of  Odinism,  This  lay  in 
the  mountainous  land  of  Saxony,  the  Har/, 

We  can  in  some  instances  trace  the  process  which  has 
transformed  lovely  shield  maidens,  the  companions  of  a 
god,  once  the  ideal  of  womanhood  to  the  rude  chivalry  of 
the  North,  into  wretched  bags,  riding  upon  broomsticks. 
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upon  trusaea  of  hay,  or  upon  sieres,*  to  join  the  Prince 
of  Darkness  in  hia  inidni^^lit  or^es. 

In  the  Btory  of  Balderua  and  Hotberaa  in  Saio 
Grammaticus,  which  tells  in  a  form  more  nearly  reseniblmg 
the  form  of  mcdicoval  legends  the  history  of  the  deatli  of 
Balder,  we  meet  with  some  wood-women  in  a  transition 
Btat€  between  Valkyriiir  and  witches.  It  was  the  part  of 
the  Valkyria  to  chaunt  runes  over  her  lA-ebling,  her  chosen 
warrior,  and  to  bless  his  arms  against  hurt ;  she,  as  much 
as  her  later  representative,  was  a  professor  of  magic.  But 
the  Valkyriur  had  uo  need  to  conceal  their  powers;  they 
were  beings  of  the  air  and  sunlight,  not  of  caves  and 
darkness.  The  wood- women  to  whom  Hotherus  goes  do 
for  him  jnst  what  the  Valkyriur  alwnys  did  for  their  heroes, 
just  what,  for  example,  Sigrdrifa  (Brjnhild)  had  done  for 
Agnar ;  but  they  are  only  to  be  found  in  darkness ;  they 
have  to  be  sought  out  in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  forest 
or  in  caves. 

Baldems  and  Hotherus  are  in  the  story  rivals  for  the 
love  of  Nanua,  and  are  at  war.  And  Saxo  relates  how, 
when  Hotberus  waa  hard  pressed  by  his  enemy,  it  fell  out 
tliat  one  day,  when  hunting,  having  lost  his  way  in  a  fog, 
he  came  unawares  upon  a  conclave  of  young  maidens,  who 
saluted  him  and  of  whom  he  enquired  their  name.  *  They 
affirmed  that  it  was  under  their  guidance  and  countenance 
tliat  the  fortune  of  a  battle  was  determined,  for  tliey  were 
often  present  at  battles,  when  no  one  beheld  them,  and 
brought  a  wished  for  victory  by  their  friendly  aid.'  They 
promised  help  to  Hotherus,  but  {^ood  fortune  did  not 
ahvays  attend  him,  and  afterwards  we  find  him  again  in 
Denmark,  beaten  and  hard  pressed  by  Balderus.  In  this 
condition  he  was  one  day  wandering  in  a  vast  and  trackless 

*  •  In  a  sieve  V\\  hither  uil '  (i.e.  corn  sieve).— Jftw6p(A. 

The  oflo  of  iliis  meanfl  of  loooraotioD  is  common  amon^'  witches  in  fnik 
tales.  Moreovci  tradiiion  says  that  a  witch  can  be  detected  by  any 
pcr&im  who  looks  through  a  corn  sieve  (Kabn,  ii.  No.  77,  and  Oastr^ 
>'.  .V.  p.  r>8).  Is  this  because  the  witches  are  sometimes  earth  goddi 
transformed  7 
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wood,  when  lie  found  by  cbaDce  the  eave  inhabited  b}'  his 
friends  the  maidens,  whom  he  knew  for  those  who  had 
formerl}'  presented  him  with  an  invulnerable  garment. 
They  enquired  of  him  the  cause  of  his  coming,  and  be 
narrated  to  them  the  unlucky  course  which  events  had 
taken,  and,  complaining^  of  the  misfoi'tune  which  had 
attended  his  endeavour  and  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  their 
promises,  he  dechired  that  he  would  give  up  his  desisrns. 
But  the  nymphs  assured  him  that  he  hod  also  inflicted 
great  damage  upon  his  opponent ;  moreover  that  the  for- 
tune of  war  would  be  his,  if  he  could  obtain  possession 
of  some  magic  food  which  was  efifective  in  renewing  the 
strength  of  Balderus.  Hotherns  obtained  this  food,  which 
•was  made  of  the  spittle  of  serpents,  and  on  his  way  back 
met  Balderus,  whom  he  wounded  so  severely  that  he  died 
in  the  next  day's  battle.' 

»I  have  kept  the  names  which  Saxo  employs ;  he  calls 
these  Valkyriur  nymphs.  But,  recalling  first  what  we 
remember  of  the  nature  of  the  shield  maidens  of  Odhinn, 
and  turning  from  them  to  contemplate  the  mediicvnl 
■witch,  do  not  these  nymphs  of  Saxo  si»«»m  to  bo  in  the 
actual  course  of  change  from  one  to  the  other?  They 
preside  over  all  battles  and  determine  the  issue  of  them ; 
but  they  have  their  dwellings  in  caves  of  the  wood,  and 
their  magic  food  made  with  the  spittle  of  serpents, 
^  This  last  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  witches'  cauldron  in 
f  *  Macbeth '  or  in  '  Faust,' 

We  have  seen  that  witchcraft  was  not  only  a  form  of 
■      belief,  but  likewise,  to  some  extent,  a  form  of  worship, 

^^  Some  Huppose  the  Bieve  to  typify  tho  whirlwind,  which  is,  of  coar»6, 
a  vcr>'  suitable  accompaniment  to  OdblDn-Sataa  atitl  to  bis  bacd,  ana 
which  also  constitutca  a  reeo^jnised  form  of  puniAhment  in  hell  («eo  Inferno^ 
cftnto  5). 

>  This  part  of  the  narrative,  the  climax,  as  one  wonld  hare  thooj^ht,  is 
told  witl)  a  brevity  which  reminds  na  of  aomc  passages  in  tiie  idylla  of  a 
great  contemporary  poet.  'Qui  cam  priatinum  iter  remctiendo  calle  quo 
vonerat  rcp^darct,  obvii  sibi  Balderi  lAtus  haasit  oomque  seminecem  prv»- 
UksW^ UitUrria  Danica,  lib.  tit 
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''e  should  be  wrong  if  vre  imagined  that  it  waa  the  raere 
horror  of  magio  Avhicli  made  up  the  dread  aod  the  detes- 
tation witli  which  witchcraft  came  to  be  regarded  iu  the 
Middle  Ages.  Magic  waa  an  idea  so  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  men  at  that  time  that  it  had  scarce  the  power 
of  alone  exciting  any  verj  strong  feeling.  Magic  wan 
practised  as  much  in  causes  accounted  good  as  in  bad 
ones.  Did  tho  witch  cut  off  the  hair  from  a  corpse^  and 
use  that  to  raise  the  wind;  wliy  then  Christianity  too 
used  the  hair  of  a  corpse  (of  a  saint'),  the  paring  of  hit 
nails,  as  talismans  against  shipwreck.  The  uiagic  ^and 
or  the  dead  mauV  hand  could  make  holts  Ay  back  and 
locks  open,  and  point  to  treasure  hidden  deep  iu  the 
ground.  So  could  the  bones  of  a  nmrtyr,  the  nail  or  airow, 
or  spool',  which  had  pierced  him  and  drunk  his  blood,  hi^ 
dress,  or  even  a  fragment  of  any  of  these  relics.  We  hate 
in  the  Kalewala,  and  more  sparsely  in  the  Sagas,  wonder. 
ful  descriptions  of  the  way  in  which  the  steel — sword  or 
axe — was  gifted  with  its  power  to  hurt.  Uad  Roland 
been  a  Norse  hero  instead  of  a  champion  of  Christianity, 
wo  should  have  had  the  account  of  the  runes  said  orer  his 
sword  Dnrendal  by  some  Valkyria  maid.  As  it  is  we  6nd 
it  owed  its  indestructibility  to  more  material,  and  there- 
fore lowi^r,  kinds  of  magic.  There  was  in  the  guard  of 
Durendal  a  tooth  of  St.  Peter,  some  of  the  blood  of  St 
Basil,  of  the  hair  of  St.  Denis,  of  the  weeds  of  the 
Virgin  ;  ^  and,  as  a  further  example  of  the  pure  mate- 
rialism that  appears  in  the  conception  of  magic  at  this 
time,  we  find  thiit  the  power  which  the  relics  bestowed 
would  be  as  useful  to  a  Saracen  if  he  gained  possession  of 
the  sword  as  they  were  to  Roland. 

The  Church  therefore  did  not  condemn  witchcraft  on 

>  A  hair  of  St.  Fet«r  was  Bent  to  Norman  WlUiam  by  tbe  Pope  t4>  aiJ 
liim  in  his  invaaiou  ot  England. 

-  Clmniioti  ik*  Jii}t^fid,\.1iZi6eq(i.  On  lliis  acoount,  booauAO  Diirendttl 
would  be  as  effective  in  tbe  bands  uf  a  Haraceu  us  in  that  of  a  Oirlstian, 
lioland  jost  before  his  death  makes  ever)'  effort  to  break  tbe  steel,  bot 
cannot.    Sue  also  what  was  said  in  Chap.  II.  p.  811. 
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icount  of  its  material  and  superstitions  cbaracter.  In 
ier  and  more  etilight<?ne<l  days  that  had  been  the 
accusation  brought  againat  it.  *  Our  miracles,'  Au^'ustine 
hud  said,  '  are  workod  by  simple  faith  and  the  assurance 
■which  comes  of  trust  in  G(m1,  not  by  auguries  or  sacri- 
lejjfioas  enchantments.' '  But  this  was  not  the  feeling 
of  a  later  age.  The  real  distuiction  between  the  witch 
and  the  priest  waa  that  the  one  was  the  practiser  of  a 
black  art,  the  other  of  a  white  ono  ;  one  was  the  votary  of 
Satau,  the  other  of  Christ.  This  was  quite  well  under- 
stood on  both  sides ;  the  sorcerer  introduced  into  his  cult 
of  Satan  ^  a  ritual  the  distinct  antithesis  of  the  Catholic 
ritual;  a  black  mass  was  opposed  to  the  white  mass.  In 
this  way  witchcraft  grew  to  be  distinctly  a  craft.  It  be- 
came, that  is  to  say,  a  social  body,  and  hod  a  mystery  (of 
tbe  religious  sort)  uniting  its  members.  This  cult  was, 
in  all  probability,  originally  a  mere  survival  of  heathenism, 
and  the  mystery,  like  all  other  mysteries,  at  first  of  a 
simple  kind,  developing  afterwards  into  more  elaborate 
rites. 

This  mystery  is  known  to  us  as  the  Witches'  Sabbath. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  celebration  as  a 
purely  imaginary  one  created  by  popular  superstition,  and 
existing  only  in  the  minds  of  brain-sick  old  women  who 
fancied  they  had  attended  it.  The  Walpurgis-nacht  meet- 
ing on  the  Brocken  may  have  been  fancy,  but,  if  so,  it  was 
only  the  imagijiary  consummation  of  a  hundred,  a 
thousand,  a  hundred  thousand  Sabbaths  which  were  really 
celebrated  in  diflferent  parts  of  Europe,  They  were  not 
confined  to  a  few,  nor  were  they  everywhere  regarded  with 
the  horror  which  priestly  chroniclers  feel  and  would  have 

'  De  Civ.  Deit  viit  U, 

'  Some  popular  tales  witnees  in  a  cariotu  way  to  the  affection  which 
iJio  peasantry  folt  for  Satan,  i.e.  for  Satan-Odbinn.  Tbey  try  to  mvc  him 
by  making  him  tuni  ChristiaD.  Compare,  for  example,  the  stories  in  Kohn's 
collection  (No.  230),  Tha  Hevil't  Longing  for  OoA,  WoHng  Ucomf  « 
ChriMtioM,  IVekiu^'g  BajftUw,  ic.  (294,  iic.) 
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US  feel.  Tn  some  places  tliej  were  openly  practised  nw 
commonly  recognised.  In  the  Basque  province,  for  in- 
Btance,  all  went,  nobles  included.  *  Once  none  bnt  the 
insensate  wore  seen  there;  now  people  of  position  openlj 
attend/  exclaims  an  inqtiisittjrJ  Priests  even  went,  cel<v 
brating  the  white  mass  in  the  raorningand  the  black  masg 
at  night.  No  doubt  but  that  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath 
— whatever  name  it  mij^ht  first  have  received — had  at 
one  time  a  more  innocent  gnise  than  under  the  pressure  of 
persecution  it  afterwards  wore.  But  there  was  always  in 
it  a  certain  protest  in  favour  of  the  old  tiaies,  a  protest 
lx>t.h  a^fainst  Catholicisra  and  a^fainst  the  twin  brother 
of  Catholicism,  the  social  system  of  feudalism.  It  ex- 
pi'cssed  a  kind  of  communism  ;  nobles,  burghers,  peasants, 
shepherds,  were  mingled  in  the  feast  with  which  tho 
eveninf^  began  ;  contributions  were  exacted  by  force,  and 
fines  were  imposed  for  non-attendance.  Such  a  strange 
inverted  system  of  Catholicism  would  be  especially  likely 
to  arise  among  a  people  who  were  in  a  degi-ee  alienated 
from  their  neighbours,  the  dwellers  in  some  corner  of  a 
country,  such  as  tbtr  inbabitants  of  the  Jura,  the  Bretons, 
the  men  of  the  Basque  Provinces.  I  imagine  this  initiap 
tory  feast  to  have  been  the  earliest  and  most  essential 
part  of  the  Sabbath  celebrations ;  afterwards  followed 
other  ceremonials,  copied  from  the  ritnal  of  the  Church — 
that  ritnal  which  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
from  the  final  disappearance  of  spoken  Latin,  had  became 
unmeaning  to  all ;  and  in  darker  days  of  persecution  the 
Sabbath  ended  ia  blasphemons  defiance  of  the  Head  and 
Founder  of  Christianity.' 

In  the  darkness  which  hides  from  our  eyes  the  medimval 
practice  of  witchcraft  the  la«t  remains  of  the  cult  of  the 


'  Lancrc,  quoted  hj  Micbolet,  SprcilTff. 
*  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  rites  of  the  Sabbftth 
Soreirre.  ch.  x. 
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ueatlien  godsdisappcar.  Long  lx^f<>ro  witchcraft  lind readied 
iUculminating  point  *  a  rumour  of  change  made  iUolf  heard. 
In  the  midst  of  the  intense  stilhiess  of  the  Middle  Age3  a 
faint  movement  began,  a  gentle  rustling  which  betokened 
rather  a  coming  than  an  actual  wuid.  The  first  apostle  of 
change  was  Peter  the  Hermit,  who,  in  preaching  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  preached  too  the  deliverance  of 
many  from  the  cimui  which  stifled  them,  and  in  pointing 
the  way  to  the  Holy  Land  showed  men  likewise  a  way  to 
escape  from  the  monotony  of  life.  Immense  must  have 
been  the  relief  to  thousands.  A  road  was  opened  to  them 
to  the  unknown  East ;  an  impulse  was  imparted  to  them 
strong  enough  to  break  through  the  stilling  laws  of  cus- 
tom, and  to  give  play  again  to  the  nomadic  instincts  which 
can  never  be  killed  in  human  nature.  All  the  l>ett<?r  that 
this  new  expedition  was  blessed  by  the  Pope  and  approved 
of  Holy  Church.  In  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
men  joined  the  standard  of  Walter  the  Penniless,  careless 
many  of  them  about  the  difFerenees  between  Saracen  and 
Clu'istian,  but  longing  only  for  some  relief  from  the  ennui 
of  their  dreary  existenco. 

It  was  this  mere  transition  from  stillness  to  movement 
which  awoke  the  world  and  heralded  the  Renaissance. 
In  the  train  of  this  one  great  motive  power  followed  other 
lesser  ones,  which  are  more  easily  distinguishable  as  the 
immediate  forerunners  of  the  Renaissance  era.  One  of 
these  was  the  growth  of  the  burgher  spirit,  incidental 
partly  to  the  absence  of  the  seigneurs.  The  nobles  flocked 
to  the  Holy  Land ;  some  few  settled  aud  many  more  died 
there.  At  home  there  followed  an  age  of  regencies  or  of 
weak  younger  princes  sitting  in  a  brother's  seat,  such  as 
was  our  John.  To  obtain  the  means  to  emigrate  the  king 
and  the  nobleman  alike  needed  money,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  want  of  a  medium 

'  This  we  cinat  take  to  have  bocn  at  Ihe  begionmg  of  the  foortc«Qth 
oentoiy.     6eu  Let:ky,  Hatiunalijun,  p.  47. 
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of  exchange  came  to  be  strongly  felt.  Now  money  ia  a  kind 
of  demon  of  change  iuhertiiiily  and  for  ever  opposed  to  a 

',  fixed,  conservative  life,  such  as  was  that  of  feudalism, 
!oney,  like  writing,  brings  far  things  near  anfl  suggeBts 
thoughts  of  another  kind  of  life  from  that  which  at  the 
moment  wo  are  leading.  It  was  easier  to  raise  the  subtle 
demon  than  to  lay  it  again.  Literature  has  up  to  this 
time  little  to  tell  us  of  the  burgher  class,  to  which  money 
was  the  very  arms  and  armour,  or  was  like  the  familiar 
who  in  the  peasant  tale  puts  into  the  hands  of  a  low* 
born  swain  the  means  to  conquer  all  the  champions  of 
Christendom,  Still  less  has  it  to  tell  us  of  those  elf 
forgers  underground,  the  very  miners  and  diggers-np  of 
the  treasun^  who  were  hidden  beneath  the  surface  of 
knightly  and  literary  society,  but  who  now  set  them- 
selves to  tlieir  old  task  of  throwing  discord  into  the 
world  in  the  shape  of  coined  gold.  The  hoards  of  Fafnir, 
the  Rhine  gold  of  the  Nibelungen,  were  now  replaced  by 
the  Hardi  d'or,^ 

With  money  the  burghers  bought  their  charters  and 
the  cities  arose  to  rival  the  seigneurs.  And  presently 
another  novelty  appeared,  the  very  child  of  the  new 
cxirrency,  of  portentous  siguificauce  to  these  same  feudal 
knights — I  mean  the  mercenary  soldier.  With  him  came 
a  new  sort  of  military  science,  a  new  kind  of  military 
honour  and  courage,  bom  of  a  new  discipline  which  is  the 
instinct  of  communalism. 

Perhaps  it  was  during  this  time  that  the  old  peosaut 
legend  of  the  *  Beiueke  Fuchs '  took  a  form  which  better 
expressed  the  feelings  of  the  burgher  class.  The  satire 
became  more  pointed  and  more  conspicuous,  and  Beinhart, 

'  Stmck  by  Philip  le  Hurdi,  roii  of  St.  Lonls  and  father  of  Philip  the 
Fair.  Tlio  issue  of  this  coin  may  be  reckoned  the  bcpnnini^  of  a  (jultj 
currency  in  Kurope  north  of  the  Alps.  St.  Louis  did  mdt;ud  himself  mint 
gold  coins,  but  probably  very  few  only,  as  they  arc  of  ^:reat  rarity  (Hoff- 
mann, Vvnnaic*  royaUs  de  France^  p.  1&).  The  reigna  of  Philip  the  F*ir 
and  of  oar  Edward  ni.  arc  the  eras  of  a  large  gold  corrency. 
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instead  of  being  a  representative  of  the  lower  people, 
bocauie  a  kiiii^Lt,  and  as  such  a  living  satire  upon  the 
knightly  class.  At  this  time  too  sprang  up  the  form  of 
literature  which  was  especially  created  for  the  burgher 
class.  That  was  the  fabliau.  What  the  'Chansons  de 
Qeste  *  ut  first,  and  later  on  the  romances  of  chivalry  or 
the  love  songs  of  the  troubadouis,  were  for  the  highest 
class,  what  the  original  forms  of  the  Beast  Epic  and  tlie 
Legend  of  the  Saints  were  for  the  lowest,  such  were  the 
fabliaux  for  the  burgher  middle  class. 

It  was  in  deference  to  the  same  spirit  of  change,  the 
love  of  movement  which  was  passing  over  Europe,  that 
Francis  and  Dominic  instituted  in  the  thirteenth  century 
their  orders  of  begging  friars.  The  rule  of  this  new  class 
of  monk  was  the  exact  converse  of  the  rule  of  Benedict  of 
Nursia,  the  organiser  and  almost  the  founder  of  western 
monasticism,  and  of  the  great  revivers  of  that  monasticism, 
Columba  and  Bernard,  In  the  ordinances  of  all  these 
strictest  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  monk  from 
wandering  from  his  home.  He  was  absolutely  forbidden 
to  partake  of  food  outside  the  walls  of  the  monastery ; 
and  if  a  brother  were  obliged  to  be  absent  from  it  for  a 
whole  day  he  was  enjoined  to  fast.  The  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  on  the  contrary,  were  to  have  no  fixed  home 
and  were  never  to  rest  for  long  in  one  place.*  One  cannot 
but  see  that  the  rise  of  the  begging  friars  was  a  direct 
outcome  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  unconsciously  one 
of  the  death  blows  to  that  very  Catholicism  which  it 
sought  to  revive.  This  is  perhaps  why  these  orders 
degenerated  sooner  than  did  any  other.  SVliat  they  had 
become  in  the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half  from  the 
time  of  their  institution  we  may  judge  from  the  pages  of 
Chaucer. 

It  is  not  our  business  here  to  trace  the  decline  of  the 


1  This  at  lo&6t  wns  tlie  original  institation.    It  was  not  long  observed. 
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mediffivul  spirit.  The  period  at  wliich  we  hare  now 
arrived  is  important  to  the  subject  in  baud  for  this  reason 
only,  that  Mediccvalism  did  at  this  honr  of  death  put  forth 
her  greatest  fruits.  It  was  at  this  time — that  is  to  say, 
during  the  thirteenth  century — that  the  Gothic  architecture 
attained  the  perfection  of  its  form.  And  it  was  the  end 
of  this  century  or  the  early  years  of  the  succeeding  one 
which  gave  birth  to  the  second  great  product  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  '  Divine  Comedy  '  of  Dante.  Of  the  firrt 
of  these  and  of  its  gradual  development  something  has 
been  said.  Unlike  the  Gothic  architecture,  the  poem  of 
Dante  was  a  sudden  growth.  Nothing  foretells  it  in  the 
literature  of  the  preceding  age.  That  from  which  Dante 
drew  his  inspiration  wus  the  legend  of  the  cloister,  and 
the  thoughts  concerning  the  other  world  with  which  the 
men  of  the  cloister  were  chiefly  concerned.  These  notions 
and  the  heathen  elements  in  them  we  have  partly  traced 
in  a  former  chapter.  They  were  couched  in  prose,  and  for 
the  greater  part  were  prose  of  the  dreariest  character ;  bat 
their  dull  Jiteralneas  helped  Dante  to  weave  his  splendid 
tissue  of  imaginative  creation.  Just  as  in  its  grand  and 
harmonious  metre  the  *  Comedy*  is  allied  not  to  the  rade 
alliterative  Northern  lay,  nor  to  the  unceiiain  cadence  of 
tlie  ballad,  nor  the  faint  assonance  of  the  *  Chanson  de 
Geste,*  but  to  the  measured  music  of  the  cathedral  choir 
and  the  rhyming  Latin  hymn,  so  in  matter  the  vision  has 
been  born  of  the  musings  and  dreams  of  the  cloister,  not 
of  the  experience  of  the  outer  world.  To  the  men  who 
lived  in  such  reveries  the  history  of  Europe  remained  un- 
changed. The  world  had  passed  from  the  piety  of  the 
Karling  epic  to  the  license  of  the  troubadours,  and  irom 
the  simplicity  of  the  sauit  legends  to  the  coarseness  of 
the  fablinnx  or  the  pungent  satire  of  the  'Keinaert  de 
Vos.*  But  they  remarked  it  not.  The  hymns  and  the 
music  which  hEul  been  invented  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  were 
still  suitable  to  the  worship  of  the  thirteenth  centory. 
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and  they  and  the  thoughts  which  they  uttered  were  still 
suitable  to  Dante.  The  •Divine  Comedy'  ia  little  else 
than  an  expanded  Dien  irw — expanded  truly  and  purified, 
and  with  a  I>iV«  beaiUndinU  added.  It  is  because  he  is 
imbued  with  the  beliefs  of  an  era  that  had  passed  that 
Dante  is  so  perfect  a  mirror  of  the  highest  thought  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

In  our  ideal  pictnre  of  the  poet  we  are  wont  to  fancy 
Lini  marching  ahead  of  his  ago,  anticipating  by  his  divine 
prophetic  insight  thoughts  which  are  but  beginning  to 
stir  faintly  tlie  rest  of  mankind,  and  discovering  new 
truths  which  the  slow  course  of  enquiry  will  reveal  to 
future  generations.  Is  this  theory  justified  by  the  history 
of  genius  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  Shakespeare  ?  Ta  there 
more  of  feudalism  and  of  old  aristocratic  chiva]ry  in  him 
than  of  modem  love  of  freedom  and  free  opinion  ?  Is  it 
not  true  what  Carlyle  says  of  Shakespeare,  that  in  him 
Catholicism  was  still  alive,  albeit  it  had  been  declared  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  be  defunct?  What,  again,  shall  wo 
say  of  Carlyle  himself,  to  whom  the  modem  theory  of 
evolution  is  only  another  among  many  instances  of  the 
whimsical  folly  of  mankind?  In  the  same  way  t<:»  Dante 
the  new  outlook  westward  which  was  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  mariners  was  impious  merely ;  and  the  new  outlook 
which  was  dawning  upon  men's  spirits  was  not  less  impious 
and  strange.  When  he  wrote,  for  Italy  at  least,  feudalism 
was  already  a  past  thing,  and  everywhere  Catholicism  was 
dying  or  in  its  death  throes.  But  in  statecraft  Daute  had 
always  before  his  imagination  that  vision  of  the  Holy 
Koman  Empire,  the  ultimate  source  of  all  earthly  power, 
which  was  of  the  very  essence  of  feudalism.  And  he 
alone  among  his  contemporaries  looked  into  the  other 
world  with  the  eyes  and  in  the  spirit  of  Catholicism. 

Thus  outwardly  his  life  was  a  failure.  All  things  were 
taking  a  bent  different  from  the  direction  Dante  would 
have  given  them.     But  coming  thus,  as  one  born  out  of 
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time,  to  him  it  fell  to  accomplish  a  task  which  to  no  one 
else  in  the  world  at  that  time  woald  have  been  poraible. 
Manj  were  the  heralds  of  morning  celebrating  the  rise  of 
new  belief  and  of  new  principles  of  life.  To  Dante  it  was 
given  only  to  sit  and  lament  over  a  darkening  world,  to 
assist  at  the  obsequies  of  a  dead  creed,  and  for  its  en- 
shrinement  to  prepare  a  costly  and  splendid  tomb* 


INDEX. 


AB8 

ABSTRACT  Idcaa.  origin  of,  in  ideu 
of  ponsation,  11-13;  iirocets  of 
dcvolopmetit  from  ideas  uf  sensa- 
tion, 13-16 

AlxHlratt  U'rmR,  U-13 

Aclucmetiidic*  descent  of^  from  n  trtx, 

'   63 

Acliillcs  and  Apollo,  points  of  likcncM 
between.  ]1'2 

Adam  of  liremco,  his  doscriptiun  of  a 
holy  f*Tovc  at  Upsola,  331 

A.liti,  133.  142,  143 

Ailityas,  1^9, 142, 143;  name  bestowed 
ct^pccially  upon  Mitra  nnd  VarnNOt 

AdmctDs,  1S7;  troo  character  of,  \00 

JVliiuii,  Otlyiucus'  comii^  to,  311  ; 
uioaiiln>r  of  the  word.  312 

-Kgis,origi!ml  nature  of,  ll>9;  belongs 
t)f  right  to  Zoufl  and  to  Athene,  202 

^u1u±>,  308  ;  his  island  a  kind  of 
piinuiise,  308 

Agulmatn.  rude,  worabip  o^  among 
iht;  (trccks,  80 

Agnl,  birth  of,  from  the  wood,  9S, 
](K);  be  dcTouts  bis  parents,  98; 
birth  of,  in  the  clouds,  100»  101; 
vspeulally  the  friend  of  m;in,  101  ; 
the  condnt-'tt^r  of  the  soul  to  Para- 
dise, 102,  2S8;  incarnate  after  a 
fashion,  103 ;  the  fosterer  of  strong 
omotioo.  103 :  hymn  to,  103 ;  his 
relationj  with  Indra,  130 ;  in  the 
wuoti,  134 ;  in  the  heaven,  134  ;  be 
Willi  liidra  represi^iits  the  most  re- 
lif^iou;!  aide  uf  the  Vedio  creed,  134  ; 
a»  a  hero,  135 ;  oaociatod  with 
V&ruNa,  iU 


APO 

Abi,  bis  oontcsia  with  Indm,  129, 151 

AlcinoQfl.  3S1  ;  description  of  Ida 
palace,  321 ;  and  of  bis  garden,  32V 

Ahia  and  Thorr,  357 

Auiciili.  the  region  of. passed  through 
by  Ihe  soul,  272 

Araphictyony,  principle  of  11k%  aud 
its  reUtion  to  fetich  wurship,  70 

Angrboila,  the  wife  of  Loki,  39$ ;  her 
nieeting  with  OSinn,  397 

Animal  worship,  obBCurity  which  at 
present  sarromida,  71  ;  its  relation 
to  ancestor  worship,  71 

Animalii,  winged,  61 

Antichrist  wiU  tight  with  Bliaa  at  tba 
end  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
poem  MmjiiHi,  424 

Anticlcia,  her  mcuiing  with  Odyasooa 
in  hadi^a,  316 

Apnp,  region  of.  pasnod  through  bjr 
the  soul.  273;  moaniog  of  the 
nu,me^  272  lutte 

Aphrodite  of  the  race  of  water-bom 
goddesses,  94,  194  ;  became  subject 
to  Asiatic  influence,  and  hence 
cluingcd  intuKupris,  195;  somclimea 
represented  armed,  like  Atht^u^  195 

Apollo,  assTKiatcd  with  Zeus  and 
Atb^nA  in  invocation,  ISfi,  157 
(««ffd/4tr Zeus,  Apollo.  andAtb^nS); 
representations  of,  in  art,  HJl ;  his 
oonteat  with  MarityaB,  96,  174  ;  nn- 
thuni  of  bis  wuraliipas  a  Hellenic  be- 
lief were  the  Dorians,  1  til;  his  birth, 
184;  llitmeric  byma  to,  184  <f ;■ ; 
his  uiuJL-.Hty,  IBiJ;  his  comltat  with 
the  I'ytbon,  185;  his  serving  Lao- 
medon  and  Admetus,  ltt7  ;  mcaaiag 
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of  tbis  lut  mrtfa,  190 ;  the  inu)d«r- 
ic^  god,  1&7;  takes  the  form  of  a 
dol(^n  acd  leads  the  Donaxu 
from  Crete  to  Crissa,  167 :  his  rela- 
tions with  HcraclrA,  lSi» ;  his  ff::pe- 
rioritj  to  Ucracl^,  1^9;  mrth  of 
his  death,  l£<f :  ^racdeor  of  his 
character  io  the  Iliad,  191;  pomt<  of 
likeness  between  him  and  Achilles, 
192;  possible  riTalrT*  at  one  time 
between  him  and  Zeos,  l\fZ;  Ms 
character  gencrallT  in  Homer,  191 ; 
he  and  Athene  as  the  mediators 
Ijetween  God  and  man,  210 

Apsaras,  water  nymphs,  93,  136 

Ares,  bom  of  a  tree,  6^4 ;  the  Pelasgian 
son  god,  179 :  worshipped  especially 
in  Xorthem  Greece,  179 

Argonauts,  expedition  of,  296  iut4f 

Arnold,  Mr.  Uatthew,  bis  definition 
of  religion,  5.  2a-26 

Artemis,  of  the  race  of  water-bom  god- 
desses, 194,  196  ;  essentLiIly  identi- 
cal in  cliaracter  with  Athene,  196; 
became  a  moon  goddess,  198 

Arthur,  King,  his  voyage  to  Avalon, 
*4.*iO  ;  his  legend  only  sorvives  as  a 
remnant,  478  n^^q. 

Aiyaman.  one  of  the  three  Adityas, 
139;  but  little  else  than  a 'third* 
to  Vartina  and  Mitra,  139  and  n^t^ ; 
with  Varuna  and  Mitra  worshipped 
morning,  nf>on,  and  evening,  141; 
mentioned  in  hymns,  142,  Inl 

Aryas  the  first  known  home  of  the, 
10i5,  273 ;  their  jearly  social  insti- 
tutions, IDS,  109  ;  diversities  of 
creed  among,  110;  their  migrations, 

Asbrfl,  the  bridge  of  the  go<ls,  292 ; 
also  bridge  of  souls,  292 ;  the  Urdar 
fount  at  one  end  of,  293;  along  it 
the  gods  ride  to  this  fount,  347. 
Sae  aim  Ui  frost 

Asgard,  the  Gods'  Ward,  midmost  in 
the  earth,  277,  347 

Ask  and  Ktnbla  (Ash  and  Elm),  first 
parentis  of  the  tmnian  race,  64 

Astarti)  came  to  he  confounded  with 
Aphroditi},  195;  originnlly,  i)crhaps, 
an  ciirth  goddess,  198  ;  became  a 
moon  goddess,  198 

Ajvin,  the,  a  degraded  form  of  the 


ddtjcs  Mitim  and  Vaxiuca,  145; 
brotben  of  Ushas,  the  Dawn,  whom 
they  cany  in  their  chariot,  145; 
mt-aning  of  the  name,  145  uaU 

AtauU,  475 

AtfaeDt-,  of  the  race  of  water-bom 
goddesaes,  94, 194  ;  aflsociated  with 
Zeus  and  Apollo  in  InTocation,  155, 
157  (jw  mlae  Zens,  ApoUo,  and 
Ath^D^) ;  repieseDtation  of.  in  aiti 
161  ;  hfix  virgin  nature,  196 ;  ai 
Pallas,  ParthenoB  essentially  iden- 
tical in  (^ttxacter  with  Artemis^ 
196  ;  from  being  the  mist  became 
the  cloud,  and  at  last  the  air,  199; 
her  two  births,  199 ;  Homeric  hymn 
to,  199 ;  nature  myth  which  sbiiiM 
through,  200 ;  as  Polias,  201 ;  like- 
ness to  Zens,  201 ;  hais  the  svne 
power  over  atmospheric  pheoomcaut 
202;  her  epith^a  of  Proznacho^ 
203  ;  Polybaios,  203  ;  Pol>-mgtis, 
203 ;  Tritogeneia.  194,  203 ;  Pontia, 
203;  Phalassia,  203 ;  Enplcea.203; 
Gorg&pis.  205 ;  Agella,  208  ;  her  aid 
to  Perseus,  204 ;  perhaps  once  iden- 
tical with  the  Goi^n,  205 ;  pa- 
troness of  mariners,  206 ;  her  cha- 
racter in  the  Odyssey,  209;  her 
rivalry  with  Poseidon,  209 ;  she  and 
Apollo  as  the  mediators  between 
God  and  man,  210 

Attila,  472 

Aude,  490 

Augustine,  landing  of,  on  the  shores 
of  Kent  described  by  Bseda,  602 

Aurora  and  Aura  allied,  as  Ushas  to 
the  Amn,  1 46 

Avalon,  the  Celtic  Earthly  Paradise^ 
450 ;  Arthur's  voyage  thither,  450; 
Oger's  voyage  thither,  453 


BACTRIA.  probable  early  home  of 
the  Aryas,  106;  description  ofi 
106  tqq. 
Balder,  relation  of  his  bale  fire  to 
fire  worship,  133  ;  his  bale  fires  com- 
pared with  the  Eieosinian  mysterieii 
227  ;  his  funeral  an  image  of  tbs 
setting  sun,  283;  he  himsell  a  m 
god,  370;  his  home,  370;  deatliol^ 
and  descent  into  Helheim,  4OO«0>] 
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his  bale  fires  came  to  be  oonfonnded 
with  Midsammer  fires,  and  were 
eventually  known  nnder  the  name 
of  St.  John's  fires,  410  tgg.;  his 
likeness  to  tii^ord  and  Uieg  fried, 
471  sqq. ;  Balderus  in  the  history 
of  Saxo  Grammaticos,  610 

Baucis  and  Fhilemoa  turned  into 
trees,  66 

Beast  Epic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the, 
481  tqq. 

Beaaty,  the  Sleeping,  417 

Belief,  necessity  for  a  definition  of, 
6 ;  development  of,  parallel  to  the 
development  of  abstract  ideas,  as 
displayed  in  the  growth  of  lan- 
guage, 16  sqq. ;  defined  as  the  capa- 
city for  worship,  17;  the  three 
early  phases  of,  29  sqq.,  S3 ;  the 
anthropomorphic  phase  of,  46;  at 
what  stage  it  becomes  ethical,  48  ; 
passionate  or  ecstatic  expression  of, 
&0»qq. 

Benedict.     Sec  St.  Benedict 

Beowulf,  the  poem,  value  of  as  a 
testimony  to  the  early  beliefs  of  the 
Teuton'  races,  358 ;  relationship  of 
the  second  part  of  the  poem  to  the 
Volsunf^  Saga  and  to  the  Nibelun- 
gen-Lied,  46B  sqq. 

Beowulf,  the  hero,  his  arrival  in  Den- 
mark and  reception  by  Urotbgar, 
362;  his  fight  with  Qrendcl,  363 
$qq. ;  and  with  the  mother  of  Gren- 
del,  367 

Berchta,  or  Bertha,  371 

Bifrost,  a  bridge  of  souls,  293.  See 
alio  Asbrii 

Birds,  sacred,  59;  gift  of  prophecy 
ascribed  to,  GO 

Birds,  Paradise  of,  448 

*  Boots,'  a  character  in  popular  tales, 
464 ;  typical  of  the  German  people, 
465 

Brandan.    See  St.  Brandan 

Breitiablik,  the  home  of  Balder,  370 

Bridge  of  Souls,  287  sqq. ;  identified 
with  the  Milky  Way,  288  ;  with  the 
rainbow,  292 

Britain,  or  Brittia,  the  home  of  souls, 
Procopius'  account  of,  437 

Bruin  in  '  Belneko  Fuchs,'  482  and 
ncte 


CHA 

Brunhild  compelled  by  Sigurd  to  re- 
ceive the  embraces  of  her  husband, 
416 

Brynhild,  a  Valkyria,  343 ;  pricked 
by  Odbinn  with  a  sleep  thorn,  343  ; 
her  first  meeting  with  Sigurd,  344  ; 
Kigurd  rides  to  her  tluough  the 
flame,  416;  her  revenge,  470.  See 
also  Sigrdrlfa 

Burgher  class,  rise  of,  gives  rise  alM 
to  the/abliauXf  516 

Burning  of  the  dead,  an  Ar}'an  rite, 
282  ;  effect  of  the  rite  upon  beliefs 
concerning  the  future  8tat«,  284 


C1ADMUS.  birth  of,  from  a  tree,  63 
J  Calypso,  her  likeness  to  Circd  in 
character  and  in  the  part  she  plays 
in  the  Odyssey,  301 ;  a  GUxIdess  of 
Death,  301 ;  Hermfis  brings  com- 
mand to  her  to  release  Odysseus, 
319 ;  she  instructs  Odysseus  how  to 
make  a  raft  and  speeds  him  on  his 
way,  319 

.'  Camoet,  the  ferry  of,*  a  Breton 
legend,  439 

Caspian  Sea,  formerly  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  now,  273;  the  younger 
tribes  of  the  Aryas  (i.e.  the  Yavanas) 
lived  upon  its  shore,  275  j  it  became 
for  them  the  Sea  of  Death,  276 

Castles,  the  building  of,  500 

Cathedral.    See  Gothic  cathedral 

Catholicism,  mediseval,  remains  of 
heathenism  in,  604  sqq. 

*  Chansons  de  Geste,'  the  contrast  be- 
tween them  and  the  Nibelungen* 
476;  completely  informed  by  the 
spirit  of  mediaeval  Catholicism, 
476  ;  inspired  by  the  crusades,  486 ; 
Germanic  and  not  Celtic  in  tone, 
486 ;  character  in  which  they  pour- 
tray  Charlemagne,  486,  487  sqq. ; 
and  Roland,  490 ;  they  formed  the 
literature  of  the  upper  classes,  491 

Charlemagne,  crowning  of,  at  St, 
Peter's,  on  Christmas  Day  of  the 
year  800,  484 ;  the  mythic,  of  the 
*  Chansons  de  Geste,'  486,  487  ;  hia 
likeness  to  Odhinn,  487 

Charles  the  Fat,  his  vision  of  poi^' 
toiy,  428 
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Chimscra,  personification  of  the  storm, 
21 

Cimmerian  Land,  the,  was  a  land  of 
sunset,  273,  276  ;  description  of,  in 
the  Odyssey,  276 

CircS,  her  likeness  to  Calypso  in  cha- 
ractcr  and  in  tlie  part  she  plays  in 
the  Odyssey,  301 ;  she  is  a  Goddess  of 
X)cath,  302  ;  etymology  of  her  name, 
■302  iwte;  her  parentage,  311;  her 
island,  311 ;  her  reception  of  the 
comrades  of  Odysseus,  312 ;  she 
speeds  Odysseus  on  his  way  to 
Hades,  313 

Climatic  influences,  effect  of,  in  de- 
termining the  nature  of  a  creed, 
104 

•  Comedy,  Divine.'    See  Dante 

Community,  village.  See  Village 
community 

Convents,  the  building  of,  500 ;  change 
which  passed  over,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, 501 ;  description  of  a  convent 
founded  by  «t.  Kloi,  501 

Cor6,  a  name  of  AlhGnfi,  196 ;  of  Per- 
sephonO,  227 

Cretan  labyrinth  compared  with  the 
garden  of  Mylitta  at  Babylon,  182 

Criemhild,  8iegfrie<i*s  love  for,  416 

Cyclopes,  personifications  of  the 
storm,  21 ;  dwellers  in  the  out- 
world,  305  ;  arrival  of  Odysseus  at 
their  island,  305 ;  Polyphemus  com- 
pared to  Grcndcl,  307;  Odysseus' 
escape  from  Polyphemus,  307 


DANTE,  his  indebtedness  to  the  le- 
gend of  Owayne,  431  tq. ;  his 
account  of  Ulyssea'last  voyage,  442; 
his  '  Divine  Comedy  *  is,  next  to  the 
Gothic  cathedral,  the  greatest  pro- 
duction of  the  Middle  Ages,  518  ; 
the  sources  from  which  he  drew  his 
inspiration,  518  ;  his  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  new  thoughts  of  his 
age,  519 

Dawn,  first  represented  by  the  wind 
of  dawn,  140;  the  white  and  the 
red,  146.     See  also  Ushas 

Day,  the  mythic,  described  from  the 
Veda,  1 46  xqq. 

Death,  the  imagery  of.  Chapters  V. 
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and  VIII. ;  images  o^  espedaUy 
ti-equent  in  the  Norse  creed.  386 ; 
House  of,  surrounded  by  a  belt  of 
flame,  390  tqq. 

*  Death,  angel  of,'  407,  409 
Death  wake,  266 
Dekken,  Van  der,  496 

Delos,  why  chosen  for  the  birth-plaoe 
of  ApoUo,  183 

DfimStlr,  worship  and  mysteries  ot 
Chapter  V. ;  an  earth  goddess,  175, 
214  sgq. ;  difficulty  of  distingoish- 
ing  the  personalities  of  her  and  of 
Persephone,  231  luite ;  processional 
chaunt  in  honour  of,  241 

D6mopho6n  nursed  by  D&m&t&Vt  225 

Didron,  his  remarks  on  the  relation- 
ship of  Christ  to  the  Father  in  tbe 
iconography  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
192 

Dietrich  of  Bern,  472 

Dionysus,  an  earth  god,  214  ;  rites  of, 
introduced  into  the  £lensinia  from 
Thrace,  221 

Dioscori,  their  relationship  to  tbe 
Afvin,  145,  152  ;  often  associated 
by  the  Greek  with  dead  ancestors, 
152 

*  Divine  Comedy,'  the.    See  Dante 
Dudona,  the  grove  of,  93.     See  alto 

Zeus 

Dorians,  the  first  worshippers  of 
Apollo,  181 ;  their  migrations,  181, 
183 

Dornroschen,  417 

Durendal,  Roland's  sword,  512 

Dy&us,  the  sky,  41 ;  replaced  by  Zens, 
Jupiter,  and  Zio,  46  ;  a  pre-Vedic 
god,  117;  has  fallen  into  n^Iect 
in  the  Vedas  and  been  snperaeded 
by  Indra,  11^;  the  father  of  Indra, 
119  ;  compared  with  Ouranos  and 
with  Kronos,  119  note 


EAETH  goddesses  of  the  Greeks, 
175 ;  of  the  Teutons,  371 ;  imagei 
of,  draped  from  place  to  place,  236, 
374 
Earth  gods  of  the  Greeks,  178  ;  of  tbe 
Teutons,  370 ;  and  goddesses,  rela- 
tionship of,  216,  370 
Earth  worship,  antiquity  and  longe- 
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Tity  of,  314,  260;  cbaiacteriaes  the 
peasant  class,  214 

Gai  Jiiy  Paradise,  beliefs  conTOming, 
Chapter  IX. ;  a  sarvival  of  heathen 
belief,  434;  difference  of  opinion 
touching  its  locality,  435  ;  by  some 
placed  in  Ireland,  441 ;  or  in  an 
island  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  441 ; 
by  Dante  placed  on  the  summit  of 
the  Mountain  of  Pnrgatoiy,  443 ; 
effect  of  the  belief  in,  in  sending 
men  on  exploring  expeditions,  443 

Easter  tires,  377 ;  superstitions  con- 
cerning them,  378 

Eastre.    See  Ostara 

England,  or  Britain,  imagined  to  be 
the  homo  of  souls,  436 

Eleusinia.    See  Mysteries 

Bleusis  originally  meant  the  place  of 
the  'coming'  of  spring,  221,  227; 
not  the  designation  of  one  spot 
only,  222 

Blpenor,  Odysseus'  meeting  with,  in 
Uadte,  268,  315 

Gmbla  and  Ask  (Elm  and  Ash),  the 
first  parents  of  the  hnman  race,  64 

Epics.  See  'Chansons  de  Gestc,'  Nibe- 
Inngen,  Odyssey 

Brinys  *and  Krinyes,  original  nature, 
21 ;  development  of  the  moral  ele- 
ment in  the  conception  of  them,  28 

Btzel,  472 


I^AFNIR,  Sigurd's  slaying  of,  343, 
'     470 

Fenrir,  one  of  the  children  of  Loki, 
388 ;  his  nature,  388 ;  interchange 
of  nature  between  him  anJ  Jor- 
mungandr,  388  note;  tights  with 
Odhinn  at  Bagnarok,  422 

*  Fetich '  and  *  feticliism,'  diverse 
meanings  given  to  the  words,  31 
gqq. ;  the  only  meaning  which  can 
serve  to  distinguish  a  special  phase 
of  belief,  36;  the  three  principal 
fonos  of  fetich,  C4  ;  fetich,  pro- 
phetic powers  of  the,  61-62 ;  the 
carved,  81 

Fetich  worship  (fetichism)  distin- 
guished from  magic,  34  ;  its  rela- 
tion to  magic,  78  ;    its  inlluence 
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upon  early  art,  82-86;  its  decay, 
86  $gq, ;  survivals  of  fetichism,  87 

Feudalism,  society  Ix^an  to  stiffen 
into,  after  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
499  ;  this  is  shown  in  the  '  Chansons 
de  Qeste,'  499 ;  one  of  two  pillars 
of  mcdisBval  life,  502 ;  but  not 
an  entirely  new  birth,  502;  rather 
an  adaptation  to  its  new  conditions 
of  the  ancient  society  of  the  vil- 
lage conmauiuty,  603  ;  the  process 
by  which  it  reached  its  full  de- 
velopment, 603  »q. ;  a  petrifaction 
of  life,  505 

Fiolsvith,  the  porter  of  hell,  395 

Fire  worship  among  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean races,  132  and  note.  See  also 
Agmi 

Folk  tales,  the  great  vitality  of,  477  ; 
become  the  most  conspicuous  when 
the  higher  parts  of  the  cre&l  h  tvo 
been  annihilated,  477;  the  piimi- 
tive  groundwork  of  mythology, 
480 

Folk  tales  of  the  Middle  Ages,  477 
ggg.,  492  sqq. 

Folk  tales  of  Uermany,  492  sqq. 

Fontaine  de  Jouvence,  origin  of  the, 
282 

Francis  of  Assist.    See  St.  Francis 

Franciscans.    See  Mendicant  orders 

Frcyja,  associated  with  Frigg  and 
Froyr,  371  ;  corresponds  to  Per- 
sephonfi  and  Libera,  371 ;  her  wan- 
derings in  search  of  Odhur,  373 ;  at 
the  funeral  of  Balder,  402 

Freyr,  a  god  of  summer  and  of  fruit- 
fulness,  370;  his  wooing  of  GerS, 
222,  372  ;  at  the  funeral  of  Balder, 
402 ;  his  light  with  Surtr  at  Bag- 
narok, 422 

Frigg  and  Freyja,  177 ;  they  corre- 
spond to  Demfiter  and  Persephone, 
371 

'Frogs,  the,'  picture  of  the  undt.r 
world  presented  in,  248 

Fursey.     See  St.  Fursey 


GAGNRAD,  a  name  of  Odhinn,  337 ; 
meaning  of  the  word,  337 
Ganclon,  499 
Ganges,  became  to  the  Indiana  the 
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reppc-wnlntlvo    of    tho    River 

Death,  2b  1 
Gaq,  thcmrth,  118 
0«Dcra1  ti:nns,  37 
Gert,  tho  wooinjj  of,  2T2,  372 
Genuan     heatht-rjisciL,    k^'^^i^     urn* 

formily   of,    in    wIuiIcvpt   cimntry 

ditwovenvi,  3:^.) ;  cUmaiic  mduouoes 

uinier  whkb  it  wa.-*  nintured,  326 
Germans,    luw    social    conUition  of, 

wlum  thej-  arc  tiMt  kuowa   to  hiit- 

tory,  327 
Gcruth,  446 ;  tiio  same  an  Goirrod,  146 

tutta 
*Geste.  Cliansuns  dc."    Ser  '  Chauaotis 

dc  Goste* 
Ghotit,  Ibc.  couUI  not  cross  Styx  tintil 

fuiuTul  rites  hiid  been  jjcrformed, 

^6ti;  examples  in  the  casca  of  £1- 

pcDuc  arrl  I'alnjclits,  26d 
GJunl   race   uf    Gnx-kd    and   tliAl  nf 

Nortlmion,    CJJiu[»anauQ     betwoen, 

'MU,  307 
Qjnki  :uid  Gjukun^'tt,  33S,  415 
GjaM.ir-briT,  ih)'  bridge  of  souls  in  tbo 

under  world,  402.  445 
Gjallar  Lorn,  thcUoriiof  Heiindul,3J7 

and  nttff ;  bluwn  at  Rn^arok.  420  ; 

Uulmid'.f  Ijfirn  compared  to,  4U1 
GodrOn  marries  Sitrurd,  11.^ ;  hur  re- 

Tcngo  for  tho  murder  uf   tSigurd, 

470 
Qfxht,  nctivQ  and  paasivc,  riralry  be- 
tween, I'JUjr/y^. 
Gold  eurr-^-iicj',  rcintroductlon  of,  In 

the  Middle  A^ej*,  616 
Gorgon  slain   by  Persens,  20f» ;    near 

connect  iun  with  Atlidng,  20.t,  209 
Gomi   tlie  Wi-te,   Kingf  of  Di'ntimrk, 

270 ;  his  jnumey  lo  farther  liiar- 

niia,  144  jr^rj. 
Gothic  cathedral,  the,  an  allegory  of 

the  life  aud  thought  of  the  Middle 

Ago*,  499 ;  the  slow  stages  bj  which 

it  ^ew  to   its  perfect  form,  501. 

MIA;  is  the  holy  grove  turned  into 

stone,  50*1 ;  description  of,  507 
Gothfl  uf  Mie*iin,  tliuir  ignorance   of 

money,  474 
Ortroi,  etyinolopy  of  the  name,  168 
Grave  per-Kinilled  as  a  devouring^  ani- 
mal Oi  uiHi},  2<j9  $ijq. 
Oravc-moiuh    the   one    gate  to    tlic 
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under  world,  whelher  for 

rctoming.    *2G7  ;     fur    this 

strewn  with  fli;  ^.  2G7 

Graves  of  the  ^'  iracot  uf 

funeral  fe»st  i -G6 

GreckdiviiUtics,  want  of  individiiulityi 

in  n!pr4>JM>nlation  of,  IA8;  wliatlhit^ 

denotes,  LS9 
Grfok  religion,   oom7.d*^*y  **t,  1S5|] 

decay  of  nature  ^       *  156 j 

nocessily  of  camp:i 

Vedic  aiid  Xor&e  crt-  u.-. 
Qrendel,  a  (riant,  .1<)7  ;  hi^  tf]>coual«] 

with  necfwulf,  34U>  nftj.;  hU  mulhrt,! 

3flr>  ^7. 
Grinihild  gives  mafj^c   poliaa  lo 

fCurd,  416 
Uriuivald,  the  Lomb&nJ  king*  gl 

of,  438 
'  Grove,'      convertible      term      i»iUi 

'  temple '    in   Teutonic    hi.ti^'ii.ic«»s 

331,  506 
Grove,  holy,  at  Upealo,  33 1 
Guliematis.  Prof,  de,  hi^  di^uoctiua 

between  the  mytbolo^icul  and  r©-* 

liij^gus  pchwla  of   the  Vedju  creed, 

20 
Gallinkambi,   a  mythio   ow.k    fchivtai 

crows  at  Ilagnan^k.  420  ;    f>er1ia|« 

the   same  as    Hulgofuir  (393)  audi 

Vidofnir  (396) 
Gallinbiirsti,  Frejr's  boar,  403 
Gunther,  Sietrfried's  service  to,  116 
Guulhiuuud,  446 
uyiuk,  the  father  of  GerS,  373 


HACKELBERG.  or  Hackclbfireod,] 
the  Wild  Uuiit^iuan,  anntbcx.! 
form  of  Odliino,  293,  194  ;  hanul 
alonp  the  Milkv  Way,  293  ;  hi«| 
le^nd.  493 

Haduti.  1«J2  ;  at  first  the  uitMjen^^ 
255;    then  personitii-d   ntu\   ad 
wanls  once  more    a    plut^e,    :£7U| 
Odysftena'  voyage  to,  :t  I II :  pietoro 
HaiiiM'kintfilom  in  ihe  LKlysscy.Sl^ 

l]ad(««-lSutOn,  178 

□ardi  dVir,   the  introduction  of  th< 
516  and  Hote 

Harke,  371 

Uaukal,  Ihn,  his  dcfictiption  of  Korse 
funeral  ritc*t,  40u  t^q. 
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uud   bell,    ancient    noiiona 
>udiiig  tu  iiur.  273 
Hector's  clothtss  burnt  as  a  aabstituta 

for  hia  body,  2ft6 
Ht-iiixlal,  347  ;  lus  Gj^ht  wilh  Luki  at 
Un^imiiik.  4'J2  ;  bis  born  compared 
U>  tbiLi  ul  UubLRd,  491 
Jlel,  the  concealed  place,  26o ;  then 
^^  jK-Trii^mliod    iipd    iifturwards  once 
^Kauore  ft    place,   27U  ;    one    of    Ibc 
Hfebildren  of   Loki.   38S ;   IJalder  in 
^biT  liAlLs  103 
llclni.  the  ghost  of,  392 
Hell,  li;irrowinff  of,  191 
JIcuDilit  urn,    44   «7. ;   a  name  intro- 
duced   by   I'ruf.    Max   UQUer,   44 
fift/f* ;    conspicuous   in    tlie    Vedic 
crt'cd.  Mo 
llvpluM^tu8,  &  degraded  form  of  the 
lire  jLfod,  133;   coiui)ared  with  Vu- 
^nd,  342 
llt'ni,    175;    her  character  different 
froui  tluit  of    the  otliur   wives   of 
Zens,  I7C;  .suggested  etymology  of 
her  uaiae,  17C  ;  her  nntuio  bubUued 
by  that  of  Athenli,  198 
Humclt^,  a  Pclas^iao  6an  god,  170 ; 

Iworfrhippod  In  the  centre  aiul  Mutb 
of    fircece,  179;     his    likenoss    to 
Tburr  shuwe  bim  to  bo  an  Arjan 
divinity,    179    fioU ;    his    relnlions 
with  Apollo,   l»S;  hia  death,  1S9; 
he   left  bis   shade   in   lladet*  as  a 
kind  of  pledge.  190 
HemiL'S,    an    caitb  god    in   Arcaiiia, 
214;    bis    intervention    to    rcIoa.se 
Odyueus     from    Cirot^    and    fruiu 
Calypso,  301.  313.  318  ;  mwuiing  of 
theso  incideot?,  318;  a  wind  god. 
3L9  ;   a  god  of   tho  mark  and  the 
market,  333 
Uerm61Sr.  his  rido  to  Uelheim,  403 
Heiitia.  132 
JfoUla.  371* 

Ilomerio   hymn   to  Apollo,  IH4  tqq.\ 
tu   AlheiiX  li»9;   to  DuJueter,  224 

Ilnmeiiitcad,  Tcntoc  gods  of  the,  3G0 

tqq. 

flotbcra.s  and  Baldcrus,  story  of,  as 

told  by  Sa.xo  Gmu]tiu\tica.«,  510 
Hringhomi,  Haider's  fihip,  401 
Jirothgar.  King  of  the   Danes,  300 


•qq. 
475 
ll^mir,  355 


JOT 
bis  homo  roofed 


INDJIA    supplantii 
Dyilus,    119 


the  older  god 
why  be  does  tbin, 
120;  rivalry  between  him  and 
Vurufta,  122;  hymn  a<.\drvHaiMl  Ui 
him  and  Varu»*a  togellior,  12^1 ; 
becomes  the  Hnpreioeaiid  universal 
rolcr,  126;  his  might,  127;  bymri 
to,  127;  his  enemies,  128;  his  re- 
lations with  Agni.  IHO ;  he  with 
Agni  reprciienls  the  most  n^ligioua 
side  of  Vwlic  belief,  134  ;  hi»  meet- 
ing  with  ihc  Marnts  described  in  a 
hymn,  151 

Initiation  into  the  Eleosinia,  240 

'  Ionian,'  widest  meaniug  of  the  oamct, 
103  ;  part  played  by  the  loniand  in 
the  oiviliiuiUon  of  the  Greeks,  t(»4 
»qq. 

Ireland,  why  the  *  Island  of  Saints/ 
441 

Iron  WixkI,  th.?,  348 

Iscngrim  of  the  '  lieineko  Fuchs,*  his 
oousinithip  to  Reinekc,  482 ;  cum- 
pcurcd  to  Odhinn,  483 


JAVAN.    See  Tavanas,  Ionian 
Jean,  St.,  feox  do.    &if  Bt.  John's 
lircs 
Jew,  Wandering,  tho»  497 
Johnnnirtfeucr.     f^'r  St.  .lohn'a  tires 
Juhn's.  St.,  tiros.     St'tf  M.  John's  fires 
Jurmnngandr,  the  Midgani  worm,  a 
IKTSonificaiion  of  the  carih-girtting 
sea   or  rivt-r,  73  j    his   likeness   to 
Occanus,    73;    bla    combats    with 
Thorr,  853,  355;  a   son  of   Loki, 
388  ;  his  last  tight  writh  Thorr  at 
Etoguarok,  423 
Jotnns     (jotnar)      compared      with 
Greek  giants  and  Titans.  304,  307; 
always  at  enmity  with  the  jEair, 
336;    bom  of   tire  and  ice,   419; 
their   Invasion   of   Mannbeim  and 
encounter     with     the     A^^sw     a|t 
Itngnurdk,4l9  nqq.     See  aUo  tijmir, 
Hrym,      Ifyniir,     Loki,     bkr^ir, 
I'htyiur,  CtgarMoki 
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JOT 

Jotnnheimar.  the  land  of  mnter,  349, 
389 ;  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  fire, 
340,  3»0;   Thorr'a  farings  to.  349 

Jouvence,  Fontaine  de,  origin  of,  282 
Jupiter,  41,  46,  124.    See  aUo  Zeus 


KALEWALA,  descriptions  of  magic 
in,  512 

Kclcos,  DemCtfir's  coming  to  the  house 
of,  225 

iTinvarf,  the  bridge,  description  of, 
from  the  Zend  Avesta,  291 

Kronos,  his  fatherhood  to  Zeus,  119 
and  note ;  he  represents  in  many 
ways  the  creed  of  the  peasantry, 
174  and  note\  banished  by  the 
warlike  Zeus,  174 

Kuhn,  Adalbert,  on  Saram^,  140 


LA0MBD6N  served  by  Apollo,  187 
LGtO  comes  to  Delos,  and  there 
gives  birth  to  Apollo,  184 

Lohengrin,  460 

Loki  the  personification  of  the  funeral 
tire,  386 ;  his  double  nature,  a  god 
and  a  giant,  387 ,  his  progeny,  3S8  ; 
he  causes  the  death  of  lialdi^r,  401  ; 
he  brings  the  troop  of  ghosts  from 
Nilihclin  the  ship  *Naglfar' to  fight 
at  Ilagn.'irok,  421 ;  his  combat  with 
Hoim(ial,422;  in  the  poem  MuspilU 
his  place  is  taken  by  the  Old 
Fiend,  424 

Ijotophagi,  Odysseus'  visit  to,  304 

Lycacus,  an  epithet  of  Zeus>  signifi- 
cance of,  171  note 

Lycxon,  Mount  jsometimes  confounded 
with  Zeus,  171  and  note^  172 


MAYDAY    celebrations    described, 
378  ;  May  tires  ban  the  witches, 
378 
Magic,  vitality  of  the  belief  in,  88 
Marsyas'  skin,  9G  ;    Marsyas'  contest 
.    with  Apollo,  meaning  of,  174 
Wi-irc  and   Mter^  etymological    con- 
nection with  mort,  Mord,  mnrd-er, 
376 


MIT 

Uark,  original  meaning  of,  330 ;  the 
gods  of  the,  334  sqq. 

Mamts,  the  clouds,  129;  the  storm 
winds,  149;  they  gain  strength  as 
the  day  advances,  149;  hymn  to, 
150 ;  their  meeting  with  Indra 
celebrated  in  a  hymn,  150;  rathc^ 
heroes  than  gods,  162;  often  con- 
founded with  the  dead  ancestors,  1  b'2 

Material  character  of  primitive 
thought  displayed  by  primitive 
language,  6  tqq. 

Medusa,  204,    iiee  also  Qorgon 

Mendicant  orders,  rise  of,  617;  he- 
ralded the  decay  of  Catholicism,  517 

Menglod,  395 ;  the  meaning  of  her 
name  shows  her  to  be  the  same  as 
Freyja,  395  note 

Metancira,  D6m6t6r'8  visit  to  her 
house,  226 ;  she  discovers  DSmSt£r 
concealing  Demopho6n  in  the  hre, 
226 

Metis,  a  river  goddess,  204 

Midgard  Sea,  the,  72,  348  tg.,  389 

Migrations  of  the  Aryas,  113  ;  of  the 
(ineco-Italic  race,  163  sqq. 

Milky  Way,  the,  identified  with  the 
Bridge  of  Houls,  288 ;  various 
names  of,  288;  the  Wild  HontsiDan 
hunts  along  it,  293,  495;  l^end 
concerning,  under  the  name  of  the 
Winter  Street,  294 

Mlmir  or  Mtm,  his  well  of  wisdom 
visited  by  Odhinn,  336 ;  his  nature, 
336  note 

Minos,  the  tradition  of,  points  to  a 
time  when  Crete  was  the  ruling 
state  in  the  Greek  world,  181; 
originally  stood  for  the  first  man, 
afterwards  for  the  first  Jtnn^  among 
the  Greeks,  182  nDte 

Minotaur,  the,  probably  a  sun  ^ 
after  an  Oriental  pittem,  182 

Mitra,  when  alone,  was  originally  the 
sun,  138;  afterwards  represented 
the  sky  by  day,  139 ;  when  joined 
to  Varuwa  the  two  represent  the 
meeting  of  the  day  and  night  skies, 
i.e.  the  morning  or  evening,  139, 
140 ;  but  more  generally  the  mom* 
ing,  14 1 ;  hymn  to  Mitra  and  Varuita, 
142  ;  hymn  to  Mitra  alone,  144 ;  H. 
and  V.  represent  the  white  daw&,146 
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lorgan  le  FajCMnrgueU  F^),  451«77. 

[onothcinm,  48  nq. 

[oiiDtaJna,  prnph»jtic  powers  of,  re- 

nided  in  their  cav*-*,  62,  f.7;   tho 

worship  of,  67 ;    Zciu  worshipped 

n^  67,  171  and  Hcfe 
[iiller,  K-   O..  on  HAracI^  am!  tho 

Diriiuu*.   188;  on  ApoUo  and  Ad- 

inctii9,  mo 

[tiller,  Trofesscr  Max.  his  definition 
or  religion, fi  ;  ha» called  in  qti^Rtion 
the    supposition    of    a     primitive 
fetich  wonhip,  32  ;  on  hfnothcUm, 
44  :  on  SaruniL,  140 
uses,  relationship  uf,  to  nyraphs,  96 
risic  Jmrn  of  slroanM,  9fi-97;  church, 
iu  potent  inrfuencc  in  convertiag- 
hf-aihen  Oermann,  6()2 
»irs-hoim,  de-'cription  of,  419 
^l^s  sons  at  llagnari'ik,  347,  420 
\Iii!>ptlll,  the  earth-con5umingl)re,415 
Mu-pilli,  a    Bnv.irian   pot'in  of   that 
narnc  dcsoribinia:  tho  Lnsi  Diy.    24 
U,vIUta     of     Rabylon,     her     gurden 
^^      liWmod  to  the  labyrinth  at  CnofHus, 
^H     182;   an  earth  ^odd&<s,  106;  sen- 
^f    8tioa«  character  of,  l*.k5 
M.vrmidotw,  origin  of,  63 
Myrrha  tumrd  into  a  tree,  67 
^■Jdy^tei  ic5.   Chapter    V.;   tho  earliest 
^B     which  we  ^ain  si^ht  of  are  of  the 
^H    natur^^  nf   religious  revivals,  218; 
^H    secrcfiy  notori^nally  an  filemcntin. 
^V     219;  howit  canifftcibesn,  219  ;  oni- 
'  versaliiy  of,  220;   the  Eleusinian, 

why  not  mentioned  by  Homer  and 
Hesiod,    222:     originally    dramas 
I  enacting  the  return  nf  yprint;.  223  ; 

'  the  Eleusinlan  selected  as  t,\*pcs  of 

ail,22l ;  story  on  nhich  the  Elcosima 
were  founded,  224  nqq. ;  mysteries 
earlier  than  a  knowledge  of  sgri- 
cnlinre,  221* ;  change  in  them  which 
the  knowledge  of  agriculture  intro- 
duced, 229;  place  of  the  orgy  in, 
^^    233 ;  oomparison  between  Eleosinia 
^H    and  a  Catholic  mystery,  235 ;  the 
^V    proceedings  in  the  Rlensinla.  237 
'  gqq. ;    how   the  thought   of   death 

came  to  mingle  with,  243 ;  Oriental 
iaBuences  upon.  344  ;  changes  pro- 
duced  in,  by  the  introduction  of 
^_     ideas  relating  to  death  and    the 


fu»nre  state,  215  J57.  j  effect  of 
Keoplatonum  upon,  251  ;  Rome 
had  orlginallyoniy  mysteries  of  the 
primitive  kind,  254;  she  a*iopted 
those  of  Isis  and  Scrapis- Osiris,  2.*>4 ; 
sadneas  which  charaoterlied  the 
Egyptian,  257 ;  final  stage  of,  251) ; 
longevity  of,  260 
Mythologie  and  rcllgioas  periods  of 
the  Vedic  creed,  26 


NAXNA,  the  wife  of  Balder,  diM 
with  grief  to  see  him  on  hia 
pyre,  401  ;  in  Saxo's  story  of  Ital- 
derus  luid  Hotherus,  610 

Nature  worship,  H<t  w^q.  {see  aUo 
Frefaco);  its  relation  Vy  hcootheism, 
44;  and  to  polytheism,  45;  it 
forms  tho  next  clearly -marked  staga^ 
of  belief  after  fetichitira,  91  ' 

Nausicaa,  Odysseus'  meeting  with,  32 1 " 

>eoplatuni&m,  its  elTect  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  mj*stcries,  251 

Nerthus,  great  German  earth  goddess, 
37 1 ;  proljably  not  the  same  as 
Hertha.371  mHe :  her  image  driigged 
from  place  to  place  in  a  car,  374 

NibelungeB  compared  with  the  Vol- 
sunga  Saga,  416,  470  f^^.;  tho  pro- 
bable date  at  which  the  epic  Hrst 
arD««,  467 ;  earliest  elements  in  the 
story,  471 

Nirrtts,  queen  of  the  under  world, 
288.  28:t,  371  noU 

Nymphs,  rebtionship  of,  to  Moses,  96 


OAK,  mystical,  of  Zeos  at  D6d0iia> 
57.03 

Ocean  OS,  parent  of  all  things  and  the 
limit  of  all  things.  68 

Odhinn  supplanted  Dy4ii»-TvT,  124, 
334;  the  wind,  334;  but  also  the 
heaven,  335  ;  continually  keeps 
watch  against  the  giant  race,  336  ; 
purchases  wisdom  at  Mlmir's  well, 
336  ;  his  appearance  as  the  gentle 
wind,  337  ;  as  the  st^trm  wind,  338; 
rides  forth  with  the  Valkyrinr,  339; 
deacendrt  to  Helheim,  396  ;  Iiis  last 
fight  at  Ragnardk,  423 ;  his  rivaliy 
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with  Thoir  in  a  later  mjrtholog^i 
483;  likeness  to  Isengrim  of  the 
Beineke  Fachs,  483;  likeness  to 
Charlemagne  of  the  '  Chansons  de 
Geste/  487  gqq.;  transformed  into 
Hackelbeig,  493;  into  the  StrSt- 
mann,  495  ;  into  Van  der  Dekken, 
496 ;  into  the  Pied  Piper,  496;  into 
the  Wandering  Jew,  497 ;  into 
Satan,  509 

Odhur,  the  husband  of  Freyja,  left  her 
to  wander  in  distant  lands  and  never 
returned,  373  ;  really  identical  with 
Odhinn,  373  m/te 

Odysseus,  his  voyage  to  the  Loto- 
phagi,  304 ;  to  the  island  of  the 
Cyclopes,  304;  to  the  island  of 
iEolus,  308;  his  attempted  return 
home,  309 ;  voyage  to  the  Laestry- 
gones,  310;  to  OircS,  311 ;  toHadSs, 
813 ;  to  Calypso,  318 ;  to  the  Fhtea- 
cians,  320 ;  his  return,  323 

Odyssey,  the  great  epic  of  the  Sea  of 
Death,  296;  a  poem  written  for 
seafarers  and  merchants,  296 ;  and 
In  praise  of  Ath3n6,  297 ;  mingling 
of  myth  and  reality  in,  299 ;  ele- 
ments of  the  epos,  303 

Oger  the  Dane  (Holger  Danske),  his 
last  Toys^,  452;  reaches  Avalon, 
463 ;  entertained  by  Morgue  la 
F£e,  456 ;  returns  for  awhile  to  the 
world,  457 ;  and  again  to  Avalon,  458 

Ogygia.  318 

Olrun,  342;  the  same  as  Alruna  or 
Aurinia,  342  twte,  345 

OrboCa,  372 

Orgy,  the,  its  place  in  the  Kleusinian 
mysteries,  233 ;  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Dionysus,  233 

Osiris,  introduction  of  his  rites  into 
Greece  and  Rome,  254 ;  confounded 
with  Serapis,  254  wfte ;  the  story  of 
Osiris  and  Isis  as  told  by  Plutarch, 
256  tqq. 

Ostara  tires,  133,  377 

Other  world.  Chapter  VI. ;  alterna- 
tions of  belief  and  scepticism  con- 
cerning, 262  ;  Greek  and  Hebrew 
belief  concerning,  268 ;  Egyptian 
belief  concerning,  271 ;  Icelandic 
ucture  of,  277,  389  sqq.  See  alw 
HadSs,  Helheim,  Earthly  Paradise 


PLU 

Onen,  St.    See  St.  Ouen 
Owayne,  his  descent  into  St.  FatzickV 
purgatory,  429  »qq. 


T)AN,  worship  of,   173;    a  Bort  of 

X     earth  god,  214 

Papa  and  Rangi  of  the  Maoris,  175 

Piuadise.    See  Earthly  Paradise 

F&radise  of  Bhds,  448 

Paradise  Knight,  the,  459 

Patriotic  instincts  fostered  by  feticb- 

Lsm,  69 
Pelasgians,  167 s;;. ;  suggested  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  167  note;  their 
creed  partly  supplanted  by  that  of 
lonians,  180 
Pelasgic  Zeus,  &c.    See  Zeus,  Hdza, 

D6m6tdr 
Pelasgis  a  name  of  D6m€t£r,  231  note 
Felopidse  descended  from  a  tree,  63 
Perchta,  371.    See  alto  Bertha 
Persephond  and  DSmdt^r,  the  heads 
and   representatives  of    chthonian 
worship.  217 ;  story  of  the  rape  of 
Persephond,    224 ;    she     was    not 
originally  connected  with  thoughts 
of  death,  242 ;  possibility  of  there 
being  two  Persephon^  '242  note* 
See  alio  DSm6t£r  . 
Perseus  and  the  Gorgon,  205 
Pertaric,  King  of  the  Ix)mbard8,  438 
Fheeacians,  Odysseus*  voyage  to,  321 ; 
meaning  of  their  name,  322 ;  ferry- 
men of  the  dead,  323 
Philology,  the  use  of,  in  studying  tho 
history  of  belief,  3 ;  material  cha- 
racter of  primitive  thought  demon- 
Btrated   by,   6    »qq.  ;    comparative, 
its  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
nature  worship,  39  »qq. ;  it«  method 
in  recovering  traces  of    the  post 
civilisation  of  the  Aiyan  race,  40 
Phrygians  allied  to  the  Hellenes,  164 
Pied  Piper  Is  the  wind,  i.e.  Odhinn  as 
the    psychopomp,    496 ;    probable 
growth  of  the  myth,  496 
Pl^idia,  wedding  gifts  to,  476 
Plutarch,  his  account  of  the  histcnry 
of  Osiris  and  Isis,  256  »q. ;  his  ex- 
planation of  the  myth,  258 
PlOtdn,  sometimes  the  son  of  D^d> 
t6r,  217  and  note.    See  alao  Hadte 
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Poliaa.  Athfinfi,  301 
Polieus.  Zeus,  201 
Polyphemns.    See  Cyclops 
PoseidCn,  antiquity  of  his  worship, 

177 ;  the  meaning  of   bis  rivalry 

with  AihcoS.  177.  297 
Prince  of  the   Powers  of  the  Air,  a 

favourite  name  for  Satan  in  the 

Middle  Ages,  509 
Prisbni,  the  mother  of  the  Mamta, 

149 
Prithivi,  117 ;  united  with  Dyftna,  117; 

fell  into  neglect,  119 
FromeUieufl,  the  fire  drill,  99  notet  135 
Purgatory,  its  relation  to  Helheim, 

425 ;     visions     of,  426    sgq. ;    St. 

Patrick's,  429 
Pururavas  and  Urvasi,  340 
Python,  close  connection  between  her 

and  a  river,  74 ;  slain  by  Apollo, 

185 

EAONAROK,  real  meaning  of  the 
name,  by  false  etymology  writ- 
ten Ragnarokr,  346  rwU  ;  the 
fighting  in  ValhoU  a  preparation 
for,  369;  description  of,  4L9  sqq. 

Bangi  and  Papa  of  the  Maoris,  175 

'  Beineke  Fuchs,'  a  remnant  of  the 
great  Beast  Epic  of  Northern 
Barope,  481 ;  the  various  forms  of 
the  story,  481  note ;  a  tale  belong- 
ing to  the  lower  strata  of  society, 
482;  but  rather  to  Teutons  than 
Celts,  482 ;  some  r«Uc  of  the  later 
mythology  of  Odhinn  and  Thorr 
has  mingled  with  it,  483 

Beineke  the  Fox,  481  ;  his  consinship 
to  Isengrim,  482  ;  in  character  first 
represented  the  lower  class  of 
Teutons,  especially  the  Flemings, 
483;  tosomeextentarepresentative 
of  Tborr,  483;  afterwards  became 
a  knight  and  a  satire  on  the 
knightly  class,  616 

Beiigion,  numerous  and  conflicting 
detinitioDB  of,  4  ;  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer's  definition,  4,  22  »;;.;  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  definition,  5, 85  ; 
Mr.  Max  Mailer's  definiUon,  6 

Bhca  an  earth  goddess,  176 ;  possibly 
the  same  as  HSra,  176;  etymolc^ 
of  hor  name,  176 


M  M 


SAT 

Bivers,  prophetic  powers  of,  63; 
worship  of,  68;  descent  from,  69; 
symbolis<  d  by  serpents,  72 

Biver  of  Death,  278  iqg. ;  the  Ganges 
a  river  of  death,  281;  the  Indian 
mythic  river  of  death,  called  Vi- 
jarfinadi  and  Vaiteranl,  281 

Boland  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
Thorr  and  of  Siegfried,  490;  his 
youth  contrasted  with  Charle- 
magne's great  age,  490  ;  his  horn 
compared  to  the  Ojallarh&rH  of 
Heimdal,  491 

Bomans,  mysteries  among  the,  253  tqq, 

Rudolf,  Abbot  of  St.  Tron,  his  account 
of  a  curious  heathen  revival  in  the 
twelfth  century,  876 

Budra,  150,  154 

Buss,  a  Gothic  race  dwelling  in  the 
centre  of  Buasia,  description  of  their 
funeral  rites,  405  Mqq. 


SABBATH,  the  witches',  609;  % 
kind  of  mystery,  518 

Sailj  no  word  for,  common  to  the 
various  members  of  the  Indo* 
European  family,  166 

Saints,  Legends  of  the,  479  $qq, 

St.  Benedict  of  Nnrsia,  hia  monastio 
rule,  501,  617 

St.  Brandan,  Isle  of^  441 ;  Toyaffe 
of,  446 

St.  Dominic,  617 

St.  Francis  of  Asosl,  account  of  a 
mystery  inaugurated  by,  234 ;  hia 
order  of  mendicant  friars,  517 

St.  Futsey,  his  vision  of  Purgatory, 
427 

St.  Jean,  feux  de.  See  St.  John's 
fires 

St.  John's  fires,  133,  377;  descrip- 
tion of.  411  $qq. 

St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  426,  429  sqq, 

Salgofnir,  a  mythic  cock, 393.  SeeaUo 
Gullinkambi 

Simbara,  the  mountalBS  of,  129 

SaramA,  140 

SArameyas,  sons  of  SaramA,  the  two 
dogs  of  Tama,  146;  guardians  of 
the  Bridge  of  Souls,  288  $q. 

Saranyfl,  21 

Satan  in  the  grass,  606 ;  and  Odhian^ 

% 
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S09.  6btf  af4o  Sabbath  and  Witch- 
oraft 

BuTiUr  as  the  ovenuig  sun,  bymo  lO| 
153 

8ceaf,  400 

l^cheritt,  Odyn»u«'  vnvAf^c  to,  320; 
meaning  uf  Uie  word,  320  mote; 
dewriptijn  of.  331 

Scyld,  4dd 

Bea  uf  Death  represented  to  tbo 
Aryiii  tirttl  by  the  CiLspIan,  276; 
became  scpumied  in  thought  from 
the  Hiver  of  Deaths  280;  r^pre- 
seated  to  the  Oreeki  by  the  Medi- 
terrtuiean,  296 ;  the  Oiiyssey  tho 
great  epic  ot^  S9iS ;  other  ]egeii<l6 
relating  to  it,  4U0  tqq. 

Berapis,  worship  of,  in  Rome,  2oi 
9qq  \  cuufounded  with  Osiris,  334  n 

Berpi'Dt.     See  Jormungandr,  r_)thon 

fierpuut  king,  the,  in  Arcadia  and  in 
Uvruiany ,  70 

Serpen t-wonhip.  distinct  in  many 
puinta  from  ordinary  animal 
worAhtp,  71 ;  itarelationahip  to  the 
worsliip  uf  rivera,  73  »qq. 

Berpenta  rr'pnsiKnt  the  autochthones 
of  a  land,  76 

Sheep,  IsUnd  of,  visited  by  St.  Bran- 
don. 448 

Shool.  the  nnder  world  of  the 
Hebrews,  SG8 

Sidney,  Sir  Pliilip,  his  false  notion 
tonching  p«)0  io  crcatioD,  20 

Si^frJed,  the  duuds  whicli  he  per- 
forms  ifor  Ganthcr,  416;  his  ad* 
ventures  ami  death,  471  ;  bo 
combines  in  his  person  the  riiaraC' 
tersof  Thorr  and  Balder.  471  ;  his 
liki'iirJis  to  li'jland,  490 

6ijn^rifa(vtp«iuf»efl  the  cause  of  Agnar. 
343  ;  pricked  by  a  sleep  thorn,  343; 
aitleep  an  the  liindiirfjoll,  313,  415. 
Ste  nUo  Uryiihild 

Si^irim  and  the  fihost  of  Helgi,  393 

Sigurd,  his  odvcntares,  313,  414.  170; 
points  uf  likeueas  between  him  and 
Kreyr,  411;  between  him  and 
Balder  and  between  him  and 
Thorr,  471 

fikirnir  sent  by  Freyr  to  woo  OerS, 
373 ;  his  ride  through  the  flame. 
889.  3»1 


TBO 

SJn^ir.  the  giant,  Tlwrr's  meetii^ 
»ilh,  35u;  the  »im*.'  as  CtgarSloki. 
35:;.     Sft   nl44t  tJtjciU'Sloki 
Steeping  Keaiity.  417 
Sleipnir,  Oilhinn'«  boriH*.  399 
Smoke,  the  embodiment  oi  the  soil, 

a8:> 

Soul  onnfoauded  with  the  bi«alfa.K8; 

with  smoke,  285 
Souiti  iaiprisoijed  in  treea,  67  ^-^ 
SpeDoer.  Mr.  Uert>erT,  Lis  de&aitia 

uf  religiun.  4,  22  »qq. 
Stones,  worship  of.  71* 
Surtr,4 19 ;  rides  over  BifriM  toVlgilifi 

plain,  4'-'0 ;  his  lipht  with  Vrv\ :  * 
Soryas,  the  sod  god.  137  ;  ctia.^-'  • 

I>awn(U8bas>,140-  Sev  ttUm  ^vltom 
Svar^.     Sc*  SwarRa 
Svastika.     Ser  Swustika 
Svegder  Fiulnersson.  his  aitempl  lo 

(ind  Asgord.  2711 
Svipdag  and  Kiolsvith,  3l'^B 
Swan  maidens,  a  ruuu«  uf  the  Ttl» 

kyriur.  340 
Swarga,  the  bright  world,  IM 
tSwiistika,  the,  or  line  drill.  99  and  m^ 
bymbotism  of  Christianity.  902 


TANKKIAHUTA.  tho  f«itb<*r  of  ttm, 
in  Maori  legend,  58|  J  7£ 

Tciresias.  his  mcvting^  with  Odfam 
in  Uadto,  31G 

Terms,  abstract,  11  »qq.i  ge^eniLS? 

Themis,  an  earth  gixlUt-ss,  17R,  314 

Thokk,  a  witch,  403  ;  the  niunc  hai 
been  eiianged  from  dtiUMr^  dark,  4(H 
aiid  uote 

Tborkill.  the  compoidon  of  Oonn  tfai 
Wise  in  bij  e2.ped>tion  to  Utganb- 
locns,  444 

Thorr  (or  Donnr),hia  fights  with  Jor- 
mau^randr,  IBU.  355;  llu:  Moiad  ' 
the  three  great  gods  of  the 
336;  his  faring  into  J5tiuihrim.: 
tqq. ;     his     contest    with    Thiyi 
355;  and  with  AWls^  357; 
cancc  of  liis  journey  to  Cit 
explained.  31>8  ;  hi'<   i"*'    fii'>»i 
JOrmungandr    at     i 
points  of  Liknneas  I"  :  ■  4| 

Siegfried,  471,    Keiouke.  4^3.  «i4 
Koluud.  490 
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Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  the,  382 

Tbrymr.  356.    Sm  Tborr 

Tree,  the  hoase,  56 ;  the  world,  57 

Tree  of  Life,  a  Middle  Age  legend  of 
the,6i 

Tree  gods,  65  tgq. 

Tree  worship  at  the  foondation  of  the 
Teutonic  creed,  332;  and  of  the 
Celtic,  332 

Trees,  life  under,  55 ;  prophetic  power 
of,  62 ;  descent  from,  63  sqq. ;  tribal 
or  village,  65;  the  patrician  and 
plebeian  at  Kome,  65;  men  turned 
into,  66 ;  souls  imprisoned  in,  67 ; 
carved,  81 

Trilogy  of  the  earth  divinities,  218 ; 
of  the  Teuton  gods  of  the  mark,  334 

Twasbtar,  a  name  of  Agni,  133 

'  Twelve  Days,'  the,  superstitions  con- 
nected >vith,  381 

Tyr  (or  Ziu)  etymologically  the  same 
as  Dyfius,  4 1 ;  the  tliud  of  the 
three  great  Teuton  gods  of  the 
mark,  334 ;  not  much  more  than  a 
pale  shadow  of  Odhinn,  336,  422 ; 
his  fight  withGarmat  Bagnarok,  422 

TTLYSSKS'  last  voyage,  Dante's  ac- 

U     count  of,  442.    See  also  Odysseus 

Diaias,  474 

Under  world,  Dionysus*  visit  to,  in 
the  *  Frogs/  248  ;  the  *  unseen 
place,'  265;  the  grave  the  only 
entrance  to,  for  going  and  return* 
ing,  266 ;  Greek  and  Hebrew  belief 
concerning,  268 ;  persooi6ed  as  a 
monster,  269,  388.  See  alio  other 
world 

Uidar  foant,  by  the  roots  of  Yggdra- 
sill,  57 ;  the  JSsir  ride  thither  every 
day,  347 

Urvaf i  and  Pumravas,  story  of,  340 

Ushas,  the  Dawn,  142, 145  ;  hymn  to, 
146  ;  less  worship  paid  to  her  than 
to  most  divinities,  147 

tJtgartSloki,  Thorr's  journey  to,  349; 
is  a  personi6cation  of  the  fire 
surrounding  the  other  world,  398 ; 
explanation  of  Thorr's  visit  to,  398 

VAITBBAJVI,  a  river  of  death,  281 
YalboU,  the  hall  of  the  heroes 
(Binheriar),  in  Aagard,  S69 


Valkyriur  ('choosers  of  the  slain*), 
the,  Odhinn's  swan  maidens,  60, 
94 ;  the  myth  of,  339 ;  relationship 
of  this  myth  to  like  stories  in  other 
mythologies,  340 ;  represented  in 
ttie  legend  of  Charlemagne  by  his 
daughters,  489 ;  transformation  of. 
into  witches,  509 «^;.  SIhto/w  Brun- 
hild or  Si'trdrifa  and  SigrQn 

Van  der  Dekken  really  Odhinn,  496 

Varufia,  his  connection  with  Dyfius, 
47  ;  the  sky,  122,  138  ;  afterwards 
the  ni^ht  sky,  123  note,  138 

Varuita  and  hidra,  rivalry  between 
122;  hymn  to,  123 

Varuna  and  Mitra,  138,  154;  hymn 
to,  142.    See  alto  Mitra  and  Varun* 

Yayu,  the  Wind,  associated  with  Agni 
and  Surya,  148 ;  hymn  to  the  threcy 
148       ^ 

Yedas,  religious  character  of,  and 
consequent  absence  of  mythology 
from,  114 

Yeddah  charmer,  a,  Tennent's  de- 
scription of,  dO 

Yesta.  132 

Yijar&nadl,  a  river  of  death,  281 

Yitlage  commnnlty  of  the  AJryas,  108 ; 
of  the  Teutons,  328  ;  connection  of 
the  latter  with  the  feudal  system, 
503 

YindkaldorSvipdagand  Fiolsvith,  396 

Yishnil  inherits  the  thonders  of 
India,  125 

Yolund,  the  myth  of,  342 

Yritra,  the  serpent,  the  enemy  of 
Indra,  75,  129,  151 

Yulcan,  133.    See  Hephaestus 


WALACHUBIUN.    SeeVaXkjrija 
WalpnxgfUnaoht  fire,  133.  378 

Walpnrgistag  and  Walpnrgisnacht, 
377.  380 

Wandering  Jew,  the,  380, 497 ;  rests  on 
tfhrove  Tuesday  upon  a  harrow  or 
plough,  380,  498;  or  beneath  two 
oaks  grown  across,  498  note 

Wild  Huntsman.    See  Hackelberg 

Wise  women  change  themselves  Into 
birds,  60 

Witches,  transformation  of  ths  TftU 
kyrior  into,  609  tqq. 
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Witbhcraft,  the  true  antithnit,  and 
yet  in  a  manner  the  counteipart, 
of  Catholicism.  609;  ooneUta  not 
merely  in  the  practice  of  magic, 
bnt  in  a  distinct  cnlt  of  Satan,  611 

Wood  women  met  by  Hothems,  610 

Wootan.    See  Odhinn 


TAMA,  king  of  the  nnder  world,  288 ; 
his  two  dogs,  the  SArameyas,  2tt9 
Tavanas,  165.     See  aUo  Xonians 
Tggdrasill,  the  world  tree  in  the  Ed- 
(las,  57, 347 ;  takes  fire  at  Bagnarok, 
420 
Tggr,  a  name  of  Odhinn,  837 


rTEUS  etymologically  allied  to  DyAna, 

MJ    Jupiter,  Zio,  dec.,  41 ;  a  proper 

nmme,  46;  Zeoa  sapplaota  Dyftas, 


tXQ 

47, 124 ;  his  sonship  to  Kronoi,  lU 
and  Kote ;  especially  aaaociated  vith 
ApoUo  and  Athend  in  invocatiou, 
156, 167 ;  these  three  have  giTeo  iti 
cbuacter  to  Ureek  religion.  157; 
distinctive  type  of,  in  art,  161; 
Pbeidias*  statue  of,  161 ;  by  what 
idea  it  was  inspired,  161 ;  the  Vb- 
lasgic  Zeus  a  god  of  storms,  171 
M^q^'t  Zens  worshipped  in  groves; 
172 ;  worshipped  as  a  moontain, 
172;  his  combat  with  the  Titans, 
173 ;  his  wives,  176  ;  most  of  tboe 
are  earth  goddesses,  176 ;  Zea 
Chtfaonios  a  distinct  individiialitj, 
178;  so  also  Zeus^  Areioa,  17$; 
possible  former  rivalry  betweco 
Zeus  and  ApoUo,  103 ;  came  to  is- 
present  the  highest  Greek  ideal  o< 
Ood,  212 ;  Zeus  Chthonioa,  817 
Zio.    SecTjT 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  NATIONS 

By   Professor    GBORQ£   RAWLZNSON,   M.A. 


One  Volume^  12mo,    With  mapSf    .       .       .       $1,00. 

The  first  part  of  thii  book.  Early  Civilizations,  diacuMci  the  antiquity 
of  civilisation  in  Egypt  and  tha  other  early  nationa  of  the  Eeat.  The 
second  part,  Ethnic  Affinitiea  in  the  Ancient  World,  ia  an  examination  of 
the  ethnology  of  Oeneaia,  ahowing  ita  accordance  with  the  lateat  reaulta  of 
modem  ethnographical  aciencc. 


*'  An  attractive  volume,  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  every 
reader.'* — Otterver^ 

"  A  work  of  genuine  scholarf  y  excdlenre,  and  a  useful  offset  to  a  great  deal  of  the 
supirficiiil  current  literature  oo  such  subjects. ** — CtHgregatUMalut. 

**  Dr.  Rawlinsoo  brings  to  this  discussion  long  and  patient  research,  a  vast  knowledge 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  written  on  boUf  sides  of  the  question." — 

Brookljfit  Oniom^Ar^ut* 


THE  DAWN  OF  HISTORY. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRE-HISTORIC  STUDY. 
Edited    by    C.    P.   KBARY,   M.A., 

OF  THB  BDITISH  MUSUJH. 


One  Volume,  12mo.,         -  -  -  $1.2  5. 

Thia  work  treats  tucccaaively  of  the  earlieat  traces  of  man  in  tha 
remains  discovered  In  eaves  or  elsewhere  in  different  parts  of  Europe ;  of 
Isngusge,  its  growth,  and  the  story  it  tells  of  the  pre<historic  users  of  it ; 
of  the  races  of  mankind,  early  social  life,  the  religions,  mythologies,  and 
folk-tales  of  mankind,  and  of  the  history  of  writing.  A  list  of  authorities 
is  appended,  and  an  Index  has  been  prepared  specially  for  thia  edition. 


"The  book  mav  be  heartily  recommended  as  probably  tbe  most  satisfactory  summary 
of  the  subject  that  there  is." — Nation. 

**  A  fascinating  manual,  without  a  vestige  of  the  dullness  usually  charged  against 
scientific  works.     .  .     In  its  way,  the  wi^   is  a  model  of  what  a  popular  scientific 

work  should  be  ;  it  is  readable,  it  is  easilv  understood,  and  its  stv'e  is  simple,  yet  dig- 
nified, avoiding  equally  the  affectation  of  the  nursery  and  of  the  laboratory." — 

B^uttm  Sat.  Eve.  Cattttt, 

*jf*  For  sale  i^y   all  booksellers^   or  sent^  post-paid,   upon   receipt  of 

^'^*"'      CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers, 

743  AND  745  Broadway,  New  York. 


A   NEW   EDITION    NOW    READY    OP 

An  Aooount  of  Explorations  and  Disooyerles  on  the 
Site  of  Nineveh  during  1873  and  1874. 

By  GEORGE    SMITH. 
Z«U  9ftkf  Vtpartmtnt  ^f  OritnUU  AntiqmitUM^  BriiUk  Mmtrmm. 


With  Mftps,  Wood-Oats,  And  Photographa. 
Ototb.  $4.00. 


Odo  Vol    •▼« 


OPINIONS    OF   THE    PRESS. 
From  tht  N.  K  Daily  Tribune. 

"Mr.  Rmllh  appears  to  have  engaged  in  hii  work  wiih  c<\i\%\  ardnr,  T^er«even.ne% 
Ulfl  gooil  jtiiljfiDriiL  His  hiibils  as  a  schnlor  have  not  intfaircd  hik  cfBccncv  a»  • 
practical  man.  'I  he  rectlAl  of  his  cxjxricncv  is  nurked  Xfy  TrAikkacsft,  mixlcsty,  and 
(riat  inleUiisencc.'* 

frfifH  the  Si,  Louit  Democrat 

'*  TTic  boolt  revefll*  much  of  the  hitherto  hidden  history  of  the  Assyrian  propfiT.  and 
ahaw«  that  i(ft  people  were  wite  in  tnany  Uungft.  ITte  maxim*  tran«laied  fmm  ibt 
m:i>nl%  and  die  L^irintit  ilc%tccft  ami  p  ctiirc«  bniiiglil  to  (he  carlh'%  siirf^i  r,  yivr  iit  a 
clearer  kuowlcdj^e  of  the  charaLler  uf  the  people  that  mhabilcd  tliai  nation  than  w«  ha*« 


^ined  tram  anv  other  botircc* 


It  ia  a  vrork  of  great  unpurLMnce,  aad 


Vill  be  wekomed  by  alt  Kbobrt  and  antJquariu.* 

From  tht  jV.    K.   Fvtnitig  Past. 

**  Mr.  SmilhS  book  ta,  in  clcamc&s  and  accuracy,  all  that  could  be  wished  ;  hloiadf  • 
fmt  authority  on  Assyrian  antiquities.  h«  has  preianed  a  «rork  which  ao  penoo  wko  hai 
Miulwd,  or  intends  lo  ktudy,  this  bacinatuig  subject  stiouM  Cail  to  read.*' 

From    the  Cindnttati  Commereiai, 

**  It  n  in  die  hope  thai  these  rich,  fim  fruits  of  invefttisat'on  will  vtumilate  inQiiir|i^ 
and  itidirce  llic  llniikh  fiovcrnmnn  to  take  (told  of  (he  matlcr,  and  bring  us  influence  If 
bear  in  such  a  manner  upon  the  Ottoman  Govemrnent  a«  (o  secure  ii<  co  opera Uaa 
prji-«ciiiing  a  ihorougti  system  ol  uivealigatioa,  that  we  dose  Mr.  Suutii's  abioitwoi 
utercsung  buok.** 

From  tht  Watthmon  and  ReJUctor, 

'*  His  book  is  a  simple,  straightforward  record  of  what  be  acconpTtslied,  written 
to  catch  (he  apptaute  of  the  ignorant,  Uut  to  inri)nn   (he  wi\«  and  the  thoughcful. 
aarrabvc  of  pcrtonal  carnerience  »  intcrcattng.  with.out  trace  of  straimng  fur  scnaai 
•fibcL     Uut  lb«  chi«l  value  of  tbe  work  ts  for  iu  accouui  of  ibtagi . 


•«•  For   eait   fy   uH   h^ohsetUrs^   *r  *m/,  post-paid^  ^^m%    rtttipt  */ 
fritt,  hy 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S   SONS,  Publisheks, 

743  AND  745  Broadway,  New  Yojuc 
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@(r  ^isiorg  of  jB.omp, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIME  TO  THE  PERIOD  OP  ITS  DECLIKE- 

By  Dr.  THEODOR  M0MM8EK. 

Tranalaied,  wilJi  ihe  amhor*«  janciian  and  addillons,  by  itic  RcvW.  P.  Dick^ow,  Repui 
ProfcMor  of  Biblical  Crit-ciam  Id  the  Univcniiy  of  Glu|cow,  bie  Oukial  Examiner  of 
the  Univcniiy  of  St.  Andrrw*.  With  an  introductitm  by  Dr.  Lkonmard  Si  hmitz,  and 
KCopious  Index  of  the  wttole  four  volumes,  prepared  especially  for  ihti  edtlioo. 

SEFRIKTED  FROM  THE  REVISED  LOHrDOSr  EDITION. 
Pour  VoIura«i,  crown  Bvo,  gUt  top.  FHca  par  S«t,  $8.00. 


Dk.  Mommsen  has  long  been  known  and  appreciated  through  his  re- 
searches into  the  languages.  laws,  and  institutions  of  Ancient  Rome  and 
Italy,  as  the  most  thoroughly  versed  scholar  now  living  in  these  depart- 
mentit  of  historical  investigation.  To  a  wonderfully  exact  and  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  these  subjects,  he  unites  great  powers  of  generalization,  a 
vigorous,  spirited,  and  exceedingly  graphic  style  and  keen  analytical  pow- 
ers, which  give  this  history  a  degree  of  interest  and  a  permanent  N-alue 
possessed  by  no  other  record  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth. "  Dr.  Mommscn's  work,"  as  Dr.  Schmitz  remarks  in  the 
introduction,  **  though  the  production  of  a  man  of  most  profound  and  ex- 
tensive learning  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  not  as  much  designed  for 
Ihe  professional  scholar  as  for  intelligent  readers  of  all  classes  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  history  of  by-gone  ages,  and  are  inclined  there  to  seek 
information  that  may  guide  them  safely  through  the  perplexing  mazes  of 
modem  history." 

CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

"  A  work  n(  ih«  very  highest  merit :  its  learning  i^  exact  aod  pro[our>d  *.  its  tumtire  full 
of  geoiu*  Rnd  «Vill ;  iu  iie»criptions  of  men  arc  admirably  \ivid.  We  with  lo  place  on 
record  our  opinion  that  Dr.  Monunsen's  U  by  tar  the  beat  lu»t«ry  of  ihe  Decline  and  Kail 
of  Ihe  Roman  Commonwealth-"  —  Lemfan  Tnmn. 

**  This  U  the  best  history  uf  the  Roman  Republic,  takioK  the  work  on  the  whole  —  lh« 
aulhor'A  CDinplele  mastery  of  hi*  aubjcct.  tlie  variety  ol  hit  %Ax%  and  acquiremeitts,  \m 
graphic  power  in  the  delineation  of  natioiol  and  individual  character,  and  the  vivid  tnieresi 
which  he  inipire*  in  every  portion  ol  his  book.  He  i»  without  an  equal  in  hia  own  apbere." 
^-EdmhMrgk  Rftiitm. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers, 

743  A^^  745  BaoADWAV,  Nsw  York. 


A  New  Ediiion,  Library  SiyU, 


©5?  j^istorg  of  (JpFPfF* 

Bj  Pro£  Dr.  ERNST  OUHTIUS. 

Tnnilaied  by  AootPHUS  Wmuam  Wand.  M.  A..  Fellow  o(  St.  Prtcr*«  Colkge^  C«» 
bridge,  Pra(.  ol  History  in  Owen's  College,  Manchester. 

tmirORM  WITH  MOMMSEir^  KISTOKT  OF  BOMB. 
TIra  ToIoiQ**!  crown  8vo,  gill  top.  Prie*  par  set,  $10.00 


r  Curtius's  History  of  Greect  is  similar  in  plan  and  purpOAC  to  Moromscn's 
History  of  Rome ^  with  which  it  deserves  to  rank  in  every  respect  as  one  o( 
the  great  masterjiieccs  uf  historical  literature.  Avoiding  the  minute  ik- 
tails  which  overburden  other  similar  works,  it  groups  together  in  a  very 
picturesque  manner  all  the  important  events  in  the  history  of  this  king- 
dom, which  has  exercised  such  a  wonderful  influence  upon  the  world's 
civilization.  The  narrative  uf  Prof.  Curlius's  work  is  flowing  and  ani* 
mated,  and  the  generalizations,  although  bold»  ate  plulosophical  and 
sound. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


**  Professor  Curltus'seininenttcholsinhipUaiuficknt  i^annlec  for  the 
of  hU  hUlory,  while  llic  thill  with  which  he  groapt  bU  fact&,  and  bis  eflfective  ntode  of  narra^ 
ing  them,CDmbitie  to  render  it  no  los  readable  than  lound.  Prof.  Curtius  cvtrjrabui 
maintains  the  true  dignity  and  impartiality  of  history,  and  ll  is  evident  hi*  syinpauhia  an 
on  the  side  ol  rutticct  humanity,  and  propcu."  — London  Athfnmum. 

*'  We  cannot  expre«s  our  opinion  nf  Dr.  Curtius**  bnok  belter  than  by  nying  that  it  my 
be  filly  ranked  witli  Tbeodor  MommMn's  ereat  work."  —  London  Sfotimt^f. 

"  As  an  ifltroduclioa  to  the  wndy  of  Grecian  history,  no  previons  wrnrk  b  cotnparmble  tt 
tlie  present  fur  vivadly  and  ]Hcturru)ue  beatity,  while  in  «nund  leamioc  and  accuracy  d 
ttatetnent  it  is  not  inferim-  to  the  elaborate  productions  which  enrich  the  Uiovture  of  ihi 
a«e."  — JV.  Y.Daiiy  TrUmm: 

**  The  History  ri  Greece  is  treated  by  Dr.  Curtiui  so  Uoadty  and  freely  in  the  ^iinl  d 
the  nineteenth  century,  that  it  becomes  in  his  hands  one  of  the  worthiest  and  mofttinHracl- 
ive  branches  of  *\\tAy  for  4II  «i>ho  dnlre  ftumething  more  than  a  knowled|pi  ol  isc4alcd  Cads 
lor  their  education.  This  Iranslalion  ouphl  to  became  a  rcpilar  part  of  the  accepted  caant 
oE  rrading  for  young  men  at  college,  and  for  all  wbo  are  in  tnining  for  ibc  tree  poliucal 
life  of  our  oouniry."—  A".  )'.  Evomimj:  Post 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers, 

743  AMD  745  Broadway,  New  Youl 
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Conflict  of  Christianity 


WITH    HEATHENISM. 


L  .. ..  „...„ 

■      PROF.  EGBERT    C.  SMYTH    and 


UHLHORN 


BY 
REV. 


C.  J,  H.  ROPEa 


Qnn  Volurae,   Crovrn   Svo,  $fi.BO. 


ThU  volume  describes  with  cxtrmordlnery  vWidnen  and  spirit  th« 
rellfiout  and  moral  condilioa  of  tbo  Pafan  world,  the  rite  and  ipread 
of  Christianity,  ita  condtct  with  heathenism,  and  its  final  victory.  There 
la  DO  work  that  portrays  the  heroic  age  or  the  ancient  ctiurch  with  equal 
apirit,  elec«Acc.  and  incisive  power.  The  author  has  made  thorough  and 
Independent  study  both  of  the  early  Chrlatlan  literature  juid  also  of  th« 
contemporary  records  of  classic  heathenism. 


CRITlClIj     ffOTICES. 

"  It  fs  easy  to  see  why  this  volume  is  so  highly  esteemed.  It  Is 
systematic,  thorough,  and  concise.  But  its  power  is  in  the  wide  mental 
vision  and  well*balanccd  imagination  of  the  author,  which  enable  him  to 
reconstruct  the  scenes  of  ancient  history.  An  exceptional  clearness  and 
force  mark  his  alylc." — lioitcn  Advertiser. 

*'  One  might  read  mnny  books  without  obtaining  more  than  a  frmctloa 
of  the  profitable  information  here  conveyed  ;  and  he  might  search  n  long 
time  before  finding  one  which  would  so  thoroughly  fix  his  actention  and 
command  his  interest." — Phil.   S.  S,    Timet. 

"Dr.  Uhlhom  has  described  the  great  conflict  with  the  power  of  a 
master.  His  style  is  strong  and  attractive,  his  descriplions  vivid  and 
graphic,  his  illustration.^  highly  colored,  and  his  presentation  of  the  subject 
earnest  and  c({eciivc."~Provrde>tee  youmal, 

"The  work  Is  marked  for  its  brond  humanilarian  views,  its  leamiPg. 
and  the  wide  discretion  in  selecting  from  the  great  field  the  points  ol 
deepest  interest." — Chicago  /nter-Ocean. 

"  This  Is  one  of  those  clear,  strong,  thorough-going  books  wbJch  ar* 
a  scholar's  de\iglH."-~//arf/i*rd  Rtiigious  Herald, 


*^'*  F'or  sal*  hy  ati  bookselUrs,  or  iemt  past-paid  mfi^n    reteift   0/ 
frie*,  ky 

CHARLES   SCRIKNER'S   SONS, 

Nos.  743  AND  74S  Broadway,  New  York. 


Manual  of  Mythology 

WOK   TUB   USB    or 

SCHOOLS,  ART  STUDENTS  AND  GENERAL  READERS. 

FOUNDED    ON    THE   WORKS    OF    PETIECUS,   PHELJJCIi 
AND    WELCKER. 

By    ALEXANDER     S.     MURRAY, 

jytjartmrmt  of  Gr**i  amd  Raman  AntifuitifM,  British  M\ 


mth  46  PlatMi  on  tinted  paper.   reprwntlBg  mora  than  M 

Kytholofftoal   Bal^eote. 


XXPRINTED  FROM  THB  SECOND  REVISED  LOlWOIf  EDfTIOtr, 


One  volume,  crown  8vo,  $2.25. 


There  tut  long  been  needed  a  compact,  manageable  Mannal  of 
Mythology,  which  should  be  a  guide  to  the  Art  student  and  the  general 
reader,  and  at  the  same  time  answer  the  purposes  of  a  school  text -book. 
This  volume  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  works  of  Petiscus,  Preller,  and  Welcker,  has  had  so  extenave  • 
sale  in  the  English  edition,  as  to  prove  that  it  precisely  supplies  this  want* 
This  American  edition  has  been  reprinted  from  the  latest  English  edition, 
and  contains  all  the  illustrations  of  the  latter,  wMU  th€  thapter  uptm 
Eastern  Mythology  ha*  been  earefuUy  revised  by  Prof.  W,  D.  fVAitneiy^ 
$J   Yale  College.  
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